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In the year 562, Clotaire, King of the Franks died, leaving* 
his kingdom to be divided among his four sons, Sigebert,. 
Chilperic, Gontran, and Caribert. The dominions of Sigebert 
were called Austrasia, while Caribert was called King of Paris* 
Chilperic King of Ncustria, and Gontran King of Orleans. These 
inonarchs practised polygamy. Among the concubines of Chil¬ 
peric was one named Fr<5d<5gonde, who by her remarkable beauty, 
grace, ingenuity and intellect, succeeded in supplanting in the 
affections of the king, not only all his other wives and concu¬ 
bines, but even the Queen Audovcre, who had been her original 
patron. From a most humble station, Frtfdegondo was taken into 
her service by the queen, and once at court, easily managed by 
her great genius for intrigue, and her matchless loveliness of 
form and feature, to win her way onward, until she attained the 
elevation stated. 

Chilperic had wives enough to satisfy even a Mormon; but 
motives of state policy induced him to take another. His 
brother Sigebert, King of Austrasia, married Brunehaut, the 

daughter of Athanagilde, King of the Visigoths, in Spain. 
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This powerful alliance added greatly to the pre¬ 
vious importance of Sigebert; and Chilperic, to 
neutralize any hopes Sigebert might have from 
his marriage, demanded the hand of Branehaut’s 
sister, Galswinthe. But the Visigothio monarch 
refused to grant it, until Chilperic had dismissed 
oil his other wives and mistresses, and consented 
to recognize Galswinthe alone as his queen. 
This was a sudden and unexpected blow to the 
ambitions hopes of Fr6d6gonde, who, after having 
toiled so painfully up the giddy steep, felt no in¬ 
clination to be thus rudely thrust back again. 
But Chilperic did as he was asked, and received 
m marriage Galswinthe, and with her a valuable 
dowry, consisting of several districts of territory. 
The chagrined favorite Fr6d6gonde, refused to 
quit the palace, when all the other wives had done 
so. She had determined to succeed in her pur¬ 
poses and would not hear of failure. The charms 
which had before subdued Chilperic proved again 
too powerful for him. Fr6d6gonde’s tact and 
beauty won back her kingly lover from the arms 
of his new bride. The old love proved too strong 
for the new. The daughter of the Visigothio 
King accustomed to command lovers, and not to 
sue for their favor, could not stoop to lure back 
to her arms her faithless husband. A stranger 
among the Franks, speaking a foreign tongue, 
and abandoned by those who should serve her, 
she wept alone in her deserted chamber, wretched 
and forlorn in the midst of all her royal pomp 
and luxury. Mortified at her position, and in¬ 
dignant at her treatment, she demanded of Chil¬ 
peric permission to return to her Spanish home, 
which, it seems, she felt apprehensive from the 
first at leaving, to trust herself to Frankish 
treachery. King Caribert died about this time, 
and his realm was divided among his brothers. 

The request of Galswinthe was one the king 
could not grant, for several reasons. He would 
be sure to incur the hostility of her father, which 
he was not prepared to meet, and he would 
moreover, have to return with her the splendid 
dowry she had brought him. As avaricious as 
he was faithless, he could not bear the thought 
of this. He therefore, endeavored to soothe the 
feelings of the queen. He explained, expostu¬ 
lated, promised, did everything but what he 
should have done. Words were nothing to such 
a person, and he unscrupulously said anything 
and promised everything which he thought likely 
to change her resolution. But the queen saw 
through the device and refused to be consoled. 
Her demand was reiterated, and thereupon the 
infamous husband resolved to remove her by 
death. Calling to him secretly one of the slaves 
who guarded the queen’s chamber at night, he 
gave directions that she should be murdered. 
The next morning she was found dead. Her 
griefs and her wrongs were thus suddenly ended. 


The king, with a hypocrisy which was in keeping 
with his former villainy, went through the mock¬ 
ery of mourning for a short time, after which he 
married Fr6d6gonde. 

Thus, through crime and blood, by artful 
management, requiring the absence of all moral 
perception, not less than the possession of a 
genius for intrigue, this remarkable woman 
became at last sole queen of Neustria, where, in 
her early life, she had been an humble peasant. 
No obstacle seemed to be too great for her skill 
to overcome. Two lawful queens, and many 
concubines, were set aside to make way for her. 
Nor was her elevation but a momentary one. 
The same skill which had carried her to the posi¬ 
tion, kept her firmly seated there. Wars raged 
all around her. Thrones were shaken; kingdoms 
rushed to battle for and against her. But through 
all, and over all, she rode triumphant on the wave 
of fortune, a conqueror to the last. 

The queen who was murdered to make way for 
Fr6d6gonde, lay oold and stiff in the cerements 
of the dead. No champion dared raise his sword 
in her behalf in Neustria. But her sister, Brune- 
haut, Queen of Austrasia, incensed at the outrage, 
instigated King Sigebert, her husband, to com¬ 
mence a war of vengeance. For that purpose he 
united his arms with those of his brother Gontran, 
Against such a combination as this Chilperic 
could not stand. He was beaten and compelled 
to fly to Burgundy, but was allowed to return to 
his fcapital, on promising to give to Brunehaut 
the possessions which he had received os the 
dowry of her sister. In the year 678 the struggle 
was again renewed, but this time Gontran sided 
with Chilperic. Sigebert was an able general. 
He succeeded in inducing Gontran to abandon 
the alliance, defeated the forces of Chilperic, 
reduced Neustria to submission, and marched 
triumphantly through it. 

This was a proud moment for Brunehaut. The 
murderer of her sister was now a suppliant for 
mercy. She hastened to Paris with her three 
children, in order to share in the triumph of 
Sigebert, and to throw her influence against 
Fr6d6gonde. Through h*r instigation, the latter 
denounced death against his brother, and pro¬ 
claimed himself king over his subjects. This 
was not a mere form, for the country was at his 
mercy, and every body was hastening to abandon 
the cause of Chilperic. Where now was the 
fortune of Fr&degonde ? In this crisis her genius 
displayed itself more fully than ever. Marking, 
from her palace windows, the haughty air of 
Brunehaut, and the triumphant insolence with 
which she treated her name, she vowed the de¬ 
struction of both her and Sigebert. In this hour 
of-her own misfortune and her enemy’s triumph, 
there might be thought little to be feared from 
the threats of the doomed But the terrible 
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ASSASSINATION OT SIGEBERT. 


energy of Frfcdegonde educed victory from the 
ashes of defeat. 

Summoning to her side some of the trusty 
agents, whom she had tried on former occasions, 
she bade them steep their long daggers in poison 
and seek an interview with king Sigebert for the 
purpose of killing him in the midst of his army. 
Under pretence of important business, they easily 
gained access to the lung, when immediately they 
fell upon and murdered him with their poisoned 
weapons, and escaped before the alarm could be 
given. Fr^ddgonde had prepared every thing to 
take advantage of the confusion ensuing upon the 
death of Sigebert. Her subject Neustrions were 
caused to assemble and renew their fidelity to 
Chilperic. The Ncustrian army was reorganized, 
while the Austrasians, without a loader, and dis¬ 
mayed at the bold act which had caused the death 
of their king, began to get alarmed for their own 
safety, in the heart of a hostile -country. They 
fell into disorder, and were soon disbanded. This 
may seem strange to the modern reader, but it 
was exactly what might have been expected, as 
the fealty of the Franks was due to the person 
of the king, and at his death they were free to 
shift it. 

Fr6d6gonde having thus, by a daring and skil¬ 
ful manoeuvre, overturned all the bright pros¬ 
pects of her adversaries, profited by the oppor¬ 
tunity with a quickness equal to that of a great 
general. She immediately had Queen Brunehaut 
and her children seized in Paris, and thrown into 
prison. Then she had her own husband, Chil- 
peric, proclaimed King of Austrasia. Thus, once 


more, this remarkable woman reigned triumphant 
over her enemies, and from the most disastrous 
fortune, produced the most astonishing success. 

But in the midst of her victory an event 
occurred which marred its completeness. Such 
was the confusion following the death of Sigebert 
that the prison into which his sons were thrown 
was not properly guarded. His eldest son, 
Childebert, taking advantage of a favorable 
opportunity, and aided by a person named 
Gondebaud, escaped from prison by being lowered 
in a sack from one of the windows, and guided 
by Gondebaud, hastened to his father’s capital, 
where he was proclaimed King of Austrasia. 
His authority was acknowledged by the realm, 
and thus the husband of Fr6d6gonde lost the 
kingdom at the moment when he secerned secure 
of it. , 

Brunehaut had beon banished to Rouen. The 
haughty and ambitious spirit which this queen 
had displayed in prosperity, seemed for a time 
wholly to forsake her. The astonishing victory 
achieved by Fr6d6gonde, confounded her so that 
she lived in constant dread of her power and 
cruelty. But in her adversity, the beauty which 
had procured for her the absolute control of 
Sigebert, again proved formidable. For she was 
the rival of Fr£d£gonde, not less in royal state 
than in womanly charms. Her loveliness was 
that of the far south. The strange fascination 
of her Spanish features was a spell which the 
Frankish princes loved for its novelty. Frfede- 
gonde, on the other hand* was peerless among 
native beauties. Audovere, the repudiated queen 
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of Chilperic, had, since the accession of Fr€d6- 
gonde, resided in a convent at Mans. Thither 
her son, Merovaus, resorted occasionally to visit 
her. Being there in the vicinity of Brunehaut, 
whose beauty had captivated him at Paris, he 
visited her. The enthusiastic heart of the prince 
was immediately carried away with love for the 
unfortunate queen, to such an extent that, for¬ 
getting the dictates of prudence, he offered to 
marry her. 

Brunehaut, smarting under the wrongs inflicted 
upon her by Frldegonde, had now a chance of 
revenge. Merovaus was the son of the rightful 
Queen of Neustria. By marrying him she might, 
perhaps, succeed in overthrowing her hated rival. 
She did so. The marriage was performed by 
Pretextat, Bishop of Rouen. But the news of it 
was immediately received by Chilperic, to whom 
it was artfully represented by Fredegonde as the 
commencement of a rebellion. Incited to action 
by his restless queen, Chilporic hastened to 
Rouen, seized Merovaus and liis new bride, and 
separated them. His son, he sent a prisoner to 


Soissons. Brunehaut, he set at liberty, supposing 
that she would seek the protection of her father, 
in Spain. 

Such, however, was not the course she pur¬ 
sued. Depending upon her influence in Austrasia, 
she felt confident of success without the aid of 
her father. And, if the low-born adventurer, 
Frfed&gonde, could achieve what she had without 
aid, she might do so too. She fled to Metz, in 
Austrasia. Chilperic was quickly informed by 
his artful queen, of the importance and intent of 
this movement. She appreciated, in a moment, 
all the dangers and difficulties of the great field 
of action in which she contended, and left nothing 
neglected to secure herself against fate. Chil¬ 
peric, at her instigation, declared war against 
Austrasia, for sheltering Brunehaut; and, 
gathering an army, marched into that country. 
But Brunehaut had not been idle. Her wrongs 
added fire to the natural eloquence of her voice, 
and when she called upon the Austrasians to de¬ 
fend their country against the invaders, the 
sturdy warriors were animated with a martial 
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FBXDBQONDX IUKPS 

fury. They gathored an army, commanded by 
Mnmmol, an able general. A battle Wiw» fought 
In which Chilperic was defeated with the loss of 
twenty thousand men, and was obliged to agree 
to a peace whose terms were humiliating to him. 

Thus, once more the star of Brunehaut seemed 
in the ascendant. By her energy she had made 
herself queen-regent of Austrasia. Her army 
had carried the war to the gates of Chilperic’s 
capital, and caused his precipitate flight there¬ 
from. Fredegonde, having no other way of 
venting her spleen, excited Chilperic against 
Merovmus, so that the unfortunate prince was 
first thrown into prison; then taken out, and his 
long, flowing locks, the peculiar badge of Frankish 
royalty, cut off. Next he was divorced from his 
wife. Not satisfied with this, the king had him 
ordained as a priest, to prevent his marrying 
again, and sent him under guard to the Abbey of 
St. Calais. While on the way thither, however, 
he oontrived to escape, and fled to the sanctuary 
of St. Martin, in Tours, where Bishop Gregory 
gave him protection.. Chagrined it being thus 
thwarted in his vengeance, Chilperic demanded 
that the refugee should be surrendered to him; 
but it was refused. A celebrated magician, who 
had predicted with suspicious certainty, the 
exact hour, day, and year of the death of Caribert, 
King of Paris, now predicted that in one year 
Chilperic would be dead, Merovmus on the 
throne, and his brothers in prison. Frtfdlgonde, 
thereupon, bent herself to accomplish the destruc¬ 
tion of Merovmus. Her agents made several 
unsuccessful attempts to capture or assassinate 
him; but, escaping them all, he fled to Brunehaut, 
at Metz. His wife received him oordially, but 
the Austrasians commanded him to leave their 
kingdom; and, while he was lingering near 


I8ED BT THE KINO. 

Rheims, a deputation invited him to enter the 
city of Therouanne, in Neustria, as king, saying 
that the whole country was ready to arm in his 
behalf. He went with them; but on the way, the 
pretended deputation, who were really his gaolers, 
acting under the orders of Fr6d6gonde, slew him. 
Pretcxtat, Bishop of Rouen, who had married 
him to Brunehaut, was subsequently assassinated 
at the altar, in presence of an awe-struck multi¬ 
tude, by the order of the same artful woman. 

Sickness had caused the death of Fr6d6gonde’s 
three sons, so that after all her struggles, it 
seemed imminent that Clovis, a son of Chilperic 
and Audovere, would succeed, eventually,. to the 
throne. Her ambition was unable to brook this; 
and to prevent it was not difficult for a person of 
her inexhaustible resources. She accused. Clovis 
of having poisoned her children, in order that he 
might succeed to their inheritance; and managing 
to weave a plausible story to substantiate it, the 
weak-minded king caused him to be slain, and 
forced his sister to take the veil. Not content 
with this, Fr6d6gonde caused the death of the 
Queen Audovere herself, the munificent patron 
by whom she had been first raised from obscurity. 

Rid of her domestic enemies, she now turned 
her attention to the enlargement of the domains 
of her husband. But the efforts of herself and 
her husband to that end proved unfortunate, and 
a treaty of peace, at length, put an end to hostili¬ 
ties. The struggles, however, were followed by 
the birth of a son to Chilperic, and his daughter, 
the Princess Rigunthe, married Ricarede, King of 
the Visigoths. Chilperic went to pass the hunt¬ 
ing season at his palace of Chellcs on the Marne. 
Before the quitting the palace one morning he 
entered stealthily the chamber of Fr&Mgonde, 
while the queen was washing her hands. In 
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order to surprise hor, he struck her gayly with 
the riding-wand he carried in his hand. Fred- 
fegonde believing the intruder to be a lover named 
Laudry, in whose society she indemnified herself 
for tho frequent absence of Chilperic, returned 
an answer which betrayed her amour. Though 
oonfounded at this, the king said nothing. Yet 
his silence clearly showed that he comprehended 
what had boen unwittingly addressed to him, os 
Fr<5d6gonde turned and perceived her mistake. 

Her fears told her as he withdrew that for one 
or other of them this interview must be fatal. 
She determined that it should not be herself, and, 
acting with her usual promptness, she had the 
hapless imbecile assassinated. Immediately upon 
his return from the hunt that day, just as he had 
dismounted from his horse, and had his hand still 
resting on the shoulder of an attendant, a strange 
man suddenly sprang forward and killed him 
with several well-aimed strokos of a dagger. 

Thus Frgd6gonde saved herself, and meted out 
to Chilperic the fate he had visited upon Galswin- 
the. Retribution was slow in coming to him, but 
it came at last But his death was the signal for 
the same general desertion of his followers os had 
occurred to the Austrasians on the death of Sige- 
bert. Instantly the courtiers left Chelles, and 
some retired to their own estates, to watch, and 
take advantage of the course of events, white 
others put themselves with the King’s of Austra- 
sia, or of Orleans, and not a few took arms in 
behalf of a pretender named Gondovald, who 
claimed to be a son of Clotaire, Chilperic’s father. 
None remained with the dead king, except Ma- 
bulfe, Bishop of Senlis, who, three days before, 
had vainly sought accession to Chilperic’s pre¬ 
sence. He caused the dead king to be placed on 
board of a boat on the Marne, and conveyed to 
Paris, where it was buried with pomp and cere¬ 
mony. Fr&tegonde reached Paris about the time 
of the funeral, and seeing the defection of the 
great vassals, she at once took sanotuary in the 
Cathedral with her son Prince Clotaire, and all 
the money and jewels she was able to collect 

The rest of the public treasures wero delivered, 
without scruple, by those to whose charge they 
had been confided, to King Childebert, who being 
at Meaux when he heard of his uncle’s death, had 
sent trusty emissiories to Paris, in hopes of their 
finding an opportunity of turning the occasion to 
his account The position of the rival queens, 
Brunehaut and Fr6d6gonde, was now reversed, 
and the latter trembled the more at reflecting on 
the probable vengeance which would be exacted, 
from knowledge of the course she would herself 
have pursued in similar circumstances. She had 
too much left, however, of the she-wolf’s spirit 
which had actuated her through life, to sit down 
and despair. Her fears were pointed to the 
Austrasians. A ray of hope lingered on the side 


of the Orleannois. She exerted all her talents 
and address to win the confidence and friendship 
of Gontran, and thus to defeat the design formed 
by her enemy for her ruin. Her letter to the 
fickle-minded sovereign of Origans, “moistened 
with her tears,” expressed her earnest desire “to 
entrust in his hands the government of a realm 
which no longer had a master, and the care of a 
young prince of four months old, whom his mother 
dared not confide to others.” This appeal was 
made to a childless father, to one who, from his 
protection of Childebert, seems, whatever were 
his other faults and vices, always to have regarded 
with tenderness the helplessness of childhood; and 
the prayer was not in vain. He accepted the 
guardianship consigned to him, and hastened to 
Paris to defend the orphan king against the am¬ 
bition and rage of Brunehaut and her son, and 
arrived there barely in time to render tho service 
he had promised. As he entered, with a band of 
faithful followers at one gate, Childebert presented 
himself at the other. Fortunately Frgdggonde 
had taken the precaution previously to gain the 
affections, by gold and good words, of the Pari¬ 
sians ; and they consequently closed every means 
of access against the Austrasians, while Gontran 
found ready admittance and a welcome from all 
classes. Childebert endeavored to cajole and 
amuse the old man. He called him his father, 
reminded him of the scene of the adoption, spoke 
of the glories of their old alliance, and besought 
him not to interpose between the just wrath of 
an injured king, and the detested son of Queen 
Frgdegonde. The reply of Gontran was firm, 
dignified, and worthy of better times and a better 
man. “Show me,” he said, “any treaty signed 
with my hand, in which I have consented to assist 
in overturning the throne of a kinsman, in order 
to profit by the partition of his domains.” The 
demand was as appropriate as it was severe. 
Such a treaty as that alluded to was in existence, 
executed by Childebert and Chilperic; and Frgd- 
egonde ha/1 transmitted it to the protector of her 
son, to show the spirit by which the King of 
Austrasia was actuated. Childebert, enraged at 
this disclosure of his treachery, at once forgot 
the adoption to which a few days before he had 
affectionately referred, and indulged in loud 
threatenings against his uncle, towards whom he 
vowed a mortal enmity. One of his messengers 
to Gontran so far forgot tho respect due to the 
old king as to tell him that “ the steel was not 
blunted with which his brothers had been slain.” 
This fury, however, led to no result at the time. 

Tho pretender, Gondovald, to whom we have 
alluded as claiming the crown of Chilperic, now 
began to make headway to the throne. Many 
able generals and nobles joined his standard, and 
a large part of the kingdom of Neustria acknow¬ 
ledged his sway. But Gontran and Childebert 
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united their forces against him. A Burgundian 
army laid siege to and captured Poitiers. The 
inhabitants were punished with all kinds of tor¬ 
tures for adhering to the cause of the pretender, 
and the pillage was carried to such excess that 
the bishop was obliged to break in pieces a chalice 
belonging to the service of the altar, in order to 
distribute its fragments among the sacrilegious 
soldiery. Up to this time the fortunes of Gondo- 
vald had been auspicious, but from the fall of 
Poitiers they began to wane, and at length the 
generals who had supported his cause betrayed 
him into the hands of his enemies. Surrounded 
in his fortress of Couvennes, a Burgundian emis- 
siary contrived to gain access to Mummol, and 
by large promises, and plausible representations, 
he won that general to desert his master—whose 
cause, it is hardly necessary to add, had already 
become desperate. The other chiefs who had 
taken arms in behalf of the son of Clotaire follow¬ 
ed the example of their leader, pnd, in a general 
council, advised Gondovald to submit to his fate. 
“Go forth from this town,” they said, “and 
present thyself to thy brother. We will come to 
speak with his officers. There is no danger that 
thou wilt be sacrificed; for there remain scarcely 
any of thy race.” 

The unfortunate king was at no loss to under¬ 
stand from this that he had been betrayed; but 
knowing, also, that it would be useless to contest 
the matter, he suffered himself to be conducted 
in silent sadness to one of the gates of the town, 
where OUon, Count of Burgundy, and Gontran 
Bosan, his former friend, were in waiting to re- 
oeive him. As soon as they had delivered up 
their victim, Mummol and his companions hastily 
retraced their steps, closed the gates behind them, 


IN DI8GUISX. 

and abandoned the prince to the mercy of his 
enemies. The end scarcely needs relating. Gon¬ 
dovald, as he descended the rugged path towards 
the Burgundian camp, was struck from behind 
by Count Ollon, who, felling him to the earth, 
exclaimed to his companions, “Behold your 
Ballomez, the son and brother of kings.” In a 
moment he was pierced with a lance thrust into 
his side below his cuirass. He endeavored to 
rise, but Gontran Bosan, who was above him, 
seizing a large stone hurled it upon his head and 
crushed him to death. His body was dragged 
by a rope through the camp, his hair and beard 
were plucked out, and at last his mangled and 
bloody carcase was left in the midst of the plain, 
to be devoured by wild beasts and birds of prey. 
Although the provinces which had constituted 
the kingdom of Gondovald appertained to the 
kingdom of Neustria, the war had been maintained 
in the name of Gontran, and the names and 
authority of Fr6d6gonde and her son had, as if 
intentionally, been wholly unnoticed. It has 
been asserted even, that, at the moment of Gondo- 
vald’s overthrow, agents from Fr0d4gonde had 
arrived at Couvennes, to offer him an asylum at 
the court of the young Clotaire. But whether 
this be so or not, it is certain that thenceforward 
Gontran cooled in his friendship towards the 
widow of his brother, and gradually assumed an 
attitude which a slight occasion would have con¬ 
verted into hostility. In the first place he com¬ 
pelled her to submit the government to a council 
of regency, similar to that which the Austrasian 
leudes had imposed upon Brunehaut, during the 
minority of Childebert. Immediately afterwards 
he insisted on her quitting Paris, where he him¬ 
self took up his temporary residence as protector 
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of his nephew. Haying withdrawn to the castle 
of Vaudreuil, about four leagues from Rouen, at 
the point where the Euro flows into the Seine, 
Frddlgonde had to sustain a new mortification, 
in an inquisition as to the circumstances of her 
husband’s death. She adroitly brought the evi¬ 
dence against herself to bear on the head of Duke 
Berulfe, Chilperic’s ancient chamberlain; but 
though by this means acquitted, she failed to 
remove the general suspicion of her guilt. About 
the same time, the body of Prince Chilperic, who 
had been put to death under the queen’s instruc¬ 
tions at Noisy, was dragged from the Marne, into 
whioh it had been thrown, by a fisherman, who 
recognised it at once, by its long hair, as being 
that of a person of royal birth. Gontran, at the 
head of the clergy of Paris, went to see the corpse, 
and caused it to be borne in great pomp to the 
church of St. Vincent, where Chilperic himself 
lay buried. The body of Mdrovmus was next 
exhumed, and brought to Paris to be interred 
beside that of his brother; and finally, Gontran, 
believing that he had sufficiently excited the 
popular indignation against Fr6d6gonde, by re¬ 
newing the memory of her blackest crimes, be¬ 
trayed his ulterior purpose by disputing the 
legitimacy of his nephew. But this was chmger- 
ou3 ground. The Frank), however willing to 
punish Fr6d4gonde, in her person or posterity, 
for her enormities, were not disposed to establish 
a precedent upon which their own widows and 
orphans might bo subjected to ruin, whenever a 
crafty and powerful kinsman should desire their in¬ 
heritance. They, therefore, contented themselves 
with the oath of Fr6d6gonde, taken in the 
presence of three bishops, and of three hundred 
of the wealthiest Neustrian leudes, that she had 
never been false to the bed of Chilperic. The 
queen submitted to these humiliations with con¬ 
stancy and calmness, knowing that it was vain to 
argue without the power to act. 

In the meantime, Brunehaut had gradually 
increased her power and influence in Austrasia. 
On every opportunity she had added a fraction 
to her authority, and, at last, on the death of 
Oendelin, chief minister to her son, she persuaded 
the young king, who had then attained the age 
of sixteen years, to dismiss his council of regency, 
and to invest her with the absolute administration 
of the kingdom. The leudes submitted. The 
government had long been virtually in her hands, 
had been wise and prudent, and the nation had 
prospered; and, as Childebert was approaching 
manhood, it was deemed better to yield till then 
than risk a civil war by resistance. 

The inhabitants of Soissons, dissatisfied that 
Frfidlgonde and her son should reside and hold 
her oourt at Vandreuil, instead of the capital, 
threw off allegiance, invoked the protection of 
the Austrasians, and solicited Childebert to give 


them his son Theodebert, then a child about three 
years old, for king. The royal infant was ac¬ 
cordingly inducted to his new kingdom, and 
formally established there, with a train of offi¬ 
cers, of dukes and counts, and a mayor of the 
palace, now becofne a regular appendage to the 
Frankish courts. Meaux followed the example 
of Soissons; and Fr6d6gonde in vain protested 
against so flagrant an usurpation, and urged 
Gontran to maintain the rights of her son, which 
he had formally guaranteed. 

In tho midst of this complication of domestic 
treachery and personal rivalry, the struggle of 
the leudes and fideles against the authority of the 
Merovingian princes was daily extending through¬ 
out France, and gathering strength from the 
accession of those new chiefs who accompanied 
their followers from beyond the Rhine, and found 
employ in the armies of their settled kinsmen. 
This hostile feeling has already been alluded to, 
in connection with the revolt which gave a short¬ 
lived throne to Gondovald. It now betrayed 
itself still more unequivocally in Neustria and 
Burgundy; and grew to an open rupture between 
Gontran and his nobles. The old king, indeed, 
was subjected to coercion and humiliation in his 
very palace, and dared not stir abroad in the 
streets of Orl4ans, or even to church, without a 
strong guard. His government was overawed by 
the violence of his subjects, his ediots were treated 
with contempt, and the land was filled with rapine 
and plunder; tho chiefs themselves roaming over 
the country with their vassals in the character of 
bandits. Law and justice, with suoh a state of 
society, could find no breathing space; and each 
person did what seemed good in his own eyes, 
without any other fear than the vague one that 
he might, in turn, become the victim of some more 
powerful man than himself. Gontran was of too 
feeble a character to attempt to reduce this dis¬ 
cord to order. Brunehaut feared also to take a 
determined stand against the leudes by whom she 
was surrounded, lest they should strip her of the 
authority whioh she held upon sufferance; and 
Fr4d4gonde rather encouraged than opposed the 
turbulence of her adherents, and maintained 
emissaries at the other oourts to promote the 
discontent of the nobles, as she thought to profit 
by the constraint to which her adversaries were 
reduoed, in re-seizing the royal power and ad¬ 
ministering the affairs of her son’s realm. 

It was at her instigation, and under her guid¬ 
ance, that a dangerous conspiracy was formed at 
the oourt of Metz, by Rauchingue, Orsion and 
Berthefrhde, to assassinate Childebert and sub¬ 
vert his throne. In this plot, Rauchingue caused 
it to be published that he was a natural son of 
Clotaire I.; and, aided by the resources with 
which Fr6d6gonde supplied him, he drew around 
him a large party, who swore to support him in 
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ASSASSINATION 

an attempt to obtain the actual government of 
the kingdom, while the child Theodebert should 
retain the name of king. Orsion and Berthefr&de 
undertook to dispose of Gontran, who was to be 
replaced on his throne by Thierry, the younger 
brother of Theodebert, whose government the 
assassins were to direct in the same way os 
Rauchingue conducted that of Austrasia. Before 
the project, however, was ripe for execution, 
Gontran obtained notice of its tendency from some 
of the parties engaged, and immediately informed 
his nephew of the danger which threatened him. 
Childebert, without betraying the least alarm, or 
indeed any consciousness of treasonable designs, 
sent for Rauchingue, and had a long private 
interview with him at the palace. At his do¬ 


or BAUOHINQ UB. 

parture the monarch accompanied him to the 
door, and coldly bowed to him on leave-taking. 
This was the signal for three men, posted in the 
court, to seize the traitor by the legs and drag 
him to the earth. He fell with his head on the 
entrance-steps, and his feet on the door-sill; and 
while one of his assailants held him down, the 
two others clove his head with their swords. His 
body was then stripped and thrown from a window 
of the palace into the street. His property and 
estates were confiscated; when it is said to have 
been ascertained that he possessed more wealth 
in his several mansions and castles than consti¬ 
tuted the whole of the royal treasures. Orsion 
and Berthefrfede, finding that the conspiracy was 
discovered, fled to their domains, gathered their 
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vassals and a number of hired auxiliaries, and, 
uniting their forces, shut themselves up in a 
strong fortress, which Orsion had built in the 
midst of his lands, between the Meuse and the 
Moselle, determined to resist every attempt to 
bring them to justice. 

The war then proceeded against Orsion and 
Borthefrfcde. The latter was a friend or lover 
of Brunehaut, who had not long before been god¬ 
mother to one of his sons. She earnestly im¬ 
plored him to desert his accomplices, and offered 
him pardon and a restoration to favor on that 
condition; but in vain. He declared his resolu¬ 
tion to partake the fate of his comrades, and, when 
compellod to abandon the castle in which he and 
Orsion had made their first stand, they took 
sanctuary together in a small church dedicated 
to St. Martin, which Orsion had founded on the 
peak of the rugged mountain of Vabres, on the 
eastern edge of the farest of Ardennes. This, 
converted into a fortress, was capable of sustain¬ 
ing a seige; but it was of short duration. The 
church was set on fire, and Orsion, rushing, like 
Gontran Bosan, through the flames, fell amid the 
swords and spears of a host; but not before he 
had slain Trudulfe, a count of the royal palace, 
and several of the hostile soldiers, by the blows 
with which he finally signalised his strength and 
his despair. Berthefrfede was at first more fortu¬ 
nate. Favored by the known love of Brunehaut, 
and not improbably by the sympathy of the leudes 
who fought against him, he found little difficulty 
in escaping to Verdun, where he was readily 
sheltered by the bishop in his private chapel. 
Childebert, however, enraged at the obstinacy 


with which the paramour of his mother had re¬ 
sisted all attempts to conciliate or subdue him, 
now threatened Godegisile, his general, that un¬ 
less he forthwith transmitted to Metz the head 
of the rebel, his own should be forfeited. This 
quickened the vigilance of pursuit after Berthe- 
frfede. His delivery was demanded from the 
Bishop of Verdun, and on the refusal of the 
churchman to violate his sanctuary, the soldiers 
ascended to the roof of the chapel, whence they 
threw tiles and stones upon the head of the 
fugitive till he lay a corpse upon the pavement 
below. 

But, although this rebellion had totally failed 
in its object, such were the grievances, or such 
the restless turbulence of the Frank chiefs, a 
new revolt was contemplated almost as soon as 
the first had been suppressed. Sunegisile and 
Gallomaque, high officers of the household of the 
King of Austrasia, entered into a conspiracy 
against their master; but, ere the plot had ob¬ 
tained consistency, it was discovered, and its 
authors punished. Egidius, Bishop of Rheims, 
was implicated in this affair, and was condemned, 
by a general assembly of the leudes, to be deposed. 
The clergy, who had already began to separate 
their jurisdiction from that of the laity, com- 
[ plained of infringement of their privileges, and 
their influence was sufficient to procure a revision 
of the sentence. The case was submitted, to 
j a council of bishops, held at Verdun, and, as this 
assembly could not agree upon a decision, the 
matter was adjourned and the council summoned 
to meet anew at Metz. Here several charges, 

I some of which there is good reason to believe were 
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added to the prelate*! real offences, merely to black¬ 
en his character, and afford his judges a pretext for 
his condemnation, were preferred against Egidius, 
and supported by the kind of evidence in that day 
admissible. The bishop, it was said, had forged 
the royal signature, on several occasions, to grants 
of land and donations; had maintained a corres¬ 
pondence with Chilperic, and consented to and 
advised the putting of Brunehaut to death; and 
finally the treaty found at Chelles, which Fr6d- 


•gonde had disclosed to Gontran, whom it was 
intended to despoil of his kingdom, was attributed 
to Egidius, who at the time of its execution, was 
one of the council of regency. The bishops de¬ 
manded three days to consider of their verdict; 
at the end of which they declared their colleague 
guilty, but implored for him the king's mercy. 
He was finally deprived of his seo and banished 
to Strasburg. 

1 In Neustria, two families had become involved 



ST. COLUXB AND THB SOLDISBS. 


in a mortal feud. Fr6d6gonde’s attempts to con¬ 
ciliate them failed through the obstinacy of three 
men of one of the parties. The queen invited 
the three Franks to a banquet in the palace; 
seated them all side by side upon a bench, plied 
them freely with wine, and, when they were in¬ 
toxicated, gave a preconcerted signal to three 
men who waited behind them. Each of these at 
the same moment raised his axe; the floor of the 
hall was stained with blood, and the opposition 
to the queen's authority was ended. This viola¬ 
tion of the laws of hospitality, however, enraged 
the Franks, and they besieged the royal palace; 
but the arrival of a party of faithful troops re¬ 
stored quiet. 

Young Clotairo, soon after, fell sick at Paris, 
and the physicians despaired of saving his life; 
but his mother undertook the treatment of his 
disease, and succeeded in effecting a cure. 
Gontran had commenced a march for Paris, in¬ 
tending to take possession of the kingdom as soon 
as his nephew should die; but the queen won 
him over to her friendship, and induced him to 
become godfather to her son, who had not yet 
been baptized. The indolent, weak-minded, and 


inconstant Gontran died two years afterwards, 
when Clotaire II. was eleven years of age. 
Childebert inherited his kingdom, and thus 
became master of a realm three times as large 
as that of his cousin Clotaire. He immediately 
put his troops in motion for the acquisition of 
the smaller kingdom; but Frbdlgondo quickly 
collected a small army which surprised and de¬ 
feated the invaders, and ravaged the territory of 
the enemy to the very gates of Rheims. 

A war with the Bretons, in which he was 
severely handled, and another with the Varni, 
whose name was stricken from the list of nations 
during its continuance, marked the remainder of 
the life of Childebert. Ho died in 696, leaving 
his kingdom to his two young sons, Theodebert 
and Thierry, and the care of the government to 
Brunehaut 

Frldegonde immediately commenced enlarging 
the kingdom of Neustria, at the expense of her 
neighbors; and defeated an army which Brune¬ 
haut had sent to punish the aggression. She 
was advancing to Meti when she fell sick and 
died shortly after, leaving behind her a name 
celebrated alike in the annals of infamy, and in 
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the record of shrewd, able, and calculating rulers. 
Brunehaut Survived her rival, and awoke from 
the panic under which she seems hitherto to have 
labored. The Avars, who had continued to press 
upon the Rhine, were driven back in terror, and 
compelled to pay tribute. The Lombards renewed 
treaties of amity with the Austrasians, and the 
head of the church favored Theodebert with the 
titles of most illustrious, most pious, and most 
Christian prince. But a revolt of chiefs soon 
after compelled Theodebert to banish Brunehaut 
from his kingdom. All deserted her, save a poor 
wood-cutter, named Didier, who met her as Bhe 
was flying for her life, alone and on foot, in a 
wood on the frontiers of Champagne. He con¬ 
ducted her to the court of her grandson, Thierry. 
Here she was kindly received, and enabled to 
reward the fidelity of Didier, who was made 
Bishop of Auxerre. At the court of Thierry she 
speedily organized a war for the recovery of the 
territory which Fr6d6gonde had seized. The 
Neustrians were completely humbled, and the 
dominion of Clot&ire was reduced to twelve 
counties, or governments of counts. During this 
war, Brunehaut procured the death of Bertoald, 
the mayor of the palace, who was too honest to 
be corrupted by her wiles, and too powerful to 
be openly displaced. Protadius, a Gallo-Roman, 
devoted to the interests of the queen, was chosen 
to fill the place of the virtuous Bertoald. The 
leudes, however, soon after put the new minister 
to death, in punishment for his having instigated 
the king to make war against Theodebert. 

About this time, too, the queen was opposed 
by St. Columb, a Scottish- or Irish monk, who 
had founded a monastery of Culdees on the 
island of Iona, and who now came to spread Mb 
doctrines among the Franks. The Pope had 
flattered the queen and her grandson with praises 
of their sanctity, and they now came to hear St. 
Columb preach, expecting the same servile adu¬ 


lation. But the worthy missionary saw sin in 
the same light whether practised by the highest 
or the meanest in the land; and he accordingly 
reproached his royal listeners with the vicious¬ 
ness of the lives they led, and refused to bless 
the children of the king, because of their illegit¬ 
imacy. Brunehaut caused him to be appre¬ 
hended, tried for heresy, and condemned to 
banishment from France. The soldiers sent to 
execute this sentence knelt at the feet of thiB 
holy man, and implored his forgiveness of tne 
crime which they were forced to commit. The 
immorality of Brunehaut and TMerry being made 
known so publicly, the clergy began to take some 
notice of it, and a quarrel with them was con¬ 
sequently commenced by the queen. 

In G10, the war which the queen had long en¬ 
deavored to bring on between her grandsons, 
suddenly broke out. Clotaire remained neutral, 
determined to move after one of the belligerents 
should be reduced. Theodebert fought a final 
battle on the plains of Tolbiao, where the great 
Clovis had gained his victory and abjured pagan¬ 
ism. The battle was terrible; the combatants 
fighting so desperately, and so crowded together, 
that whole battalions remained dead on the 
ground in their ranks; many standing upright, 
being unable from the pressure of their comrades 
around them to fall to the ground. Theodebert 
was captured and sent a prisoner to Chalons, 
where Queen Brunehaut avenged herself for the 
indignity of being driven from his dominions, by 
putting him to death. His son, Merovreus, who 
was still a child, was seized at Cologne, in the 
pursuit after the battle, by a Burgundian soldier, 
who held him by the heels while ho dashed Ms 
brains out against a stone. 

Clotaire took advantage of the destruction of 
Theodebert’s army to recover his old dominions, 
and he returned an answer of defiance when sum¬ 
moned by Thierry to surrender them. The latter 
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then declared war, and was marching towards 
the frontier, when he fell sick and died in about 
four days afterwards. The eldest of his four sons 
was but ten years of age, and his grandmother 
was aged eighty, arid odious to the Franks. 
Clotaire, therefore, advanced to the Rhine, and 
was everywhere acknowledged as king of the 
whole country. Brunehaut, knowing her fate 
should she fall into the power of Fr4d4gonde’s 
sons, mustered an army and sent it against him, 
under Yarnachaire, the mayor of the palace. | 
But her cause was entirely hopeless, and Varna- 


ohaire met the troops of Clotaire, lowered his 
banners, and returned with the foe. as his ac¬ 
knowledged sovereign. Brunehaut was captured 
and brought to the camp of Clotaire, who sub¬ 
mitted her to the tortures and insults of the 
soldiery for three days, and then paraded her 
through the camp on the back of a camel. At 
length she was fastened by the hair and one arm 
and one foot to the tail of a wild horse, and tom 
in pieces. Her remains were afterwards reduced 
to ashes in the camp-fires. 


THE QUIET HOUSE. 


Ik a quiet by-street of the otherwise noisy little 
town of Bristol, there stood an unconspicuous 
house which might have been thought uninhabited, 
so little movement or sound was there about it; 
only on the garden-side, which looked ont on the 
wide valley and green mountains, bright curtained 
windows, filled with blooming flowers, were ob¬ 
servable, and behind these, sometimes, a woman’s 
form. 

This silent dwolling was the home of a peaceful 
maiden, who though belonging to a wide-spread 
family-circle, was known beyond it to none but 
the poor, the sick, and the sad of heart. In the 
world and with the world she lived not; in the 
many small interests and gossip of the town she 
took no part; but with her own she warmly 
shared both joy and grief, and though in manner 
placid and full of repose, she could bo merry as 
a child with the young and cheerful, and gladly 
received tho throng of nephews and nieces who 
lored to visit their kind Aunt Mary. Still she 
loved best to bo alone in her tranquil room, where 
the spirit of order and peace ever reigned, and 
her wearied eyes could rest on the fresh bright 
green of the valley. 

Her birth-day was in May, and it was well 
known that on that day Aunt Mary received no 
visits from her family; but every year there 
came a noble-looking man to the chief hotel, who 
immediately passed on to Aunt Mary’s, and spent 
the few days during which he remained in the 
town, from morning till night with her. They 
took long walks and read together, and seemed 
till the hour of parting as if they could not have 
enough of earnest conversation. 

After these visits the quiet Mary was for a 
time still more quiet, and her sisters knew that 
she must for a while be left alone before she again 
appeared in the family circle with her old, clear, 
unassuming mien. The visits of the distinguished 
stranger to the elderly maiden, who was consider¬ 
ed a sort of devotee, raised much wonder in the 
town, but people got accustomed to them. The 


stranger was a professor in the university of a 
neighboring state, and a well-known author. All 
his works came, as soon as published, to the se¬ 
cluded chamber of Aunt Mary, who kept up an 
unbroken correspondence with him. The young 
growing-up nephews and nieces, especially the 
latter, teased their elders continually with ques¬ 
tions and conjectures—whether he was a relation ? 
or a friend? but had people often suoh friends?— 
but they got no satisfactory answer, and the secret 
was never disclosed. 

Aunt Mary must once have been beautiful. 
Beside her friend, who though a few years older, 
was in the prime of manly life and vigor, she 
looked quite faded; but there was a mild grace 
diffused over her whole being, a breathing of peace 
which is higher than beauty, for it outlives the 
changes of time. Her health was very delicate, 
and she early felt her life decay. She usually 
had one of her nieces staying with her, and to 
her gentle influence they were indebted for much 
of their mental training; but now she asked her 
eldest sister to let her daughter Hermina, who 
had ever been her favorite, remain with her during 
the rest of her life. The young Hermina gladly 
agreed to the wishes of her beloved aunt, though 
not really thinking that she was so ill. 

“ But, mother,” she said, “ before I go to live 
with Aunt Mary, you should tell me something 
about the professor, for I do not know how I 
ought to behave when he comes.” 

“ Yes, child,” answered her mother, “yon are 
in the right, and are old enough; so I will tell 
you what I know, though that is not much. It is 
a curious story. 

“ You know that Mary was the youngest of us 
all, and she was at home the darling and the pet 
as long as our blessed mother lived. We two 
elder ones were already married, and Mary not 
quite fourteen, when our mother died. It was a 
bitter grief to aU; but Mary was wholly comfort¬ 
less. Henceforth she had little joy at home, our 
father bring an uncommunicative, severe man. 
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who did not touch her heart, and in a short time 
he married again, and now I must toll you that 
none of us much liked the second mother. She 
was not bad, but capricious and superficial. In 
the first weeks she overwhelmed Mary with fond¬ 
ness, afterwards she took no notice of her, either 
or good or ill; and the poor girl grew more silent, 
«nd next to being with her spiritual instructor, 
our good vicar, she preferred shutting herself up 
with her books and flowers; yet she could be 
lively, and she was, very beautiful, little as sho 
thought of it” 

“ Am I not like her, mamma ?” 

“You! be sure you are not half so handsome; 
besides you do not dress yourself with such neat¬ 
ness and simplicity as Mary did. Well, Ludovic 
Rodgers (the professor now,) became acquainted 
with Mary on a vacation visit he made at Bristol, 
and they took great pleasure in each other’s so¬ 
ciety. Nobody had a word to say against it, and 
we all thought it very fortunate when Mary, at 
the age of eighteen, was engaged to hhn. Now 
for the first time she enjoyed life, and was made 
much of in the family. Her father, brother, and 
step-mother, seemed for the first time to open 
their eyes to her loveliness, her understanding, 
and the attainments which she had acquired for 
herself in silence and without encouragement. 
The mother, indeed, was seized with a fit of 
maternal tenderness, and occupied herBelf eagerly 
with preparing the (rotuteau. 

“ Mary bloomed like a rose; her taste for 
books suited her lover exactly, and they were 
both much taken up with their studios and 
learned conversations. They wrote each other 
whole reams of letters; the old postman was ob¬ 
liged to call once oftener in the week; yet, when 
together they were like children. All seemed to 
go on well, yet I observed on being with them 
for a longer time, that Mary seldom now went to 
our pastor, and was unusually timid and silent 
in his presence. 

“They had been engaged about half a year 
when Ludovic was called to a professorship in 
Naunton; then was their joy complete, and the 
wedding-day was fixed. Mary rejoiced like a 
child in her new prospects; the bridal dress was 
prepared, and the settlements arranged. Then 
came the professor, before his journey, to make 
one more visit to his betrothed, ere he came to 
take her home. Mary was, as ever, bright and 
tender; the professor was obliged to set out at 
night by the stage-coach, and they took a long 
walk together in the evening; I think it was in 
the churchyard, whither they often went. Mary 
came in cheerful and frank from their earnest 
conversation, and they took as tender and affec¬ 
tionate leave of each other as ever. 

The next morning, Mary came down to break¬ 
fast so deathly pale that we were all frightened, 


though we ascribed it to the parting. Her step* 
mother wishing to enliven her, said, “To-morrow, 
Mary, we will drive to Isleham, to look after your 
things; we have only four weeks now till the 
wedding.” Then said Mary, calmly, but with a 
low voice, “ You need take no trouble, mother ? 
I shall have no wedding.” We all sat and stared 
at her with astonishment; we should have thought 
she was out of her senses, had she not so softly 
and firmly sustained the storm of questions and 
reproaches that fell upon her. “ And Ludovic V 
I asked at last “ I have already written to him 
early this morning! ” That was her only answer, 
and nothing more could we draw from her. 

The professor arrived on the second day in 
extreme dismay. We had all expected him with 
grief, but hoped everything from him. “Set 
the girl’s head straight” said my father, “or I 
shall grow crazy, too.” Mary received him 
silently, and with trembling; they went into the 
garden, they sat there in the arbor in which they 
had pledged themselves to one another, God knows 
how long, in ardent discourse. We were filled 
with good hopes. At last they came forward, 
both white as ghosts; the professor said to my 
father, that he must submit to Mary’s will, and 
relinquish his claims; gave his hand to each, also 
to Mary, kissed her ice-cold brow, and departed. 

Little as I could understand Mary, I was much 
too sorry for her to reproach her; but my father 
was frightfully angry, and the step-mother threw 
off every pretence of affection. I took my poor 
sister for a time to stay with me, for she was so 
ill-treated that I feared the worst, and she only 
recovered through the stillness and peace in which 
I left her. 

“ It was not as usually the case between lovers 
who break off their engagements. No letters, no 
presents, or portraits wore returned, on the con¬ 
trary, the correspondence soon began again, 
though not so incessant as before, and Mary read 
her letters with such anxiety as if from each she 
expected the welfare of her life. I could not 
believe that all was over between the two, and 
exhausted all my eloquence when Mary grew 
better, to alter her mind, or at least to disoover 
why she had so willed it. Soft and submissive 
as she usually is, she stood firm in this; but this 
I must say, that she became even more loveable 
and good than before. She appeared never to 
think of herself; so pious, so indefatigable, so 
kind to the poor,—she was like a real angel. 
When the first anger of her father evaporated, 
she returned home. One gets accustomed to 
everything; though time may bring no roses, 
yet he wears away the thorns. Our father said 
no more, and even he seemed aware that with 
his pale child an angel had entered beneath his, 
roof. From year to year we hoped for a change, 
but things remained the same. Eight years from 
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that day our father died, and his widow went to 
relations at a distance. We would all gladly hare 
had Mary with us, but at this time an old house 
in Bristol fell to our share as an inheritance 
from a cousin, and Mary begged us, as it was 
not to be sold, to give it up to her for a dwelling. 
ThiB was done, and since then everything has 
remained as now.*' 

This was all that Hermina could learn of her 
aunt’s history, and it only stimulated her curiosity 
to know the true meaning of the mystery. This 
curiosity was exalted into the deepest, fondest 
sympathy, when in the unshared companionship 
of her aunt, she came fully under the influence 
of that peaceful, pure, and thoroughly pious na¬ 
ture; and never did she ask her a single question. 

Aunt Mary had judged truly of her own state; 
her health was broken, her life hastening to decay. 
Soon her weakness increased so much that she 
could not leave her bed. Hermina never wearied 
in her dear and pious duty; the affection between 
aunt and niece grew yet stronger, and the sense 
of maternal love, denied to Mary, now woke up 
within her for her young niece. 

It was in the beginning of autumn, a season so 
fatal to complaints of this kind, one still, calm 
evening, Hermina sate by the invalid’s bed, 
silently gazing on her features, when Mary lifted 
up her half-closed eyes. 

“ My child, have you written to the professor?” 

“Yes, aunt, immediately you wished it.” 

“That is well; he will soon be here,” she said, 
with a soft smile. 

Tears stood in Hermina’s eyes; her heart was 
full to overflowing; for the first time she spoke 
farther. 

“Aunt, dearest aunt, since you care for him 
so much, why oh, why ? You would surely have 
made him so happy ?” 

Mary laid her hand gently on the weeping 
maiden’s:— 

“Dear child, I shall not live long—you have 
loved me so well you shall not think of me as 
strange and capricious; I will tell you what I 
have never yet told to any one. Come nearer, I 
cannot speak long or loud, put the lamp a little 
farther off. 

Hermina, I was younger than you, still a child, 
when I sate at my mother’s death-bed, as you do 
now at mine. But with my mother all departed 
from me. I was beside myself with grief; I be¬ 
lieved that I could wring her from heaven with 
my prayers. She alone had power to comfort 
me. On that night she spoko to me long and 
from her inmost heart, and laid before me the 
deep, steadfast, soul-felt faith which had been 
the joy and consolation of her life; but my grief 
broke ever out afresh. “ Mother, dearest mother,” 
I cried, “how can I continue pious, how become 
good, without you? Promise me that you will 


come down and visit me from Heaven.” “ My 
child,” she said, earnestly, “you know not what 
you ask, such is not the will of God: God hath 
granted us light sufficient on our way. Yet, I 
promise you,” she said, with a singularly cloar 
and strong voice, “ if God so permits it, I will 
come to you once more when your soul is in 
peril.” These were her last words. 

The dying woman was silent for a long fane, 
then she began again, with short pauses:— 
“Hermina, my love for Ludovio was unspeak¬ 
ably great—more than I have words to tell. I 
knew that he did not wholly share my faith,— 
it grieved me, but I never thought to give him 
up on that account—he was a noble-minded man— 
I trusted to the might of love—God would, through 
me, lead him back to the faith. But, child! that 
was a harder task than wo are apt to believe. 
Ludovic’s was a splendid, highly-gifted mind: 
the opinions of one we love are wonderfully at¬ 
tractive;—I did not avoid discussions on the 
most sacred subjects; indeed, I wished to con¬ 
vert him. These notions, the idealism of Chris¬ 
tianity, as he called them, were always floating 
in my soul. I believed in Ludovic as long as I 
listened to him. When alone, then I felt that 
this was not the truth; but the star which had 
hitherto shone over me, I discerned no more. I 
could no longer look upwards as a child to its 
father. I was often secretly unhappy; yet, for 
all this, I did not think of giving up Ludovic. 
On that evening I told him everything that vexed 
and disturbed my soul, but he was not shaken 
by it He showed and explained to me clearly 
on what grounds I stood; it was merely a transi¬ 
tion towards the truth. Once more he spread 
before me the whole dazzling fabrics of his ideas; 
I could no longer discriminate—I was carried 
away, convinced, as I imagined; he enrolled me 
for a new life in the service of the Universal 
Spirit Exalted, filled with new light I thought 
myself when we returned, and in my quiet room 
it was still the same. On that night, Hermina, 
my mother came to me; then I knew what I must 
do. As his wife I could not have withstood him— 
and I broke the bond. He said much to me ;— 
that not with one syllable would he ever tamper 
with my faith. Alas ! I well knew that there is 
a silence in relation to some subjects which may 
effect more than a direct attack against which one 
is armed. My way was clear before me; and 
God has been very gracious to me. Of all the 
prayers which I have since then offered up to 
Him, one only—my first, my last, my most 
ardent, is yet unfulfilled. Ludovic is true towards 
me and towards himself; could he purchase 
heaven by a falsehood, he would not do it; and 
now, my child, good night” 

On the following day came a letter. Mary 
read it with brightened eyes. “ He has not had - 
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your letter yet, Hermina, bat he is coming soon.” 
Her sisters also came to Tisit her. She took an 
affectionate leave of them, bat did not wi&h them 
to remain. She lay calm and quiet, as in happy 
expectation. At length a carriage drove ap; the 
wofessor flung himself from it. “ Does she still 
live?” he asked, breathless, of Hermina. “ Thank 
God! ” he exclaimed, as she answered in the affir¬ 
mative, and went to his dying friend; no pre¬ 
paration was here needed. Long, long the two 
remained together, till Hermina ventured to come 
in. Ludovio sat close to Mary, who, lifted up in 
bed, leaned her head upon his breast, and looked 
on him with beaming, blissful eyes. The hands 
of both rested, clasped together, on Mary’s bible 


—her dearest memorial from her sainted mother. 
Hermina would have stolen away, but Mary 
nodded kindly to her, and said, in a low voioe: 
“Thank God, my child, my prayer is heard; my 
sacrifice has not been made in vain.” She spoke 
little more; but she withdrew herself not again 
from him from whom she had been so long divided. 
Together they received the holy supper—the last 
that should pass Mary’s lips. She died with a 
peaceful smile. Her countenance in death was 
as it were glorified, almost as lovely as when a 
young affianced bride, only of paler hue. 

The quiet house is shut up: still for the few 
to whom she belonged in life, it is hallowed by the 
soft and pious spirit of Aunt Mary. 


ALITHEA. 

BT JEROME A. MAXET. 


Call her not vain, nor blame her not that she, 
Whom loveliness in joyful triumph owns, 

Plays not the cloistering nun, but freely lays 
Her fair page open to be read of all. 

And generously familiar to the light; 

(While Purity and Pride around her still 
Bring radiant Honor to enchant the air.) 

God was not chary when He fashioned her; 

But wrought with liberal hand, not hoarding up 
Within His undream’d treasury of spells 
The rarer forces perfected in her: 

She doeth but as He, in that she makos 
Munificent using of His blossing gifts. 
Wherefore thus lavish of His sovereign art, 
That to her eye its jowclcd arrows loft, 

Stored in the silken quiver of the lash; 

That to her hair the changeful glory placed 
Of seas at midnight sprinkled with the stars : 
That from the subtler rimming of a cloud 
Caught for her skin a softly, lustrous layer, 
Transparently inlaid on lip and cheek, 

To show the bright blood exquisitely thro’; 

That gave her step the striveless pleasant flow 
Of motion riding on a summer wave; 

That, with an energy so fino and bold, 

Meted and drew the lines whieh mould a shspo, 
Whose least dividing by tho toyfhl air 
Comes with a pathos matchless under heaven. 
By all that we may mark in earth or sky, 


How eloquently is the lesson taught? 

That with a boon as bounteously we deal 
As the first almoner. 

Note but the bird, 

That, with the earliest blazonry of dawn, 

Pours round thro’ heaven so streamingly bis song; 
As life itself came to him on the sound, 

And wings were nearly mode to bear it on; 

Whose treble only falters into rest 
With the last dropping of his lids in sleep; 

Say, do yc weary of his dainty song, 

Flinging a daily sweetness on your ways ? 

And then the flowers—spring they not everywhere * 
A haunting joy, and yet a marvel ever; 

Whose tender bravery and airy grace, 

A kindling there of something spiritual, 

Do make it possiblo to dream them even 
Our vanishod lov’d ones, wearing such a guise. 

And leaping to our feet in greeting glad, 

0, do yo ask them in their loneliness 
To fold their leaves for idle pageantry. 

Nor givo the air ono token whoro they bend ? 

Not lightly was the mission set apart 
To Beauty’s singing, visible or voiced, 

So that the dearness of its perfect rhythm, 

With all our nature blendeth for attune; 

And, with an over present inspiration, 

Entreat an inner fairness to our lives. 


ROME. 


’Twas dark: a sable cloak hung o’er the tower, 
Whose thick’ning folds made drear the midnight hour; 
Dcath-silence reigned, and all was hush’d and still, 
Save distant echoes o’er the Pauline hill, 

Which came at intervals from crowded halls, 

Where wealth and beauty shone in splendid balls ! 

With quick’ning pace the steeds of Phoebus rode 
Forth from their Eastern balls—their bright abode, 
And, ere they bad appeared, their traces broke— 


And as they fled the revellers awoke 
To view, with sunken eye and sick’ning heart, 
Tho wealth and glory of the state depart! 

The gloom grew thloker, and the faneral knell 
The truth announced; and they ignobly fell: 

Once more a sable cloud bung o’er the bill 
And every artery in the state was still; 

No echo came from court or crowded hall; 

For all was hushed In their last mournful fall! 

Clarence Carijitoiv. 
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THE MANDARIN’S QUEUE. 

A CHINESE “TAIL.” 



Thi Mandarin, Tchi-Kao, governed the Dis¬ 
trict of Sin, one of the most important in the 
Chinese Empire. 

He owed his elevation to this high function, to 
^ the talent he had exhibited as general in the war 
against the Western Tartars, and to his alder- 
2 


manic rotundity! Tchi-Kao had never loet a 
battle. When the enemy approached too near 
his position, he struck his tents during the night, 
and removed to the greatest possible distance; 
and by this means was enabled, each day, to 
dispatch to the emperor the most satisfactory 
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assurances of his own health and that of his 
army. 

The Tartar Chief, convinced that this manoeuvre 
concealed some deep design, or an ambuscade, 
dared not advance further into the interior of 
the empire; and so, having contented himself 
with pillaging, and sacking, and burning the 
neighboring provinces, he offered terms of peace. 
Tchi-Kao deigned to accept his propositions, and 
returned to court with the reputation of a, con¬ 
summate warrior. He was the first Chinese 
.general who had discovered the secret of never 
fighting under any circumstances. Far be it 
from me to tear from his brow these Chinese 
laurels, or to critioise too closely the masterly in¬ 
activity of the valorous Tchi-Kao. Besides, 
were I tempted to contest his military genius, I 
should be obliged to confess with the Chinese 
historians, unanimous upon this point, that the 
general was naturally called by the prodigious 
rotundity of his abdomen to the highest dignities 
of the empire. “ Great stomach, great dignities," 
is a Chinese proverb, and Tchi-Kao had, there¬ 
fore, all possible right to surmount his cap with 
the red button accorded to mandarins of the first 
•class, and to the governorship of the fruitful and 
beautiful province of Siu. Tchi-Kao was forty 
years old, with a bright eye, fresh complexion, 
and a tender regard for the fair sex. Upon this 
latter ground, which perhaps is the most perilous, 
he renounced his system of retreat, and was al¬ 
most bold and audacious. 44 Circumstances alter 
•cases." His subjects, too, were well satisfied with 
his government, and each day blessed the emperor 
for sending them a mandarin at once so fat, and 
possessing the amiable and peace-loving qualities 
of a Chinese general. The country had never 
■beenmore free and happy than under this military 
despotism. Singular country, having nothing in 
common with others! 

From time to time, Tchi-Kao manifested his 
existence to his subjects by proclamations upon 
colored paper, which were read at the street 
corners with the most profound respect Some¬ 
times they were exhortations to the inhabitants 
to conform more strictly to the presreiptions of 
the 44 Book of Holy Rites," or a commentary on 
•some sage maxim of Koung-Tseu, Meug-Tseu, or 
seme other philosopher; at others, were the 
Announcement of a fete, the transmission of an 
imperial order, or the creation of some new god. 

The secretary of Tchi-Kao, enjoying a diploma 
from the University of Pekin, was particularly 
ehargod to soften the effect of the official prose, 
by apt quotation and rhetorical figures. Every¬ 
thing went marvelously well. The secretary 
wrote, the people admired, and the general, 
beloved by his whole district, grew fatter every 

<hy- 

One day the peaceful inhabitants of Siu read 


upon the gates of the city, and upon the walls of 
all the pagodas, an edict on red paper, in a style 
! less academical than usual, but of a nature to 
1 produce a striking effect upon the crowd. It read 
as follows:—Tchi-Kao, mandarin of the red button 
always victorious; the sword of the “Celestial 
Empire; the right hand of the brother of the 
moon:— 

To all who shall read those presents, tchm-tchin! 
and prosperity for ten thousand years:— Whereas , 
Hair is the most beautiful ornament of men: and 
whereas,—contrary to the formal recommenda¬ 
tions of the 44 Book of Holy Rites," and of the 
traditions of our ancestors, the greater part of 
the inhabitants of the district of Siu, neglect their 
hair, and do not give to the national queue its 
proper development 

And, seeing that a negligence so culpable might 
compromise the patriotism of the people, and dis¬ 
honor the district in the eyes of neighboring pro¬ 
vinces, and further, wishing always to proceed in 
the way of reform in the most gentle manner, as 
a good father and not with rigor, it is, 

(Each one redouble their attention and read with respect.) 

1st. Ordered .—That a reward of 100 taels and 
the privilege of dining upon rice, and drinking 
tea at the table of General Tchi-Kao, ( incline your 
head,) shall be given to the inhabitant of the dis¬ 
trict of Siu, who at the end of three months from 
the date of this edict, shall be recognized as the 
possessor of the longest queue, and the most lus¬ 
trous hair. 

2d. The competition shall take plaoe in the 
court of the palace of the mandarin, ( here tchin - 
tehin three times,) Tchi-Kao, himself, being the 
judge. Have confidence in his justice! 

8d. An honorary premium, also, to bo granted 
to mustachios; old men having preference. 

This edict, signed by my hand, and under the 
great seal, must be punctually obeyed. 

Signed second month, first day, at the most 
lucky hour. Tchi-Kao. 

One may imagine the commotion such a procla¬ 
mation would produce! Tchi-Kao had not, like 
many governors, a mania for edicts. He put 
them forth but rarely, and the public business 
never suffered in consequence of the omission; 
but when he had a mind to do so, it was done 
with the greatest effect. 

The people of Siu, therefore, read very gravely 
his decree. 44 Tchi-Kao is right," said they— 
“our neighbors of Ya-0 should not throw con¬ 
tempt upon us, nor should we be their inferiors 
by a hair. The consideration in which we stand, 
and the happiness of our district forbid it. What 
an honor if the celebrity of our long queues, 
should extend throughout the empire! The son 
of the brother of the moon shall be satisfied, and 
Siu become an attraction to the most beautiful 
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women; our flower-boats shall not yield to those 
of the famous Sou-Tchou.” 

Such were the commentaries upon the red edict, 
heard about the corners; the news spread and 
excited the whole population. Never had the 
polished period of the secretary of Tchi-Kao ob¬ 
tained such success! 

“A reward of 100 taels 1 what a fortune!” 
Eat face to face with the great mandarin—what 
an honor! 

Koung-Tsen himself, the great philosopher, 
had never spoken better. One might look a long 
while for a hundred taels among kit maxims, and 
as for the honor of dining at hit table—one makes 
a wry face at the very thought of it! 

The new edict then was most popular. It was 
talked of in the street, in the squares and in the 
pagodas; and each one on reaching home, told 
the women, who were wonder-struck at the in¬ 
genious idea of the mandarin, and could only look 
upon it as an act of gallantry towards themselves. 
They would doubtless have desired that Tchi-Kao 
had offered a hundred taels for their benefit also, 
but it could have redounded only to their disad¬ 
vantage, as it would not have been prudent to 
expose them to the danger of losing their hair 
by handfuls, in such a fearful struggle for supre¬ 
macy. 

But how shall we paint the ecstasy of the bar¬ 
bers ? The edict of the governor was for them 
fortune, consequence, everything. They took 
copies of it, and hung it up in the most con¬ 
spicuous places in their shops. Many even went 
so far as to enclose in the altar of their household 
god the eloquent prose of Tchi-Kao. It was 
delightful to hear their expressions of gratitude. 

“What an excellent mandarin have we,” said 
one. “ He is without an equal in the empire,” 
said another. “ He has conquered the Tartars.” 
** He protects the barbers.” “ These forty years 
that I have been shaving,” said their chief, “ I 
have read nothing so eloquent. Ton are more 
fortunate than your elders, young shavers I—Oh 
that Tchi-Kao had Hvod in our day?” “It is a 
oomplete reform.” “Better than that, it is a 
revolution.” “ A revolution which will make us 
all rich.” “ And by which everybody will profit,” 
added a philosopher of the company, “ for it rests 
upon our old traditions, and upon the truest 
principles. Is not the head the noblest portion 
of the body ? What would a head be without a 
queue ?” 

“ Tchi-Kao deserves well of his country.” 

“ And of the barbers”—long live Tchi-Kao! 

Bat the enthusiasm was not confined to talk¬ 
ing. It was deeided by acclamation that the 
corporation of barbers of Siu, with banner at their 
head, should march to the hotel of the mandarin 
that very evening in procession, with a brilliant 
fihunination of lanterns, to present him an ad¬ 


dress of thanks, and offer him respectfully, pre¬ 
sents ; and amongst other things, a razor with an 
ivory handle, having inscribed upon it the date 
of the immortal decree, as a testimonial of their 
gratitude. An old student, unsuccessful in the 
field of literature, and since become a barber, was 
charged with the composition of the address, te 
be read by the chief, in the name of the corpora¬ 
tion. 

Accordingly, that evening, the numerous com¬ 
pany of barbers, having swelled their numbers as 
much as possible by invitation to those of neigh¬ 
boring district, put itself in motion, preceded by 
banners and a noisy band of musicians. 

False queues, admirably platted, and perfumed 
with the most odorous pomatums, and precious 
oils, were suspended from long bamboos, and 
carried by the principal 'barbers of the city. 
Then followed the presents, upon a dais, canopied 
with rich silk, and illuminated by brilliant and 
costly lanterns. The corUgt advanced in order, 
and arrived, increased by a curious crowd, at the 
hotel of the mandarin. 

Tchi-Kao had not been informed of the intended 
demonstration; the design was, to cause him an 
agreeable surprise. He was still at table, when 
the servants ran to announce the arrival, having 
scarcely finished his supper. He would have 
much preferred if they had not interfered with 
his quiet digestion; nevertheless, he gave orders 
to admit the deputation, and went himself to the 
vestibule to deceive.them; retaining however, his 
pipe, like a man intending to grant but a short 
audience. 

After a long murmur of (ckin-tchin y and a pan¬ 
tomime the most respectful, the chief of the bar¬ 
bers, commenced the reading of the address. The 
author had distinguished himself by writing it in 
verse, and harmonious rhyme. There have al¬ 
ways been (poets) among the (barbers). 

History, unfortunately, has not preserved the 
verses which the chief barber pronounced; for 
Tchi-Kao, to whom his glorious campaigns had 
allowed little time to cultivate the bellet-UUreSf 
interrupted, brusquely, the reading at the most 
pathetic point, and addressed the deputation as 
follows: “ My good friends! I am charmed that 
my edict has given you pleasuro; my secretary, 
A-Tchi, shall read your verses; that regards him 
alone. As for your razor, I accept it very wil¬ 
lingly, and if it will cut better than my own, I 
will use it; meanwhile go qnietly home, your 
joy can not be permitted to trouble the city, my 
duty is to watch over all, and these demonstra¬ 
tions, always noisy, are not necessary. Your 
intentions are good, no doubt, but you lose time, 
and that is precious.* Go shave, my friends! 
You will have much to do, and I am very glad of 
it.” After this short speech, in which the man¬ 
darin showed more good sense than eloquence, 
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the barbers retired, crying vociferously. “ Long 
live Tchi-Kao, the Victorious 1” 

For his part the worthy governor quietly re¬ 
lighted his pipe, which unfortunately had gone 
out, and returning to his apartments, called for 
his tea to refresh him after his oratorical labors. 
He had never before spoken so much after dinner. 
As he had promised, he handed the poetic effusion 
of the barbers to his secretary, A-Tchi, who from 
envy no doubt, threw it among his waste paper. 
What an unhappy day for the wise A-Tchi, to see 
such enthusiasm produced by a decree he had 
not made, answered in verses he could not equal! 

From the day after that on which the edict was 
published, the first excitement having passed, 
each one set to work to earn the reward. 

The dandies of Siu, to whom the reproach 
contained in the edict did not apply of having 
neglected the elongation and cultivation of their 
queues, were of course considerably in advance 
of their competitors. They lounged about the 
public thoroughfare, displaying with pride, their 
queues, well-grown and platted, as a defiance to 
others not so well provided. But the growing 
ambition of their rivals was not the less active, 
and queues which had been until then neglected— 
tails of yesterday—aspired also to contest the 
prize against all comers. 

The shops of the barbers were crammed with 
people waiting their turns, and even the streets 
bofore their doOrs were converted into anti-cham¬ 
bers ; each candidate for ton$orial honors, strug¬ 
gling with his fellow to get possession of the 
chair; the successful selling out their privileges 
like the possessors of opera tickets on a benefit 
night, of the wonderful Jenny! The licensed 
barbers could not accommodate their customers; 
their number increased every day, so lucrative 
had the business become, and, at the end of the 
first month, one half the town shaved and dressed 
the other half. 

But the use of the razor and scissors was in¬ 
sufficient, pomatums, and essences were necessary 
to increase and stimulate the hairy growth, and 
to give it lustre. Accordingly the walls of the 
town were covered with bills, large and small, 
red, blue, green, yellow, and of every imaginable 
color and device, announcing the new discovery 
of wonder-working pomatums, and miraculous 
oils. 

“ Buy my. pomatum, the best in the world,” 
said the advertisement of barber Ayo. 

“ My bear’s oil will do the business,” said an¬ 
other. “ Beware of cheats and counterfeits, my 
essence of dragon is only sold, etc., published a 
third, “ Tchi-Kao himself uses it daily.” 

“ The water of Sou-Tchon is worthy of its great 
celebrity. Make haste to my shop; it is growing 
scarce from the increase^!demand; it is used con¬ 
stantly by the emperor.” 


In short, there was a perfect deluge of adver¬ 
tisements of this kind, and the whole city ex¬ 
haled such a perfume of oils, and pomatum, that 
one might expect hair to grow on the very walls! 

Our governor, not troubling himself with the 
popular excitement, remained quietly ensconced 
in his hotel; from time to time indulging himsell 
in glorious fits of laughter over the advertise¬ 
ments which were brought to him by the inferior 
mandarins. 

“ By Koung-Tseu! ” cried he, “ that was a won¬ 
derful edict, we shall have a rare crowd at the 
competition. By the bye, A-Tchi, what pomatum 
do you use ? It appears to me that your queue is 
very short, make haste, my friend—the day will 
soon be here.” 

“ Great Tchi-Kao! dare I say to your excellency 
that I do not comprehend you.” Bah! 100 taels 
for the longest queues—that is plain enough. * 1 The 
barbers comprehended it at once: they have poets 
among them too: eh! friend A-Tchi! By the bye, 
what do you think of the verses of the other even¬ 
ing, have you read them?” “Miserable trash, 
your excellency! they smell of pomatum.” 
“Enough 11 see with regret, that you are no friend 
to the barbers; you are wrong, my dear doctor, 
our throats are every day at their mercy.” 

A-Tchi, without doubt was puzzled to discover 
the political design of the mahdarin in publishing 
his edict—and he was not alone in his perplexity. 
Many disinterested persons, either because they 
had no ambition, or that their hair stubbornly 
refused the coaxing of oils and pomatums, and 
therefore could have no hope of the reward, 
thought that Tchi-Kao was hoaxing; others 
that he was insane. It was at any rate curious, 
that the prize of 100 taels should put all heads 
in motion! 

Lest the gentle reader should suffer as well as 
the wondering people of Siu, it is proper that I 
disclose the governor’s secret. 

Tchi-Kao, I blush to say it, was bald! In the 
war against the Tartars, he had not lost a single 
battle; the reader knows why! but, in marching 
backwards and forward among the snowy moun¬ 
tains, he had lost all his hair. His faithful ser¬ 
vant Chang, was the sole confident of this mis¬ 
fortune, which he concealed from the eyes of the 
world by a false queue, adroitly fixed to the bonnet 
of “ mandarin of the red” which he never took 
from his head under any circumstances. 

But in his later days, (misfortunes never come 
singly,) the governor had fallen desperately in 
love with a young lady of good family in a distant 
district, whom he wished to marry. The reputa¬ 
tion of his brilliant campaigns, his dignity oi 
mandarin, and last, not least, bis sleek rotundity, 
gave a favorable aspect to his pretensions in the 
eyes of the parents. Nevertheless he imagined 
that he should add to these eminent qualifications. 
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doubtless from some loverlike fancy, by an irre¬ 
proachable queue. Chang had visited every hair 
dresser in town, but none of the specimens ex¬ 
hibited would, in his estimation, become the 
dignity of the governor. At length, Tchi-Kao 
became impatient “ It is foolish thus to harrass 
poor Chang with a bootless errand, and to tor¬ 
ment myself by his ill success: however I am 
determined to possess the finest hair, and the 
most graceful queue in the empire, before six 
months roll round. I have an idea.” His decree 
developed it 

Meanwhile, the decisive term approached. 
The rivalry of barbers, and pomatum sellers in¬ 
creased in violence every day, without the least 
mitigation. On the contrary, *t seemed to gain 
strength as the event grew nearer. A change took 
place in the manoeuvres of the aspirants. Nobody 
thought of exhibiting the length of his queue in 
the street, but each one scrupulously kept its 
length concealed, by winding it round his head 
under his cap, to the end that, his rivals might 
not anticipate the amount of his pretensions to 
the great prize. The sight of a fine queue either 
caused great anxiety in those who feared the result, 
or increase of self-esteem in those who believed 
their own surpassed it It was well that the 
three months were almost expired, for the un¬ 
happy district of Siu, could bear but little more. 

On the day designated, an immense crowd 
throngod the outer court of the mandarin. 
Queues rolled down their whole length upon the 
shoulders of the competitors. At the first view, 
cries of admiration and envy filled the air from 
a thousand throats. 

It was soon evident that some twenty or more 
so far exceeded the rest, that the multitude of 
disappointed aspirants hurried away filled with 
shame and despair and cursing the decree, bar¬ 
bers, pomatum, and Tchi-Kao, swearing, that the 
mandarin should not soon again entrap them with 
his follies. 

When the crowd had thus dispersed, and none 
but the real candidates were left, Tchi-Kao, 
followed by A-Tchi and Chang, descended the 
steps of his hotel with grave demeanor, and 
passed them in review. A gleam of satisfaction 
ov ersp read his countenance at the sight of the 
wonderful tidal before him and outshone even his 
judicial dignity. He ordered the competitors 
into line, and then proceeded to the examination 
of each particular head and queue. 

It was a beautiful sight to witness! the smooth 
foreheads freshly shaven, xmeturous with oil and 
pomatum, and redolent of perfumes. From each 
head descended a noble plait of hair, long, thick, 
and glossy, to the very ground, decreasing 
gradually in size, until it terminated in a fanci¬ 
ful knot of ribbon. The mandarin was ravished 
with joy; Chang inhaled with delight the fragrant 


perfume from the odoriferous heads; and A-Tohi 
himself, the classic A-Tchi, could not refrain from 
expressing his admiration. 

“By my two-edged sword,” exclaimed Tchi- 
Kao, “I could have met the Tartars face to face, 
had I been supported by a regiment of heads like 
these!” 

“ Oh!” cried Chang, “ I have visited every hair 
dresser in the city, and I defy the best perru- 
quier among them, to produce such queues as 
these!” “Nature always excels art,” said the 
philosophic A-Tchi. ” The candidates, immovable 
in their ranks, heard with impatience the oaths 
of the general, the comparisons of the valet, and 
the axioms of the secretary, in fact they soaroely 
breathed, each one knowing that bat one of their 
number could bear away the 100 taels. 

After a close scrutiny, ten were first selected, 
and from these five: ttie rejected retiring with 
exclamations of despair! How much time and 
pomatum lost! Some even so Aar forgot them¬ 
selves, as to seize their queues frantically, and 
brandish them in the very face of tho mandarin, 
as in defiance of his decision. The choice vas 
becoming more and more difficult. Tchi-Kao 
hesitated for a long time. At length three more 
were thrown out from the competition, and but 
two remained. 

The general stepped aside with Chang and A- 
Tchi, to take counsel. 

“ That fellow to the right,” said he, “ appears 
to have the longest by the breadth of a hair.” 

“What regularity and lustre in that to the 
left,” cried A-Tchi. Chang, consulted in his 
turn,*sided with the secretary. 

“Enough said! the die is cast,” said Tchi-Kao 
the left has won. “Ask his name, A-Tchi, and 
invite him to dinner this afternoon; it is in the 
edict.” This decision, was followed by that for 
mustachios, but this contest was without in¬ 
terest—one of the contenders for the prize, an 
old priest of the worship of Fo—presented a face 
so hideously hirsute, that the rest immediately 
took to flight. Tchi-Kao accordingly presented 
him with one tael, a pipe, and a fan, ornamented 
with verses by the classic secretary. 

Dinner arrived, the conqueror in the struggle 
for queues was introduced to the eating saloon of 
the mandarin. He was a cheese merchant, by name 
Ta Tong, a person who up to that time was un¬ 
known in Siu, but whose success now filled evexy 
month. 

The table of Tchi-Kao was sumptuously served, 
shark fins, swallows’ nests, snail soup, jellies, 
creams, and sweetmeats, in a word, dishes the 
most rare and delicate, followed each other in 
rapid succession. 

The timidity of Ta Tong soon gave way before 
the good humor of the general, who talked of his 
campaigns, and invented his visitors. And on his 
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part, the cheese-monger ate and drank as much 
as possible, as might be expected of a poor devil 
whose usual fare was rice and water. 

The dinner over, Tchi-Kao conducted his guest 
into a little cabinet where tea and pipes were 
provided; the servants were dismissed and the 
door closed. 

After the first pipe, the mandarin went to a 
closet which he unlocked, and brought forward 
two dishes in gilded lacker-work, upon which 
were several utensils, the mere sight of which 
sent a tremor to the heart of Ta Tong; they were 
pipes of the forbidden opium! 

“Do you use thief” said Tchi-Kao. 

By my ancestors! answered Ta Tong trembling¬ 
ly. I have always respected the law, and the 
smoke of opium has never passed my lips. 

“Bah! you’ll enjoy a puff of it.” 

“Does your excellency wish to ruin me? 
Opium is forbidden by penalties the most severe, 
and if the brother of the moon heard.” .... 

“ Brave Ta Tong! I respect your scruples; but 
I love opium more. Come, my friend, here’s 
your pipe.’,’ 

Ta Tong took it and smoked. 

It is only the first puff that is difficult. The 
cheesemonger took one pipe, then another, a 
third; and fell down stupified. 

When he had arrived at the last degree of in¬ 
toxication, and his face was completely em¬ 
purpled with excitement and drunkenness, Tchi 
Kao gave an exclamation of joy, the longer con¬ 
tinued as it had been pent up in his impatient 
80 ul. 

“ At last I have it It is mine.” And at the 
same time taking a pair of scissors from his 
pocket, he mercilessly cut off, not without diffi¬ 
culty from its thickness, the queue of Ta Tong, 
who was, no doubt, eqjoying the sweet dream of 
success. 

“What an ornament for my bald head. How 
beautiful in the eyes of my intended! O! Tchi- 
Kao, you now can boast the most splendid queue 
in the empire. Of what value, beside this, are 
my victories, my embonpoint , my red button, the 
admiration of my subjects, or the enthusiasm of 
the barbers,” soliloquised the general. 

Meantime it was necessary to destroy, as soon 
as possibble, all traces of the crime. The mand¬ 
arin called his faithful Chang, acknowledged the 
object of his edict, showed him the scissors and 
the separated queue, and then said— 

“ Take a boat and carry this poor devil a hun¬ 
dred leagues from Siu; give him a hundred taels 
-—a thousand, if you will—all that he asks, on 
condition that he never again sets foot in Siu. 
Lose no time. I count upon your despatch. Go, 
and return quickly. I will reward you well. 
You shall be a mandarin.” 

Chang said not a word in reply. He took 


some ingots of gold, which Tchi-Kao gave him 
for the expenses of the voyage, and to purchase 
the silence of Ta Tong, hastened his departure, 
and embarked that very evening. 

The unfortunate cheesemonger, still under the 
effects of the opium, was carried on board in a 
box, scrupulously hidden from all curious eyes. 

But let us for a moment leave Tchi-Kao with 
his prize, and his victim, with Chang, whilst we 
take a glance at Siu, at the end of the eventful day. 

It must be confessed that the discontent was 
general. 

At first the unsuccessful candidates exclaimed 
and protested against the injustice, and scanda¬ 
lous favoritism that had been showed in the 
decision. The barbers were furious, because 
none of them could attribute to himself the 
glory of over having shaved, or pomatumed the 
victor. Ta Tong was a poor devil whom nobody 
knew, and, who had avowed beforehand, that ho 
had never UBed any other unguent than his cheese! 
what a scandal, for the barbers, and advertisers 
of miraculous oils, and wonder working pomatums! 

Finally, when there was no longer hope of the 
reward of 100 taels, the populace, the most un¬ 
grateful of all things, forgetting its three months 
enthusiasm mercilessly criticised the decree, 
calling it absurd, undignified, ridiculous. “We 
would have done better to have minded our 
business,” said one, “ than to have lost time in oil¬ 
ing our hair without counting the cost of bear’s 
grease and pomatum.” 

“ Tchi-Kao, has hoaxed us,” said another. 

Some, more indulgent, attributed the edict to 
the folly of the mandarin, and contented them¬ 
selves with saying. “We have a wig-block for 
magistrates,” little thinking how near the truth 
they guessed. 

Thus—0 vanity of human aspirations—Tchi- 
Kao, the great general, but now the idol of the 
barbers, and the people, was nothing but a dee- 
pot, a miserable joker—a wig-block, a nincom¬ 
poop! 

Believe in popularity if you can, with his ex¬ 
ample before you! 

Alas! the truth did not stop there. The day 
after the award, while the crowd in the great 
square of the pagoda, still muttered curses against 
their mandarin, -and the leaders of popular ex¬ 
citement, (they are found always, and every¬ 
where,) prepared themselves to fan the blaze 
to a revolution if they could, suddenly there ap¬ 
peared, running from a street leading from the 
river, a man violently gesticulating, and exclaim¬ 
ing loudly, as he constantly carried his hand to a 
tuft of hair behind. It was Ta Tong. Imme¬ 
diately surrounded by an immense crowd he told 
with indignant voice the story of his triumph, his 
dinner with the mandarin, and the snare which 
had bees laid for him, in which his queue had 
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been so ignominously treated. Vengeance! cried 
he, vengeance against the infamous Tchi-Kao! 

The riotous spirits wanted but a pretext. The 
victim had come to them. Profiting then by the 
sympathetic indignation of the populace, produced 
by the recital of Ta Tong, they rushed to the 
hotel of the mandarin. Let us hasten to say, in 
following them, that the faithless Chang had 
preferred to disembarass himself of the cheese¬ 
monger, without parting with the ingots of gold; 
he had then taken flight at the first village, leaving 
in the boat the unhappy Ta Tong, who, upon his 
awaking from the stupor in which the opium had 
thrown him, sought vainly for his queue, and at 
length discovering the frightful truth, had re¬ 
turned, furious from its loss, to the city. 

Tchi-Kao, frill of confidence in the fidelity of 
Chang, yielded himself up to the most delicious 
reveries and anticipations; he even prided him¬ 
self on the ingenuity with which he had out¬ 
witted JTa Tong, when the crowd suddenly and 
tumultuously entered the court before the 
hotel, forced the doors, trampling under foot the 
servants in their course, scattered themselves 
about the chambers, and penetrated even to the 
apartments of the general. 

Frightened at the uproar, he thought at first 
he would practise his old system of retreats as 
among the Tartars. But all egress was cut off, 
and even before he could attempt defence, he was 
discovered, seized, and almost beaten by the ex* 
asperated multitude; at the head of whom, he 
recognized Ta Tong, the most savage of them all! 

The cheese-monger conducted the most eager 
to the cabinet where the treachery had been 
consummated, and there in the closet with the 
pipes of opium, he found hiB inimitable queue! 

From the hotel the excitement spread through¬ 
out the city and district, and it was necessary that 
the mandarin of a neighboring province, should 
be called in in haste to restore order, and to try 
his ancient colleague, accused of cutting off the 
queue of a Chinaman and of using opium; crimes 
for which he was amenable to the Imperial Court 
at Pekin. 

A fortnight after these events, the general 
appeared before his judges. He was clothed in 
the costume of his rank, the rod button of a man¬ 
darin of the first class surmounted his silken cap, 
from which also shot up the emblematic peacock’s 
feather; his breast glittering with golden em¬ 
broidery, the privilege of his rank, and his two- 
edged sword hung suspended from his ornamented 
belt by a rich “agrafe* of precious stones. 

By his side was A-Tchi, his former secretary, 
now his advocate; opposite to them was placed 
Ta Tong, assisted by many of the inhabitants of 
gin; the former held in his hand the proofs of 
the mandarin’s guilt—the queue which had so 
cruelly been ravished from him, and the scissors, 


the instrument of the crime. The judicial bench 
was occupied by the highest dignitaries of the 
empire, and the utmost solemnity was observed. 
The acts spoke for themselves. The indictment 
briefly set forth the charges which weighed so 
heavily upon the unfortunate Tchi-Kao. The 
interrogations, and depositions of witnesses con¬ 
firmed it in every particular. During the pas¬ 
sionate denunciations of Ta Tong upon the wit¬ 
ness stand, and the murmurs of indignation amid 
the audience, the mandarin preserved his calm¬ 
ness and dignity. When the time came for the 
defence, A-Tchi arose, and, in a most pathetio 
discourse, retraced the warlike exploits of the 
general, his victories over the Tartars, and the 
popular affection which had for so long a time 
attended his unfortunate client. He read the 
enthusiastic address of the barbers of Siu, and, 
coming at length to the charges of the indictment, 
he referred them to one of those fatal influences 
which at times lead astray the most noble minds. 
His pleading lasted for two hours, and produoed 
an evident effect upon his auditory; but alas! it 
was impossible to wrestle against such positive 
evidence. Whenever the court appeared to be 
moved by the eloquence of the doctor, Ta Tong, 
the inexorable Ta Tong, flourished in the air his 
mutilated queue, and thus destroyed the effect of 
the most passionate appeals and pathetic periods. 

Judgment was pronounced. The prisoner oonr 
victed on all the charges, was condemned to im¬ 
mediate degradation from his rank, and the loss 
of all his employments. 

By a second decree, wholly unexpected, Ta 
Tong, convicted of smoking opium to intoxication, 
was condemned to the confiscation of his queue, 
and to keep his head shaved for the rest of his 
life, nothing remained for him but to become a 
priest of Fo!* 

Some of the audience, all tlieir bad passions 
having been excited by these occurrences, in¬ 
sinuated that the president of the tribunal, con¬ 
demned by nature to a false queue, could not 
resist the temptation to confiscate to his own 
profit, the property of the victimized Ta Tong. 

The sentences were strictly executed. Tchi- 
Kao descended to the most obscure ranks of the 
people, grew thin with despair, and died in pov¬ 
erty. Ta Tong returned to his cheese, and A- 
Tchi again took up Ms literary labors, and made 
proclamations of the most 6rnate character for 
other nna^dfr ri off , but he remained all his life the 
enemy of barbers. As for Chang, the traitor, 
he was never heard of more. 

Nevertheless, from that epoch, the province of 
Siu was celebrated for the elegance of its dandies, 
the superiority of its pommadee, the beauty of its 
queues, and the skill of its barbers. 

Posterity more just than his contemporariecj 

• Ibe tonsure Is «ms of thsrltos of the Priesthood cita. 
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baton the memory of Tchi-Kao—compassionates 
lde misfortunes, and has caused the famous edict 
to be engraved in letters of gold upon tablets of 
marble, in the great pagoda. 

Thanks to these posthumous honors, the only 
ones that the truly great can count upon, the 


name of Tchi-Kao is again popular. Fame will 
grow hoarse, perhaps, some day in recounting his 
glorious victories, but the remembrance of the 
mandarin and his edict, will live forever enshrined 
in the gr&tefui hearts of the patriotic barbers of 
Siu 1 


ODE TO SHAK8PEARE. 

BT A. J. &BQUIBR. 


Ha went forth into Nature, and be sung, 

Her first-born of imperial sway—the lord 
Of sea, and continent, and clime, and tongue; 

Striking the Harp with whose sublime accord 
The wholo creation rung! 

He went forth into Nature and he sung, 

Her grandest terrors and her simplest themes,— 
The torrent by the battling crag o’erhung, 

And the wild daisy on its brink that gleams 
Unharmed, and lifts a dew drop to the sun! 

The muttering of the tempest in its halls 
Of darkness turretted, beheld alone 
By an overwhelming brilliance which appals 
The turbulence of Ocean—the soft calm 
Of the sequestered vale—the bride-like day, 

Or sainted eve, dispensing holy balm 
From her lone lamp of silver, thro’ the grey 
That leads the star-crowned Night adown the moun¬ 
tain way! 

These were his themes, and more—no little bird 
Lit in the April forest, but he drew 
From its wild notes a meditative word— 

A gospel that no other mortal knew: 

Bard, priest, evangelist! from hidden ceils 
Of riches inexhaustible, he took 
The potent ring of her profoundest spells, 

And wrote great Nature’s Book ! 

They people earth, and sea, and air, 

The dim tumultuous band, 

Oalled into being everywhere 
By his creative wand; 

In kingly eourt and savage lair, 

Prince, peasant, priest, and sage, and peer, 

And midnight hag, and lady fair, 

Pure as the white rose in her hair; 

And warriors, that on barbed steed, 

Burn to do the crested deed; 

And lovers that delighted rove 
When moonlight marries with the grove, 

Glide forth—appear! 

To breathe, or love, or hate, or fear,* 

And with most unexampled wile, 

To win a soul-enraptured smile, 

Or blot it in a tear 

Hark! a horn 

That with repeated winding shakes, 

O'er hill and glen and far-resoonsive lakes, 

The mantle of the morn! 


Now, on the mimio soene, 

The simplest of all simple pairs 
That ever drew from laughter tears. 

Touchstone and Audrey, hand in hand, 

Come hobbling e’er the green; 

While Rosalind in strange disguise. 

With manly dress but maiden eyes 
Which, spite herself, will look sidewise. 

E'en in this savage land; 

And her companion like the flower, 

That beaten by the morning shower 
Still in resplendent beauty stoops, 

Looking loveliest whilst it droops. 

Step faintly forth from weariness, 

All snowy in their maidenhood; 

Twin lillies of the wilderness, 

A shepherd and his shepherdess, 

In Arden’s gloomy wood! 

But comes anon, with halting step and pause, 

A miserable man! 

Revolving in each lengthened breath he draws. 
The deep, dark problem of material laws, 

That life is but a span. 

Secluded, silent, solitary, still. 

Lone in the vale and last upon the hill. 
Companionless beside the haunted stream. 
Walking the stars in the meridian beam; 

Himself the shade of an o’ershadowing dream; 
Blighting the rose 
With his imaginary woes. 

And weaving bird, and tree, and fruit, and flower 
Into a chain of such mysterious power, 

Such plaintive tale, 

The beauteous skies grow pale, 

And the rejoicing earth looks wan 

Like Jacques—her lonely melancholy man ! 

Ring silver-sprinkling, gushing hells, 

Blow clamorous pipes replying, 

In tipBy merriment that swells 
Forever multiplying! 

He comes! with great sunshiny face 
And chuckle deep, and glances warm. 

Sly words and strange attempts at grace 
A matron on each arm; 

He comes! of wit the soul and pith, 

Custodian and lessor; 

Room for him! Sir John Falstaff, with 
The Merry Wives of Windsor. 

Lo! on a blasted heath. 

Lit by a flashing storm. 
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The threatening darkness underneath, 

Three of the weird form! 

Chanting, dancing, all together, 

For a charm upon the heather, 

Filthy hags in the fool weather! 

The spell works, and behold! 

A castle in the midnight hour, 

Muffled mid battlement and tower, 

Whereon the crystal moon doth lower 
AntaretieaUy cold! 

A blackbird's note hath drilled the air 
And Ipft the stillness still more drear; 

Twice hath the horned owl around 
The chapel flown, nor uttered sound; 

The nighUbreeze now does scarcely blow, 

And now 'tis past and gone;— 

But the pale moon that like the snow 
Erewhile descending shone, 

Rncrimsoned as the torch of Mars, 

While cloud, on cloud, obscured the stars 
And rolls above the trees, 

Cleaves the dark billows of the Night, 

Like a shot-smitten sail in flight 
Over the howling seas— 

God! what a piercing shriek was there, 

So deep, and loud, and wild, and drear 
It bristles up the moistened hair 
And bids tho blood to freeze! 

Again—again— 

Athwart tho brain, 

That lengthened shriek of life-extorted pain ! 

And now, 'tis given o'er:— 

But from that pile despairingly doth soar 
A voice which cries like the uplifted main, 

u Glaznis hath murdered Sleep—Macbeth shall 
sleep no more!” 

Thick and faster now they come, 

In procession moving on, 

Neath the world embracing dome 
Of the unexhausted one; 

Mark them, while the cauldron bubbles, 

Throwing spells upon the sight, 

And the wizard flame redoubles 
In intensity of light: 

Here is one—a rustic maiden, 

Of the witching age; 

Cheeks with beauty overladen. 

Blushing like a sunset aiden, 

Mistress Anne Page! 


Here another, that doth follow, 

Full of starch decorum ; 

A wise man this Cousin Shallows, 

Justice of the Quorum; 

A third is timid, slight and tender. 

Shewing harmless Master Slender; 

A fourth, doth frowningly reveal, 

His princely mantle jeweled o'er. 

By knightly spurs upon his heel, 

And clanking sword of martial steel, 

The dark Venetian Moor! 

The fifth advances with a start, 

His eye transfixing like a dart, 

Black Richard of the lion-heart! 

And now they rush along the scene, 

In crowds with scarce a pause between; 

Prelates high, in church and state, 

Speakers dexterous in debate, 

Courtiers gay in satin hose, 

Clowns fantastic and jocose, 

Soldiers brave and virgins fair, 

Nymphs with golden flowing hair. 

And spirits of the azure air, 

Pass with solemn step and slow, 

Pass, but linger as they go, 

Like images that haunt the shade, 

Or visions of the white cascade, 

Or sunset on the snow. 

Then, then, at length, the crowning glory comes, 
Loud trumpets speak unto the sky and drums; 

Unroll the military chain 
From pole, to pole, 

Greet wide the wonder of the poet’s soul; 

With raven plume, 

And posture wrapt in high, prophetic gloom— 
Hamlet, the Dane! 

Bright shall thine altars be, 

First of the holy minstrel band. 

Green as the vine-encircled land. 

And vocal as the sea! 

Thy name is writ 
When stars are lit, 

And thine immortal shade, 

Mid archangelio clouds displayed. 

On Fame's empyrean seat, 

Sees the inseparable Nine 
In its reflected glory shine. 

And Nature at its fiset. 


FRAGMENT. 


BY H. B. X. 


Why when the morn her gauzy mantel lays 
Over the dazzling sun's reflected rays, 

And sheds the light thus softened, yet stfll bright, 
Upon those starry heralds of the nightr— 

Why when that vaulted roof of azure hue 
Bxcites, retains, but then defeats our view 
To pieroe within its inmost depths, and see 
The heavenly glories of the deity; 

Why then do thoughts arise within my breast, 
That e'en by greatest minds are ill expressed ? 


Te beauties of the night! oolestial forms, 
Created by the “ Ruler of the Storms," 

Shed light divine upon aspirant man. 

The wonders of fhturity to scan. 

0 let thy beauty recreant man entioe. 

Some thoughts of earth to those of paradise; 
To rise above these common scenes of life— 
This strange community of love and strife; 
And thus to pass, still looking up to thee, 

His heavenly emblem of Eternity. 
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HOW A MIAMI CHIEF WAS WEIGHED 


Thb Indians of the Maumee and Wabash Val- 
lies for a long time after the Indian wars, and 
the subjugation of the country to the dominion 
of municipal law, held a sort of supremacy, be¬ 
cause of their superior numbers, over the white 
population, or, at least, so much so as to cause 
their depredations upon each other to be over¬ 
looked, or winked at by the civil authorities. 
During this time, Fort Wayne, the head-quarters 
of the Miamies, Ottowas, and Pottowattamies, 
was the scene of many a brutal murder, which, 
for want of power in the white population, was 
suffered to go unpunished. This, of course, 
caused an accumulation of murders, and, as a 
consequence, frequently brought those warlike 
tribes in hostile collision with each other. 

At length, however, about the year 1826 or 80, 
when the white population had increased to about 
two or three hundred persons, it was thought 
proper to assume a more authoritative attitude, 
and if possible, to arrest the further progress of 
Indian murders. 

The resolution had hardly been formed, before 
an opportunity was presented to try the extent 
of the white man’s power; one, too, which is no 
less amusing for its novelty, than for its develop¬ 
ment of Indian customs and Indian conceptions 
of municipal law. 

A Miami Chief, called Big-leg, because of the 
large and muscular dimensions of his limbs, which 
showed to great advantage when riding on horse¬ 
back, was the first to undergo the transition from 
savage to civilized punishment 

He was a full-blooded Indian, and the son of 
a chief, who, at his outset in the world, had given 
him, as a part of his portion, a fine young and 
interesting squaw. This gift was the more valu¬ 
able because she was a child of the same father, 
but by a different mother. Big-leg, as we before 
said, was a pure Indian, but she was the daughter 
of a negro woman, whom his father had taken 
prisoner in the Indian wars. Whether she was 
at any time regarded exclusively as a mere item 
of property is not definitely known. But as 
neither he nor Bhe had never read the xviii chap¬ 
ter of Leviticus, or the Christian codes founded 
thereon, they knew of no objection to a matri¬ 
monial union where the ties of consanguinity ex¬ 
tended only to the half-blood; accordingly, the 
master and slave were exchanged for the more 
affectionate one of husband and wife, or Indian 
and squaw, and, as such, they lived together in 
peace and harmony for many yeara. 

At length, however, for some cause of which 
we are not advised, they separated and agreed to 
pursue their respective journies alone. Big-leg 
continued to reside in his ancient wigwam; and, 
26 


as he was a good hunter, kept it well supplied 
with venison. But she seems to have been less 
fortunate; and either from want, or to gratify a 
theivish nature, would return, when he was ab¬ 
sent, and stoal his provisions. 

This was an intrusion which is looked upon 
with much less allowance in the savage than in 
the civilized state; not only because thefts are of 
less frequent occurrence, but because women 
are of less value; and in this case, because th< 
squaw was the exclusive property of the Indian, 
which he could, at his pleasure, have disposed of 
in any why he saw proper, and been justified by 
the Indian’s law. Under these circumstances, 
he no doubt reflected on himself for not having 
executed his sovereign right while the object of 
his vengeance was in his power. Yet still, as she 
had been his bosom companion for many years, 
his cruel and bloody nature, for such a nature 
his appearance indicated, seems to have been 
somewhat appeased; and without seeking her de¬ 
struction, he again sent her word that a further 
intrusion would cost her life. This seems to have 
had but little effect; for the same ^offence was 
again and again repeated. Big-leg now deter¬ 
mined that the word of an Indian brave should 
not be idle; and accordingly, he sought for an 
opportunity to consummate his resolve. 

She, knowing the Indian customs, and suppo¬ 
sing herself insecure in her tribe, retreated to 
Fort Wayne. Hither her once husband, but now 
determined enemy, followed her; and while lurk¬ 
ing round in her pursuit discovered her at work, 
in the yard of a hotel, leaning over a wash-tub. 
Now, thought he, was tho time to make good his 
resolve, and to prove the extent of his power. 
Accordingly, with the silence and adroitness of 
an Indian hunter he closed upon her, and while 
she was still leaning over the tub, unconscious of 
his approach, plunged a large knife clean through 
her body. A single shriek proclaimed her agony 
as she sprang from her inclined position, and the 
next moment she lay struggling in death at the 
feet of her murderer. 

The deed was now done, and savage vengeance 
satisfied; but to complete the horror of the scene, 
the wretched monster, gloating in his brutality, 
drew the knife from her trembling body, and 
turning to the spectators with a savage grin, held 
it aloft, still reakimg with her blood, and in broken 
English, exclaimed, “ wasn't that nice 9” 

As might be expected, a thrill of horror ran 
through the little community, which made up the 
white population of the towo, and although the 
Indians that surrounded them were not less than 
ten or twenty to one, still it was fully resolved 
to execute the law. Accordingly, Big-leg was 
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arrested, tried for murder, convicted, and sen¬ 
tenced to be hung. But then followed a train of 
simplicities, before which the gravity of the law 
is turned into ridicule. 

The Indian heard his sentence pronounced, and 
looked with wonder upon the solemnity of his 
grave and sympathising judge. But he knew 
about as much of what was meant or intended 
as the man in the moon. At length, however, 
after a great deal of trouble, he was made to 
understand that he was to be suspended by the 
neck until he was dead. This, to him, was some¬ 
thing entirely new, and very much confounded 
him in his ideas of execution; for he was both a 
hunter and a warrior; and, as he supposed, 
versed in all the arts of savage torture. But the 
cmlized idea of suspending people by the nook 
had never before entered his mind. Neither was 
the language used to convey the idea less foreign 
to his conception than the operation to be per¬ 
formed. 44 To hang/’ were words be had never 
before heard. But, as the mode of procedure 
was made more clear to his mind, he sought for 
words, within his conception, by which he could 
express it, and as he had seen traders weigh 
with steelyards, he adopted this term as expres 
sive of what was to be done. He was, therefore, 
as he said, 44 to be Weighed.** 

This term brought the modue operand* within 
the conception of all the Indians, and accordingly 
the word soon ran through the whole extent of 
the tribe, that Big-leg was to be-weighed by the 
neck until he was dead. 

When this news reached the particular band to 
which he belonged—for all Indian tribes are 
divided into small villages or bands—it produced 
no little concern, as Big-leg was a good hunter, 
and, as they said, killed most of the deer on which 
they lived. This usefulness made him an object 
of concern, and for it, more than for any other 
good property, they wished to save his life. But 
they had been told that the requisitions of the 
law must be fulfilled, and that Big-leg could not, 
under existing circumstances, be released. This 
requisition of the law they interpreted according 
to their own custom, which is, that for bloody 
blood must be eked. 

In this they somewhat resemble the ancient 
Jews, and tram it, and some other customs which 
still prevail among them, have been, by some, 
supposed to be the descendants of the lost half 
tribe of the Children of Israel. 

A council was called in Big-leg’s village to 
devise means for his redemption, and, accordingly, 
an expedient was resolved upon, which was 
thought to be fully adequate to supply all the 
demands of retributive justice. 


They had in their band a lazy, wortLlew In¬ 
dian, whom we will call Sam. Him they deter¬ 
mined to exchange, or, os they said, etcap for 
Big-leg. Accordingly they all came to town in 
a body and presented their proposition to the 
jailor. 4< Sam,” said they, “is a lazy, good-for- 
nothing Indian. Him you may take and weigh 
as much as. you please; but we want Big-leg.” 
The absurdidy of this proposition was only 
equaled by the anxiety and sincerity with which 
it was urged. But what is still more remarkable, 
and equally characteristic of Indian stupidity, 
Sam was along, and willing to be exchanged. 

Thus passed things with the tribe, while Big- 
leg lay in prison, unconscious of what was doing 
without; but patiently awaiting the time for 
his execution, and seriously contemplating the 
strange death he was about to die. He now 
fully understood that he was to be weighed by 
the neck; but, as he had never heard of suoh an 
operation before, he was unable fully to compre¬ 
hend the practicable effect. To inform himself 
on this subject, he resorted to an expedient which 
is not only as interesting as anything that pre¬ 
ceded it, but which is, probably, as effectual in 
exhibiting the characteristics of an Indian’s 
mind. He got his dog in jail, fixed a cord round 
its neck, and actually hung the dog till it was 
dead. The struggling of the animal, and the 
agony* which it evinced, induced the Indian to * 
think that he would not like to be hung. Ac¬ 
cordingly, when the jailor returned, he told him 
that he did not want to be weighed , that he 
had weighed his dog, and 44 that it made dog very 
sick;” but he continued, 44 they might shoot him, 
stab him, tomahawk him, or kill him in any way 
that Indians kill men, but white man*e wag woe 
no goody 

The absurdity of a direct and forcible appli¬ 
cation of our laws to the condition of uncivilized 
man, had now become too apparent to admit of 
further consideration. Everybody saw the im¬ 
propriety of inflicting capital punishment on the 
poor ignorant Indian. His case was, therefore, 
presented by the citizens to the governor of the 
state, who, very properly, granted him the execu¬ 
tive pardon. 

Thus was Big-log, after passing through what 
hs considered a world of wonders, relieved from 
his threatened execution, and sent homo to his 
tribe on the Wabash, where he continued to re¬ 
side and to pursue his usual avocation as a 
hunter, until the spring of 1848, when I saw 
him, for the last time, passing through Cinoin- 
natti, with the rest of his tribe, on his way to the 
far west. X* 
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The Tapajos River is one of the tributary 
streams forming the vast net-work with whioh 
the great river Amaxon waters the whole im¬ 
mense central regions of South America. The 
exploration of the main river is a work of hardship 
and tedium, but may be accomplished without 
much difficulty. On the smaller streams, how¬ 
ever, civilization has made no progress whatever. 
The Indians remain in all their original savage 
condition. The following narrative will afford 
the reader a good idea of that tropical wilderness. 
It is by Alphonse Maugin De Lincourt, a dis¬ 
tinguished French engineer and architect. His 
journey, or rather voyage, extended on the Ta¬ 
pajos from Itaituba to the cataracts, and among 
the Mundrucus and Mauls Indians. 

As soon as the Brazilian-— (the principal 

authority of the little port of Itaituba) had pro¬ 
cured me some Indians and a small canoe, called 
in the country eanoa de Caxoeirae , I left this 
place for the purpose of visiting the great cata¬ 
racts of the river Tapajos. 

I was the only white man among nine Indians, 
none of whom, with the exception of the Indian 
hunter, could understand me. I cannot express 
what I at first suffered in thus finding my life at 
* their mercy. The boat, under the efforts of 
these nine pagans, had more the motion of an 
arrow than that of a boat ascending against the 
current of a river. 

Only seeking the principal foils of the Tapajos, 
we passed, without stopping, over those of Tapa- 
cura Assu and Pracau, and, continuing our route 
to the large ones, we arrived there the following 
day, without having met with anything remark¬ 
able to relate. 

There the scene changed. The river is no 
longer the calm Tapajos which slowly moves 
towards the Amazon; it is the foaming Maranhao, 
the advance cataract of the narrow and deep 
Cazoeira doe Furnas; it is the roaring and terri¬ 
ble coala, whose currents cross and recross, and 
dash to atoms all they bear against its black 
rockB. 

We surmounted all in the same day. Seated 
motionless in the middle of the canoe, I often 
dosed my eyes to avoid seeing the dangers I es¬ 
caped, or the perils that remained to be en¬ 
countered. 

The Indians — sometimes rowing with their 
little oars, sometimes using their long, iron-bound 
staffs, or towing the boat while swimming, or 
carrying it on their shoulders—landed me at last 
on the other side of the Caxocria*. 

Arrived at the foot of the fifth cataract, the 
Indians hesitated a moment and then rowed for 
the shore. Whilst some were employed in making 
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a fire, and others in fastening the hammocks to 
the forest trees, the hunter took his bow and two 
arrows, and Buch is the abundance which reigns 
in these countries, that a moment afterwards he 
returned with fish and turtles. 

The Indians, exhausted from the fatigues of 
the day, were not able to watch that night I 
was sentinel, for these shores are infested by 
tigers and panthers. Walking along the beach 
to prevent sleep, I witnessed a singular spectacle, 
but (as I was informed by the inhabitants) one 
of frequent occurrence. An enormous tiger was 
extended full length upon a rock level with the 
water, about forty paces from me. From time 
to time he struok the water with his tail, and at 
the same moment raised one of his fore-paws and 
seized fish, often of an enormous size. These 
last, deceived by the noise, and taking it for the 
fall of forest fruits, (of which they are very fond,) 
unsuspectingly approach, and soon fall into the 
claws of the traitor. I longed to fire, for I had 
with me a double-barreled gun; but I was alone, 
and if I missed my aim at night I risked my life, 
for the American tiger, lightly or mortally 
wounded, collects his remaining strength, and 
leaps with one bound upon his adversary. 

I did not interrupt him, and when he was 
satisfied he went off. The next day we passed 
the difficult and dangerous cataract of Apvy. 
The canoe was carried from rock to rock, and I 
followed on through the forest. 

The farther we advance in these solitudes, the 
more fruitful and prodigal nature becomes; but 
where lifo superabouhds, evil does not less 
abound. From the rising to the setting of the 
sun clouds of stinging insects blind the traveler, 
and render him frantic by the torments they 
cause. Take a handful of the finest sand and 
throw it above your head, and you would then 
have a faint idea of the number of these demons 
who tear the skin to pieoes. 

It is true, these insects disappear at night, but 
only to give place to others yet more formidable. 
Large bats (true, thirsty vampires) literally 
throng the forests, cling to to hammocks, and, 
finding a part of the body exposed, rest lightly 
there and drain it of blood. 

At a station called by the Indians Tucunar^ 
cuoirt, where we passed the night, one of them 
was bitten, whilst asleep, by one of these vam¬ 
pires, and awoke exceedingly enfeebled. 

In the same place the alligators were so nu¬ 
merous and so bold, and the noise they made so 
frightful, that it was impossible to sleep a mo¬ 
ment 

The next day I overtook a caravan of Caya- 
banos, who had left Itaituba before me. They 
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went there to exchange diamonds and gold dost 
for salt and other necessary commodities, and 
were returning with them to Cuyabfi. 

They hod passed a day at TuctmerS-cuoire, 
and had slept there. 

Thinking I was a physician, one of them 
begged me to examine the recent wounds of a 
companion. In Tain I refused. He still con¬ 
tinued his importunities, lavishing upon me titles 
of Seigneur mid Signor Doctor, as if he had been 
in the presence of M. Orfila. 

I went with him. The wounded man was a young 
Indian, whom an alligator had seised by the leg 
the night the cararan slept at TucunarS-cuoire. 
Awakened by his cries, the Cuyabanoe fell upon 
the monster, who, in spite of everything escaped. 

I relieved him as well as I could. I had with 
me but a scalpel, some camphor, and a phial of 
volatile salts. It would have been beBt to ampu¬ 
tate the limb, wbioh was horribly mutilated. 

I had myself -an opportunity of observing the 
dangers and privations these men submit to, to 
carry to Cuyabfi the commodities necessary there. 

A caravan, called Moncdc , which is loaded at 
Itaituba, for ten contos of reis, (five thousand 
dollars,) with salt, guarani, powder, and lead, 
arriving in safety at Cuyabi, can calculate upon 
fifteen or twenty contos of reis profit. 

At Pari the salt can be sold for three francs 
the alquiere; at Cuyabi it is worth one hundred 
and fifty francs. 

They can desoend the river in forty days; but 
it requires five months to ascend it 

The forests that border the Tapajot are infested 
by savage Indians, who frequently attack the 
Moncaos; and dangerous fevers sometimes carry 
off those whom the Indian arrow has spared. 

1 left the caravan at Sta. Ana dot Caxodrvt; 
it continued its route towards the source of the 
Tap aj os, and I entered the country inhabited by 
the Mundrucut. 

The Mundrueut , the most warlike nation of the 
Amazon, do not number less than fifteen or twenty 
thousand warriors, and are the terror of all other 
tribes. 

They appear to have a deadly hatred to the 
ntgro, but a slight sympathy for the white man. 

During the rainy season they go to the plains 
to pull the sarsaparilla root, which they afterwards 
exchange for common hardware and rum; the 
other six months of the year are given to war. 

Each Malacca (village) has an arsenal, or 
fortress, where the warriors stay at night; in 
the day they live with their families. 

The children of both sexes are tattooed (when 
scarcely ten years old) with a pencil, or rather 
a kind of comb, made of the thorns of the palm- 
tree, called Mum muru. The father (if the 
child is a boy) marks upon the body of the poor 
creature, who is not permitted to complain, long 


bloody lines, from the forehead to the waist, 
which he afterwards sprinkles with the ashes or 
coal of some kind of resin. 

These marks are never effaced. But if this 
first tattooing, which is compulsory among the 
Mundrucus, sometimes suffices for woman’s co¬ 
quetry, that of the warriors is not satisfied. 
They must have at least a good layer of genipapo , 
(huitoc,) or of roucou, (annatto,) upon every 
limb, and decorate themselves moreover in fea¬ 
thers. Without that, they would consider them¬ 
selves as indecent as a European would be con¬ 
sidered who would put on his coat without his 
shirt. 

The women may make themselves bracelets and 
collars of oolored beads, of shells, and of tigers’ 
teeth, but they cannot wear feathers. 

In the time of war the chiefr have right of life 
and death over simple warriors. The Mundru- 
chs never destroy their prisoners; on the con¬ 
trary, they treat them with humanity, tattoo 
them, and afterwards regard them as their child 
ren. 

This warlike nation, far from being enfeebled 
as other tribes are, who, since the conquest of 
Brazil by the Europeans, are nearly annihilated, 
increases, notwithstanding the long wars they 
every year undertake against the most ferocious 
savages. 

Once friends of the whites, they yielded to 
them the lands they inhabited on the borders of 
the Amazon, between the rivers Tapajos and 
Madeira, and fled to live an independent life, 
which they have never renounced, in the deep 
solitudes of the Tapajos above the cataracts. 

I visited the old Mundrucu chief, Joaquim , who 
rendered himself so terrible to the rebels of Pari 
during the disorders of 1885. He is a decrepit 
old man, almost paralyzed. He received me 
very well, appeared flattered that a traveler from 
a distant country sought to see him. He told 
me in bad Portuguese, “I am the Tuck&o y Joar 
quim. I love the whites, and have never be¬ 
trayed them. I left my friends, my cacoaet , 
(cocoa plantations,) and my house on the borders 
of the Madeira to defend them. How many 
Cabanoe (insurgents) have I not killed when I 
showed my war canoe that never fled ?” 

Now I am old and infirm; but if I remain in 
the midst of these women, and do not soon leave 
for the fields to chase away these brigands of 
Muraa, who lay waste my caooaes, I will be be¬ 
witched and die here like a dog. 

The Mundrucus do not believe that diseases 
afflict them. When a prey to them, they say it 
is a spell some unknown enemy has cast over 
them; and if the Pug*, or Magician of the 
Maloooa, interrogated by the ffcmily of the dying 
man, names a guilty person, he whom he names 
may count upon his death. 
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I have heard afterwards that when he was 
fighting so generoualy with his Mundrucus for 
the cause of the white man, a Brazilian colonel, 
who commanded the expedition, ordered him to 
poll manioc roots in a field supposed to be in the 
power of the rebels. The chief was furious, and, 
angrily eyeing the Brazilian, said, “ Dost thou 
believe my canoe is made to carry to the field 
women and children? It is a war canoe, and 
not a boat to bring thee farinha.” 

This same colonel revenged himself for this 
refusal by calumniating to the Emperor the con¬ 
duct of the brave Mundrucu; and on that repre¬ 
sentation the court objected to recompense him. 
He remained poor as an Indian, when, according 
to the example of the Brazilian officers, he could 
have amassed wealth. He is old now, and has 
no heir, because he has only daughters^ 

The next day he came to see me, and begged 
me to cure his nephew, a young Indian of 
eighteen or twenty years, whom he dearly loved, 
and whom he would have had inherit his courage 
and his titles; but the poor devil had nothing of 
the warrior, and every day, for several hours, 
had on epileptic attack. I again had recourse 
to the phial of salts; gave him some for the sick 
man to smell at the time of the attacks; and 
also directed that he should drink some drops 
weakened with water. 

The remedy had a good effect The attacks 
became less frequent and long; and during the 
three days I remained in the neighborhood of 
the Malocca the old Tuchao came every day to 
thank me; pressed my hands with affection, and 
brought me each time different 8mall presents— 
fruits, birds, or spoils taken heretofore from the 
enemy. 

From Santa Ana, where I crossed the river, I 
determined to enter the forests, and not to des¬ 
cend by the cataracts. Six Indians went back 
with the boat to Itaituba; the three others re¬ 
mained to accompany me to the Mahugs Indians, 
whom no European traveler had visited, and 
whom I much desired to know. 

The Indian hunter, to whom 1 gave one of my 
guns, carried my hammock and walked in front 
I followed him, loaded with a gun and a sack, 
(which contained ammunition,} my compass, 
paper, pencils, and some pieces of guaranA 
The other two Indians walked behind, carrying 
a little manioc flour, traveling necessaries, and 
a small press to dry the rare plants that I might 
collect on my journey. 

We followed a narrow pathway, sometimes 
across forests, uneven and muddy, broken by 
small pebbly rivulets, the water of which is oc¬ 
casionally very cold; sometimes climbing steep 
mountains, through running vines and thorny 
palm-trees. I was covered with a cold and 
heavy swsat, which forced me to throw off my 


garments, preferring to endure the stings of 
myriads of insects to the touch of a garment 
that perspiration and the humidity of the forest 
had chiHed. 

Towards five o’clock we stopped near a rivu¬ 
let ; for in these forests it soon becomes night. 
The Indians made a fire and roasted the birds 
and monkeys that the hunter had killed. 1 
selected a parrot for supper. 

The following day we arrived, about nightfall, 
at the Indian village of Mandu-auu. 

The Mahu4s Indians do not tattoo the body as 
the Mundrucus, or, if they do it, it is only with 
the juice of vegetables, which disappears after 
four or five days. 

Formerly, when they were enemies of the white 
man, they were conquered and subdued by the 
Mundrucus. At present they live in peace with 
their neighbors, and willingly negotiate with the 
whites. 

The men are well formed, robust, and active; 
the women are generally pretty. Less warlike 
than the Mundrucus, they yield willingly to civi¬ 
lization; they surround their neat cabins with 
plantations of banana trees, coffee, or guarani. 

The precious and medicinal guarani plant, 
which the Brazilians of the central provinces of 
Goyaz and Matto Grosso purchase with its weight' 
in gold, to use against the putrid fevers which 
rage at certain periods of the year, is owed to 
the Mahu6 Indians. They alone know how to 
prepare it, and entirely monopolize it 

The Tuchao of the Malocca, called Mandu-asisu, 
received me with cordiality and offered me his 
cabin. Fatigued from the journey, and finding 
there some birds and rare plants, I remained 
several days. 

Mandu-assu marveled to see me carefully pre- 
i serve the birds the hunter killed, and the leaves 
of plants, or wood, that possessed medicinal vir¬ 
tues. He never left me; accompanied me through 
the forests, and gave me many plants of whoso 
properties I was ignorant 

Rendered still more communicative by the 
small presents I made him, he gave me not only 
all the particulars 1 wished upon the cultivation 
and preparation of the guaranfi, but also answered 
fhlly all my questions. 

I left him for the Malocca of Monl, whose 
chief was his relative. This chief was more dis¬ 
tant and savage than Mandu-assu, and received 
me with suspicion. I was not disoouraged, as I 
only went to induce him to exchange, for some 
articles, his pariod, or complete apparatus for 
taking a kind of snuff which the great people of 
the country frequently use. 

My cause, however, was not altogether lost; 
my hunter, who had been in a cabin of the village, 
took me to see a young Indian who had been 
bitten the evening previous by a tvrucucurano 
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serpent. I opened the wound, bled him, and 
again used the volatile salts. Whilst I operated, 
a young Indian woman, singularly beautiful, 
sister of the wounded man, supported the leg. She 
watched me with astonishment, and whilst I was 
binding up the wound with cotton soaked in 
alkali, (salts,) she disappeared, and I saw her no 
more. 

The Indian was relieved. The old Tuchao 
knew of it; and, to thank me for it, or rather, I 
believe, to test me, presented me with a calabash, 
in which he poured a whitish and disgusting 
drink, exhaling a strong odor of corruption. This 
detestable liquor was the cachiri, (masato,) a 
drink that would make hell vomit; but the In¬ 
dians passionately love it. I knew by experience 
that by refusing to drink I would offend this 
proud Mahud, and that if I remained in this Ma- 
locca I should assuredly die from want, because 
even a calabash of water would be refused me. 
I shut my eyes and drank. 

The cachiri is the substance, of the manioc 
root, softened in hot water, and afterwards chewed 
by the old women of the Malocca. They spit it 
into great earthen panB, when it is exposed to a 
brisk fire until it boils. It is then poured into 
pots and suffered to stand until a putrid ferment¬ 
ation takes place. 

The Indian afterwards took his paric&. He 
beat, in a mortar of sapucaia, a piece of hard 
paste, which is kept in a box made of a shell, 
poured this pulverized powder upon a dish pre¬ 
sented by another Indian, and with a long pencil 
of hairs of tho tamandua bdndeira , he spread it 
evenly without touching it with the fingers; then 
taking pipes joined together, made of the quills 
of the gavi&o real , (royal eagle,) and placing it 
under his nose, he snuffed up with a strong in¬ 
spiration all the powder contained in the plate. 
His eyes started from his head; his mouth con¬ 
tracted; his limbs trembled. It was fearful to 
see him ; he was obliged to sit* down, or he would 
have fallen; he was drunk, but this intoxication 
lasted but five minntes; he was then gayer. 

Afterwards, by many entreaties, I obtained 
from him his preoious paric&, or rather one of 
them, for he possessed two. 

At the Malocca of Taguariii, where I was the 
next day, the Tuchao, observing two young child¬ 
ren returning from the woods laden with sarsa¬ 
parilla, covered with perspiration, and overcome, 
as much by the burden they carried as the dis¬ 
tance they had traveled, called them to him, beat 
some paricA, and compelled them to snuff it 

I then understood that a Tuchao Mahud had 
a paternal authority in his Malocca, and treated 
all as his own children. He forced these children 
to take the parici, convinced that by it they 
avoided fevers and other diseases. And, in truth, 
I soon saw the children leave the cabin entirely 


refreshed, and run playing to the brook and throw 
themselves in. 

Several vegetable substances compose paric&: 
first, the ashes of a vine that I cannot class, not 
having been able to procure the flowers; second, 
seeds of acacia angico , of the leguminous family; 
third, juice of the leaves of the abuta , (cocculus) 
of the menispermes family. 

I never saw a Mahud Indian sick, nor ever 
heard them complain of the slightest pain, not¬ 
withstanding that the forests they inhabit are the 
birthplaces of dangerous fevers, which rarely 
spare the Brazilian merchants who come to pur¬ 
chase sarsaparilla roots. 

I had often heard of the great Tuchao, Socano 
chief, and king of the Mahud nation, who, (un¬ 
like the kings of France,) notwithstanding the 
urgent entreaties of his subjects, abdicated in 
favor of his brother, and retired apart in a pro¬ 
found solitude, to pass there tranquilly the re¬ 
mainder of his life. I wished to see this philo¬ 
sopher of the New World before going to Itaituba, 
from which I was eleven days’ journey on foot. 

I went again to Massfi to see the Indian bitten 
by the serpent, and perhaps a little, also, to see 
the Indian girl. He was still lame, but walked, 
however, better. The girl was incorruptible. 
Promises, bracelets, collars of pearl, (false)—all 
were useless. 

With out , wishing to attack the virtue of the 
Mundrucus women, I was induced to believe she 
would be more charitable, because in the whole 
Mundrucuanie it is not proved that there exists a 
dragon of such virtue as to resist the temptation 
of a small glass of rum. 

I assisted at an Indian festival so singular that 
it is only in use among the true M&huds. Fol¬ 
lowing the example of the other nations of Brazil, 
(who tattoo themselves with thorns, or pierce the 
nose, the lips, and the ears,) and obeying an 
ancient law which commands these different tor¬ 
tures, this baptism of blood, to habituate the 
warriors to despise bodily suffering, and even 
death, the Mahuds have preserved from their 
ancestors the great festival of the Tocandwra. 

An Indian is not a renowned Mahud, and can¬ 
not take a wife, until he has passed his arms at 
least ten times through long stalks of the palm 
tree, filled intentionally with large, venomous 
ants. He whom I saw receive this terrible bap¬ 
tism was not sixteen years old. They conducted 
him to the chiefs, where the instruments awaited 
him; and, when muffled in these terrible mittens, 
he was obliged to sing and dance before every 
cabin of the Malocca, accompanied by music still 
more horrible. Soon the torments be endured 
became so great that he staggered. (The father 
and relatives dread, as the greatest dishonor that 
can befal the ftunily, a cry of weakness on the 
part of the young martyr. They encourage and 
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support him, often by dancing at his side.) At 
length he came to the last cabin; he was pallid; 
his teeth chattered; his arms were swollen; he 
went to lay the gloves before the old chiefs where 
he still had to endure the congratulations of all 
the Indians of the Malocca. Even the young 
girls mercilessly embraced him, and dragged him 
through all their circles; but the Indian, insen* 
sible to their caresses, sought only one thing— 
to escape. At length he succeeded, and throw¬ 
ing himself into the stream, remained there until 
night. 

The Tocandeira ants not only bite, but are also 
armed with a sting like a wasp; but the pain felt 
from it is more violent. I think it equal to that 
occasioned by the sting of the black scorpion. 

In one of my excursions in the environs of the 
Malocca of Mandu-assu, I had occasion to take 
several of them. I enclosed them in a small tin 
box. I afterwards let one bite me, that 1 might 
judge in a slight degree what it costs the young 
Mahuta to render themselves acceptable. I was 
bitten at 10 A. M. I felt an acute pain from it 
until evening, and had several hours' fever. 

The next day I departed for the Socano country. 
The Indians who accompanied me, having no 
curiosity to see the old Indian king, already tired 
of the journey, and seeing it prolonged four or 
five days independent of the eleven it would re¬ 
quire to reach Itaituba, concerted to deceive me 
by conducting mo through a pathway which they 
thought led to a port of the river Tapajos, and 
where they hoped to find some Brazilians of 
Itaituba with their canoes loaded with sarsapa¬ 
rilla. 

In trying to lead me by a false route, they de¬ 
ceived themselves; for we walked two long days, 
and the pathway, which was but a hunter’s track, 
finally entirely disappeared. I was ignorant of 
the position of the Malocca I was seeking. I 
only heard it would be found nearer the river 
Madoira 'than the Tapajos. I wished to cut 
across the woods and journey towards the west; 
the Indians were discouraged, and followed me 
unwillingly. We passed a part of the third day 
in the midst of the rugged and inundated forests, 
where I twice sank in mud to the waist. 

The hunter could kill nothing; and when, 
towards the evening, I wished to take some food, 
I could only find a half-gnawed leg of monkey. 
The Indians had not left me even a grain of 
farinha. Being near a stream, I grated some 
goaronA in a calabash and drank it without sugar, 
for they had loft me none. 

Not daring to rest, for fear of being unable 
to rise, we immediately resumed our journey. 
Having again walked two hours across forests of 
vines, which caused me to stumble at every step; 
or crawling under large fallen trees, which con¬ 
stantly barred our way; or in the midst of large 


prickly plants, which lacerated my hands, 1 
arrived, tom and bruised, at a small river, where 
we stopped. 

After drinking another portion of guarani, I 
swung my hammock, but was soon obliged to rise, 
because a storm had gathered above us and now 
burst forth. 

If there is an imposing scene to describe, it 
is that of a storm which rages at night over an 
old forest of the New World. Huge trees fall 
with a groat crash; a thousand terrific noises 
resound from every side; animals, (monkeys and 
tigers,) whom fear drives to shelter, pass and 
repass like spectres; frequent flashes of light¬ 
ning ; deluging torrents of rain—all combine to 
form a scene from which the old poets might have 
drawn inspiration to depict the most brilliant 
night of the empire of darkness. 

Towards midnight the storm ceased; all be¬ 
came tranquil, and I swung my hammock anew. 
The next day I awoke with a fever. I drank 
guaranA made more bitter than usual, and we 
started. The hunter met a band of large black 
monkeys. He killed five of them. The Indians 
recovered courage; for myself, I could proceed 
no further, so great were the pains I suffered 
from my feet to my knees. The fever weakened 
me so much that I carried my gun with difficulty; 
but I would not abandon it. I had only that to 
animate my guides and defend myself with. 

By frequently drinking guarani, the fever 
had left me; but towards the evening of the fifth 
day, finding we were still wandering, and the 
forests becoming deeper, I lost courage and could 
not proceed. The hunter swung my hammock 
and gave me guarani. The two others, perfectly 
indifferent, were some paces from me, employed 
in broiling a monkey. I knew if I had not 
strength to continue the journey the next day, 
they would abandon me without pity. Already 
they answered me insolently. 

After a moment'passed in the saddest reflec¬ 
tions, I called to tbe hunter to bring me my 
traveling case. I took from it the entire prepa¬ 
ration of paric& of the Moss6 chief, and a flask 
of arsenical soap, which I would not use except 
as the last resource. I took the parioA and did 
as I had seen the old Indian do. I instantly fell 
drunk in my hammock, but with a peculiar in¬ 
toxication, and which acted upon my limbs like 
electric shocks. On rising, I put my foot to the 
ground, and, to my great surprise, felt no pain. 
At first I thought 1 dreamed. 1 even walked 
without being convinced. At length, positively 
sure that I was awake, and there still remaining 
two hours of daylight, I detached my hammock, 
and forced the Indians, by striking them to follow 
me. The next day we arrived at a miserable 
Malocca, composed of about four or five Indian 
cabins. 
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BY GBOBGX BRANDON. 

I ohcb heard a millionaire remark that he I My limbs had beoome weights instead of rapport* 
would give half his fortune if he could “ only my brain had become dried up to ashes, and my 


learn to blow rings" from the smoke of his cigar. 
I said nothing, but only thought that if he would 
give me half his fortune, I would very willingly 
give up my ability to perform the said feat. 

Howbeit, that same blowing of rings with the 
blue smoke of a fragrant 44 Havana,” in the quiet 
of a summer evening, is one of the pleasantest 
pastimes I know of. There is a kind of spritu&l- 
ized sensuality, so to speak, in lounging lazily 
back in your 44 old arm chair,” and watching the 
wreaths float silently away, spreading gradually, 
like circles ou the water, till they break into pale, 
misty ripples on some invisible shore. Their 
beauty is of that soft, quiet kind, that, mingling 
with the golden stillness of summer twilight, 
steals gently back on the soul, and floats it away 
in a fairy bark down the wavoless tide of reverie 
into the 44 Land of Dreams.” Then there is some¬ 
thing so like human hopes in them. They burst 
from the lips so joyously, so rich in hue and full 
in form, roll gloriously along for a time, and then 
break into pale, thin fragments, waver for a 
moment, and are—nothing: leaving nought be¬ 
hind but a vague, shadowy fragrance, that whis¬ 
pers sadly of their departed beauty. 

44 Pshaw!” you will say, 44 here’s more nonsense 
about 4 human hopes’ and 4 dreams,’” etc. Wait 
a moment. I have flattered myself that that is 
not all. 1 * 

Early one afternoon, late in October, when that 
loveliest part of the year, 44 Indian Summer,” was 
in its glory, I was sittiug in a Law-Office, in a 
quiet little village in Illinois, listlessly watching 
the vagaries of smoke wreaths which floated 
around me as 44 above mentioned.” I was fast 
becoming wrapped in dreams, when I was roused 
somewhat suddenly by burning my lips. This, 
as you may suppose, resulted from the fact that 
my cigar had become somewhat shorter than 
when I lighted it. I threw away the 44 stump,” 
and turned to look at the scene of my labors. 
There were great volumes that bore a promise of 
internal dullness in their very binding, they 
looked so stately and monotonous, all “bound in 
calf.” I had been—well, no matter bow many 
months or years—engaged in poring over these 
very interesting works, and attending to the other 
things connected with the Law, until I had nothing 
else in my head. 1 had confined myself strictly 
to the office, allowing no time for recreation in 
die way of exercise or otherwise, and, for some 
days before the one spoken of, had felt the offsets 
of snob a course, both mentally end physically. 


eyes could see little but chapters ou 44 Trusts” or 
44 Powers,” or other puch enchanting topics; sod 
even through my dreams ran long stories about 
how Smith’s hog broke down Brown's fenoei, and 
44 with his feet in walking, etc., did destroy Ida, 
the said Brown’s grass, corn, herbage, etc.” In 
short, I was entirely given up to that agreeable 
state of mind and body known as “blue.” 

But no matter for that; on with the law I 
must go; and I was just turning wearily to oou* 
tinue my daily routine, when my friend Corwin, 
who had been engaged in the same interesting 
occupation for about the same length of time 
with myself, walked into the office, and throwing 
himself into a chair, burst out more energetically 
than politely, with, 44 May all the cursee that aU 
the Popes of old invoked upon—.” 

44 1 say, Joe,” said Bob Macon, rushing into 
the office, 44 come, stir yourself out of this dry 
place. Get a rifle, and go with Dwight and my¬ 
self out to the S- river, and join our hunt. 

It’ll do you good.* 

44 Well, really, Bob”— began L 
44 Oh, fudge 1” he broke in, 44 never mind the 
law. It’ll take care of itself. Get a gun and 
go. Capt. Fish, and old Father Perry, and John 
Perry, and Tom Hardy, the 44 Deerslayer,” started 
yesterday morning, and Dwight and I start to¬ 
morrow morning. Come, rouse up, and get out 
of this musty law awhile. You know you're too 
‘blue’ for study.” 

44 Corwin, will you got” said L 
44 No!” said he, 44 I’ve got too much to do.” 
And with a sigh, ho rose and started for his— 
prison. 

44 Well,” said I, after some hesitation, 44 1 guess 
I’ll go.” 

44 Well then, get ready this afternoon, for I’ll 
be after you before daylight to-morrow morning.” . 

44 1 wish I had that fellow’s spirits,” I mut¬ 
tered, as Bob left the office whistling a quick¬ 
step. And then I sat down and was relapsing 
into a reverie about the diversity of mens’ dispo¬ 
sitions, mentally, morally, etc. But rousing 
myself, I turned a triumphant look on the old 
papers and books, and leaving the office, com¬ 
menced preparations for 44 our hunt,” in earnest 
Long before daylight the next morning, I was 
roused from a heavy sleep I had fallen into after 
dreaming of all sorts of fights with bears, wolves, 
and deer, by a succession of thundering knocks 
which seemed to shake the whole house, and a 
loud shouting of 44 Ural” under my window. 
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Hastily throwing np the sash, I asked, “ What’s 
the matter ?” 

“ Ah 1 np at last—eh ? Well, come down, it’s 
time we were off.” 

I had forgotten the hunt in my haste. On 
emerging from the house, I saw the shadowy 
ewtlme of what appeared to be a somewhat di¬ 
lapidated carriage, and two horses. Not exactly 
satisfied with the appearanoe of things, I asked, 
“Bob, where did yon get this establishment?” 

“ The carriage and one horse is Old Fitch’s, 
the other horse is mine.” 

“ Yours ? Well, I guess we shall hare a time 
then, before we’re through with it” 

Now, Bob’s horse, like himself, was all fire 
and energy, and among other things, one notice¬ 
able point was, that he had a strong antipathy 
to haring anything touch his heels. This occa¬ 
sioned the remark recorded. 

In a few minutes, we had stored ourselres 
away among greatcoats, guns, fishing-rods, and 
all the other paraphernalia of a hunter, and after 
haring satisfied ourselres as to the safety of a 
flask of good old “oogniao,” we “got under 
weigh,” and were off for the 8-. 

As long as it was dark, we rode along in happy, 
though not entirely unsuspecting, ignorance as 
to the state of our equipage; but when daylight 
showed us the true condition of things, we began 
to entertain serious apprehensions. But it was 
too late to turn back, and we could but do the 
best under the circumstances. 

For about an hour more the road continued to 
pass through lerel prairies, but at the end of 
that time we came into the “barrens.” These 
are heavy rolling prairies, thickly covered with 
an undergrowth of hazel and sumac, with now 
and then a little clump of “scrub-oaks,” or a 
solitary hickory. The roads through these are, 
of oourse, a series of ascents and descents, some 
of them quite abrupt. 

Our harness was entirely destitute of contri¬ 
vance for “holding back,” and, consequently, 
there was great danger that the ricketty old 
damage would be jamming the horses’ heels, and 
in that event, the chances were, that in a very 
short space of time, we would be on the road 
with broken heads, and minus a connected con¬ 
veyance. This was not a very pleasant predica¬ 
ment to look forward to, and accordingly, on 
arriving at the brow of the first of these hills, we 
held a council of war to discover the safest way 
to get to the bottom. The quickest was very 
evident. After some consultation, R was decided 
that Dwight and myself should get out and hold 
the carriage back, while Bob should drive slowly 
down. This worked charmingly; that is, in 
effect, not in performance, for it was no pleasant 
business to hang on behind a carriage and plough 
two furrows with the heels through dry clay. 


Besides, it was a position in which neither of us 
would have wished to have been seen in a oivilized 
region. However, there was no one near but 
Bob, and he couldn’t see us. 

We had got safely down some four or five hills 
in this way, when, as we were going slowly down 
one quite steep, the carriage ran into a deep hole 
on one side of the road. The sudden hunch 
loosed the hold of both “conservatives,” and 
since we were inclined at something of an angle, 
we were left lying supine in the middle of the 
road, while the carriage, released from our 
grasp, ran suddenly on the horses, and they, 
somewhat astonished, Bet off at fall speed down 
the hiU. The two “conservatives” gathered 
themselves up out of the dust, and after staring 
at each other a moment in mute astonishment, 
started to the rescue. At the bottom of the 
hill, Bob. had miraculously stopped the horses, 
but in the rush down hill, one of the gun-barrels 
had fallen against his nose and started the 
“ claret,” bo that when we, the “ conservatives,” 
arrived, he was standing on the ground at the 
side of the carriage, and while the blood dripped 
from his chin, gazed ruefully upon a damp spot 
in the dust below, where the remains of the old 
“cogniac” were falling, drop by drop, through 
the bottom of the carriage, from the broken flask. 

“ Alas! poor Cogniac!” said Bob, after we had 
removed some of the dust and blood of the en¬ 
counter, and were about to start on—as he took 
one last look at the fast disappearing spot where 
the brandy had fallen, “ I knew it well—” 

“No doubt of it,” laughed Dwight, as we 
started on, and everybody’s good humor was 
restored. 

Already I felt better. Without farther adven¬ 
ture, we arrived at the “ Bee Ford,” where the 
party who had preceded us, had said they would 
be found. But they were not there. Here was 
a dilemma. We had nothing to eat—no imple¬ 
ments to make anything like a camp—and no 
disposition to “camp out” by ourselves at all. 
Fortunately, Macon bad heard the “ Deerslayer” 
speak of a lake farther down the river, where he 
had hunted before, and this was now the dernier 
retort . But how to get there was the question. 
Neither knew the way, and there was no appa¬ 
rent road in that direction. But we were “ in,” 
(as we say “ West,”) for adventure, and so we 
started—neither knew exactly where. On we 
wandered. Now plunging, guideless, through 
thickets of hazel—now making long detour* to 
avoid thickets too dense for passage—and now 
lifting the low carriage over stumps, or retracing 
our steps in search of a lost hat or coat, dragged 
from the head or carriage by overhanging 
branches. 

However, to pass over the incidents “ by the 
way,” we emerged at length from the fo res t , on 
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the shore of a beautiful sheet of water, which, 
from out present point of observation, seemed to 
he entirely embosomed in the wood; though, m 
we afterwards discovered, the other end of it 
skirted the open ‘‘bottom." 

Across a little bay, upon the shore of which we 
stood, a ootam of smoke curled up from among 
the trees, and a few minutes after we stopped a 
loud laugh rung out on the air, and a moment 
after, the notes of a gay hunting song came swell¬ 
ing through the trees. The song was sung in the 
frunilisr fat voice of Captain Pish, and left no 
doubt but that we had found them at last. This 
was “Cottonwood Lake," and there were the 
hunters. 

Leaving our carriage where we stopped, for 
we could get it no farther, we loosed the horses, 
and led them along the shore, and, after stumb¬ 
ling along a short distance, rounded a little 
thicket of hazel, and came into view of the— 
Cm ip. 

The party, to premise, consisted of Captain 
Pish, a fat, red-faoed, good-humored bachelor 
of fifty, Father Perry, the very antipodes of the 
Capt. in all but good-humor; John Perry, a 
mettium in all things, and Tom Hardy, a bache¬ 
lor, who, in hie younger days, had been poor, 
and spent his time in the baok-woods, but in 
later years, having received a sudden aooession 
of fortune, somewhat mysteriously to the rest 
of the world, had removed “to town." He still 
remembered his old habit of life, however, and 
was the prime mover of the present expedition. 

The scene which presented itself when we 
rounded the thicket of hazel, was traly pictu¬ 
resque. For several yards along and back from 
the shore, the wood was entirely free from 
under-growth, and, indeed, the forest was far 
less dense than that surrounding. In the midst 
of this comparatively open space wss a fire, and 
standing before it, shading his face from the 
heat with a large frying-pan, stood the “Deer- 
slayer, ” engaged in cooking a piece of baoon, in 
the very primitive way of holding it in the flame 
on the end of a stick. A little farther off; upon 
a stump, on the shore of the lake, stood Father 
Perry, fishing, or rather dozing, in the sunshine, 
while the fish made off with his bait His son 
lay stretched at his ease on the grass, watching 
alternately Hardy’s motions at the fire, and the 
clouds of fragrant smoke elicited from his 
“Havana." Captain Fish, for a wonder, was 
the only active man in the party. Having just 
finished his dinner, he was cleaning his rifle end 
caroling the song we had heard before. And he 
was a good singer, with a rich, mellow voioe. 

His song had prevented our approach from 
being beard, and Bob Macon, stealing suddenly for¬ 
ward, slapped Hardy heartQy on the back, thereby 
startling the worthy “ Desrslaysr," insomuch 


that he dropped the frying-pan on bis toes, and 
his bacon in the fire, and overturned a small box 
of salt, which stood hard by on a log, in his 
haste to snatch his gun which stood near. 

The excitement attendant upon our arrival was 
soon over, our horses attended to, and we en¬ 
gaged in discussin g a very savory dish (or pan) 
of “pike," together with tempting bits of squir¬ 
rel and quail, with cups of clear, cold water from 
the lake. The misfortune which Macon’s irre¬ 
sistible passion for “sport" had brought upon 
our salt, (I say our, for the party was all one 
now,) made our dinner rather fruh in taste; but 
after our long and wearisome ride, (and “ oon- 
nrvotinn”) it was really delicious. At least I 
relished it much better than the dinners I aid 
when I “ dragged my slow length" from the offioe 
homeward. 

After the dinner was over, and each had en¬ 
joyed the delicious quiet of the afternoon in the 
soothing company of one of the best cigars, the 
party, with the exception of Father Perry, who 
stayed to fish, and the Capt., who stayed, as he 
said, to clean the pans, etc., and to keep up the 
fire; (Bob swrewdly suspected that he Btayed to 
sleep, but said nothing till we were ont of oar- 
shot,) the party, I say, started for the evening 
hunt. Having ill view nothing bnt small game, 
we soon separated, and each took his own way. 
Carrying a gun was a novel occupation for me, 
and not being a very skilful huntsman, I saw 
nothing to shoot at, and so, after various wander¬ 
ings, coming to the shore of the lake some dis¬ 
tance from the camp, I sat down on an oVi moss- 
covered log, and gazed ont upon the water. The 
season was ‘* Indian summer." The day—one of 
its loveliest. The weather, so rich and balmy, 
seemed the last, sweetest sigh of the dying 
summer at the birth of winter—like the last, 
brightest flicker of the waning taper at the birth 
of darkness. A soft, scarcely perceptible wind 
floated aeroes the lake, and made low, rustling 
music in the richly-tinted foliage overhead. Now 
and then, a leaf; dislodged from its forest bough, 
would go twirling away, and alight silently on 
the water. Nothing disturbed the holy silenoe 
but the low breathing of the wind, or the sudden 
plash of some sporting fish. Across the lake 
from where I sat, stretched the level “ bottom;" 
and bounding the view in that direction, the 
“bluffs" rose bine and indistinct, shrouded in 
the rich haze of the season, and one could almost 
fancy that somewhere in the misty haziness of 
that dim distance, lay the veritable dreamland of 
Poesy. An irresistible influenoe urging to day¬ 
dreaming seemed diffused throughout the air. 
Everything was in such quietness and repose. 
The very sun seemed to have half shut his burn¬ 
ing eye, and to float listlessly through a sleepy 
sky. 
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I was always rather too much given to day¬ 
dreaming, and yielding to the inflneaoe of sur¬ 
rounding circumstances, I leaned my rifle against 
a neighboring tree, lighted a cigar, and with my 
eye fixed now upon the distant hills, and now 
upon the smoko of the Havana, I was soon revel¬ 
ling in the realms of reverie. Away up in the 
blue air I builded me a castle of Alhambra-like 
magnificence. Soft music swelled voluptuously 
through vaulted halls. Beautiful faces glided 
noiselessly over marble pavements. Renowned 
warriors (habited however in the garb of peace) 
stalked proudly to and fro. Stately dames swept 
grandly through gilded saloons, and the bright 
eyes and fair faces of beauteous maidens looked 
out from every vine-clad bower and shaded walk 
of exquisite gardens. And I—poor little I—was 
“ Lord of all.” Like all the day-dreams of young 
bachelors, mine had a goodly portion of love in 
it, and I was just about to “ lead to the altar” 
the “fairest of the fair,” when—crash!—the 
whole fabric, towers and halls and gardens, top¬ 
pled into inanity “like the baseless fabric of a 
vision,” as the sharp crack of a rifle broke the 
sabbath stillness, and a bit of lead went singing 
by in very disagreeable proximity to my person. 
I sprang to my feet, and a moment after Dwight 
appeared before me breathless with excitement, 
with the smoke still curling from the muzzle of 
his gun, and expectation painted upon every 
feature. Alas! what a disappointment! He 
found no game but me! 

Now Dwight, being a New Yorker on a visit 
“ West,” was about as inexperienced in hunting 
as myself. He insisted that he saw and shot at 
a squirrel. I didn't mention my suspicions to 
him, but upon looking up I noticed that an oriole's 
nest which hung three or four feet above my head 
bore unmistakable marks of having been recently 
disturbed by a rifle ball, or something of that 
nature. Still, I don’t wish to insinuate that he 
did not shoot at a squirrel ’Twas queer. That’s 
all. 

Simply remarking that, as my disposition was 
not at all like that of Charles XII., I would be 
obliged to him if he would not fire so close to my 
head the next time, I invited him to give up 
profitless “tramping,” (for he had shot nothing 
but the—well no matter,) and join us with a cigar. 
He did so, and we remained chatting quietly till 
late in the afternoon. 

The other three hunters returned to camp 
loaded with game, (where they found it I couldn’t 
Imagine,) and we set about making preparations 
for a grand “burgoo soup.” Perhaps there may 
be some who don’t understand what that is. It 
Is a soup made by swinging up a large iron kettle 
over a fire on such occasions as the present, and 
throwing in a part, or the whole, of entry kind of 
game taken . Rather curious—you will say. 


Delicious—say I—to a tired man in the.wood* 
Now salt is an indispensable requisite to a good 
“ Burgoo,” and, as the reader probably remem¬ 
bers, this had been lost in the somewhat ludicrous 
confusion of our arrival. To punish us for causing 
the loss, it was determined that Bob and myself 
should take the oarriage and go to a house some 
three or four utiles off, and procure the article. \ 
There was no help for it, and so we went. 

While at the house an incident occurred which 
impressed itself deeply upon my memory. The 
dwelers in the house were in old man, his wife, 
and their daughter-in-law. The old man was 
away from home, and some neighbor on his return 
from the nearest post-office, had brought him a let¬ 
ter. Neither of the women could “read writing,” 
and the younger one could but read enough of the 
poet-mark to asoertain that the letter was from 
California, where her husband was. Wishing to 
know the oontents, they gave it to me to read, 
showing to me at the same time a bill of exchange 
which they Baid they had taken from the letter. 
I took the letter, but after reading a line or two, 
stopped. Glancing hastily over the remainder, 
for the letter was quite brief; I saw that it was 
not from the son and husband. He was dead;— 
and some pitying friend had written the intelli¬ 
gence, sending at the same time all the money 
the poor fellow had amassed. I had stopped too 
late. A quivering hand was on my arm, and a 
low, thrilling voice was in my ear bidding—“Read 
on.” I could but do so,—and when I stopped 
and silently folded the letter, the young wife, (the 
mother seemed perfectly bewildered,) gazing into 
my face as if she would read my very soul, asked, 
in a tone in which was concentrated all the in¬ 
to ns est of human agony and human endurance— 
“la that there?” 

I bowed. There was no passionate outburst 
of wailing or of tears, but taking the letter, she 
turned away with pale face and lips crushod to¬ 
gether, and walked into the house. I hesitated 
a moment, and then sprang into the oarriage 
where Macon was already impatiently waiting 
and rode away. I had seen them once forever. 
But Lsaw through all the after merriment, and 
the dreams of that night; aye, even now I see 
that pale free and those rigid, bloodless lips, 
crushing back the deep agony of a widowed 
heart that “ the stranger” might not see it. But 
“the stranger” did see it, and marked it. 
Verily, the truest heart beats not under the 
proudest roof, and the purest and deepest foun¬ 
tains of feeling lie not beneath the richest vest¬ 
ment. 

The sun had been long set when we arrived 
•gain at the oamp, and found all in uproar. Tom 
Hardy, whose prowess in the chase sunk into in- 
rignficance before Capt. Fish’s skill in the ciotts* 
had'degenerated into an humble “drawer of 
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water,” and was running to and fro, from the 
lake to the fire, whose ruddy glow was beginning 
to struggle with the ragged moonlight which 
stole through the leaves; while John Perry and 
Dwight were changed to 44 hewers of wood,” and 
with axe in hand were fast adding to the pile of 
firy 44 chunks” through which the flame was 
stealing red and glowing. Father Perry, under 
the direction, and assisted by Capt. Fish, was 
arranging a very primitive-looking contrivance 
on which to hang the great iron kettle in which 
was to be concocted the anxiously-looked-for 
“burgoo.” Capt Fish, indeed, was the presid¬ 
ing genius of the scene, and moved here and 
there with jolly red face glowing in the fire-light, 
a very 41 monarch of all he surveyed.” The 
wood rang with the Mows of the axe, the alter¬ 
nate laughing and shouting of Dwight and Perry 
as they dragged up the wood and threw it on the 
fire, and snatobes of hunting songs, intermingled 
with sundry vigorous requests for 44 all hands” 
to 44 be lively,” from Capt Fish. 

Immediately upon the arrival of Bob and my¬ 
self, with the salt, Tem Hardy and the captain 
commenced init&ting us into the mysteries of 
preparing the game for cooking. Soon, with 
bare arms and and bloody hands, we were en¬ 
gaged in dissecting turkeys, ducks, squirrels, 
quails, etc., etc., and making them ready for the 
skilful finishing of Capt Fish. 

Everything was soon ready. The fire burned 
up brilliant and cheerful, and the moonbeams 
retired in disgust from the scene, unable to cope 
with the volumes of red smoke that rolled up 
through the trees. The kettle was swung up, 
and Capt Fish insisted upon having the field to 
himself, with the exception of Dwight, whom he 
persuaded to stand and keep the pole upon which 
the kettle hung from burning, by pouring water 
on it with a cup; and the poor fellow now stood 
with the cup, turning, now this side then that 
to the roaring fire, shading his free as well as he 
oould with his hat He endured the torture for 
some time, but finally flinging down the cup, he 
fled to<the lake with roasted free and streaming 
eyes. The rest of the party then 44 took turns” 
at this unpleasant duty, and in a little while 
Dwight returned, and lying down at the foot of 
a large tree, was soon snoring. 

In due time the soup was made, and the cups 
distributed. Now the soup was almost boiling, 
and Bob Macon, taking a cup, roused Dwight 
with a tremendous slap on the shoulder, and 
told him If he didn’t eat fast he wouldn’t get any. 
Still half asleep, the poor fellow took the cup 
offered by Bob, and before any of the rest could 
interfere, had a large spoonful in his mouth. 
Springing from the ground with a roar of pain, 
he dropped the cup and seised a bucket of water. 
The cup fell on Maoon’s hand, and plunging 


I backward he overturned Capt Fish, in the midst 
of a tremendous roar of laughter, and rushing 
for the lake, plnnged his arm up to the elbow, 
without waiting to see the consequences of his 
44 ground and lofty tumbling.” 

Quiet was soon restored, and all discussed the 
soup with much relish. The feasting over, (and 
it was long before it ceased,) we all indulged in 
a cigar or pipe, and then preparing the tent, 
were soon stretched out, waiting to be clasped in 
the arms of the 44 drowsy god.” The novelty of 
the situation, aided, perhaps, by the quantity of 
44 burgoo” I had made way with, kept me long 
awake; and I lay till after midnight, looking 
out through the open front of the rough tent 
upon the lake sleeping peacefully in the moon¬ 
light, and listening to the low night-wind as H 
whispered softly to the slumbering leaves. 

The night was—but it is useless to attempt 
description. A moonlight night in Indian Sum¬ 
mer, in the woodfe of Illinois, 4 4 needs to be seen 
to be appreciated.” 

The moon was gone—pale streakings of light 
were stealing up through the haze from the east, 
and the gray shadows of the conquered night 
were trailing rapidly westward and fading as they 
went, when I was aroused from a deep and re¬ 
freshing sleep by the sound of a rifle and a loud 
halloo. In a few minutes Tom Hardy came in 
with a large wild turkey, the spoil of a short 
morning ramble, and, ere long, we were all en¬ 
gaged in replenishing the smouldering fire, and 
hastily preparing an early breakfast. Capt Fish’s 
skill was again brought into requisition, and 
we were soon enjoying delicious coffee with fried 
turkey, and bread from home, eto., etc. When I 
rose from the delightful repast, (delightful in the 
woods, if not in the city,) I felt light and free as 
the wind, and yet as strong too. I had never 
felt so well in all my preceding life. 

A deer-hunt was the 44 order of the day,” and 
all were eager to start A little more than a mile 
from the camp, was the termination of the lake 
in our direction, and here, a little stream, now 
almost dry, put in to the lake through a thicket 
of hazel and sumac. Itwss just beyond where 
Dwight had made his famous shot on the pre¬ 
ceding day. Here it was that Tom Hardy now 
took the lead and conducted the whole party, 
with the exception of Father Perry, who still re¬ 
mained true to his angling, and after assigning 
to each his station, mounted Macon’s horse, and 
with two or three dogs belonging to the party 
generally, issued from the forest into the wide, 
level 44 bottom” lands, to “start the game.” 

My station was in the edge of the thicket on 
the little stream just mentioned, near a place 
where the deer were accustomed to cross. From 
where I stood I had & fhll view of Hardy as he 
secured the “bottom.” He had gone about a 
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■rile from my position, when, as he circled around, 
the dogs started a noble buck. The frightened 
started directly for the “ crossing ” where 
I was stationed. Hardy pursued at full speed. 
It had been some time since he had been engaged 
in a deer-hunt, and he was eager in the chase. 
Forgetting, in his excitement, that the undrained 
“bottom ” was cut up here and there with little 
marshy spots, and that only by following the 
path of the buck, would he be likely to miss them 
all, he started across the “bottom” to “head off” 
the and make up for the deficiency in the 

speed of his horse. He had ridden safely for a 
few moments, when, reaching suddenly the Terge 
of one of these little “sloughs,” the horse came 
to a sudden halt, and rider and gun went flying 
wildly over his head. I had hardly time to laugh 
a moment and then wonder whether he were 
hurt, when the buck came bounding along the 
little path directly past me. 1 raised my rifle 
and fired. But, alas! there is a disease known 
among hunters as the “Buck-ague,” which fre¬ 
quently attacks young sportsmen, and just at that 
moment I was sick with it. I wouldn’t hazard a 
ooxgeoture as to where the ball went, but I haven’t 
the slightest idea that it passed within ear-shot 
of the intended victim. The only effect was the 
momentary swerving of the flying deer, and a 
wondering stare on my part. 

The “Buck-ague,” like the smallpox, seldom 
attacks the same person twice, and John Perry, 
who was stationed on the other side of the stream 
from myself, having passed through the allotted 
term of sickness several years before, had the 
good fortune to bring down the game. 

The whole of the party who had started on the 
hunt, with the exception of Hardy, who we saw 
was slowly leading his horse up, were soon ga¬ 
thered around the fallen animal. Fortunately 
for the feelings of the more tender-hearted and 
inexperienced of the party, the ball from Perry’s 
rifle had done its work completely. 

While we were standing looking at the fallen 
deer, Hardy came up. A more pitiable, and yet 
ludicrous object, I have never seen. He had 
fallen headlong into the swampy hole, and now 
there was little of his face, save his eyes and the 
point of his nose to be seen. His cap was gone, 
his hair was plastered to the sides of his face and 
over his ears with slimy mud, and the same de¬ 
lectable article, mingled with half-decayed, siokly- 
tooking prairie grass, ornamented the whole ex¬ 
terior man; while the horse snorted and tossed 
his head, as if perfectly conscious of, and enjoy¬ 
ing exceedingly, the mischief he had occasioned. 
A shout of laughter greeted him as he approached, 
hut he, superior to his lot and “majestic in mis¬ 
fortune,” merely threw the bridle to Maoon, and 
without deigning a look at the proceeds of the 
morning’s hunt, stalked rapidly off in the direc¬ 


tion of the camp, while shout after shout of 
boisterous merriment, as the green, slimy mud 
ran down his clothes or dripped from his finger- 
ends, urged him on. 

Deprived of the “Deerslayer’s” leadership, we 
could do but little, and being very well satisfied 
with our exploit we determined that we would 
hunt no more that day. Accordingly, we spent 
the rest of the day in preparing a part of the 
game for transportation home, and part for inn 
mediate consumption, all under the supervision 
of Capt. Fish. Hardy was an exception, for he 
spent most of the day in cleaning and drying his 
clothes and gun, and in muttering vigorous ana* 
th emas against both horse and owner; which lat- 
ter, every few minutes during the day, would 
burst into a roar of laughter, and put some quii- 
icai question to Tom about his fall. Towards 
evening, Tom, having put himself “to rights,” 
left the camp, and after an absence of two hours 
or more, returned, loaded with game, and with 
his good humor completely restored, and that 
night joined in the laugh as heartily as any, 
while the fire roared and crackled in concert, and 
rich “burgoo” smoked in every hand. 

Two or three days more passed in almost the 
same manner, and about noon of the fifth day out 
we determined to start homeward on that evening. 
The afternoon was passed in cleaning guns, and 
in making ready generally fbr a reappearance in 
civilized life. In the course of the afternoon I 
discovered that Dwight had negotiated for, and 
obtained for the return home, the only remaining 
place in the wagon of the first comers. This ar¬ 
rangement devolved the whole “conservation” 
duly upon me, and was not at all to my taste. 
Now Capt. Fish had done little but act as go¬ 
vernor-general of the camp, and wishing to give 
frim some “active duty” to perform, I forthwith 
opened negotiations with him to effect a change 
in our respective modes of returning home. Being 
quite ignorant of the duty attendant upon riding 
with Macon he readily assented to my proposition, 
and I immediately informed Bob, who was •ex¬ 
ceeding well pleased at the change, readily con¬ 
curring in my. wish to force active service upon 
the Capt The arrangement, however, did not 
work well for Bob in the end, fbr we had not 
gone many miles before the Capt managed in 
someway to get the oontrol of the “reins of 
government,” and turned the “conservatism” 
over to Bob. 

Wild and uncivilized as was the plaoe, I con¬ 
fess to a feeling of pure melancholy, when, just 
at sunset, we took our seats and drove away. In 
the short time I had passed in the oamp, I had 
formed a sort of attachment for the free, careless 
life, and I felt a shade of unadulterated sadness 
at giving it up. But the feeling soon passed off, 
and we rode merrily homeward. 
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It was broad moonlight when we emerged from 
the forest into the open prairie road, and, as we 
did so, a cold blast from the north-west struck on 
our faces and went wailing sadly through the woods. 

“ Rain soon,” growled Hardy, and wrapping 
his coat closer around him he shrunk down in a 
corner of the wagon, and was soon asleep. But 
the blast passed away in a few minutes, at least 
for the night, and the air was softer again. 

I was sitting beside the driver, old Father 
Perry, and through the long moonlight ride, I 


smoked my cigar and gazed in silence over bound¬ 
less prairies sleeping serenely in the dreamy 
moonrays, or listened to the low, monotonous 
tones of the old man, as he told me wild stories 
of the mountain life of his boy-hood on the far- 
off Susquehanna. 

Daylight was fast streaking the east, when I 
threw myself once more upon a veritable bed, 
and sank immediately into a quiet, strengthening 
sleep, from which I did not awake till far into a 
gray, cloudy day. And so ended “Our Hunt.” 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A COUNTRY GIRL. 

BT CLARA AC8CSTA. 


Will you cast down my humble history when 
I tell you that in my youth, «s well as in age, I 
was plain, hopelessly plain? My profuse dark 
hair was my only charm. My face was thin 
almost to emaciation, and of a sallow unhealthi¬ 
ness. My eyes were unnaturally large, and my 
tips were pale and colorless. 

My health was bad, and my mind was always 
in a low state. I was sensitive almost to folly, 
and I shrank from strangers with that instinctive 
horror, which even now thrills me at the touch 
of an unknown hand. . 

I was an orphan, lonely and alone; I lived with 
a maiden aunt, in the dark depths of a pine 
forest, near Blackwater. 

The influences which surrounded my childhood 
were cold and chilling, unfavorable to the de¬ 
velopment of my social or intellectual faculties. 
My aunt was kind to me, that is, she gave me 
food and clothes, and carte blanche , as to the dis¬ 
posal of my time. 

The library at Pine Forest was very limited, a 
Bible, prayer book, a few ancient histories, and 
an old romance, which I had read and re-read 
until every word was impressed upon my memory. 
It told of many characters, but I passed them all 
over to think of one noble, dignified, and god¬ 
like. I loved that character. I worshipped an 
ideal. * I cared not whether the form and face 
were handsome or ugly; it was the noble attri¬ 
butes of the soul which I loved. 

Of mere sexual love I knew nothing; until I 
had reached my eighteenth year, I had never had 
eveo a boy playmate. To school I had never 
been; my aunt had taught me to read and write, 
and some of the more ordinary female acoom- 
pHahments. 

But a new chimera penetrated my aunt’s brain. 
A stray newspaper came to Pine Forest, and in 
its columns was the advertisement of a female 
seminary, which was to be opened for young 
ladies, at Landsdowne, in a short time. 

To this school my aunt was resolved to send 


me. I felt no delight at the intelligence. Study 
was distasteful to me. I liked better to go out 
on the bare hills when the storm demon was 
abroad in his raging, and baring my dark brow 
to the wild winds, cast my restless eyes out into 
the deep gloom, or, raising my face up to heaven, 
g^ze unshrinkingly on the red lightnings whioh 
were vomited from the cloud’s black bosoms. 

. But aunt said I must go to school, and when I 
openly demurred, she told me of the many won¬ 
derful things I should learn, and the interesting 
objects I would see: and I strove to curb my wild 
will in obedience to her wish. 

Two months passed rapidly away in prepara¬ 
tion; my clothes were ready packed in aunt’s 
great black trunk, and* accompanied by our farm 
servant, I was sent to Landsdowne. Jacob en¬ 
gaged a boarding-place for me, in a family of 
wealth and respectability, and then he retained 
to Blackwater. 

Words cannot describe to you the heart-loneli¬ 
ness I frit that first night. Alone, I sat by my 
little window, which looked out upon a tall, dark 
church, and a dismal grave yard, with its white 
tombstones gleaming in the ghostly moonlight. 
I loved the view. It was more in accordance 
with my own dark feelings than the cheerftil in¬ 
terior of my pretty chamber. All was light and 
pleasant there. The large solar lamp sent its 
silver light over the crimson oouch hangings, and 
illuminated the wall-paper until the room seemed 
a garden of living flowers. But I liked net 
cheerfullness. What right had I to be bright and 
gay ? Was I not a waif on the fair earth ? There 
was no one in the wide world to love me; would 
auy one weep when I should be laid away in the 
death-mould? I asked the question with bitter¬ 
ness. No, there were none to love me! I laid 
my head on the window-sill, and clasped my 
hands over my eyes. 

When I awoke the sun was shining warmly 
over my disordered hair, and the little robins 
and sparrows were singing pleasantly in the 
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churchyard trees. I roused myself, and making 
a hasty toilet, desoended to the breakfast room. 
The fhmily had already assembled. There was 
a row of strange faoes at the table; young gen¬ 
tlemen and ladies who, like myself, were to attend 
the school. I fancied they were ridiculing me, 
and I doubt not but they were, for one of the 
young men repeated a few words in an unknown 
language, looking at me all the while, at which 
they all laughed heartily, and turned their great 
prying eyes curiously upon me. The young 
ladies, evidently not regarding me in the light 
of a rival in the young men’s affections, joined 
with them in the general attempt of quizzing me. 

I bore this as long as I could, and then from the 
depths of my fierce, wild heart there welled up a 
few bitter, writhing words, and I spoke them. 
The surprised company were silenced, but occa¬ 
sionally they oast looks of covert scorn toward 
me. After breakfast they spoke no encouraging 
friendly word to me, bat conversed apart, in 
groups, and I knew that I was their subject, by 
the glances which they bestowed upon my shrink¬ 
ing, sensitive form. 

To one of my nature, this treatment was galling 
in the extreme, and I made up my mind to hate 
them all. Even the little girl, the daughter of 
the people who kept the boarding house, seemed 
to take exquisite delight in torturing me, asking 
me spiteful questions about my dress, contem¬ 
plated studies, etc. 

Alone, I went to the academy. No one offered 
to go with me, no one told me which way to go, 
they only set np a derisive laugh as I put on the 
green silk bonnet, which it had cost my aunt and 
the village milliner a week’s work to remodel 
from aunt's old calash. 

I knew where the academy was situated. I had 
passed it on my way the previous day. It was a 
large white building with carved columns and 
shady porticoes, in the middle of a green lawn, 
gemmed here and there with a tuft of the purple 
frost flower. The green in front of the edifice 
was thronged with young gentlemen and ladies, 
gay and laughing. Was it any wonder that a 
wild, forest bred girl like me, who had scarcely 
seen a dozen faoes out of her own family circle, 
should shrink from the curious stare which, on 
every side assailed her? Sick at heart, I leaned 
against a shade-tree for support 

Only one in all that merry company understood 
ay feelings. Heaven bless her, wherever she 
may be! She was a lame girl, a little younger 
than myself, with a pale, sweet face, and a gentle, 
pitying voice. She came hastily toward me, laid 
her small hand on my arm, and looking into my 
face, with one of her soul-foil glances, she said 
timidly, “Pardon me, hat yon seem to be a 
stranger here; are you going to attend the 
school?” I could have fallen down and wor¬ 


shiped her for the first kind words which had 
greeted my ear sinoe my arrival in Landsdowne. 
She bade me follow her to the dressing-room, and 
there she took off my bonnet and shawl, and con¬ 
ducted me to the hall, where she showed me a 
seat where I could sit until Professor Montcalm 
should arrive and assign me one. 

There I sat in trembling suspense, waiting for 
the great bell to sound the signal of commence¬ 
ment. It rang out, at least, loud and dear. 
There was a harried rushing of the young ladies 
for seats, then a stillness, broken only by an oc¬ 
casional whisper, and then stops in the wide pas¬ 
sage announced tho coming of the Principal. I 
did not raise my head to look at him, even when 
I heard his deep sweet voice calling each young 
lady to come np separately, that he might regis¬ 
ter her name, and purposed coarse of studies. 

One by one, thejfcwent to him. I alone re¬ 
mained. L could not gather courage to look at 
him. How could I rise and walk across that long 
hall alone, a mark for all those curious gazers ? 
There was a silence during which I felt the eyes 
of all upon me. The tears started to my eyes, I 
could not restrain them, and in shame and agony 
I dropped my head upon the arm of tho settee. 

There was a sound of confused buzzing in the 
room, but over all, rose that firm, stately tread 
which approached me. \t paused at my ride. 
With a sudden impulse, I raised my head, and 
looked at the face of him beside me. It waa 
Prof. Montcalm. I know it by his regal form, his 
high serene brow, and his unconscious dignity of 
manner. 

He bent his calm dark eyes upon my distorted 
face for a moment, and then stepping, so that 
his form concealed me from the listening pupils, 
he said, in his low winning voice— 

“ Is it your intention to become a member of 
my school, young stranger ? ” 

“Yes,” I faltered out between my stifled sobs. 

“Your name, if yon please;” said the same 
musical voice— 

“ Genevieve Fairfield,” I returned. 

He wrote the name. “What studies, Miss 
Fairfield?” 

I replied, by handing him the letter which my 
aunt had written concerning my projected course, 
and with newly inspired confidence, I watched 
him while he read it. 

Every feature of his face is before me now, I 
can see the forehead where majestic benignity 
reigned peacefully with powerful intellect—the 
wild, rich hair thrown carelessly over the classic 
head, the calm, deep eyes, the straight Grecian 
nose—the month half stern, half tender. Yes, I 
can Bee Howard Montcalm as he stood before me, 
years and years ago. 

He gave me a written programme of my studies, 
the hours of recitation all correct, and then with 
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a smile which lighted up his face like the sunshine 
of heaven, he turned away as he said, “ You must 
try and be contended with us, Miss Fairfield; 
homesickness will, I am afraid, interfere with 
your progress, and make you unhappy.” 

Mr. Montcalm sat down on the raised platform, 
and then in regular rotation the different classes 
were called. I went with fear and trembling. 

I had never been at school before in my life, and 
well I knew my deficiency. Very kindly he 
questioned me, but of course, I could answer 
nothing He dismissed the class and called me 
to his desk. He enquired into the system of my 
education, and I frankly told him my little his¬ 
tory, how that I had lived all my life in an iso¬ 
lated spot, and that my aunt, had been my only 
tutor. 

Prof. Montcalm considered for a moment, and 
then told me that I might study and recite se¬ 
parately from the others, after the school had 
close at night. And more, he said that if I was, 
as he feared, a little sensitive, I might study out 
of school if I chose. Oh, how my heart blessed 
him for his kind words. 

I took the books which he selected for me, and 
going to my boarding-place, I went up into my 
little chamber, and bent my whole soul upon the 
task of learning the lesson which he had marked. 

It was hard, oh, so hard, to keep from flinging 
down the book, and running into the wild, dark 
woods, behind the cemetery; but I thought of 
those serious eyes which I knew would wear a 
grieved expression, if in my lesson I should be 
deficient, and resolutely I toiled on. 

The dinner bell sounded, and as a mere form, 
to avoid being questioned, I forced myself to eat. 
As soon as I had finished, I returned to my 
studies. I read and pondered. At least, I gave 
a glad shout! I could recite every word correotly. 

Again and again, did I repeat the monotonous 
phrases and when the bell rung for the close of 
study hours, I tried on my despised bonnet and 
ast off for the Academy. School was out, but 
Prof. Montcalm was waiting for me. 

I gave him the book, it was Andrew’s Latin 
Grammar. He asked the questions, I answered 
ill correctly. 

A surprised, pleased expression passed over 
Montcalm’s fine face. 

“ You have done well, Miss Fairfield,” he said 
Ib a decisive tone, as he returned me the book 
with the next lesson marked. “ Perseverance 
and application, my young friend, will place you 
in the highest ranks ef literature.” He took up 
Us hat, and went out. 

I Ofa 1 how I prized that commendation coming 
from his lips! I need not tell you how I studied 
tin the stars paled before the day god’s coming. 
I ueed not particularize. Days and weeks passed 
much the same as I have already described. I 


progressed rapidly. I had outstripped the junior 
class, and was fast approaching the senior. 

Mr. Montcalm praised me, encouraged me, 
spoke kindly to me. Laura Gray, my firet ac¬ 
quaintance, the lame girl, was gentle and friendly 
towards me, but further than this, I had neither 
friends nor acquaintances. 

My fellow-boarders still preserved towards me 
the same constrained, half-patronizing, half- 
ridiculous air, but for that 1 cared not; his kind 
word was enough. 

My love for music had always amounted fo a 
passion, and if I was very sad, or, if through the 
dark vail which shrouded my lone life then came 
a sky of sunshine, I would improvistore some wild 
thrillin g harmony. It was a power wCich the 
soaring winds, the surging pines, the gushing 
rivers had given me, and it soothed me when my 
soul was overflowing. 

One evening when I came to recite, Prof. Montr- 
calm had gone to the lower hall for a consultation 
with the assistant teacher, and I sat down in the 
great lonely hall to await his return. One of my 
sad strange moods, came over me and I sung. I' 
forgot that I might be overheard and ridiculed. 
I only remembered that I was sad and I sung 
until the great load of heaviness was raised from 
my soul. As the last wild echo died away in the 
still arches, Montcalm came in at the open door. 
He appeared agitated, but he heard my lesson 
through and then as he handed me the book he 
said, “pardon me, Miss Fairfield, if I inquire 
where you received yqsir musical culture ?” 

An overwhelming sense of shame came over 
me, that he, whose good opinion I valued more 
than that of the whole world, should have heard 
my wild heart’s outgushings, and I buried my 
faoe in my handB and wept bitterly. 

Montcalm understood me. He set down beside 
me, and said earnestly, “listen to me, Miss Fair- 
field, I meant not to wound your feelings. You 
are too sensitive for this rough world of trial. 
But what I would say to you is this, you have a 
voice more powerful than any I have ever heard. 
It has moved mo in a manner in which I am 
seldom moved. Now I would propose that you 
enter the class of Herr V-on Getchenburg, he is a 
superior vocalist and an unrivaled instructor. 
WiU you consent, Miss Fairfield ?” 

His eyes met mine. I bowed my head, and R 
was arranged that I should become a pupil of 
Herr Yon Getchenburg. 

I was admitted to bis class in a few days, and I 
received his teachings; he said I was possessed of 
the most thrilling voice he had ever trained. I 
strove, hard to learn and I succeeded. 

In twelve months, Von Getchenburg offered ma 
an almost incredible sum if I would accompany 
him in a tour over the country, in the capacity 
of a public singer. I refused. I could not tear my- 
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•elf away from the place where Montcalm breathed. 
Do yon ask if I loved Howard Montcalm ? Love! 
’twas an unknown word to me. I felt not toward 
him as I felt to others, I loved him not as women 
loves man, I worshipped him as the Christian 
worship’s his God! 

The term of my continuance at school was 
drawing rapidly to a dose. In one short week, 

I was to go to my dreary home, and see in 
the light of whose smile I had lived for two years, 
no more. 

My situation in the family where I had boarded, 
was much the same as at first, I had made no 
friends, nor had I wished to, and I thought of 
leaving there without a solitary regret. 

The closing day came at last. There was to 
be a grand examination in the great hall of Hie 
Academy, and essays and compositions of all kinds 
were to be read. 

The holiday dresses were drawn out, jewelry 
was borrowed, stay-lacings were stretched to their 
utmost tension, and rouge, and chalk-balls were 
in urgent demand. 

I had no fine clothes in which to appear, so I 
wore the pale, straw-colored calico which had 
been my church dress in summer. Ornaments I 
had none, not even a ring or a pin, and my mus¬ 
lin collar was fastened by a plain black ribbon. 
Excitement had lent a crimson blush to my wan 
cheek, and my eyes were almost fearful in their 
great brilliancy. 

The time came for me to read my essay. It 
was the last exercise. I rose, my head swam, I 
saw but one face in all that assembly, and that 
face was hie. It strengthened me. I read the 
composition; the subject was 44 Desolation.” I had 
thrown into the essay all the wild energies of 
my lonely soul, all the vain yearnings of my 
desolate heart, and I succeeded in what I had de¬ 
sired. The audience which filled that vast hall 
sat Bpell-bound! The stillness of the tomb was 
there! I finished and sat down, no one moved; 
no one spoke. Pale and still they sat, some in 
tears, others with cheeks white and dry. 

I looked at Montcalm, his head lay on the 
desk before him, and his form quivered with emo¬ 
tion. At length, the manager announced the exer¬ 
cises at an end, and the spectators departed, 
leaving Montcalm alone with his pupils. In a 
few appropriate words he bade us farewelL 
Each one, in passing out, took him by the hand, 
and received from him some parting admonition. 
I held back until the last There was a melan¬ 
choly pleasure in being the last to say adieu to 
him whom we all loved. 

He took my hand. My whole frame thrilled 
at his touch; all the life-long agony of my exist¬ 
ence was pent in that one moment! My courage 
forsook me, my self-restraint gave way, and 44 Oh, 
God!” escaped my Kps. 


We were alone; Montcalm bent his head until 
his breath played upon my cheek, and his voioe 
was broken and agitated as he said, 44 Miss Fair- 
field—Genie, do you love me ?” 

My face flushed crimson with shame; he knew 
my fatal secret. I would rather have lain down 
at his feet and died, than he should have known it. 

I replied bitterly: 44 Alas 1 was this blow 
needed to complete my utter wretchedness, mj 
great humiliation ?” 

Montcalm’s face lighted up with intense joy; 
he caught me to his breast. 44 Dearest, Genie,” 
he exclaimed, while his kisses rained upon my 
face, 44 and you do love me, darling, you have 
loved me a long time!” 

I wound my arms around his neck and held 
him cl 080 to my bosom, for I feared even in that 
moment of ecstacy, an undefinable something, 
dreadful, and unknown. 

Oh, the bliss of sitting in the lonely old hall, 
with the twilight shadows around us, while he 
told me in his low, thrilling voice, all his love, 
his hopes—all, all. 

44 To me, dearest Genie,” he said, tenderly, 

44 you were alway beantifVil, you were woven in 
all my dreams of happiness, your pale, sad face, 
as you raised it to mine on that first morning of 
our meeting, has been for two years the com¬ 
panion of my waking and sleeping hours! Genie, 

I love you better than the whole world, better 
than my life, next to God. Will you love me 
thus, darling?” 

I told him without reserve of all my lonely 
life, of the first beam of light which his presence 
had brought, of my many weary hours passed in 
toiling at my lessons, that I might win a kind 
tone from him; leaning on his noble heart, I 
told him all my life-long yearning to be loved, 

, and his calm soul-Ht eyes shed love and happi¬ 
ness upon me as he looked down with holy trust 
into my face. 

We parted. One long agonizing kiss I pressed 
on his lips, received with strange dread his ten¬ 
der embrace, and murmured 44 farewell.” 

Howard Montcalm was a son of the south, the 
possessor of a fine property in a southern city, 
and thither he was to go, but in two short 
months he would return, and take me away, his 
own. 

I went back to my lonely home at Blackwatcr, 
lonely no longer, for my thoughts were all of 
him. I told no one the story of our love, it was 
too hallowed, too sacred to be spoken of. 

Two weeks rolled into the silent past, and I 
received a letter from him, such a heart-warming 
letter as only he could write. I wept over that 
letter—wept for very jey that I, poor, plain and 
inferior, had won the love, had become the ob¬ 
ject of interest to one so noble, so excellent as 
Howard Montcalm. 
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Four days after the reoeption of that blessed 
letter, at the dead hour of midnight, there came 
a messenger to Blackwater. He brought a note 
for me which contained these words—Genie, I 
am ill, come to me.” 

It was enough. 1 threw on my clothes, and 
scarcely explaining anything to my aunt, I set 
forth with the messenger. The night was dark 
and gloomy, and the wind moaned fitfully in 
the black forest. I asked no questions; my 
companion gave no explanations. Arrived at 
the railroad depot, we stepped on board the night 
train which was on the point of leaving, and for 
the space of ten hours we traveled without inter¬ 
mission. At last the train stopped. It was 
nearly noon, and we were in the midst of a great 
city. My companion handed me into a carriage 
and we were driven rapidly along. The streets 
through which we passed, were silent and de¬ 
serted. No carriage passing save black, gloomy 
hearses, and the ghastly dead oarts, and I felt at 
once that I was in a city of pestilence. 

Our carriage stopped before an imposing stone 
edifice. I was assisted to alight, and with a feel¬ 
ing of suffocation I followed my guide up the 
marble steps to the great gilded door. He 
turned the handle without ringing, and entered 
a gorgeously carpeted halL A broad flight of 
variegated marble steps led upwards. My guide 
motioned me to follow him and passed noiselessly 
up. We arrived at the last landing, he pushed 
open the mahogany door and said, gently, “ She 
has com©!" then turning he left me in a large 
apartment furnished in a style of Oriental splen¬ 
dor. In a gorgeously curtained alcove there 
was a low couch. I sprang toward it. Great 
God l there he lay, so frightfully changed that 
an indifferent person, would not have recognized 
him—my heart’s idol I he whom I loved better 
than all the world. With a scream I caughf him 
in my arms. I pressed my lips to his cheek, I 
kissed the damp sweat from his forehead, and 
laid my face on his. “ Oh, Genie! poor, dear, 
lost Genie!” was all that he said. 

Then when he was more composed, he said, 


“ why did you come, Genie.” • I was mad to send 
for you, it is death for you to stay here! but, oh 
Genie! I so longed to feel your dear hand upon 
my hot brow once more! You will die if you stay 
here, darling, with this fearful pestilence—here, 
where I had arranged everything for you—oh, 
Genie, it is hard to die and leave you just as life’s 
sweet dream of love was over you! This was to 
have been our home, I had chosen everything for 
you—and now, I must be laid in the cold grave 
mould! Oh God! oh God! He drew down my 
head to his bosom, and said in a faint whisper, 
u Dearest Genevieve, if it had been Hit will to 
have permitted me to live, I would have made 
your life-journey joyous! I would have plucked 
every thorn from your pathway. But it was not 
to be so, dearest, and God never decrees uqjustly. 
Promise me, Genie, that you will bow submissive¬ 
ly to His great will !” 

Howard talked to me much more until his 
strength was wasted, and the black pestilential 
shadow drew closer around him. As the moon 
rose in the east, he put his feeble arms about me, 
and murmured, *‘ Mine in Heaven, Genie!” Then 
a cold calm settled over his face, the light went 
out in his eyes, his arms lay like lead around 
me—I fell on his dead bosom, and for many years 
I was as one unborn! 

I am old now. My once jetty hair is white as 
December snow. My limbs are palsied by age, 
my voice is feeble and broken. I am called an 
old maid. The young girls in their rosy bloom, 
ask me why I have never married, and smile at 
my lonely eccentric life. All my relatives are 
lying ’neath the valley olods, and I live here alone 
in my grand, gloomy house, at Blackwater. 

I would not have it otherwise. God has taught 
mo to look to him alone for happiness. He took 
away my idol; but it was all right. 

I feel that my earthly pilgrimage is almost over; 
that I shall soon pass through the Valley of Gloom 
into the eternal sunshine of Heaven. Howard 
awaits me there, and I look forward with blissfhl 
anticipation, to the time when I shall look into 
his eyes by the calm, pure light of Heaven I 
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Thou art gone in thy early sweetness, 

The sun of thy life hath set; 

Bat the glory that hung around thee 
Is lingering with ns yet 
Bright and beautifal as the shadows 
Of the stars upon the sea, 

When they shine in their nightly splendor, 
Are the memories of thee. 

As the dawn of the early morning 
Breaks forth from the arms of night, 
And the golden ban of the sun-shine 
Stream op 'mid the fields of light; 


So, thy gentle spirit hath taken 
Its glorious flight away. 

From earth and its darkened shadows. 

To the realm of endless day. 

As the gorgeous glow of the sun set, 

When it tinges the donds with gold. 

And lingers upon the mountains, 

’Till the gate# of night unfold; 

So, the light of thy soul bath faded, 

The sun of thy life hath set, 

Bat the glory that hong around thee, 

Is lingering with ns yet. t. m. tw«*u» 
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I had entered by chance an old curiosity shop, 
combining at once that of an iron-monger, a car¬ 
pet warehouse, the laboratory of a chemist, and 
the studio of a painter; in these mysterious 
oaTerns where half-closed shutters admit a judi¬ 
cious twilight, the most ancient tiling of all is 
the dust; the spider-webs are more authentic 
than the gimps, and the old pear-wood is younger 
than the mahogany arrived yesterday from 
America. 

The magazine of my curiosity merchant was a 
genuine Capernaum; all centuries and ages 
seemed to have met there; an Etruscan lamp of 
red clay rested on an armoire of boule with 
ebony panels radiated with filaments of copper; 
an easy chair of the times of Louis XV. care¬ 
lessly extended its fawn-like feet under a thick 
table of the reign of Louis XIII. with heavy 
spirals of oak, and carved with foliage and fan¬ 
ciful figures. A suit of armor from Milan was 
admiring in a corner the ornaments of its cuirass; 
porcelain nymphs and Cupids, Chinese monsters, 
cups of Saxony and old Sevres china encumbered 
the ctagere* and corners. On the fretted shelves 
of dressers shone immense Japan waiters, with 
red and blue designs, relieved by gilding, side by 
side with the enamels of Bernard de Palissy, 
representing serpents, frogs and lizards. From 
the drawers of armoires peeped out Chinese silks 
shot with silver, and rich brocades; portraits of 
all ages smiled through their yellow varnish in 
frames more or less decayed. 

The merchant followed me cautiously through 
tortuous passages between piles of furniture, 
checking with his hand the hazardous motion of 
my coat, and watching my elbows with the un¬ 
easy attention of the antiquary and the usurer. 
The merchant's face was a singular one; an im¬ 
mense skull, surrounded with a scanty circle of 
gray hair which set off to advantage his salmon- 
colored skin, gave him an air of patriarchal 
benevolence, contradicted by the scintillations of 
bis little yellow eyes, which quivered in their 
orbits like two golden louis on a ground of quick¬ 
silver. The curve of the nose had an aquiline 
profile which betokened the Oriental or Jew. 
His hands withered, spare and terminating with 
claws like those of a bat, were tremulous with 

“ Will you buy anything to-day, sir V’ 

“ I want a little figure that will serve as a 
paper-weight, for I cannot endure those trum¬ 
pery bronzes which the stationers sell, and which 
are found in every office.” 

The old gnome, searching among his curiosi¬ 
ties, spread out before me antique horses, pieces 
44 


of malachite, little Hindoo or Chinese idols, in¬ 
carnations of Brahma or Vishnoo. I was hesi¬ 
tating between a porcelain dragon and a little 
Mexican fetish, when I peroeived a charming 
foot which I took at first for a fragment of an 
antique Venus. It had the reddish and fawn- 
colored tints which give to Florentine bronzes a 
warm and lively aspect far preferable to the 
verdigris color of ordinary bronzeB which might 
be mistaken for petrified statues; a gloss like 
satin rested on its round form, polished by the 
kisses of twenty centuries, for this must be Cor¬ 
inthian brass, a work of olden time, perhaps 
from the font of Lysippus. 

“This foot will answer my purpose,” said I, 
to the merchant, who looked at me with a sly 
and ironical air, as he handed me the article that 
I might examine it at my leisure. 

I was surprised at its lightness; it was not a 
foot of metal, but of flesh, an embalmed foot, the 
foot of a mummy. On examining it closely, the 
grain of the skin could be distinguished and the 
almost imperceptible mark of the bandages. The 
toes were slender and delicate, terminated by 
perfect nails, pure and transparent as agate; the 
great toe, a little apart, was turned in the oppo¬ 
site direction from the others, after the antique 
manner, which gave it a careless attitude, the 
delicacy of a bird’s foot; the sole, scarcely 
marked with almost invisible lines, show that it 
had never touched the ground, or found itself in 
contact with anything harsher than the finest 
mats of rushes* from the Nile, or the softest car¬ 
pets of panther-skin. 

“Ha! ha! you want the foot of the Princess 
Hermonthis,” said the merchant, with a strange 
chuckle, fixing his owl eyes on me; “ha! hat 
ha! for a paper-weight! an original, artistic 
idea! whoever had told old Pharaoh that the 
foot of his adored daughter would serve as a 
paper-weight, would have surprised him, since 
he caused a mountain of granite to be hollowed 
out that he might place in it her triple saroo- 
phagus, painted and gilded, covered with hiero¬ 
glyphics and beautiftil pictures of the judgment 
of souls,” added this singular little merchant, in 
a low voice, and as if speaking to himself. 

“ For how much will you sell me this frag¬ 
ment of a mummy ?” 

“ As dearly as possible, for it is a superb raor- 
ceau; if I had the mate to it, you should not 
have them for five hundred francs; the foot of 
the daughter of Pharaoh, nothing could be more 
rare.” 

“ Assuredly it is not common, but what will 
you take for it? I must inform you that my 
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whole treasure consists of fire louis; I will pur- 
abase to the value of five louis, no more. Ton 
may search my pockets as much as you please, 
Vou will find nothing further.’ 7 

“ Five louis for the foot of the Princess Her- 
monthis! it is very Httle, very little indeed, a 
genuine foot,” said the merchant, shaking his 
head and giving to the pupils of his eyes a rota¬ 
tory motion. “ However, take it, and I will 
give you this envelope besides,” added he, roll¬ 
ing it in an eld fragment of damask; “very 
beautiful damask, real Indian damask, which 
has never been re-dyed; it is strong, substan¬ 
tial,” muttered he, handling the frayed tissue 
with that commercial habit which led him to 
praise an article of so little value that he thought 
it only worth giving away. 

He placed the gold pieces in an old-fashioned 
purse hanging at his girdle, repeating: “The 
foot of the Princess Hermonthis, a paper-weight!” 
Then, fixing on me his phosphoric pupils, he 
said with a voice as harsh as the mewing of, a 
cat whieb has just swallowed a bone: “ Old Pha¬ 
raoh will be much dissatisfied ; he loved his 
daughter, the dear man.” 

“ Tou speak as if you had been his cotempo¬ 
rary ; though old, you do not date as far back 
as the pyramids of Egypt,” replied I, laughing, 
from the threshold of the door. 

I returned home very well satisfied with my 
acquisition. 

- By way of putting it to immediate use, I 
placed the foot of the Princess Hermonthis on a 
pile of papers, fragments of verses, an undecy- 
pherable mosaic of scraps, articles commenced, 
letters forgotten and posted in the drawer, an 
error which often happens to absent-minded peo¬ 
ple ; the effect was charming, original, romantic. 
Very well satisfied with this embellishment, I 
descended to the street, and began my walk with 
suitable gravity and with thA dignity of a man 
who has, over all the passengers whom he elbows, 
the ineffable advantage of possessing a bit of the 
Princess Hermonthis, the daughter of a Pharaoh. 
I looked with sovereign contempt on all those 
who did not, like myself, own a paper-weight so 
notoriously Egyptian; and the true occupation of 
a man of sense appeared to me to be the having a 
mummy’s foot upon his desk. Fortunately an 
«uoounter with some friends happened to distract 
me from my infatuation with my recent acquisi¬ 
tion. I agreed to dine with them, for it would 
have been difficult for me to have dined at home. 

When I returned in the evening with my brain 
slightly clouded, a vague puff of an Oriental per- 
ftune greeted my olfactory nerves; the heat of 
room had warmed the natron, bitumen and 
myrrh in which the parasite incisors of corpses 
had bathed the body of the princess; it was a 
sweet though penetrating perfume, a perfume 


which four thousand years had not been able to 
evaporate. The aim of Egypt was eternity; its 
odors have the solidity of granite, and last as 
long. 

I was soon drinking deeply of the dark cup of 
slumber; during an hour or two all was opaque, 
oblivion and annihilation inundated me with their 
gloomy waves. Bnt soon my intellectual darkness 
began to clear up, and dreams flitted by on their 
noiseless wings. 

The eyes of my soul opened, and I saw my 
chamber as it really was. I might have believed 
myself to be awake, but a vague perception told 
me that I was asleep, and that something singu¬ 
lar was about to take place. The odor of the 
myrrh had increased in intensity, and I felt a 
slight headache, which I attributed very reason¬ 
ably to some glasses of champagne I had drank. 
I looked around my chamber with a feeling of 
expectation which nothing justified; the articles 
of furniture were in their usual places, the lamp 
shone on the console, softly shaded by the milky 
whiteness of its globe of polished crystal; the 
paintings reposed beneath their Bohemian glasses; 
the curtains hung l&nguishingly; everything had 
a sleepy and tranquil air. Meanwhile, at the 
expiration of a few moments, this calmness 
seemed to be disturbed; the wainscot creaked, 
Hie stick of wood buried itself in the ashes, 
emitting suddenly a flash of blue flame, and the 
disks of the curtain fixtures seemed eyes of 
metal, attentive like myself to what was passing. 

My eye rested by chance on the table on which 
I had placed the foot of tho Princess Hermonthis. 
Instead of being immovable, as was becoming to 
a foot that had been embalmed during four thou¬ 
sand years, it was agitated, drawing itself up 
and leaping over Hie papers like a frightened 
frog. One would have thought it in contact with 
a voltaic pile. I heard very distinctly the tap¬ 
ping of its little heel, hard as the heel of a 
gazelle. 

I became somewhat dissatisfied with my ac¬ 
quisition, preferring sedentary paper-weights, 
and thinking it unnatural to see feet walking 
without legs, and I began to experienoe some¬ 
thing which strongly resembled fear. 

Suddenly I saw the fold of one of my curtains 
move, and heard a patting as of a person hopping 
on one foot I must confess that I was alter¬ 
nately hot and cold, that I felt a breeze at ray 
back, and that my hair suddenly stood on end, 
throwing my night-cap to a distance of two or 
three feet 

The ourtaang opened, and I saw advance the 
strangest figure imaginable. 

This was a young girl of a deep ooffee-oolor, 
Eke the Bayadere Amani, a perfect beauty of 
the pnrestEgyptian type; her eyes were in the 
fern of an aimood, and her eyelashes so blaok 
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that they seemed to be bine; her nose was deli¬ 
cately carved, almost Grecian, and she might 
hare been taken for a statne of Corinthian 
bronxe, had not the high cheek-bones and the 
slighter African month unmistakably proved her 
to be of the hieroglyphic race on the banks of the 
Nile. 

Her arms, slender and spindle-like, like those 
of very young girls, were encircled with a species 
of metal bracelet and strings of beads, her hair 
was braided, and on her breast hung an idol in 
green day, which, by its seven-branched whip, 
might be recognised as Isis, the conductress of 
souls; a gold plate shone on her forehead, and 
some traces of paint appeared beneath the copper 
hue of her cheeks. 



As to her costume, it was very singular. Im¬ 
agine a garment made of strips of cloth, spotted 
with black and red hieroglyphics, starched with 
bitumen and seeming to belong to a mummy 
newly unswathed. By one of those transitions 
of thought so frequent in'dreams, I heard the 
hoarse voice of the curiosity-merchant repeating, 
like a monotonous refrain, the phrase which he 
had uttered in his shop, with an intonation so 
enigmatical. 

“Old Pharaoh will be much dissatisfied; he 
loved his daughter well, the dear man. 1 ’ 

Strange peculiarity, which did not re-assure 
me, the apparition had but one foot, the other 
having been broken off at the ankle. She directed 
herself with a hop towards the table where the 
mummy’s foot was agitating and fluttering with 
redoubled vitality. Having reached it, she 
leaned on the edge, and I saw a tear glisten in 


her eye. Though she did not speak, I clearly 
discerned her thoughts; she looked at the foot— 
it was indeed her own—with an expression of 
sadness mingled with infinite grace; but the 
foot jumped and ran here and there as if moved 
by steel springs; two or three times she ex¬ 
tended her hand to seize it, but without success. 

Then there took place between the Princess 
Hermonthis and her foot, which appeared to be 
endowed with a separate life, a very curious dia¬ 
logue in ancient Coptic, such as might have been 
spoken thirty centuries since in the country of 
Ser; fortunately on this night I understood Coptic 
to perfection. 

The Princess Hermonthis said, in a tone sweet 
and vibrating as a crystal bell: 44 Well! my dear 
little foot, you fly me always, and yet I took 
good care of you, I bathed you with perfumed 
water in an alabaster basin, I polished your heel 
with pumice stone dipped in palm oil, your nails 
were cut with golden pincers and rubbed with 
the tooth of the hippopotamus; I was careful to 
choose for you that baba embroidered and painted, 
with peaked toes, which were the envy of all the 
young girls in Egypt; you wore on your toe 
rings representing the sacred searabmus, and 
carried one of the lightest bodies which the laziest 
foot could desire.” 

The foot replied, poutingly and with chagrin: 
41 You know that I am not my own property, I 
am bought and paid for; the old merchant knew 
very well what he was about; he wished you to 
espouse him, and this is a trick he has played 
you because you would not. The Arab who 
broke open the royal sarcophagus in the subter¬ 
ranean pit of the Necropolis of Thebes was sent 
by him; he wished to prevent your being pre¬ 
sent at the assembling of the dark people in the 
cities underground. Hove you five gold pieoes 
to buy me with ?” 

44 Alas, no! My jewels, my rings, my purses 
of gold and silver, all have been stolen,” replied 
the Princess Hermonthis, with a sigh. 

44 Princess,” exclaimed I, then, 44 1 have never 
detained uxyustly the foot of anybody; although 
you have not the five louis which it cost me, 1 
will restore it to you willingly; I should be in 
despair to be the cause of lameness to so amiable 
a person as the Princess Hermonthis.” 

I uttered this discourse in a dignified and gal¬ 
lant tone, which seemed to surprise the young 
Egyptian. 

She turned upon me a look of gratitude, and 
her eyes became illuminated with a bluish light. 

She took her foot, which this time allowed 
itself to be taken, and adjusted it to her ankle 
with as much address as a woman puts on her 
slipper. This operation terminated, she walked 
two or three steps around the room, as if to be 
oertain that she was indeed lame no longer. 
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“AhI how rqjoioed will my father be, he who 
«m so distressed at my mutilation, and who, 
from the Tory day of my birth, employed a 
whole nation to dig out a tomb so deep that it 
should preserve me untouched until the day 
when souls are to be weighed in the balances of 
Amen this. Come with me to my father, he will 
receive you gladly since you have restored me 
my foot.” 

I thought this proposition very natural I 
threw on a large-flowered dressing gown, which 
gave me a Pharaonesque air. I hastily thrust 
my feet into Turkish babouehet , and told the 
Princess Hermonthis that I was ready to follow her. 

Hermonthis, before setting out, detached from 
her neck the little figure of green clay and 
placed it on the scattered papers which covered 
the table. “ It is but just,” said she, smiling, 
“that I should replace your paper-weight.” 

She extended her hand to me, which was soft 
and cold as the body of an adder, and we set out. 
Wo flew for some time with the swiftness of an 
arrow through a fluid and grayish medium, see¬ 
ing only dimly defined outlines on the right and 
left; for an instant we hovered between the 
water and the sky. A few moments afterwards 
obelisks began to point upward beneath us, and 
the huge rampant form of the Sphinx stood out 
on the horizon. We had arrived. 

The princess conducted me to a mountain of 
rose-granite, wherein there was a narrow and low 
opening, which eould with difficulty have been 
distinguished from the fissures of the Btone, had 
not the spot been marked by two monoliths 
oovored with sculpture. Hermonthis lighted a 
torch and began to walk before me. 

There were corridors hewn in the living rook; 
walls covered with pannels of hieroglyphics and 
allegorical processions, which must have occu¬ 
pied thousands of arms for thousands of years. 
These corridors, of interminable length, led to 
square chambers, in the midst of which were 
dug pits, into which we descended by means of 
hooks and spiral stairways. These pits led to 
other rooms, whence issued corridors equally 
adorned with hawks, serpents rolled up in a cir¬ 
cle, and other mystic emblems, prodigious labors 
which no Kving eye could see; interminable 
legends of granite which the dead alone have 
time to read during eternity. 

At last we reached a haQ so vast, so enormous, 
so immeasurable that its limits could not be per- 
eeived; in the perspective extended files of mon¬ 
strous pillars, between whioh trembled livid stars 
of yellow light; these shining points revealed 
incalculable depths. 

The Princess Hermonthis still held me by the 
hand, and gracefully saluted the mummies of 
her acquaintance. My eyes, aooustomed to this 
crepuscular twilight, began to discern objects. 


I saw, seated on thrones, the kings of the sab* 
terranean races; they were dried up, wrinkled, 
withered old men, black with naptha and bitumen, 
coiffed and psehenU of gold, adorned with breast¬ 
plates and collars of jewels, with eyes as fixed as 
those of the sphinx, and long beards whitened by 
the snows of centuries; behind them stood their 
embalmed people, in the stiff and constrained 
positions of the Egyptian art, guarding eternally 
the precise attitude prescribed by the Ieratio 
code; behind these people were cotemporary cats, 
ibises and crocodiles, rendered more monstrous 
8till by their swathes and bandages. 

All the Pharaohs were there, Cheops, Ceph- 
renes, Psammeticus, Sesostris, Amenatoph; all 
the black monarchs of the pyramids. On an 
elevated platform sat the King Chronos and 
Xixouthros, who was a cotemporary of the 
deluge, and Tubal Cain, who preceded him. 

The beard of the King Xixouthros had grown 
so, that it had already made seven times the tour 
of the granite table on which he was leaning 
dreamy and somnolent. 

Further on, in a dusty vapor, through the fog 
of eternities, I distinguished vaguely the seventy- 
two preadamite kings with their seventy-two 
nations now disappeared. 

After having left me for some minutes to enjoy 
the bewildering spectacle, the Princess Hermon¬ 
this introduced me to the Pharaoh, her father, 
who gave me & majestic nod of the head. 

“I have found my foot! I have found my foot!” 
exclaimed the princess, clapping her little hands 
with all the tokens of excessive joy ; “it was this 
gentleman who restored it to mel” 

The races of Keme, the races of Nahasi, all the 
black, bronze, copper nations, repeated in ohorus: 
“ The PrinoesS Hermonthis has found her foot!” 
Xixouthros himself was moved; he raised his 
heavy eyelids, passed his fingers through his 
mustache, and cast on me a look heavy with 
centuries. 

“By Oms, the dog of hell, and by Tmei, 
daughter of the Sun and Truth, here is a brave 
and worthy youth,” said the Pharaoh, extending 
towards me his sceptre, terminated by a lotus- 
flower. “ What would’st thou have for a recom¬ 
pense?” 

Bold with that audacity, which dreams give, 
in which nothing appears impossible, I asked the 
hand of the Princess Hermonthis; the hand for 
the foot appeared to be an antithetio recompense 
of good taste enough. 

Pharaoh opened wide his glassy eyes, surprised 
at my pleasantly and my demand. 

“ Of what country art thou, and what is t hin e 
age?” 

“I am a Frenchman* and my 
twenty-seven.” 

“Twenty-seven years! and he aspires to 
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espouse the Prineeee Hermonthis, whose age is 
thirty oenturies!” exclaimed at . once all the 
thrones and all the circles of nations. 

Hermonthis alone did not seem to think my 
request unsuitable. 

M If you were only two thousand years old,” 
esumed the old king, “ 1 would willingly give 
you the princess; but the disproportion is too 
great, and then our daughters must have durable 
husbands, and you hare lost the art of preserving 
yourselves; the last bodies brought here, scarce 
fifteen oenturies ago, are only a handful of ashes; 
look, my flesh is as hard as basalt, my bones are 
bars of stoel. I shall be present at the end of 
the world with the body and features I wore in 
life; my daughter, Hermonthis, will last longer 
than a statue of bronze. Then the wind will have 
scattered the last atom of your dust, and Isis 
herself, who could find the severed parts of Osiris, 
would be embarrassed to recompose your frame. 


See how vigorous I am still, and how strong my 
arms are,” said he, shaking my hand in the Eng¬ 
lish fashion, in suoh a manner as to cut my 
fingers with his rings. 

He pressed my hand so hard that I awoke, and 
perceived my friend Alfred pulling me by the arm, 
and shaking me to make me rise. 

“ Ah, mad sleeper, must one pull you into the 
middle of the street, and let off fireworks in your 
ears? It is after noon; do you not remember 
that yon promised to take me to see the Spanish 
painting of M. Aguado ?” 

“ I had forgotten it,” replied I, as I dressed 
myself; “we will go there; I have the permis¬ 
sion here cm my bureau.” 

I advanced to take it; but judge of my aston¬ 
ishment, when, instead of the mummy's foot 
which I had bought the night before, I saw the 
little figure of green clay put in its place by the 
Prinoees Hermonthis. 


THE BROTHERS 

Some where about the year 1100, the Count de 
la Perche founded, near Mortaguc, a convent call¬ 
ed, from the position in which it stood, La Trappe. 

The monks were of the order of St. Benoit, the 
most rigid of all monastic sects. They made a 
vow of poverty, chastity, work, abstinence, and 
tilenee. All very laudable and oommendable 
things in their way, but pf which our monks, as 
one generation succeeded another, gradually grew 
tired. 

The fifth abbot, whose name was Serlon, was 
the first to admit of a alight deviation, and the 
first thing on which he exercised his indulgence, 
was the privilege of talking—silence having been 
found the hardest of all the rules to observe. 

From one leniency they proceeded to another, 
until the order, from being the most severe, de¬ 
generated into one of the most scandalous of 
Catholicism. The celebrated Abbe Nnpie, of 
whom Chateaubrian has written a biography, 
relating his dissipated life and his wonderful con¬ 
version, becoming the abbot of the order, effected 
an immediate reform, and brought it back, not 
only to its original rigidity, but even added to its 
aseetiscism and privations. 

From this time, until the present, the order of 
La Trappe has remained the type of solemnity, 
solitude, and severity. 

When convents were abolished in France, Don 
Augustin, then abbot, took his monks to Switzer¬ 
land, and established a monastery, which was de¬ 
stroyed, in 1798, by the French. From thence 
he and his monks proceed to Lithuania, and next 
to Spain. 

In 1815 the Trappists returned to France, and 
reestablished their convent. Sixteen other like 


OF LA TRAPPE. 

institutions of the same order were successively 
founded. There are now convents in the wildest 
and most retired parts of Auvergne, Covennes, 
and the Alps. 

Nothing can be calmer than these retreats. 
Each one has a separate habitation with two 
cells, for they cannot be called rooms, and a small 
garden in front of it. One of their occupations 
is to cultivate this garden in fine weather. From 
two to six in the morning the monks are in the 
chapel on their knees. Many study abstruse 
sciences, for they are allowed books—those who 
have an art or a science exercise it—but all in 
silence; although they often work in groups— 
they never speak, never exchange their thoughts 
or footings, not even with their eyes, which Ahey 
keep fixed in accordance with a rule of their order, 
invariably on the ground. 

All take their meals together—in silence. They 
eat nothing but herbs, dried peas, beans and 
potatoes, but neither butter, oil nor eggs. Salt 
however, is allowed them, as also fruit in small 
quantities,, and pure water. They dig their own 
graves and then when they meet in this occupa¬ 
tion they speak—the only words they are allowed 
to say— 4 * Brother^ remember toe must die,” 

The entire silence and solitude of their con¬ 
vents, has attached to them, spite of the severity 
of the rules, men of great intellect and genius— 
yet here genius and intellect are forever useless, 
for no one ever knows the endowments of his 
companions or his history, or the disappointments 
and trials which have brought him to this plaoe; 
where the echoes of the world's ambitious toils 
and triumphs never penetrate, as neither do its 
hopes, its fears, or its affections. 
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LOVE AND 

BT ANGELIN* 

CHAPTER I. 

“What Is this life without the light of lore?” 

At the early age of two years, Emma Seymour 
was bequeathed by a dying mother to a father’s 
lore. As is generally the case, the affections of 
the husband and father centered in the little 
being who remained as the last tie which bound 
him to earth; guarding her as some cherished 
flower, which neither the air nor sunshine might 
too rudely visit. At sixteen, the light-hearted 
child had grown into a creature of rare loveliness, 
while to her striking beauty was added the charm 
of a sweet disposition and filial devotedness. 
But alas! a strange world is this, in which heart¬ 
piercing grief stalks abroad, eager for his prey, 
and marks as victims the sweetest of earth’s 
flowers. Is there no remedy ? Experience an¬ 
swers, None! Youth, beauty, innocence, possess 
no charm of occult power with which to ward off 
his fatal spells. Just as Emma Seymour was 
budding into womanhood, the father that she so 
loved was seized with a violent fever, the conse¬ 
quence of fatigue, and in a few days the fond 
daughter was a lone orphan. When she partially 
recovered from this shock, it was to feel more 
keenly the desolateness of her situation. She 
knew of no relations. She was young and unpro¬ 
tected, alone in the wide, wide world, and as she 
threw herself beside her father’s grave and wept 
in passionate despair, how fervently did she pray 
that the damp earth would unclose and receive 
her to his cold embrace. An early and long tried 
friend of Mr. Seymour attended to the settlement 
of the estate, and in the most pressing and affec¬ 
tionate manner solicited Emma to make his house 
her future home. Mr. Townsend had for years 
been on terms of the closest friendship with her 
beloved parent, and his only ohild, Clara, the 
playmate of her childhood, was her own most 
intimate friend. Her father’s property, although 
not so ample as was supposed, was fully sufficient 
to support her handsomely, and to relieve the 
fear of dependence on her friends; so the sorrow¬ 
ful girl accepted with gratitude the kind offer, 
and became an inmate of Mr. Townsend’s family, 
while the sympathy and kind attentions of his 
wife and daughter, tended somewhat to lessen 
the excess of her grief. She dwelt in great re¬ 
tirement in the bosom of the Townsend family, 
and a long time elapsed, ere they could prevail 
on her to accompany them in their occasional 
visits through the neighborhood. But, although 
Emma Seymour had secluded herself from society, 
yet she had been seen and loved. 

Herbert Elliot was the last member of a family 
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noted for its wealth and respectability. Having 
no tie upon his affections, and ample means to 
gratify his propensity, he had traveled a great 
deal in Europe, as well as in his own country. 
During a tour through the Southern States, for¬ 
tuitous circumstances detained him for some time 

at B-, the dwelling-place of Emma Seymour, 

and charmed by the picturesque views in the vi¬ 
cinity, he still lingered, long after the necessity 
for delay had ceased to exist. His person was 
commanding, and the fire of his soul shone in the 
depths of his dark eyes, emitting sparks of intel¬ 
lect; but a close observer might have detected a 
shade of disappointment, or a little suspicion of 
mankind in his handsome features. His mind 
was of the kind to grapple with the world. The 
brilliancy of his genius, and the soundness of his 
principles, well calculated him to rule over mind 
in general, and to his gifted understanding was 
added a taste rich by nature, and highly culti¬ 
vated by study and travel. Such was the man 
in whose bosom Emma Seymour had awakened 
an interest hitherto unknown. At first, the story 
of her early sorrow touched his heart—then fol¬ 
lowed the desire to gain her acquaintance. Fre¬ 
quent intercoose deepened his impressions, and 
love came upon him ere he was aware. And what 
were the feelings of the object of his love ? Emma 
Seymour was the tenderly cherished idol of a 
father’s love, upon whom she leaned; and when 
death with ruthless hand tore away her prop, the 
sense of loveliness that filled her sad heart was 
almost insupportable. She had a soul too full 
of poetry, drinking it in from every lovely thing 
around her. The shadowy glen, the rippling 
streamlet, and the dark forest, were to her beauty 
and inoense. Imaginative and susceptible, she 
had always lived in a world of her own creation, 
and in her heart there was an undefinable yearn¬ 
ing for some one to guide its impulses, share its 
communings and cling to for support. Such an 
one she found in Herbert Elliot. The correct¬ 
ness of his judgment would direct her. In the 
deep tenderness of his heart she wonld find kin¬ 
dred sympathy, and the strength and decision of 
his character would prove a sure defence against 
life’s storms. To her mind, he presented an em¬ 
bodiment of the noblost and loftiest principles 
which adorn and sublimate human nature. Her 
love was like 

** A dream of poetry that may not be 
Written or told—exceeding beautiful!” 

Under the influence of this sweet vision, the 
joy-blossoms of her innocent heart, that had once 
withered away at the touch of sorrow, now re* 
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rived, and became redolent with a thousand per¬ 
fumes. In the quiet of the summer twilight they 
would stray forth to gase upon the delightful 
scenery, and listen to the low whispering anthem 
of the forest trees. Then would Herbert Elliot 
recollect the claseie enthusiasm of his early days, 
until Emma, fascinated into a forgetfulness of 
herself, would become partaker in a conversation, 
to which, at first, she was only a timid listener. 
She loved poetry, and he was an admirable reciter. 
He had imbibed the poetry of nature, from the 
rushing mountain streams, and beautiful lakes 
of the north, and loved to repeat his verse to an 
ear so rapt as hers. She was a daughter of the 
sunny south, where the gush of warm affections 
flow out, pure from the heart, unrestrained by 
the ohiUing breath of a colder climate; and as 
she listened to those thrilling strains, a rapture 
would steal over her, stirring her heart with vague 
and mysterious feelings. How she loved to watch 
the pale moon leading on the starry host of heaven, 
until the fairy-like landscape dreamily melted 
away, and the soft summer air floated by like 
angel’s whispers, while, with a soul beating in 
unison with this harmony, and a crowd of holy 
feelings round her heart, she would stroll silently 
along, forgetting earth in thoughts too ecstatic 
to be clothed in language. Thus she loved. 
Herbert Elliot, having traveled mneh, and mixed 
a great deal with society, had met with heart- 
leesness, as well among womankind as the other 
sex, which had created a great distrust for them, 
mingled with an utter abhorrence of coquetry. 
He imagined his wealth and station in society to 
be the desideration at which the fair ones aimed, 
in order to carry out successfully, their schemes 
of flirtation. If a pretty woman smiled on him, 
or received him graciously, he was sure it was 
the concealment of a plan to jilt him. So strong 
was his prejudice upon this particular Bubject, 
and so completely had he encased himself in this 
idiosyncrasy of his, that his heart was rendered 
impervious to the arrows that were constantly 
flashing from the brilliant eyes, or quivering on 
the dimpled cheeks of the fair beings with whom 
he associated. But a change had come over him. 
His hitherto watchful heart had been betrayed 
into loving the sweet and gentle Emma Seymour, 
before he was aware of danger, and he now regarded 
her with feelings but little short of adoration. 
He admired the blended fervour, delicacy, and 
ethereality of her mind, and he loved her for her 
gentle dependence and trusting confidence; yet 
he persuaded his better judgment, that it was 
better to study her nature and character more 
thoroughly, ere he confessed his love. How 
Httle does man know of the depth and tenderness 
of woman’s affection! He may think that she is 
influenced by sinister motives—that his fortune 
or worldly fame attract her. Deluded mortal! 


Does he imagine that the love of a true-hearted 
woman can be bought with such gilded trifles. 
He bestows upon her numberless pleasing atten¬ 
tions, that are so gratifying to a woman, when 
ooming from the man she loves. He yields a 
constant deference to her wishes, that is as deli¬ 
cate as it is flattering, and is so fully appreciated 
by a refined mind. AH this he thinks he may do 
with impunity, while, as he terms it, he is study¬ 
ing her character. If he should happen to find 
some discord with the perfect harmony of his 
ideas, or perchance a rival present herself, in one 
fairer, richer, or more accomplished, his pursuit 
is at an end, and those delicate attentions are 
transferred to another. Judging from his own 
heart, he supposes that should the forsaken one 
feel a little at first, change of scene, or perhaps a 
new lover, will soon heal the wound and leave no 
sore. Thus do men who are far from intending 
wrong often reason. They know not that every 
look, every tone, is graven upon the heart, guarded 
as a sacred treasure, and yielded up pnly at the 
behest of death. __ 

CHAPTER II. 

**8he wove a tale, wfth alia demm** art, 

Should bare to mock the eecret of her heart: 

8he form'd a plot, that o’er her ffcir young brow 
Should call or shame, and pain, the crimson glow." 

“It shall never be,” exclaimed a handsome 
but vindictively haughty girl, as she pushed aside 
the embroidery frame over which she was bend¬ 
ing, and rising up, commenced pacing the floor 
with a quick, irregular step, then stopping ab¬ 
ruptly before the person she addressed, her eyes 
sparkling with ungovernable rage. “It shall 
never be, I repeat it, Herbert Elliott shall never 
marry Emma Seymour.” 

“ And pray how will you prevent it ?” inquired 
the young man to whom she spoke, and who 
bore so strikingly a resemblance to her that R 
were an easy matter to decide the relationship 
that existed between them. “Everything ap¬ 
pears to be going on very prosperously between 
them—indeed I should not wonder if they are 
already engaged—and an arffeel he will get for a 
wife.” 

“ Fool!” muttered the first speaker, in a con¬ 
temptuous tone. “ Are you too caught by that 
baby face, whining voice, and affected manners?” 

“ Pretty language for a sister to address to a 
brother,” replied the young man, while a cold 
smile curled his lip in scorn. “ Ah, Bell! you 
had better take Emma Seymour for a pattern, if 
you expect to get such a man as Herbert Elliot, 
or indeed any other. 

“The artful creature! well does she know 
how to play her pari She feigns a sweet, pen¬ 
sive look, and enlists sympathy in behalf of her 
early sorrows; but it is not the loss of a dead 
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father she mourns, these are only the arts she 
employs to secure the living lover.” 

“ Shame on you, Bell,” exclaimed her brother, 
indignantly, “ to judge of any woman by such a 
pold, heartless piece of artificiality as yourself.” 

“Have I not seen it allt” interposed Bell, 
violently agitated with passion. “ I could have 
won Herbert Elliott easily, had he not fell into 
the snare of that designing creature. But it is 
not too late, Ill have him yet” 

“ A very maidenly assertion, upon my word,” 
replied her brother, ironically; “but,” continued 
he, in a more natural tone, “that were easier 
said than done.” 

“ I shall need your assistance,” resumed she; 
“ to that will be added my own discriminating 
judgment and unfailing resources for manage¬ 
ment, and I fear not for the result.” 

“Say rather your artful maliciousness, and 
you will come nearer the truth. However,” said 
he, changing the bitter sarcasm of his manner to 
a lighter mood; “I am ready to enter into any 
x measures that will be likely to make me the proud 
and happy husband of Emma Seymour. What 
course of action havo you decided upon ?” 

“ I have no settled plan as yet,” said his sis¬ 
ter, in reply to the question, without taking any 
notice of the former part of his speech. “ I in¬ 
tend to watch narrowly the course of events and 
make them subservient to my purpose. AH you 
will have to do is to follow closely when and 
where I direct.” 

Isabel Raymond had been the school-mate of 
Emma Seymour; but the uncongeniality of their 
natures forbade the intimacy which is sometimes 
continued in after life. Isabel was vain, selfish, 
cold-hearted and revengeful in disposition. In¬ 
deed, there was scarcely a redeeming trait about 
her; but, possessing an uncommon share of 
vivacity, together with great personal attractions, 
her moral defects were concealed. She loved 
Herbert Elliott os much as she was capable of 
loving any one. The gentle Emma Seymour had 
ever been the object of her envy, and now that 
she was likely to jirove a rival, jealousy and 
hatred, the most implacable, took possession of 
her breast. John Raymond, the brother of 
Isabel, differed but little from his sister, except 
that a bad man seldom possess, in the same pro¬ 
portion, those qualities of despicable craftiness 
and expertness at manoeuvre, that characterize 
a bad woman. As we have seen, he loved Emma 
Seymour, and he hesitated not at the means em¬ 
ployed to obtain her, imagining that could he 
break off the intimacy between her and Elliott, 
there would exist no obstacle in his way to 
happiness. According to the instructions of his 
sister, he set about cultivating an intimate 
acquaintance with Herbert Elliott, and endeavor¬ 
ing to find out his peculiarities. Elliott found 


in Raymond a pleasing and a g r e ea b le companion, 
and very soon the two were on quite intimate 
terms. One day, when out on a shooting party, 
the gun of Herbert Elliott suddenly burst and 
severely wounded him. Raymond had him con¬ 
veyed to his own residence as being the nearest 
place of relief, and from which the physician de¬ 
clared it would be highly perilous to remove him. 
On examination, the wound proved to be a very 
dangerous one, and the high fever that ensued 
reduced him so low that his life was despaired 
of. However a strong constitution baffled the 
disease, and he was at length pronounced con¬ 
valescent. The only solace Elliott knew, while 
languishing on his bed of pain, was the thoughts 
of his gentle Emma. How could her sweet voice 
have assuaged his sufferings, and from her dear 
hand the naseous drugs would have lost half 
their bitterness. But this was impossible, so he 
must ae resigned. He fully determined that 
immediately on his restoration to health he 
would offer to her his heart and hand. During 
his sickness he had been attended in the most 
faithful manner by John Raymond. His appa¬ 
rently disinterested kindness completely won 
upon the generous nature of Herbert Elliott, 
who regarded him as his best friend, and for 
him would have made any sacrifice. Propped 
by pillows, Elliott was now able to sit up for a 
short time, and once more to taste the sweets of 
returning health; but he had latterly discovered 
an air of abstraction about his friend that sorely 
grieved him. When Raymond thought he was 
not observed he would draw from his bosom a 
curiously wrought medallion, and, touching the 
secret spring, would gaze wistfully upon the 
treasure it concealed, while deep sighs heaved 
his breast, and the tears seemed ready to start; 
then, fondly kissing it, he would lay it away in 
its hiding place. Elliott respected his feelings 
and would not for worlds have his friend know 
that he had been a witness of his weakness. It 
was true, then, that Raymond loved, and some 
fickle creature had dared to trifle with the affec¬ 
tions of such a noble and generous soul. Elliott 
was almost tempted to curse the folly of man for 
loving, and the heartlessness of woman for co- 
queting. It chanced one morning, from a dreamy 
reverie, he happened to open his eyes very 
suddenly, and beside him sat his friend, the 
golden medallion laying in his hand, and he re¬ 
garding it with a look of great sadness. Before 
he could recover his wonted presence of mind, 
Raymond lifted his eyes and met his friends. In 
evident confusion he closed his hand upon the 
jeweled picture; but it was too late, his secret 
was discovered. The thought occurred to Her¬ 
bert that by rallying his friend upon his attach¬ 
ment he might win his confidence, and by shar¬ 
ing his grief its poignancy would bo lessened; 
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at all events, he determined to broach the sub¬ 
ject, tally persuaded that if he understood the 
ease he eould be of use. 

44 Nay, Raymond,” said he, good-humoredly; 
44 do not be so selfish. Allow me a glimpse of 
the pretty face that you hold in your covetous 
grasp, for pretty I know it must be if you admire 
the original” 

44 And as false as lair,” replied Raymond, bit¬ 
terly; and, relapsing into his former dejeoted 
mood, seemed to preclude all attempts at further 
conversation. 

But Elliott was not to be diverted. Having 
the welfare of his friend at heart, he determined 
to persevere. 

44 Raymond,” said Herbert, with manly frank¬ 
ness, 44 excuse me if I have aroused from their 
repose thoughts of an unpleasant nature ; such 
was not my intention, neither do I desire to pry 
into the seorets of your heart from motives of 
vain curiosity; but, having unknown to yon, and 
unintentional on my part, witnessed many things 
that led me to suspect the state of your affections, 
I thought that a repose of confidence might en¬ 
able me to be of service, whioh it would be my 
greatest happiness to render.” 

44 Heaven be blessed for granting me such a 
friend,” exclaimed Raymond, as he cordially 
grasped Elliott's extended hand, 44 but, alas! 
you can be of no use to me, therefore it is un¬ 
necessary to trouble yon with—” 

44 If nothing else will be gained,” said Herbert, 
resuming the conversation, unfinished as Ray¬ 
mond left it, “rest assured your heart will feel 
lighter when its burden of grief is divided with 
your friend.” 

44 Impossible! naught on earth can heal the 
grounds of a crushed spirit, or restore happiness 
to the heart from whenoe hope hath forever de¬ 
parted. It began in the days of our early youth,” 
continued Raymond, reluctantly; 44 It was the 
charm of my boyish days snd the hope of my 
manhood. Need I tell you how I loved!” ho 
exclaimed, suddenly, as glowing with his subject, 
he forgot his former embarrassment, and seemed 
now as anxious to dwell upon it as he bad before 
been unwilling. 44 It filled my whole soul, it 
became my animating principle, it gave vigor to 
my intellect, fervor to my devotions, energy to my 
whole character. And it was returned with the 
parity and sweetness of a young heart’s first 
love. She was a confiding and artless being, 
too guileless to conceal her attachment, and too 
pure minded to deny the sweet familiarities of 
tiis innocent. Her lovely head found its resting 
place upon my breast, while my hand was allowed 
to roam at pleasure through its rich garniture 
of tresses. I might look into the depths of those 
gem-like orbs, and drink my fill of the intoxicat- 
ng delight, or, if my gase became too impas¬ 
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sioned. and in rebuke, the lovely lids drooped 
softly over them, my pardon was sure to be 
sealed upon the ripe, pouting lips. Thus we 
grew up—but why dwell upon these moments of 
ineffable bliss ? For years they were the light 
of my existence—now they are gone never to 
return. A change came over my beloved, and 
when I sought to know the cause, and revive ths 
sweet reoolleotions of by-gone hours, she coldly 
repulsed me, telling me that I must forget, as 
she had, the tancies of her girlish d^ys, and 
when I reminded her of the solemn engagement 
between us, of whioh Heaven had been witness, 
riie answered with a scornful smile, that I could 
not expect her to fulfil, or even remember en¬ 
gagements that were made when she was a mere 
child. At longth she refused to see me, and I 
am left to bear the anguish that is devouring me 
as best I may.” Overcome by his feelings, Ray¬ 
mond oeased speaking. Elliott was deeply moved 
by his narrative. 

44 Am I acquainted with her?” inquired he, in 
a soothing tone. 

44 Yes—no—that is—I mean—let ns speak no 
more about it,” said Raymond, exceedingly agi¬ 
tated, and evidently from different emotions than 
those that had just before held their sway over 
him. 

14 What ails you, Raymond?” asked Elliott, 
astonished at hie singularity of speech and man¬ 
ner. 44 What am I to gather from your strange 
answers?” 

44 Seek not to question me further,” replied 
Raymond; 44 too much has already been said, 
but thank Heaven,” he continued, muttering in 
an undertone, as if he were thinking aloud, 44 1 
have not gone too far—I have been careful—he 
knows not who it is.” 

44 What can you mean? of whom have you 
been speaking ? tell me her name ?” demanded 
Elliott, while a strange presentiment crept around 
his heart. 

44 Alas 1 yon know not what you ask,” was 
Raymond’s moumtal rejoinder, his eyes resting 
with a sad expression upon Herbert’s face; 
44 would that I had said nothing—but who could 
hav# foreseen this; no, no, you could not bear it” 

44 1 can bear anything but this torturing sus¬ 
pense, speak quickly,” almost gasped Elliott, 
while his oountenanoe assumed a death-like 
pallor. 

Raymond returned no answer; but, as if 
yielding to a sudden impulse, he slowly unclasped 
the fingers that seemed to cling with fond tena¬ 
city to the medallion, and extended his hand to 
Elliott One look was sufficient In their sweet 
placidity, as pure and sinless as an angel, the 
lovely features of Emma Seymour met his wild 
gaze. A deep groan escaped from his bursting 
heart, as he sunk hack upon his pillow. It was 
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the struggle of a mighty spirit. While it was going 
on a gleam of fiendish triumph shot across the 
countenance of the wretch who sat beside, agd 
quickly passing away, left in its place the woftil 
Expression it had before worn. In a short time, 
Elliott recovered and arose. His face was deadly 
pale, and the mental suffering of a year seemed 
to have passed over him in those few moments. 

“ My friend,” said he, in a voice so calm and 
composed that it quite startled Raymond, “how 
deeply I have wronged you, your suffering heart 
can best tell; and yet your generous spirit has 
returned good for evil, mid cherished with your 
kindness the serpent that had coiled itself around 
your hopes of happiness—say that you forgive 
me, and the remainder of my life shall prove 
how utterly I deplore the ignorance that uncon* 
sciously led me to wound you; but rest assured, 
nothing has passed between the lady and myself 
that need for a moment disturb your quiet—the 
love that I confess to you has never been 
breathed into her ear. Excuse me, if I advert 
to unpleasant circumstances. I once noticed in 
her possession the counterpart of the medallion 
you have just showed me, and very careful Bhe 
was of it. It was, she said, painted for her 
father, by an eminent artist, who, ere a copy of 
it could be taken, went unexpectedly to Europe, 
and has ever since resided there.” 

“ That copy is the one I now have,” replied 
Raymond; “and, at our betrothment, was ex¬ 
changed for my miniature. A few months sinoe 
she returned my likeness requesting her own; 
but I could not part with it” 

“What could have been her object in resort¬ 
ing to falsehood and deception?” said Elliott, 
musingly. 

“You are reputed wealthy, Herbert, and, be¬ 
side an attractive exterior, you are talented and 
well educated. Having seen much of the world 
has given ease to your manner, and variety to 
your information; you are just the sort of a man 
with which a lady of taste and refinement loves 
to swell her train of admirers. Your attentions 
flattered Emma, and, when contrasted with you, 
her former lover appeared to disadvantage; but 
I hoped that, in time, the spell would *have 
broken, and my heart have been gladdened by a 
return of her former trusting affection.” 

“ And have you any feeling of respect for such 
a vain trifler? Oh! be careful, Raymond, not 
to throw away the treasure of a manly heart 
upon one who has proved herself so utterly un¬ 
worthy of your love.” 

“Speak not so; she is now young and thought¬ 
less, time and judicious counsel will correct the 
errors of her unformed character, and make her 
all I could wish.” Elliott dropped the subject for 
it was painful to both. 

Was it possible, thought Elliott, when alone, 


that he could have been so deceived—and yet the 
evidences were too dear to be doubted. Among 
his intercourse with society, he had never met 
with one so innocent and pure-minded; and yet 
this fair appearance, this semblance of innocence, 
covered a false and, to his ideas of purity in 
woman, an almost impure heart. That delicate 
waist had been encircled by the arm of another, 
and those loving eyes reflected his image. In 
this there might be no impropriety, for he was 
her betrothed; but he remembered that her eyes 
had fallen beneath his respectful look of admira¬ 
tion, that she had walked alone with him, and 
her arm trembled as it rested in his; she had 
listened too, with an air of quietness, to his con¬ 
versation, and though she said little in reply, yet 
that little was uttered in low, sweet tones that 
spoke of tenderness, and made his heart thrill 
with delight And all this was done while, in 
the sight of Heaven, she was the betrothed of 
another. For what object? Money, and a sta¬ 
tion in society. Contempt for her dissimulation, 
and rage at having been made the dupe of an 
artful girl, made him, at first, almost furious; 
but after a while these emotions subsided, and 
the thoughts of the sweet moments he had spent 
with the only one he had ever loved, rose up 
before his mind with beauty and freshness. 
Must he awake from the blissful dream in which 
the last few months had sped away so quickly? 
Alas! he felt that it was indeed only a dream, 
and already was he awake to its fallacy. His 
course was at once decided upon. As he had 
made no profession of attachment to Emma Sey¬ 
mour, it was unnecessary that he should see her, 
or offer any explanation of his conduct His 
having boon so long and intimately associated 
with Raymond, would be likely to suggest to her 
guilty heart the true cause. As soon as he was 

able, he intended to leave B-, and endeavor to 

forget the unhappy incidents of his sojourn there. 
But in this he was mistaken, the conflicting emo¬ 
tions that had agitated him in his weak and re¬ 
duced state, brought on a return of the fever, 
and many weeks elapsed ere he was restored to 
his former state of convalescence. At times, 
during his sickness, he imagined that the form 
of a female moved noiselessly about the room, 
but be closed his eyes resolutely upon the vision, 
determining that never again should false woman 
find a direct communication from his eyes to his 
heart. Raymond’s attentions were redoubled, 
and Elliott was glad to perceive that his friend 
wore a more cheerful air than formerly. He was 
now able to sit up. Clad in Raymond’s elegantly* 
embroidered robe de ehambre , his feet covered 
by slippers, elaborately wrought, and resting 
upon a cushion of the same beautiful style, he 
oould not but admire his delicate taste, and com¬ 
pliment him thereon. Raymond disclaimed nQ 
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merit to praise, remarking, that the articles he 
admired were the taste and work of his sister, 
who was always studying in what way she could 
most contribute to her brother* s comfort. Elliott 
now discoYered to whom he was indebted for the 
many delicacies he was constantly receiving. At 
length he was able to leave his room. One morn¬ 
ing he strolled into the library, and taking np a 
book, threw himself upon a sofa and commenced 
reading: he was aroused from his reading by the 
voioes of Raymond and his sister in the next room* 
The library opened into this apartment, which 
was empty when he passed through it, and he 
could not retire without discovering , to them that 
he had overheard their conversation, which, from 
its nature, he knew they intended should be pri¬ 
vate, and were not aware of his proximity. 
There was no alternative but to remain. He then 
learned that an informality had been discovered 
in the will of their deceased father, by which 
Isabel was left dependent upon her brother. This 
had been known to Raymond for some time, and 
he had kept it carefully concealed from his sister, 
who M only just found it out. She had now 
determined to leave her brother, and live upon 
the interest of a small legacy that had been left 
her by a maiden aunt It was in vain he remon¬ 
strated, and urged her, in the most tender man¬ 
ner to give up her plans. She was affectionate, 
but firm; telling him, that it was her delight to 
keep his house, but as he would soon have a wife 
to take care of him, her services would not be 
farther needed, and that her spirit could not 
brook having her dependence thrown up to her 
by Emma Seymour, even though she were her 
brother’s wife. 8he had accepted the invitation 
of some friends at a distance to visit them, and 
remain until she had made some permanent ar¬ 
rangement for the future, and expected to leave 
in a few days. Raymond would not listen to her 
leaving so soon, urging, as a reason, that it would 
appear strange for her to leave so suddenly, and 
while his friend remained with him. At the 
mention of this Isabel burst into tears. By 
tender entreaties, Raymond finally managed to 
draw from her the true cause of her desire to 
leave him so suddenly. It appeared that a censo¬ 
rious world had been animadverting upon Elliott’s 
protracted stay at her brother’s, that the little 
acts of kindness which humanity had prompted 
towards an invalid, had been misrepresented as 
serious attempts to secure his affections. Servants 
had been bribed to say that she spent the greater 
part of her time with him, singing to him, play¬ 
ing for him, and endeavoring in various ways to 
entrap him. In her distress she hinted that even 
more this was said, that she was unwilling 
to betiere or repeat She appealed to her brother 
as to the falsity of these aocusations, and how 
erueQy she had been belied, Raymond was at 


first silent from grief and astonishment, but, at 
length, he succeeded in consoling his sister; 
agreeing with her that the best plan they could 
pursue was for her to leave immediately, the in¬ 
vitations from their friends offering a good oppor¬ 
tunity, and the future was to be left for further 
consideration. After deriding open this ooursa 
they left the apartment together. Imagine 
Elliott’s distress of mind at these extraordinary 
and unexpected disclosures. That he should be 
the cause of bringing sorrow and almost disgrace 
upon an innocent woman was bitter anguish to a 
noble soul like his. ’Twas true Isabel had sung 
and played for him occasionally, had amused him 
by her wit and vivacity in conversation, and had 
contributed, in various ways, to his oomfort; but 
in this she was only following the dictates of her 
benevolent nature, and her great affection for her 
brother, of which he had seen so many proofs, 
prompted her to be kind to his friend. In return 
for her kindness she was likely to reap an 
abundant harvest of unmitigated anguish, aggra¬ 
vated by domestic trouble. From being, as was 
generally supposed, an equal heir with her 
brother, she was suddenly reduced to compara¬ 
tive dependence, obliged to minister to the whims 
of a haughty sister-in-law, or cast herself upon 
an unfeeling world, with a character which the 
foul breath of calumny had tainted. As an high- 
minded and honorable man, there was but one 
course to pursue, which was to make her Mb 
wife, and thereby restore her to her former inde¬ 
pendence, and remove the reproach that had 
fallen upon her in consequence of him. Propin¬ 
quity and management have made many a mar¬ 
riage. Herbert Elliott, like many another, was 
compelled to resign himself to the lot in whioh 
he had become entangled. That night he offered 
his hand to Isabel Raymond, which, after the 
proper hesitation, was accepted. As Elliott was 

very desirous to leave B-, an early day was 

fixed for the wedding, immediately after which 
he quitted the village with Ms bride. 

CHAPTER III. 

“Alas! the lore of woman. It is known 
To bo a lordly and a fearful thing; 

. for all of theirs upon that die is thrown, 

And if’tie lost, life has no mom to bring 
To them but mockeries of the past alone,” 

“I want you to be my bridesmaid, Clara,” said 
Emma Seymour, mitering the room where her 
friend was seated. 

“Your bridesmaid!” exolaimed Clara, in un¬ 
feigned astonishment, “What do yon mean?” 

“ I mean,” replied F 4 ttma, in a cool and some¬ 
what bitter tone, “that I am to be married in 
the early part of next month to Mr. Cleavland—” 

“To Mr. Cleavland!” interrupted her friend. 
“ Emma I shall be vexed with you, if you continue 
to jest in this way.” 
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“Clara” Mid the other, in a solemn maim er 
that could not fkil to oanry conviction. “ I seri¬ 
ously assure yon that I am engaged to Mr. Cleav- 
land, and ’ere another month passes away will be 
hie wife—believe me or not, as yon please.” 

“ I am compelled to believe yon; but at first 
the announcement was so sodden and unexpected 
that I oould scaroe credit it. You have been so 
indifferent to the many gentlemen who visit yon, 
and so absorbed in literature and the various studies 
yon were pursuing, that I thought your heart 
would never unlock its rare treasures. I knew 
that you possessed deep tenderness of feeling, 
but I doubted if one oould be found who would 
cause it to spring forth. I did think at one time 
that you were interested in Herbert Elliott; but 
I was mistaken. That passed away, and the voice 
of adulation and lover’s vows you have ever 
treated as empty air. You cannot then be sur¬ 
prised that I was startled at what you have just 
told me. But dearest Emma,” continued Clara, 
in a gentle but earnest tone, as she approached 
her friend and passed an arm around her waist, 
“forgive me if lam frank with you—in a little 
while it will be to late. Have you reflected seri¬ 
ously upon this matter? remember Mr. Cleav- 
land is many years your senior and will possibly 
expect you to forget the young, fresh feelings of 
your heart, and be like him. Think of the holi¬ 
ness, the responsibilities, the trials of a married 
life, and assume not rashly these duties. Nothing 
less than the entire yielding up of your affections 
to the one whom you have chosen will support 
you under them. Are you prepared to do this ? 
Dear Emma, do you love Mr. Cleavland?” said 
Clara, gazing into her friends lace with affec¬ 
tionate solicitude, as though she would read there 
the answer. 

Emma averted her head, for she dared not en¬ 
counter Clara’s earnest look. A violent agitation 
passed over her shuddering frame, her Kps quiver¬ 
ed and the breath from them came in quick and 
irregular gasps, while the wild throbbings of her 
heart, as she leaned against her friend, were 
fearful. 

“ Forbear Clara,” said she at length, with a 
voice tremulous from agony. “ Seek not tq tear 
away the torturing mack, with which I endeavor 
to hide a weary heart, whose griefs are insup¬ 
portable and beyond alleviation. And yet, why 
do I shrink from confiding in you? You shall 
know all,” exclaimed she, passionately, as if 
goaded on by motives almost fierce, and which 
she found R impossible to withstand. “ I knew 
not Herbert Elliott—I sought him not. He was 
your father’s visitor. He solicited my acquaint¬ 
ance—caused me to forget my timidity, taught 
me the passionate delight of love. This was not 
dene in words, it was not done in actions. It 
was—l know not what—but each knew that the 


other loved. Then came that unfortunate acci¬ 
dent and the illness that followed. Oh! the 
anxiety, that I endured and the sleepless nights 
that I passed praying for his restoration. Deli¬ 
cacy forbade any show of uneasiness, and it was 
only occasionally that I heard from him. What 
would I have given to have been his nurse; but 
it oould not be. After a relapse he was at length 
pronounced convalescent, and I might hope soon 
to see him. With what emotions of rapture did 
I anticipate his visits. I would once more walk 
by his side, listen to his voice, gather instruction 
from his conversation. Oh! how tardily the hours 
moved on that kept him away! Time could not 
keeppace with my wild thoughts. At night I would 
long for morning and in the morning I would think, 
To day he will be here.” He had now been seen 
out and every day I expected him—but in vain— 
he came not. The anguish I endured, who can 
tell! I shudder when I think of it. My nights 
were spent in pacing my chamber, framing excuses 
for him, which my judgment would not receive, 
or torturing my mind, to discover if possible the 
reason of his changed conduct. I blamed myself 
as being the cause of his estrangement; and yet 
I knew not in what I hod offended. I feared that 
some word, some action, some little trifle, that I 
knew not of. had displeased him—still I hoped 
on. At length, came the tidings of his marriage. 
It fell like lightning upon my heart, withering 
and consuming its bright hopes.. Oh! you of 
calmer soul, know nothing of this fierce, wild love 
that mocks at all oontrol, save that of pride. All 
this time I was obliged to wear & smiling face, in 
order to hide the heart-deep woe that was devour¬ 
ing me, and I succeeded. None ever dreamed— 
not even you—of the wild wishes, burning an¬ 
guish, and hidden, idolizing love, that lived on, 
hopeless still. I became an altered being, scaroe 
a vestige of my former self remained. I had grown 
old and wise prematurely. I surprised myself. 
The gentleness of my spirit turned into bitterness, 
and I regarded the whole race of human beings 
as false and hollow-hearted; and yet I never 
blamed him. ’Tw&s true I could not explain his 
strange conduct; yet I knew that the idol of my 
worship possessed too noble & soul to be fickle. 
I was almost tempted at times to wish that I 
might fed he had acted basely—then I could hate 
him and forget My first thought after the keen 
bitterness of my grief had somewhat subsided, 
was to prove my power by a wealthy and honor¬ 
able marriage; an offer of which just at that 
time presented a strong temptation; but reason 
interposed in time to spare the sacrifice. I knew 
that I could never again love, and there was 
something too repulsive in the idea of rushing 
into the arms of a man whom I would otherwise 
have despised. I then turned to literature for 
peace. I determin ©41 would not think of him. I 
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hoped that lore would dim before the dazzling 
light of fame; bat rain was the hope. The 
thought that his eye would rest upon my lines, 
iterated my thoughts, and gave life to my pen. 
Every page was written with the hope that it 
would meet his approval. When I knelt down 
fOr prayer his image was present I struggled 
against these feelings but I struggled in rain. 
Thus guilty in the sight of Heaven hare I lived 
for three years. It shall be so no longer \ I cannot 
dwell in the same plaoe with him. I have turned 
from offers of marriage with disgust—the present 
is indifferent Mr. Cleavland is sensitive and high- 
minded, noble and generous, and as such com¬ 
mands my highest respect Had I never met 
Herbert Elliott I could hare loved him, and my 
regret is that I have not a heart to give him in 
return for his manly affection. I am not entirely 
a deceiver—he knows that I have loved—I told 
him—he is satisfied. I am now going far away, 
perhaps change of scene, the attention of a noble 
and talented husband, and the new duties upon 
which I shall enter, may divert my mind from 
brooding over its sorrows, and restore something 
of its wanted cheerfulness.” 

Emma Seymour ceased to speak, and burying 
her faoe upon her friend’s bosom wept convul¬ 
sively. _ 

CHAPTER IV. 

* Brat thro* tb« heart 
Should jealousy its venom once diffuse, 

'Tts then dellghtfal misery no more, 

But agony unmix’d, incessant gall, 

GirnxHng every thought. 

“The yellow-tinging plague 
Internal vision taints, and in a night 
Of livid gloom Im ag inat ion wrapa/’ 

Among the highlands on the Hudson amid a 
garden of rare cultivation stood a charming villa. 
It was midsummer, and during the day the 
mansion was closed to keep out the heated at¬ 
mosphere; but on the coming of evening with 
the river breeze, the windows were thrown open 
for respiration. At the window of a tastefully 
furnished apartment in this beautifhl dwelling, 
sat the lady of the house. She was simply 
attired in a mourning dress, which gave to her 
quiet and pensive features a still more melan¬ 
choly expression. There dwelt a world of sha¬ 
dowy thought within the depths of her eyes, as 
leaning ou her arm she gazed musingly upon the 
beautiful scenery around her. The lady was 
Mrs. Cleavland, a faint representment of the 
timid and gentle Emma Seymour of other days. 
She had loved with a woman’s wild idolatry— 
with that deep, deathless passion life only once 
may know. She had tasted too the bliss of 
knowing that she was beloved, and she had felt 
the wretchedness, and despair of desertion by 
the beloved one—a desertion that was surrounded 
by mystery inexplicable. Who oaa paint the 


bitter wasting agony of the young heart as ages 
of withering pain roll over the victim’s head, 
while to avoid the sneers of the unfeeling, she 
tortures herself to conceal the grief that is con¬ 
suming her. Four yean had elapsed since her 
marriage with Mr. Cleavland, and within twelve 
/months she had stood beside the remains of him 
who had loved her devotedly. Although towards 
her husband she had never known that fervid 
earnestness of feeling, that impulsive struggle ef 
affection, which distinguishes the marriage where 
hearts are united; yet she had ever felt a great 
reverence for him, an innate sense of dependence 
upon a stronger nature, and a kindly wish to 
minister to his happiness. She carefully nursed 
him during his long illness, and the tears that 
fell upon his lifeless day were not affeoted—they 
were the promptings of gratitude for his love, 
and grief for the loes of a dear friend. Twilight 
is always saddening, and the shadows deepening 
around her, increased her melancholy almost to 
pain. From the gloomy pleasure of this reverie 
she was aroused by the entrance of a servant, to 
say that a person wished to see her. Ere she 
could give an answer, a female form, closely 
veiled, pushed aside the servant, and demanded 
a private interview. Mrs. Cleavland motioned 
the person in attendance to withdraw, which being 
done, the intruder approached with'a firm deter¬ 
mined step, and throwing back the veil that con¬ 
cealed her features, regarded the pale trembler 
before her with a fierce, searching look. Emma 
started back in terror, for she reoognized in this 
wild, haggard-looking being, the once gay and 
beautiful Isabel Raymond. 

“Yon know me, do you? Listen while I tell 
that which will make you pray for death.” She 
explained, in a voice of spiteful vindictiveness, 
while her strongly-marked features wore a fear¬ 
fully malignant expression. “ You loved Herbert 
Elliot, and he loved you. I loved him • but I hated 
you . In the ravings of delirium your name was 
ever on his lips, it stung me to the heart; but I 
possessed an antidote. I determined you should 
never be his wife—how well my determination 
was carried out time has shown. Before we had 
decided upon any plan, John learned that the 
artist who painted your likeness had returned to 
this country. At a great cost of trouble and ex¬ 
pense, he ascertained his plaoe of residence, and 
procured a copy of your medallion. Elliott’s 
accident, and subsequent illness afforded unlooked 
for advantages. John managed the matter well. 
At the proper time, while Elliott was weak in 
body, and his mind consequently deprived of its 
ostial vigor, the subject was cautiously intro¬ 
duced. By means of the medallion, he was made 
to believe a story of a long engagement between 
you and John—of great coquetry on your part— 
and final rejection of himself, in the hope of 
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gaining Elliott, because he was wealthy. I them 
succeeded in the plan of hie oTerhearing a con¬ 
versation between myself and John, in which I 
pretended that my character was suffering in con¬ 
sequence of his protracted stay at our house. 
My schemas were well planned, and produced the 
effect desired. As an honorable man, he made 
me his wife. After many months spent in travel¬ 
ing, I was anxious to return to B-—, in order 
to gratify my pride by displaying my power. 
My husband opposed this, mildly, but so deter- 
minately, that I feared I should not prevail. To 

live away from B - I had never thought of. 

It was necessary to my happiness that you should 
be a witness of my triumph. I rightly conjeo- 
tnred the reason Herbert objected to return to 
B— was that he did not wish to meet you. 
When persuasions failed, the furies took posses¬ 
sion of me, and I ventured to upbraid him for 
his love to you. “ Good heavens! ” exclaimed the 
wretched woman, wildly tossing her arms above 
her head, “ shall I ever forget the expression of 
his countenance as I uttered the words, or the 
wild, fierce look he darted upon me as he rushed 
from the room. Hours elapsed ere he returned; 
and bitterly did I repent my rashness. When he 
came back he was deathly pale, and I knew that 
he had suffered intensely. In his manner, too, 
there was a frigidness that chilled my soul, as he 
cooly informed me that I might prepare myself 

to return to B- I knew that my husband 

had never loved me, now I felt that he abhored 
me; bat I secretly rejoiced at the possession of 
an influence with whioh I could tame him, deter¬ 
mining to use it unspairingly. The birth of my 
daughter, soon after our return, perceptibly soften, 
ed Herbert’s heart towards me, and diverted 
me for a while from my fell purposes. There 
was then a prospect of our leading a happier 
life; but my wicked passions would not rest The 
better feelings that awakened my maternal ten¬ 
derness soon passed away. The striking resem¬ 
blance that my child bore to you, excited in me 
anger and dislike; besides, she was the delight of 
her father’s heart For hours would he walk 
the floor holding her in his arms, and gazing ten¬ 
derly into her meek, blue eyes, or kissing her 
soft, velvet cheek. I grudged her these evidences 
of his affeotion, and fancied that he loved his 
child because it reminded him of you I hated 
my own child, and felt a sort of savage satisfac¬ 
tion as I listened to the falling of the cold clods 
upon her ooffin-lid, for then I thought he would 
have none to love. Our child's death deeply 
grieved Herbert, at the same time that it rendered 
me more callous than ever. From expressions 
that escaped him during his sleep, or in the in¬ 
coherent ravings of fever, I was convinced that 
he still passionately loved yon—that his suspi¬ 
cions were aroused as to some wrong having been 


perpetrated—and that he regreted the haste 
with whioh he united himself with me. My envy 
and jealousy of you rose beyond all bounds, and 
my conduct towards him became intolerable. If 
he staid out longer than usual, I accused him of 
haunting around your dwelling, to catch a glimpse 
of yon. If I saw him grave and inclined to soli¬ 
tude, I upbraided him with pining away in love 
for you. 1 heaped reproach upon him. I made 
his house miserable, and yet I did not mean to 
do so. I was actuated solely by a jealous, absorb¬ 
ing desire to feel that he was all my own. He 
was high-spirited, and would not tamely submit 
to such a despotic tyrant. He threatened to em¬ 
ploy legal measures to free himself from me; hut 
I made a solemn vow before heaven and him, 
that if he did so, I would throw the whole blame 
of our domestio unhappiness upon yon. He knew 
my determined spirit too well to doubt the truth of 
my assertion; and to shield you he bore the 

anguish. Tour marriage, and removal from B-, 

brought no change to our home—peace had too 
long departed ever to be won back. John, who 
was always inclined to dissipation, after your re¬ 
jection of him, gave himself up entirely to a dis¬ 
solute and irregular course of life, and while out 
at a drunken revel, was shot by one of his com¬ 
panions. He immediately sent for Herbert. 
Fearing that it was to make important disclosures, 
I accompanied my husband, in hopes that my 
presence would intimidate John; bat it was in 
vain* The near approach of death terrified him. 
He revealed all, and died begging forgiveness of 
Herbert and you. When Herbert was aroused 
from the stupor of agony occasioned by John’s 
confession, he rushed impetuously from the house, 
nor could any give me information of whither he 
went. I staid not to witness my brother’s re¬ 
mains deposited in the earth; but collecting some 
money for immediate necessities, started in pur¬ 
suit of him. After a search of untiring diligence, 
I succeeded in discovering that he had gone to 
New York, whioh more than confirmed my sus¬ 
picions that he had sought your presence for 
oomfort; and that you might yet be happy to¬ 
gether. The thought maddened my excited brain. 
I slept not, day or night, until I reached New Tork. 
I there learned that he had embarked for Europe, 
and when a few days out at sea, jumped over¬ 
board, and was drowned. I knew of nothing that 
would gratify me so much as to make yon miser¬ 
able, by showing you the happiness you have 
lost; and the fiendish delight I feel in knowing 
that you can never be his, almost repays the 
sufferings I have endured.” Scarcely had the 
wretched bring uttered the last words, ere, with 
a cry wrung from her, as it seemed, by some 
fieroe and terrible pain, she sprang forward, and 
then, with a heavy fell, sank to the floor. As 
soon as Emma was sufficiently recovered to sum- 
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mon assistance, kind hands raised the prostrate 
form; but all started back in horror at the in- 
sanguined stain which dyed the garments of the 
dead. Her spirit had departed ere her cry had 
faded upon the ear. __ 

CHAPTER Y. 

u Thus they met again; 

The wind bed swept along the flower since then; 

O’er her fhtr cheek a paler lustre spread, 

As if the white rose triumphed o’er tho red. 

No more she walk'd exulting on the air— 

Light though her step, there was a langoor there." 

It was snnset in Italy—bright, beautiful Italy, 
that lovely land of the poet’s dream; and thither 
by the persuasion of kind friends, had Mrs. 
Clearland gone in the hope that the balmy air 
of this far-famed land would restore to the 
dimmed eye and faded cheek their former brilli¬ 
ancy and roundness, for her health had declined 
beneath the repeated shocks she had received. 
She had strolled forth into the garden attached 
to the mansion where they resided, to watch the 
rich, soft, ever-varying hues of an Italian sky. 
The thought of Herbert Elliott rose in her mind; 
'twas impossible to repress it, and unconsciously 
she repeated some lines he had composed for her. 

“Emma, my own beloved, will you forgive 
me ?” broke upon her ear, in tones that sounded 
like the echo of a blissful dream; and in a mo¬ 
ment after, she was clasped in the arms and felt 
that the eyes of Herbert Elliott were gazing on 
her. She forgot all that she hod suffered, ^Jhe 
wist not if she were in earth or heaven. She 
knew only—it was all she wanted to know—that 
she was pressed to the bosom of him whom she 
had loved so long and so hopelessly. Startled, 
sonfosed, yet sensible of her sudden happiness, 
Hmm could only murmur his name, as she lay 
in his arms, without the power or wish to move. 
She opened her eyes to assure herself that it was 
indeed a blessed reality, then closing them again, 
fell fainting on his breast After her recovery 
the circumstances of his sudden appearance were 
soon explained. The disclosures made by John 
Raymond, which Emma informed him she was 
aware of, and thus spared him the painful neces¬ 
sity of detailing, almost deprived him of reason, 
and he seemed alive only to a sense of escaping 
as fhr as possible from the miserable being whom 
he called wife. Under these feelings he em¬ 
barked for Europe. The vessel in which he 
sailed carried out another passenger who also 
bore the name of Elliott, and whose first name 
commenced with the same initial as his own. 
This person was in very had health, and a home¬ 
ward bound vessel, that hailed them, brought in 
the intelligence that during the night, in a fit of 


insanity, he either jumped or fell overboard, and 
was drowned. Isabel’s agitated and wandering 
mind at once concluded that it was her husband, 
and so represented it to Emma, who afterwards 
saw an account of it in the papers, and never 
hearing the true statement, believed that Her¬ 
bert had long slept in the deep. Elliott passed 
in haste through various countries of Europe, 
seeking to drown in travel the bitter remem¬ 
brances of the past At length he resolved to 
return to his native land. Not that he hoped 
for happiness there; but an undefinable yearning 
come over him to tread once more his native 
soil. Nor did he dream that Emma loved him 
still. He felt that she must consider him as be¬ 
neath contempt, for becoming so easy a victim 
to the schemes of Isabel and her brother, and 
falling into their snares without examination. 
Yet he longed to hear of her, though unoared for; 
to be near her, though unseen. Accordingly, he 
set out for Liverpool to reSmbark. Upon his 
arrival there he found a letter from his agent in 
the United States, dated some months hack, in¬ 
forming him of the death of his wife, and the ill 
health and departure of Mrs. Cleavland, in com¬ 
pany with Clara and her husband, for Italy—■ 
also mentioning the erroneous impression that 
existed with regard to the drowning of his fellow- 
passenger, Elliott. A new light broke upon his 
mind on the perusal of this letter. He would 
see Emma, perhaps she would listen to his 
exculpation. With him, to resolve was to exe¬ 
cute, and by tho most rapid conveyances he soon 
reached Florenoe, where he had previously 
ascertained Mrs. Cleavland’s party were for 
awhile residing. Hesitating as to the manner in 
which ho should introduce himself, he rode out 
in the vicinity of the city, intending to pass the 
beautiful dwelling that had been pointed out to 
him as containing her he loved. As he ap¬ 
proached, he caught a glimpse of Emma in the 
garden. Alighting from his saddle, he drew 
near stealthily; and, concealing himself among 
the shrubbery, listened with a beating heart as 
she repeated his own poetry. There was hope 
for him then, for she cherished his memory. 
Unable to restrain himself longer, he sprang 
forward and caught her in his arms. 

* * * * * 

There was a wedding in Florence. A shade 
of silver mingled with the dark looks that clus¬ 
tered around the intellectual countenance of the 
bridegroom, and a touch of gentle sadness lay 
upon the meek faoe of the bride; hut the look 
of satisfied bliss, that responded to the love- 
beaming eyes which were timidly lifted to his, 

| was the surety of their future happiness. 
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WOMAN’S RIGHTS; 

OR, THE HISTORY O? ▲ VISIT TO UTOPIA. 


“ Have you heard the glorious news ?” asked 
a friend one day, as we sat conversing upon the 
subject of woman's wrongs and man's tyranny. 

14 No,” said I, 44 what is it?” 

44 The men of Utopia,” she replied, 44 have at 
length acknowledged woman's right to equal 
social and political privileges with themselves.” 

44 That is, indeed, glorious news,” I replied, 
44 and much as I love my native land, I am re¬ 
solved to emigrate to Utopia, and seek a home 
where I, as a woman, can be free; for I despair 
of ever seeing such a change effected in Ameri¬ 
can sentiment as will secure to me, as a woman, 
those political and social rights, which I hold as 
dear as life itself, and which I regard as essen¬ 
tial to the real progress of humanity.” 

A year passed away, and true to my purpose, 
I found myself on board the good steauer, New 
Era, rapidly approaching the harbor of Utopia. 
44 At length I am free,” said I, to myself; 44 my 
chains are severed, and a glorious destiny awaits 
me. Here I shall find true refinement, real pro¬ 
gress, and the genuine influence of woman. ” Soon 
our vessel touched the wharf, and our decks were 
crowded with a motley crew of porters, and—can 
it be possible?—porteresses—women! strug¬ 
gling, quarreling, cursing and trampling, one 
upon another, in their eager Btrife for the privi¬ 
lege of carrying our baggage to the hotel. Wo¬ 
man, angelic woman, stooping to a life like this; 
surely, surely, these are tho Pariahs, the out¬ 
casts of society, who have turned aside from the 
high career which the genuine patriotism of the 
men of Utopia has opened to them. 

I entered an omnibus, to ride to a hotel. 
There were but four passengers besides myself; 
but they monopolized all the seats; stretched at 
full length on the cushions, they cooly puffed 
their cigars, utterly regardless of the fact that a 
lady was standing, or vainly attempting to stand, 
as the omnibus rattled over the rough pavement, 
until they should make room for me. A sudden 
jolt threw me off my balance, and pitched me 
headlong upon one of the gentlemen. With an 
oath, he pushed me away; and, when I gently 
reminded him that ladies were entitled to more 
courtesy at the hand of a gentleman, he coolly 
replied, 44 Ladies are our equal* in Uutopia, and 
must take care of themselves.” 

I confess I was a little startled at this fruit of 
woman's rights, but I concluded that my feelings 
were only a remnant of my antiquated American 
notion of gallantry, which, of course, was out of 
the question among equals. 

At the hotel I enquired for the ladies' parlor. 
The bar-keeper stared at me, seemingly not un- 
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derstending my question. I repeated it, 44 Where 
is the ladies’ parlor ?” 

44 Oh!” said he, 44 1 understand you now. You 
came by the last steamer from America, I ^up- 
pose. Ladies’ parlor, indeed! there is no such 
thing in all Utopia. Ladies have no exclusive' 
privileges here. This is a land of equal rights. 
You can walk into the common parlor if you 
choose.” 

I did so gladly, for I found the noise, confu¬ 
sion, and stench of the bar-room insufferable, 
although I noticed that other ladies Beamed to be 
perfectly at home there. But, alas I the parlor 
was but little better. It was filled with a motley 
crowd of men and women, some reading, some 
talking politics, and Babel seemed to have re¬ 
turned to earth again. As I looked around the 
spacious room, I was specially struck with the 
appearance of a noble-looking and even beautiful 
woman, who was engaged in animated conversa¬ 
tion with a gentleman. I drew near, but was sur¬ 
prised to hear angry words passing between 
them; at length the lady called her companion a 
liar. Instantly he raised his hand and felled her 
to the floor. Shocked beyond measure, I now 
began to remonstrate with him, but I was cut 
short in my remonstrances by the ladies and 
gentlemen around us, rushing up and crying out, 
(as the lady sprung to her feet and rushed at 
him,) 14 Clear the ring!” 44 Fairplay!” 44 Hurrah, 
for Miss Lucy Barton!” 44 Hurrah, for Mr. 
Brown!” 

Disgusted with such a scene, I sought the 
retirement of my chamber. 44 Surely, surely,” 
thought I, as I reflected upon what I had wit¬ 
nessed, these cannot be the fruits of the glorious 
principles of woman's rights. No! I will seek 
for the genuine influence of emancipated woman 
in the senate chamber and the domestic circle. 

Accordingly I repaired to the senate chamber. 
44 Here, at least,” thought I, 44 1 shall perceive 
the refining and elevating influence of woman, 
softening the asperities of the sterner sex, awing 
men's passions, and subduing their rage by the 
magic power of gentle words and holy thoughts.” 
But even as I stepped upon the threshold, a 
shrill voice smote upon my ear, causing me to 
start back as from some frightful phantom that 
had suddenly thrust itself across my path. 
Words cannot describe the mortification that 
filled my soul, as I heard a political tirade of 
slander, foul-mouthed reproach and bitter inveo- 
tive, falling from the lips of a woman, such aa 
would have disgraced even a representative in 
aq American Congress. Sick at heart, I turned 
away from such a scene, hoping to find in the 
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domestic circle that realisation of my bright 
dreams, which I had so utterly flailed to meet 
with elsewhere. 

I turned and sought the residence of a couple 
ef rained friends, noted for their purity of char¬ 
acter, and their conjugal affections; who had, 
like myself, abandoned their native land, and 
sought in Utopia, a home where woman might 
achieve the glorious destiny that God designed 
for her. But alas! how different was the scene, 
from that which imagination had depicted. The 
premises presented unmistakable evidences of 
neglect, the gate was hanging by a single hinge, 
the gravel walks were overgrown with weeds, 
and the steps were littered with filth. As I 
approached the door, which stood qjar, I saw 
that the picture within was the full counterpart 
of the scene without. All betokened indolence 
and neglect And yet this was the home of 
wealth, taste, and refinement But, hark! angry 
voices fall upon my ear, bearing criminations 
and recriminations in no gentle strains. Unwilling 


to act the part of listener, I knocked, and, 
with the familiarity of an old friend, entered 
uninvited. My friends, indeed, were there; but 
alas! how changed! Clouds sat upon their 
brows, and scarcely had the usual compliments 
been passed, ere husband and wife broke out at 
once in bitter language, each complaining of the 
other. . He, of her neglect of her house, and her 
domestic duties. She, of Ms unreasonable claims, 
in wishing to tie her, his equal and companion, 
down to the drudgery of household duties; while 
she felt that her talents and her tastes led her 
rather to the senate Chamber and to the halls of 
justice. 

And thus ended my bright visions of woman's 
rights. By the returning steamer, I resolved to 
seek again my native land; content to live and 
die where woman's sphere is the fireside, and 
the domestic circle. As this resolution found 
utterance in words, I awoke, and behold, it was 
a dream! 


ILLUSIONS. 


Em since evil has come into the world to dis¬ 
pute with the good, ever since the false has strag¬ 
gled against the true, mankind have been liable 
to be led away, unawares, from the true and the 
good, and to follow those lights that only “lead 
to bewilder and dazzle to blind." So full of il¬ 
lusions has the world been found, that even 
serious philosophers have rushed to every wild 
extreme, lest their understanding and wisdom 
should be imposed upon; some determining to 
believe nothing but what their senses could de¬ 
monstrate, unmindful that even these senses may 
be in a league with distempered fancy; while 
others have refused to believe in the reality of 
material things, affirming that nothing but ideas 
do exist. So that, one of the great questions of 
the world has been, and is, what is real, and Iprhat 
is illusory. 

Even in the physical world around us, it may 
often be found difficult to answer this question. 
Often are we involved in perplexity as we learn 
the principles upon wMch our senses form their 
conclusions, and as we find every sense will some¬ 
times mislead us. How shall we reconcile all the 
various and contrary notions, different individuals 
are led to form through the same medium ? How 
oan we determine the absolute truth of distance, 
or magnitude, or time? And must we believe 
that when as children, “heaven lies about us," 
coming down to the tree-tops and resting on the 
distant hills, yet that “vision splendid," is only 
the illusion of unpractised sense, and that the 
ims and judges more truthfully when he 


forms other estimates of distance, and puts the 
great and the beautiful farther away ? 

Journeying through the world with the same 
organs of sight, how much more is seen by some 
than others ever see. The eye of one informs him 
of nothing but the monotonous road, the waste of 
waters, the common light of day, or the night, 
that to him is only for slumber; while to another 
traveler on the same pilgrimage 

“—The air, the earth, the skies 
To him are opening paradise.’* 

He sees the little flower the ploughshare has turned 

“ The primrose by the water’s brim,” 

is more than “a yellow primrose io Mm." The 
tlonds, the sunshine, the shadows, the dread 
magnificence of midnight heavens, paint their 
shifting pictures in Ms eye, and leave their im¬ 
press on Ms heart Tet how many passed that 
way and Baw them not? 

So does the sense of hearing return with various 
accounts from the world of nature and life. How 
many “sweet sounds and tender harmonies" are 
to some discordant or unheard? Do melodies at 
all waken for those too dull to listen, or linger 
at all in desolate places? Does Niagara roar 
when no ear is by to hear it, or does the deep 
utter its toice in solitude ? 

But were our bodily senses never at %ult, to 
what illusions are we liable when we contemplate 
things through unseen distances? The laws of 
perspective in the material world, seem often re¬ 
versed in the world of mind; and while, in tie 
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former, objects are diminished in the distance, 
we find, to the intellectual vision, men and things 
are magnified in proportion as they are far away. 
So, very many there are who worship the great 
of past ages as if they were colossal phantoms, 
who never had to do with the homely wants of 
actual life. How might their immense propor¬ 
tions diminish, were we now to meet them in our 
streets; to see them only as men among men; to 
salute them in the dull, blank morning, and in 
the weary, sultry noonday; to see them subject 
to all the lets and hindrances of fortune, to all 
“the ills that flesh is heir to;” with what asso¬ 
ciations then would we pronounce the name of 
Crnsar or of Plato? 

We are, also, prone to think that in other lands, 
under other heavens, will be found some longed 
for ideal we can never realize in the actual 


around us; and we forget that wherever we may 
go, we shall color every thing for ourselves, with 
the light of our own vision, and darken it with 
our own shadow. 

But if the distant, the past, and the future, too, 
are all peopled with illusions, cheating our in¬ 
tellectual perceptions, how often shall we find 
them as they pass and repass in the present? 
How many things that promise to us the great, 
the lovely, the good, the true, the wonderftil, 
vanish away as shapes without substance. And 
yet, if any where exists the real, the enduring; 
in the present only can it be secured, and upon 
ourselves it depends whether this life be all “for 
man’s illusion given,” or whether we make it 
earnest, real, and yet beautiful— 

w Clothing the palpable and the familiar. 

With golden exhalations of tha dawn.” 


THE PERFECTION OF POLICE MACHINERY 


The following curious anecdotes were related 
by an intelligent foreign minister, to show the 
perfection to which the system of espionage was 
carried under the French government:—A mer¬ 
chant of high respectability in Bourdeaux had 
occasion to visit the metropolis upon commercial 
business, carrying with him bills and money to a 
very large amount. 

On his arrival at the gates of Paris, a genteel 
looking man opened the door of his carriage, and 
addressed him to this effect “Sir, I have been 
waiting for you some time. According to my 
notes, you were to arrive at this hour; and your 
person, your carriage, and your portmanteau, 
exactly answering the description I hold in my 
hand. You will permit me to have the honor of 
conducting you to Monsieur de Sartine.” 

The gentleman, astonished and alarmed at this 
interruption, and still more so at hearing the 
name of the lieutenant of the poliee mentioned, 
demanded to know what Monsieur de Sartine 
wanted with him; adding, at the same time, that 
he never had committed any offence against the 
laws, and that he could have no right to interrupt 
or detain him. 

The messenger declared himself perfectly igno¬ 
rant of the cause of the detention; stating, at the 
same time, that when he had conducted him to 
Mons. de Sartine, he should have executed his 
orders, which were merely ministerial. 

After some further explanations, the gentleman 
permitted the officer to conduct him accordingly. 
Mons. de Sartine received him with great polite¬ 
ness ; and, after requesting him to be seated, to 
bis great astonishment, he described bis port¬ 
manteau ; and told him the exact sum in bills and 
specie which he had brought with him to Paris, 
tnd where he was to lodge, his usual time of 


going to bed, and. a number of other circum¬ 
stances, which the gentleman had conoeived could 
only be known to himself. Monsieur de Sartine 
having thus excited attention, put this extraordi¬ 
nary question to him: “ Sir, are you a man of 
courage ?” The gentleman, still more astonished 
at the singularity of such an interrogatory, de¬ 
manded the reason why he put such a strange 
question, adding, at the same time, that no man 
ever doubted his courage. Mons. de Sartine 
replied, “Sir, you are to be robbed and murdered 
this night! If you are a man of courage, you 
must go to your hotel, and retire to rest at the 
usual hour; but be careful that you do not fall 
asleep. Neither will it be proper for you to look 
under the bed, or into any of the closets which 
are in your bed-chamber;” which he accurately 
described. “ You must place your portmanteau 
in its usual situation near your bed, and discover 
no suspicion. Leave what remains to me. If, 
however, you do not feel your courage sufficient 
to bear you out, 1 will procure * person who shall 
personate you, and go to bed in your stead.” 

After some further explanation, which con¬ 
vinced the gentleman that Mons. de Sartine’s 
intelligence was accurate in every particular, he 
refused to be personated, and formed an imme¬ 
diate resolution literally to follow the directions 
he had received. He accordingly went to bed at 
his usual hour, which was eleven o’clock. At 
half-past twelve (the time mentioned by Mona 
de Sartine) the door of the bed-chamber burst 
open, and three men entered with a dark lantern, 
daggers, and pistole. The gentleman, who, of 
oourse,* was awake, perceived one of them to be 
his own servant. They rifled his portmanteau 
undisturbed, and settled the plan of putting him 
to death. The gentleman hearing all this, and 
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not knowing by what means he im to be rescued, 
H may be naturally supposed, was under great 
perturbation of mind, dining such an awful in¬ 
terval of suspense; when, at the moment the 
villains ware preparing to commit the horrid deed, 
four polioe officers, acting under Mens, de Slur- 
tine’s orders, who were oonoealed under the bed, 
and in the closet, rushed out and seised the of¬ 
fenders with the property in their possession, and 
in the act of preparing to commit the murder. 

The consequence was, that the perpetration 
of the atrocious deed was prevented, and sufficient 
evidence obtained to convict (he offenders. Mods. 
de Sartme’s intelligence enabled him to prevent 
this horrid offence of robbery and murder; which, 
but for the accuracy of the system, would pro¬ 
bably have been carried into execution. 

Another anecdote was mentioned by the same 
m inister, relative to the Emperor Joseph the 
Seeond. That monarch having, in the year 1787, 
firmed and promulgated a new code of laws 
relative to criminal and civil offences; and having 
also established what he conceived to be the best 
system of police in Europe, he could scarcely ever 
forgive the French nation, in consequence of the 
accuracy and intelligence of Mons. de S&rtine 
having been found so much superior to his own, 
notwithstanding the immense pains he had be¬ 
stowed on that department of his government 

A very notorious offender, who was a subject 
of the emperor, and who committed many atro¬ 
cious acts of violence and depredation, at Vienna, 
was traoed to Paris by the polioe established by 


his majesty, who ordered his ambassador at the 
court of France to demand that this delinquent 
should be delivered up to public justice. 

Mons. de S&rtine acknowledged jto the Imperial 
ambassador, that the person he inquired after 
had been at Paris; that if it would be any satis¬ 
faction, he could inform him where he had lodged, 
and the different gaming tables, and other places 
of infamous resort which he had frequented while 
there; but that he was now gone. 

The ambassador, after stating the accuracy and 
correct mode by which the polioe of Vienna was 
conducted, insisted that this offender must still 
be in Paris; otherwise the emperor would not 
have commanded him to make such an application. 

Mons. de S&rtine smiled at the incredulity of 
the imperial minister, and made a reply to the 
following effect: 

“ Do me the honor, sir, to inform the emperor, 
your master, that the person he looks for left 
Paris on the tenth day of the last month; and is 
now lodged in a back room, looking into a garden 

in the third story of a house, number 98, in- 

street, in bis own capital of Vienna; where his 
majesty will, by sending to the spot, be sure to 
find him. It was literally as the French minister of 
police had stated. The emperor, to his astonish¬ 
ment, found the delinquent in the house and 
apartment described; but he was greatly morti¬ 
fied at this proof of the accuracy of the French 
police; which, in this instance, in point of intelli¬ 
gence, even in Vienna, was discovered to be so 
much superior to his own.” 


BARTOLINI. 

A STOUT Of VBX1C1. 


In what manner slight disappointments prevent 
great distresses, it is, perhaps, not necessary for 
us to know. But to know that they really do 
prevent them, and to be able to bring them to a 
balance with the common Ills of life, and to live, 
and think, and argue accordingly, is worth all the 
rest of our knowledge put together. 

“ Alas! how capricious is fortune,” muttered 
a Venetian merchant, whose name was BartoKni, 
as he returned home after his usual fatigue, in the 
hurry of business on the Rialto. “ Ten times 
this very day,” continued he, “have I been upon 
the point of a lucky hit, and some cross circum¬ 
stance or other has still broke in upon my schemes. 
What signifies all our caution, or industry, or 
integrity ? They can neither prevent ill success, 
nor secure good. Chance will, after all, have the 
most to do in our affairs; and, therefore, he that 
trusts most to chance is the wisest man. For my 
part, I shall depend upon nothing but being dis¬ 
appointed in whatever I depend upon for the 


future.” With these and many more sagacious 
remarks of this'sort, did the fretful B&rtolini 
amuse himself, till he had by degrees argued and 
convinced himself out of every good quality he 
carried about him. And though he was in gene¬ 
ral a very honest and rational man, he might 
justly have been deemed at the moment when he 
went to rest that night, as abandoned a knave 
and infidel, as chagrin and ill-humor could make 
him. 

His eyes were scarce dosed, when Fancy, by 
an operation very common in sleep, put his life, 
if I may be indulged in the expression, twelve 
hours backward, and set him going again just in 
the temper and situation in which he began the 
unlucky day he had been complaining of. The 
first person ho had seen that morning was a mes¬ 
senger, who informed him that a store-house of 
his had taken fire, and that the merchandize in 
it, which was to have been put on board a ship 
to sail that day, must wait for some future op 
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portunity. This was the real fact; and it was 
one of those lacky hits which the merchant was 
so angry to hare missed. Bat this dream pro¬ 
mised him much better fortune; it brought the 
same messenger to tell him, that the goods had 
actually sailed in that Tory ship. And as imagi¬ 
nation frequently crowds the transactions of a 
long time into a few minutes, Bartolini received 
advices from the captain of a prosperous voyage. 
The ship had arrived at the port; the sailors had 
begun to unlode; and things went on very smooth¬ 
ly, till a fatal letter blackened all the prospect, 
and told him, that a passenger on board had 
contrived to carry with him a parcel of contraband 
wares, which he offered for Bale; that the cheat 
had been discovered, the ship and cargo confis¬ 
cated by the laws of the country, the commander 
and his whole crew confined in prison, and the 
names of all concerned in freighting the vessel 
made infamous upon the public mart, by a solemn 
proclamation. ‘‘ Alas! cried the merchant, would 
to heaven my goods had perished ere I sent them 
on this unhappy venture! Who would have 
thought it? My credit ruined! My name in¬ 
famous! Oh! that I had seen my goods burnt in 
the port of Venice,” added he, with an emotion 
which waked him, and which made him happy in 
recollecting that, instead of these misfortunes, he 
had only lost a slight piece of building, and the 
mere opportunity of sending, by one conveyance, 
that which he still had in his power to send by 
another 

Bartolini’s mind was too much agitated by what 
had passed, and seemed to pass, to admit of any 
reflection. He awoke just to be relieved from 
the solicitude his dream was pregnant with, and 
then sunk a second time into slumber. Before 
he had continued long in that situation, a person, 
of a very open countenance,' corrected with a 
decent gravity, appeared to approach and accost 
him. “Signor,” said the stranger, “you have 
spent a whole day in arraiging that providence 
which has befriended you as much in what you 
oonceive to have been the losses and disappoint¬ 
ments of the day, as it ever did in those events 
which you have most esteemed, and which really 
were the happiest in your whole life. If you will 
promise to make atonement, by judging in future 
with more candor, I will show you the misfortunes 
you have escaped.” 

The merchant was a little startled at this ad¬ 
dress, but the strong effect of his own reasoning 
on the subject, founded, as he persuaded himself 
on experience, prevented his giving any other 
answer than a nod, which bespoke a Bulky sort of 


acquiescence rather than a cheerful approbation. 
“You have seen,” said the stranger, in your 
dream, what might very probably have been the 
result of your succeeding this morning in the first 
thing you proposed; but as that showed you only 
what might have been, I shall make no application 
of it now, but proceed to acquaint you with those 
events whioh, short as you may think the time, 
have happened since yon saw the opening of the 
transaction. 

You remember the two men who were in such' 
haste to purchase a quantity of your goods, that 
they seemed entirety regardless of the price. You 
remember, too, that the unseasonable absence of a 
servant, whom you had entrusted with the cart 
of those goods, prevented their dealing with yon, 
and sent them to another merchant, who was as 
much pleased as yourself with the advanced sum 
they offered, and who put them into immediate 
possession of the commodities they required. 
This you thought an unlucky oiroumstance; but 
permit me to set you right Those men were 
arrant cheats: the bills they drew for payment 
mere forgeries: the securities they gave, all a 
fiction: and the merchant who thinks himself so 
happy to have obtained the misfortune yon have 
been deprived of, will too soon discover it. The 
rogues have already disposed of their purchase, 
in little lots, at an under rate, and are now dis¬ 
sipating the produce at a tavern, whore one is 
lodged in the arms of a courtesan, and the other 
overwhelmed in drunkenness. 

“ Turn your eyes a little from the tavern, and 
you will behold a meagre figure, lurking in the 
comer of the street, with his hand upon a stiletto, 
which he hides in his bosom. He is waiting for 
a company which he supposes to have met in the 
neighborhood to celebrate a wedding. The com¬ 
pany did indeed meet, but they have been dis¬ 
persed some time; and all, as it happened, went 
home another way; so that the ruffian is like to 
be disappointed. But tell me, does not your rich 
uncle live near the place ? Can you have forgot 
how you importuned your son to spend this very 
evening with the old gentleman, in order to in¬ 
gratiate himself, and with what peevish anger 
you heard him plead an engagement of his own? 
See now what would have been the consequence 
had you enforced your commands 1 Your son 
would have had the assassin’s stiletto in his heart, 
and you would this instant have received the in¬ 
telligence of his death! Say then, unhappy man, 
have you not been saved, by trifling disappoint¬ 
ments, from the severest afflictions to which 
human nature iB here exposed?” 


THE 

Husnu was all nature, in a calm serene, 

No breese of wind did fan the flow’ry plain, 


CALM. 

1 Smooth lay the surface of the gliding flood* 
I Even aspen leaves without a motion stood. 
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called, in memory of their founders, Ilamond Atr 
Leeze and Maude, his wife, who gave them to 
decayed widows for ever, “for the salvation of 
their souls and those of their ancestors;” quaint- 
looking structures, with projecting framework^ 
pointed gables, and overhanging fronts, all *4 
hooded with ivy, and clasped about with honey¬ 
suckle and roses, that from Lady-day to Candle¬ 
mas ’tis as much as one can do to get a peep at 
their lattioe-windows and stone porches. At the 
time of my story the At-Leeze family was not 
quite extinct among us. Old Roger At-Leeze, 
the proprietor of Burnt-Wood-Weal, boasted his 
lineal descent from them, and was, in conse¬ 
quence regarded by the peasantry (who have a 
lingering prejudice in favor of feudal custom) as 
a far more important personage than any of the 
modern residents. The farm was ono of the 
largest in pie neighborhood, but the house dif¬ 
fered little.from many more in the vicinity except 
in an appearance of greater ago—one of those 
red brick fabrics, with a triple tier of long and 
narrow casements, so numerous that they serve 
to advertise the date of the building, as at least 
antecedent to the tax on light There was moss- 
grown orchards about it, and a flower-garden in 
front and, as far as you could see, lawn-like 
meads covorod with cattle, and dotted with haw¬ 
thorn and other trees that love moist places. 
Everything about Roger At-Leexo’s farm had s 
thriving, well-to-do look, no half-dilapidated barns 
and broken fences, no unhinged gates and de¬ 
caying hurdles; every article was kept in repair 
or replaced before the want became evident; but. 


In the whole of Kent 
(which is saying a good 
• deal for it) there is no 
prettier village than our 
own. If a pedestrian, 
you may come upon it 
through a bridle-path, lying between gentle slopes, 
covered (in summer time) to the very crown with 
waving corn and red clover patches; and 
thence, through one of those green and narrow 
lanes " where the bee sucks” from woodbine and 
wild-rose blossoms her epicurean feast; over¬ 
head the boughs of ash and wych elms are inter¬ 
laced, and here and there old grotesque pollards, 
frescoed with liohins, and wreathed with delicate 
tracery of Ivy, vie with their leafy neighbors in 
picturesque effect. This land brings you to the 
church, an old gray building, with a square 
tower, and other signs of indisputable antiquity, 
and then* the village street is before you, with its 
whitewashed and vine-covered cottages, each 
standing in its little garden, with the hum of 
bees about it, and the scent of herbs and flowers. 
All around, on the pleasant hillsides, and stretch¬ 
ing into the valleys at their feet, are corn-fields 
and pasture-lands, hop-gardens and orchards, 
with occasionally wide-spread demesnes and dark 
belts of woodland, interspersed with modem man¬ 
sions, church-spires, old manors, farm-houses, 
and here and there a windmill, while threading 
in and out amongst these objects ono may trace 
the sinuous and ftor-wandering streams—the life- 
springs of all this verdure. Close by the church 
stands the At-Lteu Almshouses, as they are 
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then, as his neighbors said, “ he could afford it; ” 
and, as wealth begets wealth, no wonder his 
horses were so sleek, and barns so full, and crops 
so everlastingly abundant. 

To all his riches, however, Roger At-Leeze had 
no male inheritor. One granddaughter was his 
sole remaining relative, and in her was centred 
all the ambition as well as affection of the old 
man’s nature. And of the first ho possessed not 
a little—he hoarded out-of-date memories, when 
the Crevequirs and D’Auranches had intermarried 
with his ancestors, and as he noted the exceeding 
loveliness of his grandchild, and counted in secret 
the wealth he calculated upon leaving her, he 
began to ask himself why might not she mate 
with some such, and not throw away her beauty 
and riches upon those whom, wanting her gentle 
blood and ancient pedigree, he looked upon as 
her inferiors. In the meanwhile, Alice At-Leeze, 
perfectly unconscious of, and indifferent to her 
grandfather’s ambition, planned for herself a 
very different destiny. The farm adjoining Burnt- 
Wood-Weal was tenanted by a gentleman of the 
name of Palmer, who, having run through the 
greater part of a large fortune in experimental 
speculations and personal extravagance, lured by 
the rapid wealth accumulated at the period (the 
height of the last war) by agriculturists, rashly 
ventured his remaining capital in the purchase of 
a farm, without any practical knowledge of the 
business, or even the lay stock of persevering and 
painstaking industry that would so materially have 
made up for this want. Proud, improvident, and, 
with as intense a spirit of emulation, as if his 
affairs were in the most prosperous condition, 
instead of making economy an object in his com¬ 
mencing arrangements, he dashed off with his usual 
carelessness of expense. His teams rivalled every 
one’s in point of size and sleekness, the farm im¬ 
plements were of the newest and most approved 
fashion, the fittings up of the'dairy more like the 
arrangements of a nobleman’s ornamental farm ! 
than those of a practical, hard-working} every- I 
day farmhouse. He kept his gig, joined the club- 
hounds, took out a game license, and provided 
himself with unexceptionable fishing tackle as 
necessary adjuncts of his new occupation. Old 
men looked on and shook their heads at his folly, 
and gravely remarked, 14 It was impossible it 
should last.” 

One thing, however, was in his favor. His wife, 
though a frail and delicate-looking woman, was 
one of those persons in whom circumstances of 
difficulty and trial arouse an unexpected spirit of 
resistance, and for years she stood between her 
children and the ruin their father’s conduct ren¬ 
dered inevitable, and opposed her personal energy, 
carefulness, and forecast to his reckless expendi¬ 
ture and neglect; but it was fearful odds! 

The want of attention on the part of their 


master soon begat indifference in his servants, 
and at length it became absolutely necessary to 
withdraw the eldest son (a youth of eighteen) 
from the study of a profession in which he was 
making rapid progress, in order that he might 
superintend the business his father’s careless 
habits left a prey to every species of fraud and 
imposition. Itwas a severe trial to Dalton Palmer, 
this sacrifice of his hopes; but the situation of his 
mother and sisters reconciled the act to his heart, 
if not to his ambition; and his affection for them 
enabled him to bear (at least uncomplainingly) 
the disgust and disappointment he naturally felt at 
the overthrow of his personal prospects. Frank, 
warm-hearted, and intelligent, his countenance 
was a reflection of these attributes; and his fine 
person, froe air, and agreeable manners, were 
additional recommendations in his favor. With 
the inhabitants of Elm-street he become an espe¬ 
cial favorite, but with none more so than with 
Mr. At-Leeze. A previous intimacy with his 
family and their neighborhood brought them fre¬ 
quently together; and the docility with which 
the young man received his advice, relative to 
the land under his management, and the alacrity 
with which it was carried into effect (though very 
natural in one who had no knowledge of what he 
had in hand, and therefore gratefully accepted 
instruction,) was a tacit flattery to the old gentle¬ 
man’s love of dictation, very composing to his 
other prejudices; and, forgetful of the natural 
consequences of such an intimacy, Dalton Palmer 
became a frequent and looked-for visitor at Burnt- 
Wood-Weal. 

At first he came expressly by invitation to chat 
an hour in the winter evenings, or take a hand 
at draughts or cribbage when Alice wasn’t in the 
mind, and, while she sat at work, Dalton would take 
her place as her grandfather’s adversary, and, 
with his eyes and thoughts too often wandering 
from the game, allow the old gentleman to felici¬ 
tate himself upon his superior skill in winning; 
but aftor awhile, in the twilight of the summer 
evenings, you would see him sauntering down 
the lane that divided his father’s grounds from 
those of their neighbor, or leaning over the 
garden gate, or at the open window of the parlor 
at Burnt-Wood-Weal, and his auditor was sure 
to be Alice. Sometimes he would meet her re¬ 
turning from the “ At-Leeze Almshouses,” a 
favorite visit of her’s, and, as they walked through 
the village together, the old wives would look 
after them with many smiles and nods, indicative 
of what they thought would be the end of it. In 
the meanwhile, all the carefulness and industry 
of the son did little more than supply the father’s 
extravagance. His dissipation increased with the 
knowledge that the dose of it was at hand; but 
it took another character, and the gay, expensive 
man of the world sunk slowly into the debauchery 
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of low life, and sought in habits of intemperance 
a passing oblivion of his situation. The scenes 
that this propensity gave rise to in his home, 
would frequently leave poor Dalton too humiliated 
and depressed to pay his accustomed visit to the 
At-Leeze’s, and then both the old man and his 
grandchild were at a loss to know what virtue 
had gone forth from their hearth that they no 
longer felt the same calm satisfaction in them¬ 
selves that formerly existed there. Alice, espe¬ 
cially, would wonder why she no more felt that 
delight in reading alond, or singing to her grand¬ 
father, or in listening to his old stories, that used 
to make her evenings pass so pleasantly before 
they hod known Dalton Palmer. Now even the 
graceful employments of her leisure were taken 
up listlessly or altogether discarded, and even to 
her old grandfather she was changed, and, instead 
of finding her (when he returned from his evening 
saunter round the grounds,) watering the flower¬ 
beds, or waiting at the front orchard gate, or at 
the doorstep to meet him, with his arm-chair 
ready placed outside the porch, that they might 
watch the sunset together, or listen to the night¬ 
ingale in the adjoining copse, or enjoy the delicious 
perfume of the giant-stocks and carnations, As 
the dew fell on them and pressed out all their 
odors—now, somehow, she was never in the way 
when he came home, unless, indeed, another ac¬ 
companied him, and then she would steal timidly 
down from the window, where she had been 
watching through the twilight to catch but a 
shadow of that form that filled her mind’s eye 
oontinnally. It was strange that, about this time, 
and, when so far as looks and tones could com¬ 
municate feeling, he had made it evident to Alice 
that he loved her, Dalton Palmer began to relax 
in his visits, to wait, indeed, for the old man’s 
invitations as formerly, while the latter, piqued 
at Ms voluntary coolness, and fancying that, as 
the young man grew older, he affected his father’s 
stand-off manners, soon ceased altogether, and 
Dalton came no more to Burnt-Wood-Weal. Nor 
could Alice, any more than her grandfather, ac¬ 
count for his conduct; her heart told her that 
she had been wronged, and, with an instinct of 
womanly pride, she tried hard, poor girl! to make 
her bid pleasures and employments regain their 
past ascendancy, and fill her mind to the exclu¬ 
sion of his image, but in vain. At length a 
rumor of his father’s affkirs spread through the 
village; hones and gig had been sold; and a 
quantity of stock covertly disposed of. Things 
were evidently assuming a painful crisis, and 
Alice At-Leese, with the intuitive perception of 
her sex, at once divined the cause of Dalton’s 
behavior, and, like a true woman, added it to the 
calender of bis virtues. In some way the falling 
off of bis intimacy had been productive of a 
mutual estrangement between their families, con¬ 


sciousness of her own feelings had withheld 
Alice from calling, and domestic wretchedness, 
as well as a sense of their falling circumstances 
(while it left Mrs. Palmer and her daughters 
| keenly alive to neglect,) deterred them from 
standing on their old prerogatives, and thus, 
except at church, they never met. Day by day, 
as Mr. Palmer’s perplexities became more em¬ 
barrassing and inextricable, the violence of his 
temper knew no bounds—scarcely an hour sober. 
Whenever a confused perception of his circum¬ 
stances occurred to him he would vent his be¬ 
sotted rage on the unhappy members ofhis family, 
but most especially on the wife and son, to whose 
vigilance he owed bo long a respite from bank¬ 
ruptcy. On one of these occasions (for by this 
time he had completely blunted all the better 
feelings of his nature,) he was so lost in the 
, paroxysm of his senseless anger that he even 
attempted to add blows to his ferocious language, 
and, when Dalton interposed to protect his be¬ 
loved mother, the violence intended for her felled 
him to the earth. Quivering with suppressed 
passion, and a keen sense of humiliation and 
wrong, the young man sprang to his feet, pressed 
one burning kiss on the pale forehead of his half- 
fainting mother, and in the madness and excifce- 
mentfef the moment left the house, never more 
to return to it as hie home. The whole scene 
was so unimagined, so sudden, and terrible, that 
for some moments it completely paralyzed the 
’senses of the miserable mother and her children; 
but as evening olosed in, and Dalton did not re¬ 
turn, a vague feeling of anxiety stole over them, 
a feeling that no one imparted to the other, and 
yet all equally felt For a time Mrs. Palmer 
combated her fears by imagining that the ebulli¬ 
tion of his feelings had induced him to walk 
farther than usual; but when hour after hour 
passed away—when their accustomed time of re¬ 
tiring arrived, and the night deepened into the 
long hours before midnight—the anguish of her 
soul could be suppressed no longer, but found a 
voice in tears and prayers, that grew the more 
intense as time doubled the assurance that her 
son was lost to her. Sometimes her fears would 
suggest probabilities too dreadful to endure, and 
her heart-breaking sobs and groans would burst 
into hysterical shrieks, ringing on the agonised 
ears of her children, and waking late remorse in 
the indurated breast of her husband. Morn at 
length dawned oh the miserable household, and 
in the course of the day a note arrived from tho 
young man to his mother which relieved her ter¬ 
rors for his personal safety, but made aU hope of 
his return impossible. When Dalton rushed from 
his father’s door there was no direction in his 
steps. Ho walked on rather to escape the un¬ 
naturally aroused spirit within him than with 
any other otjeet. When, to the feelings of 
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ngi and indignation with which he burned, there 
came the thoughts of blighted prospects and 
hopeless fortune, of the present beggary and 
future blank, the selfish sacrifice of his profession 
had entailed on him*, and with all the remem¬ 
brance of Alice and his hopeless passion, adding 
a more intense bitterness to his despair, he no 
longer paused at the wild project the reckless 
excitement of his feelings prompted, but with a 
farewell gase at Burnt-Wood-Weal, one long look 
at the old house, orchards, and pleasant garden, 
(oh! if Alice had been there!) and with his reso¬ 
lution set to an issue, the fugitive took a by-path 
leading from Elm-street into the London road. 

The news of his flight soon spread through the 
village. Some attributed it to his father’s cir¬ 
cumstances, coarsely hinted of rats leaving a 
fallen house; others to his leve of the rich Miss 
At-Leeze; while not a few knew for certain he 
had had a large fortune left him, and was gone 
to claim it; but those most skilled in the augury 
of a mother’s face, drew an inference nearer to 
the truth from the pale brow and grief-worn 
aspect of the unhappy woman. But neither 
mother or sisters could feel more bitterly than 
Alice At-Leeze his abandonment of home; they, 
at least, could express their sorrow—could pour 
out on each other’s hearts the full tide of their 
tears and anguish, and interchange not only sym¬ 
pathy but consolation. But for her, darkness, 
and solitude, and prayer, were the only confidants 
of her suffering. To these alone could she un¬ 
burthen her heart, or own the secret of her first 
deep sorrow. It was something, however, in 
alleviation of it to go over to Ash-grove, as the 
Palmers’ place was called, and as they made no 
secret to her of what had led to his rash conduct 
to relieve her grief while sympathising with 
theirs; but this resource was not long continued. 
What every one expected at length took place. 
An execution was put in the house, land, stock, 
and goods seised, and Mr. Palmer himself thrown 
into prison. For his wife and family every one 
felt the greatest oommiseration; but for himself 
his conduct had never merited compassion, nor 
did he on the present occasion meet with it Our 
country town is many miles distant from the vil¬ 
lage, so that, after their removal (for the faithful 
woman accompanied her bankrupt husband,) we 
•aw no more of the Ash-grove people. It was 
not till now that the altered appearance of his 
grandchild first forcibly, and with some glimmer¬ 
ing of its cause, occurred to Mr. At-Leeze. Her 
step was sobered—her once light and ringing 
laugh low and seldom heard, her fair brow had a 
look of still but settled sorrow, and her whole 
aspeot so changed from the buoyant, active, 
merry-hearted girl of twelve months back, that 
he began to fear seriously for her health. Medi- 
oal men, however, assured him that her ailment 


was beyond their skill, and hinted of some At¬ 
tachment; and then the old man cruelly conoeived 
that, with a .view to benefit the ruined fot tune of 
his family, by her reported riches, Dalton Palmer 
had been making love to her—Dalton, the high- 
minded, unselfish Dalton, upon the fulness of 
whose heart the knowledge of their widely- 
separated circumstances had imposed unbroken 
silenoe, who had (as he hoped) hidden in the depths 
of his own disappointed bosom the secret of his 
attachment, and had borne it with him undis¬ 
closed. Vainly poor Alice combated his sus¬ 
picions; his prejudices seemed to grow the more 
rankly for the trouble she took to root them up. 
In the meantime his plans for her were as far from 
their fulfilment as when they were first projected. 

“Where the sweets are there will be flies,” 
says an old adage, and the knowledge of his 
granddaughter’8 expected wealth, without the 
dower of her sweet face, and sweeter disposition, 
might aooount for the popularity of our village 
church with all the young men of the neighbor¬ 
hood; but, though many of then! managed to get 
an introduction to the heiress, not one came up 
to the standard of Roger At-Leeze’s anticipations. 
Wealthy, good-looking, ill-educated, and worse- 
bred, were these wooers, for the most part young 
men, whom a previous intimacy with Dalton 
Palmer threw immeasurably in the,shade; and 
only served, by contrast, to stamp his memory 
more deeply in the heart of the devoted girl, for 
neither his silence nor absence could shake her 
faith in the belief of his affection. Ye%rs passed 
away, the girl of little more than sixteen was a 
woman of six and twenty, and her grandfather 
an old, hoar man, leaning on her arm, with the 
dependence of a child. It was a delicious evening 
in June; a shower in the early part of it had left 
the leaves fresh and sparkling in the sunset, and 
the intense odor of the honeysuckle and eringa, 
exhalated by moisture, filled every nook of the 
sweet garden; overhead a belated skylark, lost 
in the charmed circle of its own song, poured 
down a “rain of melody;” and those summer 
birds, the swallows, on their swift, sleek wings, 
skimmed to and fro between the pond and eaves 
without cessation; but, for the change in the old 
man and young girl, the traveler, who stood 
gazing at them in the lane that divided Ash-grove 
from the grounds of Burnt-Wood-Weal, might 
have fancied it but the evening before since he 
had last looked at the old place, so essentially 
unaltered was it The trees wore the sajne hue 
he left them in; and the house itself, with its 
glittering casements and red face protruding 
through its veil of vine leaves, and the thin 
wreaths of wood-smoke curling from either gable 
in the clear, blue sky; why, it was just so it 
looked that evening when from the selfsame spot 
he paused to gase at it with such an aching spirit 
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Years seemed to fall from his existence—long 
years of action and suffering, and the softness of 
boyhood stole Into his heart, and filled his eyes, 
at tiie familiar aspect of the place. The pleasant 
garden and quaint sun-dial, and house-dog 
stretched without the porch, and the figures of 
the old man and lady walking to and fro, or now 
and then pausing while Alice (his heart told him 
it was she) pointed out some fresh object to the 
unobservant eyes of her companion. He longed, 
yet feared, to approach them. Perhaps she was 
married, or about to be; and if not, was it likely 
she had retained affection for him till now? 
While he thus argued with himself, singularly 
enough, the conversation between Mr. At-Leeze 
and his granddaughter—by one of those inexpli¬ 
cable sympathies that often fell into a vein not 
altogether dissimilar to his train of thoughts. 
“I wonder,” said the old man, abruptly, “what 
has become of the Palmers ? ” Alice Bighed softly, 
and a sudden color tinged her cheeks as she 
answered, “ You remember they went to America; 
but after Mrs. Palmer wrote to me, on their ar¬ 
rival, I never heard of them again.” “Ay, a 
sad piece of business,” muttered the old gentle¬ 
man; “that break up, a sad piece of business; 
but the young man—let me see, what was his 
name? Dalton. Did he go with them? “No,” 
said Alice, sadly. “Ah! I forgot,” rejoined her 
grandfather, with something almost deprecatory 
in his tone, as if conscious he had touched on a 
painful subject; “I forgot all about it;” and yet 
with the pertinacity of age, a moment after he 
continued, “but somehow, Alice, it now and then 
crosses me that you rather liked that young man, 
and so did I.” At this moment he was inter¬ 


rupted by the opening of the gate leading from 
the lane, and a tall and not unhandsome man 
(though worn with climate and exposure) ad¬ 
vanced towards them; he had a firm step, qnd 
something of command in his air, and yet he ap¬ 
peared to approach them with embarassment. 
Roger At-Loeze and his granddaughter paused 
in their walk, and the stranger, lifting his hat to 
to them, addressed the old man, though his eyes 
were bent on Alice. “Mr. At-Leeze, I believe,” 
he said, bowing to them, and Mr. At-Leese bowed; 
but, before he had time to frame a method of 
informing them of his identity, the quick eye of 
Alice had discerned through the mask of years 
and the traces of travel and fatigue, the well- 
remembered features of Dalton Palmer. “Dear 
sir,” she exclaimed, scarcely able to suppress the 
exhibition of her emotions, “ * tis he, * tis himself, 
Dalton,—Mr. Palmer!” and she extended her 
hand to him, while her heartbeat wildly; and 
she could with difficulty resist the feeling of faint¬ 
ness that surprised her. But why coquette with 
the pleasant sequel of our story ? It is soon told. 
Dalton Palmer had joined the army as a volunteer, 
and had fought his way from rank to rank; he 
was now a major; and, faithful to his first passion, 
had returned to offer his rank, with her acceptance, 
at the shrine of her grandfather's ambition. This 
last, we may say en pcutant , had pretty well 
found its level. He perceived that stars do not 
easily leave their spheres, and was oontent to 
see his granddaughter happy in her own choice. 
Roger At-Leeze is long since gathered to his 
fathers; but numerous little Palmers still play 
about the orchards at Burnt-Wood-Weal. 
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The bee was asleep in the harebell blossom, 

The wind was hashed to a murmur low, 

And far in the west where the soft clouds floated 
The heavens were flashed with the sunset glow. 

Away on the breast of the flowing river, 

Silently floated a lonely sail; 

With noiseless fbotsteps the mists were creeping, 
To Ibid o’er the hill-sides their silvery veil. 

The calm of the peaoefhl and lovely twilight, 

Had soothed our hearts with its deep repose, 

And stm as we wandered in*happy converse, 

Our thoughts, like incense, to heaven arose. 

The sod was yet green over many a sleeper, 

And oft* we paused in our reverent toad, 

Per all round our way were the low mounds telling 
Where pitying earth had hidden her dead. 

Oh! fkir was the child in his gladsome beauty, 
With whom I walked in that twilight glow! 


I marvelled as words of a heavenly wisdom 
Oft from his inuoeent lips would flow. 

O’er his beautifril head six golden summers, 

Scantiy had passed since life begun, 

Yet his tenderly loving, and trusting spirit, 
j Many hearts* love had already won. 

i How dear to me was his winsome laughter! 

| How dear the light of his clear, dark eye! 

The smile on his lips, and his eheeks* warm flushings 
j Rich as the rose-tints that blushed in the sky! 

. Why saw I not in those dark eyos the shadow. 
Already glooming across my way ? 

| Why saw I not that the path whioh my darfic# 

| Bren then trod, through the dark valley lay ? 

| Or ever had faded the harebell blossom, 

Or ever the bee sought its winter ©ell, 
i Or a crimsoned leaf from the trees had fallen, 

> I kissed bis oold forehead in a silent farewell. 
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M Trust not reading nor observation, 

If this sweet lady lie not guiltless here 
Under some biting error. Sbaxspxau. 

“ Could ire recall a work and its author, in 
preference to all others, from the past,” says on 
old annotator, “they would be the poetry of 
Sappho and herself; a woman whom, from ad¬ 
miration of her genius, the Greeks plaoed among 
their divinities.” A more creditable, if less re¬ 
markable, distinction was their placing her in the 
first rank of their writers. 

Unfortunately, if her genius has been more 
than that of any other woman whose name has 
reached us, her life, probably, has been more 
calumniated. It appears, from a passage in 
Athenseus, and another in JBlian, there was a 
Sappho of Eresus, in Lesbos, her countrywoman 
and, perhaps, contemporary, with whose disre¬ 
putable habits and adventures there is much and, 
we think, sufficient reason to believe, that the 
accounts of writers, either heedlessly credulous 
or less regardful of truth than effect, have con¬ 
founded her own. “The tenderness of Sappho,” 
says Thirlwall, “whose character has been 
rescued by one of the happiest efforts of modern 
criticism, from the unmerited reproach under 
which it had labored for so many centuries, 
appears no less pure than glowing ” The work 
to which he refers is by Walker, a German, and, 
perhaps to the American scholar, not accessible. 
Lieber notices it with the remark, “She must 
not be confounded with a later Sappho, the place 
of whose birth was Eresus, famous for having 
thrown herself from the Leucadian rock on 
account of her unrequited love for Phaon.” 
Facts and inferences will be subsequently ad¬ 
duced corroborative of this opinion, the reverse 
which seems never to have been entertained, or 
even suggested, until several centuries after the 
time at which Sappho is supposed to have 
flourished. 

She was called by the Greeks “The Fourth 
Muse.” In the judgment of many well versed in 
their literature, they have left no lyrioal speci¬ 
mens, at least, to surpass those of the few, brief 
remaws of, her works, scattered through the 
pages of ancient critics and compilers, precious 
in themselves, but, like the gold of a coin bearing 
her image, valued chiefly for such memorials of 
her as they have preserved and transmitted. 
Contemplating these slight and residuary, yet 
exquisite traces of her genius, one feels as if, 
amid the ruins of a Grecian temple, he had met 
with a finger or other diminuitive fragment of a 
statue of some ancient Goddess, the only portion 
of which, though at one time the perfection of 
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art and admiration of nations, he can ever hope 
to recover. With the decline of literature, the 
stigma on her name appears to have been trans¬ 
ferred to her workB, and, at length, helped to 
consign them to an obscurity which has baffled 
the eye of all subsequent research. Probably, 
her reputed character considered, they had 
become mixed up with certain objectionable 
pieces of which she was not the author; or the 
early Christian writers treated them with less 
indulgence from the circumstance that her statues 
were the objects of an adoration, either real or 
apparent in public places, perhaps in the temples 
of the pagan gods. It is difficult, however, to 
account for the all but total loss of productions, 
which, for six centuries, were so generally read 
and greatly admired. 

The city of her birth and residence was Mity- 
lene, in Lesbos, the most eligible, as to situation, 
Bcenery and climate, and celebrated for persons 
intellectually eminent, of all the Grecian Islands. 
She is supposed to have flourished about the year 
610, before Christ, at a time, or rather during 
a period when, in the arts of poetry and music, 
the Asiatic Greeks attained their highest point 
of excellence. She lost her father at an early 
age, and her husband, a wealthy Andrian, of the 
name of Cercolas, probably soon after marriage. 
The fact that eight fathers of different names are 
assigned her, would seem to imply that her par 
ternity, if not doubtful, was at least obscure, 
unless we are to suppose that, as in the case of 
Homer, her celebrity caused her origin to be a 
subject of muoh interested rivalry and dispute. 
Her name may have been a common one, or per¬ 
haps the very credible uncertainty respecting the 
parentage of the Eresian Sappho was transfered 
to her own. It is reasonable to infer from the 
circumstances of her marrying a man of wealth, 
that, as her personal advantages appear to have 
been few and inconsiderable, those of her social 
position, in regard to either birth or fortune, or 
both, were the reverse. Herodotus calls her 
brother the son of Scamandronymus. This brother, 
whose name was Charaxus, a wealthy wine-mer¬ 
chant in Egypt, became enamoured of the most 
beautiful woman of her time, the celebrated 
Rhodope, or Rhodopis, whom to redeem from 
servitude he reduced himself to indigcnoe. Ho 
soon after abandoned her, and returned a fugitive 
from justice, as well as love, to his native city. 
Ovid makes Sappho, in terms no less inconsistent 
with her own character and conduct, if such as 
he depicts them, than sadly indignant, allude to 
the distress and disgrace resulting to Charaxus 
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from this connexion, and the course of life i>y 
which he sought to recover the wealth so un¬ 
worthily dissipated. 

▲ brother, too, Impoverished end disgraced, 

▲ love-born fugitive, the sees has croet: 

Pride, worth, affection from his heart efleoed, 

He seeks by crime the wealth bj crime he lost. 

She made both her brother and the objeot of 
his passion, the subject of a severe satire. Her 
wit and resentment had hardly been publicly ex¬ 
ercised en persons of their repute, had her own 
been equally and in like manner discreditable. 

She composed nine books of odes, besides 
epigrams, elegies and epithnlamiums, all extant 
in the time of Horaoe, but of whioh there remain 
only a few fragmentary verses, a Hymn to Venus, 
and the lyric addressed, in a male character, to 
one of her sex. 44 Whatever,” says Addison, 
44 might have been the occasion of this ode, the 
reader will enter into the beauties of it, if he 
supposes it to have been written in the person of 
a lover sitting by his mistress.** He should have 
said, a jealous lover. The best English version 
of it, though, like a statue of Psyche, but imper¬ 
fectly expressing the impassioned beauty attri¬ 
buted to the original, is the following, by Ambrose 
Philips. Touched by the poetry of Sappho, his 
cold, torpid genius, like the Theban stone smitten 
by the day-beam, returns a strain somewhat 
feebly akin to her own. 

M Bleet u the immortal gods It bo, 

Tho yooth who fondly alts by thee. 

And bean and sees thee, all ihe while, 

Softly speak and sweetly smile. 

* Twao this deprived my tool of rest, 

And raised ouch tnmnlto in my breeat, 

For while I gased, in transports toot, 

My breath was gone, my voice was loot. 

My bosom glowed, tbs subtle flams 
Ran quick through all my vital frame, 

O’er my dim evsa. a darkness hang, 

My ears with hollow m armors rung. 

In dewy damps my limbs were chiliad. 

My blood with gentle horror thrilled, 

My Jbeble pulse forgot to play, 

I minted, sank and died away." 

44 Admirable as this ode is,** says a quaint, old 
annotator, 44 I am resolved not to touch it True 
I was once enamoured of Sappho, but the repro¬ 
bate, and her oompotetor (Anacreon) having well- 
nigh rained me, expect not here a syllable In 
even seeming commendation of either her or her 
works, than which, in Greece, nothing was deemed 
more elegant, spirited or graceful.** So moralizes 
Tanaqmllurs Faber; with a pertinenoe for which, 
we fear, he is indebted much less to Sappho and 
her imaginary compotator, than to the Cyprus 
wherewith he was wont, both as a classic and a 
lover, to enliven the tedium of his erudite vigils. 
At least, the few surviving strains of her lyre, 
if, as he would seem to insinuate, inspired by the 
grape, are as little redolent of it, as were probably 
the myrtles, consecrated to Erato, of the wine- 
moistened earth in which they were set, at a 
Paphian banquet 


The Greek and Roman writers seem to have 
regarded her as a female Homer. A volume of 
love-poems is the last we should expect to see 
oonsulted for its medical lore. Yet Plutarch tells 
us, that the study of her works enabled Brasis- 
tratus, the physician, to detect, under a pretend¬ 
ed, the real malady of Prince Antiochns, so 
violent and deep-seated a passion for his youthfhl 
mother-indaw, Stratonioe, that his father, with 
a readiness which doubtless surprised everybody 
but himself, permitted him to wed her. The 
same writer, alluding to the impassioned spirit of 
her lyrics, says, they breathe fire emitted from 
her heart Horace has a similar thought: 

* Still brratbe of love the coal, the fire, 

That warmed JSollan Sappho’* heart; 

The paedon spoken through her lyre, 

Though mote its tones, will not depart.” 


We are not, however, to suppose that this spirit, 
like the tones of an instrument of many strings, 
vibrated by an unvaried impulse, was awakened 
and sustained by subjects of love only. Longinus 
cites the ode translated by Philips, and Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus, her Hymn to Venus, as admira¬ 
ble illustrations of many of the higher principles 
of composition. Thevet remarks that Plato ad¬ 
mired, not only the inventive talont and spirit 
whioh her poetry exhibits, but the profound truth. 
Strabo calls her, 

4 A kind of miracle,' 


and says that, in poetio genius, no woman was 
ever known even to approach her. Ovid speaks 
of her fame as destined to be universal. Deme¬ 
trius Phalereus calls her “ The Divine** and ad¬ 
mires the delicacy with which she treats of subjects 
of love. Other ancient writers have termed her, 
in what sense will presently appear, “ The beau¬ 
tiful.’* She, perhaps, excelled no lees as a singer 
and a lyrist than as a poet. She invented the 
musical mode termed the Mixolydian, the exe¬ 
cution of whioh, to please, required a voice of 
groat sweetness, clearness and flexibility, when 
modulated to a very high scale, in whioh respect 
her own (as its powers doubtless suggested tho 
mode,) is supposed to have surpassed that of any 
other singer of her time. We are not greatly 
grieved to learn that the effects of her “ Sydian 
measures,** were such as to induce Plato to ex¬ 
clude them from his Republic, a Eutopia in which 
its projector had soon died of a confirmed melan¬ 
choly. 

Her most distinguished, though little favored 
admirer, was her countryman AIcsbus, the emi¬ 
nent lyric poet; “oonsors,” as Ovid makes her 
term him, 44 patriseque lyrmque.*’ Aristotle eites 
from his poems a kind of colloquial, epigrammatic 
fragment, the points of which may be thus ex¬ 
pressed. 
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Lover, 70a have etna to fear 
For your eyes betray sod check 
Thoughts which I must btash to hear, 

Thoughts which you should blush to speak. 

In this reKo, doubtless, we hare the substance 
of a real dialogue. In another fragment of this 
poet, found in Hephaestion, he terms her, “ The 
chaste an epithet which, as it was not applied 
ironically, must, in his judgment, hare been de¬ 
served. According to Madame Souderi, whose 
authority, where matters of love and not of fact 
are concerned, we are not disposed to question. 
Sappho was, not only contemporary with, but 
enamoured of Anacreon. If so, we highly re¬ 
commend the resolution of the penitent Tana- 
quillus, to eschew all farther intercourse with one 
of her snspectedly petulent habits. Possibly 
Madame Scuderi had her eye on two Greek frag¬ 
ments, one purporting to be part of an ode ad¬ 
dressed by Anacreon to Sappho, and the other 
of her reply. They are thus translated, or rather 
paraphrased, by Moore. 

M Spirit of lore, whoeo tresses shine 
▲long the breeze in golden twine, 

Gome, within s fragrant cloud 
Blusblng with light thy rotary shroud. 

And on those wines that sparkling play. 

Waft, 0, waft me, hence away I 
Love, my soul is full of thee, 

▲live to all thy luxury: 

lint she, the nymph for whom I glow, 

The pretty Lesbian, mocks my woe, 

Smiles at the hoar and silver hues 
That time upon my forehead strews— 

▲las! I fear she keeps her charms 
In store, for younger, happier arms.” 

« 0, muse I that sitest on golden throne. 

Full manv a hymn of dulcet tone 
The Telan Sage is taught by thee. 

But goddeaa, from thy throne of gold 
The sweetest hymn thou'st ever told 
Hu lately learned and snng to me." 

Unluckily, according to a high authority, 
Sappho, if alive when the locks of the “Teian 
Sago” were “hoar” must, at the lowest, reason¬ 
able computation, have been in her hundred and 
fifty-fifth year. No approved system of chro¬ 
nology places an interval of less than sixty years 
between the times at whioh they flourished. 

Ovid insinuates that, though the treatment she 
received from her young countrywomen was such 
as to induce her forever to renounce their friend¬ 
ship and even society, she had little cause to 
complain of it, however Bevere. 

Possibly, she may have represented herself os 
an object of their unmerited persecution, but his 
rambition was to writ© what would be read, not 
for its truth but its poetry, which his refined but 
•dissdlute admirers wore little likely to censure 
for any allusion to her habits or adventures as 
disreputable, whether roal or imaginary. The 
supposition, therefore, that he doubtless depicted 
her Character and conduct as he found them ex¬ 
hibited in her writings, or, rather, that his epistle 
of 44 Sappho to Phaon” is a version or, at least, 
4 close imitation of some composition of her own, 


is entitled to no more respect than if predicated 
of his epistle of 44 Helen to Paris.” If, however, 
really indebted to her for that matchless picture 
on unrequited disappointed passion, he has found 
a superior where he is commonly thonght not to 
have an equal. 

Horace terms her “The Masculine,” but, ac¬ 
cording to Ausonius, in the sense of courageous: 

▲ad Sappho, wounded by Hie Lesbian dart, 

Content with life, if so with love, to part, 

Bold from despair, now meditates the leap 

From dread Leucate’s tempest-beaten steep. 

Thevet and Porphyrio think the word refers 
to the 44 masculine” character of her studies, 
rather, perhaps, to that of her intellect. Horace, 
indeed, for some reason not expressed, makes 
her complain of her young countrywomen. This, 
however, he may have done, and in neither her 
poems nor her history mot with anything which 
implied that she was deservedly an object of their 
dislike, or, possibly like others, he mistook her 
for a very different person of her name and 
country. Her youthful persecutors, if such they 
were, may have been the pupils of some rival 
lyrist, or the disaffected among her own. It 
would be difficult to name an eminent Greek, 
male or female, who was not undeservedly the 
object of public vituperation. 

The character and adventures of Phaon, if 
not, as some have supposed, a mere dramatic 
fiction, are partially veiled by fable. On the 
authority of three writers, the earliest by at 
least three centuries his junior, we Bhall suppose 
him to have been a sailor, or rather a boatman 
of Mitylene. To them, chiefly, we are likewise in¬ 
debted for the rest of his story, which, so far as it 
respects his reputed connection with Sappho, the 
poetess, we regard as wholly fictitious. According 
to Athenseus, he was beloved by Sappho of Eresus , 
whose passion, if the accounts of both of them 
are to be credited, he was very likely to return. 
In an old play, by John Lily, “The Euphuist,” 
he is introduced as Phao, a ferryman, with the 
following characteristic and, to ns, quaintly 
beautiful monalogue: 44 Thou art a ferryman, 
Phao, yet a freeman, possessing for riches, 
content, and for honors, quiet Who climbeth 
st&ndeth on glass and falleth on thorn. As much 
doth it delight thee to rule thine oar in a calm 
stream, as it doth Sappho to sway the sceptre in 
her brave court Envy never castetk her eye low , 
ambition pointeih always upwards , and revenge 
barketh only at stare. Thine angle is ready when 
thine oar is idle, and as sweet is the fish which 
thou getteet in the river, os the fowl which others 
buy in the market Thou necdest not fear poison 
in thy glass, nor treason in thy guard. The 
wind is thy greatest enemy, whose might is 
withstood by policy. Oh, sweet life! seldom 
found under a golden covert, often under a 
thatched cottage.” 
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Haring, we are informed, oonveyed* Venus, 
free of charge, from Chios, under the semblance of 
, a woman whoee apparent age and poverty he com- 
misserated, she, from gratitude, presented him 
a rase of ointment, the virtues of which not 
only restored his yontb, but endowed it with a 
beauty which fired the hearts of all the women 
of Mityleee. In a dialogue of Lucian, “Did 
you,” inquires Siraylus, “like Phaon, convey 
Venus from Chios, that she gratified your wish 
to be once more young and admired for your 
comeliness?” The popular belief that some re¬ 
markable change which his bodily powers and 
appearance underwent, was the effect of a gift 
of Venus, disguised in the manner above de¬ 
scribed, had, doubtless, more to do in rendering 
him an object of public and, therefore, female 
admiration, than the change itself. His vocation 
considered, he could hardly have been greatly 
enamored of the poetry or conversation of Sappho, 
and her person, if correctly represented, was not | 
likely to beget in an admirer, even of the most 
intellectual tastes and habits, an affection more 
than platonic. She had long been a widow, had 
borne her husband a daughter, and, in a climate 
where the more enduring traits of female beauty 
seldom survive the period of youth, must have, 
in a great measure, lost the few she probably 
ever possessed of the frailer but mere delicate. 
There is extant what purports to be a fragment 
of one of her letters, in which she objects to 
marrying a youthful suitor, by reason of the 
difference in their ages. According to Ovid, her 
pretentions to personal attractions were so very 
questionable, that he makes her, as a lenitive to 
Phaon’s aversion, urge only, what he doubtless 
had no great respect for, the more enduring 
of genius and celebrity. 

The charm* of beauty and of yonth art thin*, 

The Mum* gifts, more lasting charm*, are mine; 
Stinted my stature, yet the voice of Dune 
To earth’s remotest limit bears my name; 

Brown, like Cepbeia'a, my fees, yet her 
To brightest dame* young Perseus could prefer. 

Maximus Tyrius coincides with Ovid in repre¬ 
senting her complexion as dark and her figure 
as diminuitive, and remarks that Plato (rather 
Socrates through him) in terming her beautiful, 
refers merely to the merits of her poetry. 
Madame Lefevre reluctantly admits that she was 
a plain-looking brunette, but adds, on what 
authority we know not, that • she was of the 
middle stature and remarkable for an eye of 
great brilliancy and sprightliness. Alcoeus, in 
the fragment before cited from Hephcestion, 
terms her “dark-haired” and “sweet-smiling.” 
8he is called “The beautifbl,” by Athens us, 
Plutarch, and the Emperor Julian, but, doubtless, 
only in the Sooratic sense. At least, in alluding 
to a woman of her intellectual celebrity, they 
were not likely to distinguish her by an epithet 
eX p re9 *iYe’*aere]y of oorporeal qualities, however 


remarkable. Ovid implies that Phaon abandoned 
her and retired to Sicily. According to Madame 
Lefevre, she not only followed him to that island, 
but, while residing there, composed many of her 
more admired pieces, particularly her Hymn to 
Venus. “Madame Dacier,” says Addison,' “ob¬ 
serves there is something very pretty in that 
circumstance of this ode, wherein Venus is 
described as sending away her chariot upon her 
arrival at Sappho’s lodgings, to denote that it 
was not a short, transient visit, which she intended 
to make her.” The sense, if not the poetry, of 
the passage to which he refers, may be thus 
rendered: 

Swiftly thy ear the sparrows drew, 

As to my Cower Vhey downward flew, 

I saw their pinions quickly more, 
for errands plsase them best of love; 

The bower onoe reached, they soon regained 
Their airy path, while yon remained. 

Other writers, with more respect for credibility 
as well as herself, suppose she withdrew to Sicily, 
to escape the persecution of her countrywomen. 
If she instituted a school of musio at Mitylene, 
her genius and reputation, in a country where 
that art was so generally cultivated, and not nnfre- 
quently taught by persons, eminently qualified, 
of her sex, must have provoked the envy and 
encountered the opposition of many competitors, 
of no inconsiderable share of popularity and in¬ 
fluence. In her impassioned temperament, state 
of widowhood, and the erratic character of many 
of her compositions, was an ever opportune and 
ample subject for the tongue, whether of private 
or of party malevolence. The honors, however, 
to which we shall presently allude, were not of a 
class which either Greek or Roman admiration 
was wont publicly to confer, from a regard to the 
claims solely of genius and celebrity. Except 
we confound her person with that of Sappho of 
Eresus, there is no reason to suppose she was 
ever in Sicily, or out of her native island. 

At length, we are told, from despair of other¬ 
wise extinguishing a passion which the coldness 
of Phaon served rather to aggravate than allay, 
she resolved to test the reputed virtues of what 
was termed “The Lover’s Leap; ” a kind of half 
pious, half remedial experiment, not unlike the 
modern practice of submersion, for the cure of 
certain refractory ailments, in the waters of a 
Saint’s well. It consisted in leaping from the 
top of Leucate, a promontory of Acarnania, into 
the sea. The effect, as in the case of Deucalion 
and Pyrrho, recorded by Ovid, is said to have 
been, in one respect, an immediate interchange 
of the mental conditions of the patients and the 
objects of their passion. In the former desire 
was supplanted by aversion, in the Utter aversion 
by desire. 

"Denoelkm onoe, 

In Tain be loved 
But when from 1 
Deucalion scorn' 
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4 ‘Whether or not,” says Addison, “the fright 
they had been in, or the resolution which could 
push them to bo dreadful a remedy, or the 
bruises they received in their fall, banished all 
the sentiments of lore and gave their spirits 
another turn;—those who had taken this leap 
were observed never to relapse into that passion.” 
We find in Photius, a long account of persons 
whom this experiment had cured. He omits the 
name of Sappho. The origin of this singular 
practice is traced by a writer, whose authority 
he cites, to the following traditional adventure: 

Venus, weary of her unrequited love for Ado¬ 
nis, was conducted by Apollo to the rock of 
Leucate, and bidden to leap from it into the sea. 
Having experienced the desired effect, the ex¬ 
tinction of her passion, and being curious to learn 
the cause, she was told by him he had observed 
that Jupiter was in the habit of frequenting the 
place and sitting there, to abate the violence of 
his passion for Juno. He was doubtless then a 
batchelor. 

It was customary, on the annual recurrence of 
the festival of Apollo, to throw a criminal from 
this rock, with a view to avert all impending 
calamities. To break the violence of his fall, the 
wings of birds and sometimes the birds themselves 
were attached to him, and persons in boats were 
stationed below, to prevent, by their interposition, 
his too rapid descent, and rescue him from the 
water. If he survived the trial, he was only 
banished. There is some reason to think that 
the leap, was a kind of popular exhibition, 
periodically made by a class of persons trained 
and hired, like gladiators, for that purpose. 

Whether or not Sappho was supposed to have 
survived the experiment, does not satisfactorily 
appear, but, as no act of her life, as subsequent 
to that reputed event, is recorded, we may rea¬ 
sonably conclude, that, if ever performed by her, 
it was the last. Ovid makes her consecrate her 
lyre, with an inscription, in the neighboring 
temple of that deity, to Apollo. 

The account of writers of an age, Beveral cen¬ 
turies subsequent to her own, especially, as they 
oonflict with others of at least equal authority, 


will hardly justify the inference, that a woman 
the most admired, honored and oelebrated at any 
period, for her mental accomplishments, the great 
national poetess of the Greeks, became, though 
a mother and probably past the flower of her 
life, desperately enamored of an obscure, illite¬ 
rate boatman, however in form and feature, by 
a gift of Venus, preternaturally endowed: much 
lees, that she followed him, a widow “bewitched," 
about the world, and, at length, to extinguish si 
ungovernable though unreqoieted passion, had 
recourse to an experiment commonly fatal and 
founded on a traditional and ridiculous super¬ 
stition. All this, however, is perfectly credible 
of her countrywoman, as described by Athenseus 
and iElian, the Sappho of Eresus. The restored 
youth and beauty of Phaon, like those of Tithonus, 
were not immortal. We learn from JElian, that 
his love for a Cioili&n woman, terminated in an 
adventure, the discovery of which lod to his 
assassination. According to a very suspicious 
authority, that of two comic writers, he oaused a 
temple, dedicated to Venus, to be built at Leucate, 
whence “a woman” enamored of him had cast 
herself into the sea. 

Statues were erected to Sappho, after her 
death, and coins stamped with her image. Cicero 
accuses Verres of having purloined & oelebrated 
statue of her from the Prytaneum at Syracuse. 
There was another of Porphyry at Rome, and, 
a third at Athens. Reland says, that medals of 
her, bearing the inscription, “The Mitylenians,” 
were in his time extant; and Thevet, that he had 
copied a head of her on a coin which he brought 
from Lesbos. Pliny speaks of a picture of her 
by Leo, and Aristotle remarks, that honors were 
paid her by ti*e inhabitants of Mitylene. We 
remember seeing at that city, an antique relief 
of which the exquisite, though in some parts 
nearly obliterated sculpture, is supposed to repre¬ 
sent her crowned with myrtle and holding a lyre 
struck by Minerva. The Greeks of her native 
island still regard her fame as its brightest 
ornament, and her poetry, music, and reputed 
adventures, are a favorite subject of their songs, 
tales mid traditions. 


SONG. 


I hide a grief within my soul 
That only death can drive away, 
While on the circling seasons roll, 
That sorrow on my lips will prey; 
The moon again will fill her horn, 
The night, each faded star restore. 
But joy to one, like me, forlorn, 

Can oome back never more. 

I will not to the world unveil 
The dreary souroe of all my woe 
Ah! better ease the heart in mall, 
And bide the desolating blow. 


Enough, that I have known the worst, 

That happiness for me is o'er, 

And hopes, that I too fondly nursed, 

Are crushed for ever more. 

I hear a musio in my dreams 
That tarns to disoord when I wake; 

Though night may bring Elysian gleams. 
They pale when day begins to break. 

The moon again will fill her horn, 

The night each faded star restore; 

But joy to one, like me, forlorn. 

Can oome back never more. 

W. H. C. Hosvun. 
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WITH OUB E1AD1B8, IBIBNDS AND CORBI8PONDBNTS . 


Thbrb are* very many persons who wish abore all 
Hungs to see American literature rendered independ¬ 
ent of foreign competition. They are anxious to see 
our native writers encouraged, and their productions 
become popular. Does it ever occur to these good 
people that thousands of them are doing all in their 
power to stifle American authorship and prevent its 
acquiring a subsistence ? Such is the fact. No one 
can deny that “Graham's Magazine’' has been the 
friend of American talent—that it has fostered rising 
genius, rewarded writers of established merit and 
stimulated the growth of a national literature. No 
one should call himself the friend of native talent 
who neglects to patronize “Graham," and wastes his 
money on any periodical which is but the rehash of 
English Magazines and books. And now such of our 
patrons as appreciate the truth of our remarks, and 
desire to show that they do so, cannot find a better 
method than to get their friends interested in the 
cause. We do not think we can mistake the feeling 
which is abroad in our country on this subject, and 
our friends may rest assured that upon such a basis 
thousands of good clubs might easily be gotten up. 

Old King Lear, in the play, when he was out in the 
storm, said in his apostrophe to the rain, wind, thun¬ 
der and lightning: 

* Tea owe me no subscription." 

Prentice, of the Louisville Journal, says he wishes 
he could say as much to all his subscribers. We 
wish so too in respect to $ome of ours. We have 
now on our books some fifteen thousand dollars of 
debts for subscription, which it would be a great relief 
to us to collect. For the information of some of our 
patrons we are obliged to say that our Magazine is 
, not published gratis. Paper, ink, press-work, en¬ 
graving, steel plates, literature and composition, all 
must bo paid for, to say nothing of other expenses. 
Cannot our friends oblige ns by settling their back 
bill*. We want to begin afresh, and with a good 
•tart we will give yon so much better a Magazine, 
that you will feel rejoiced at haring paid your bills. 
Now is the time to subscribe for the New Volume ! 


Our kind friends of the Newspaper press are cer¬ 
tainly entitled to our warmest thanks for the gracious 
welcome they have accorded to the new publishers 
of the Magazine. They may rest assured that we 
feel duly grateful for their very numerous favors, 
and that we shall be glad to return the obligation in 
kind as the editors may designate. The earnest de¬ 
sire they all seem to feel for the success of Graham's 
Magazine as the steady friend of the better class of 
American literature, is truly flattering and serves to 
stimulate us to renewed exertions to deservo success. 

It is generally believed that the Fashions change 
every month or, at least, every season. Magazines 
compete with each other, or profess to do so, in fur¬ 
nishing the latest and most correct intelligence of 
the variations of costume. Some of the Magazines 
however, think this entirely unnecessary, and find it 
much easier and cheaper to buy up old fashion plates, 
wood cuts and patterns to use again. We had sup¬ 
posed that our friend Godey would be above suoh 
things, yet his June Number contained a large wood 
engraving of children's fashions, which was a fac 
9tmile of one that appeared in Graham's Magazine 
last winter. When we gave it^ the fashions were cor¬ 
rect and adapted to the season, but as applied to 
summer they are absurd. This single instance 
ought to suffice to show how far ahead of its com¬ 
petitors our own Magazine is and always has been. 

Wb have on hand several Serial Tales of consider¬ 
able length, which have boen lying by ns awaiting a 
plaeo in the pages of our Magazine. During the 
next year we shall endeavor to make use of thorn, 
but due notice shall be given beforehand of the com¬ 
mencement, and each will be ended in the volume 
with which it begins. During the present volume it 
is not our intention to present any story or artiele 
which will not be complete in the single number. 
With the first number of the ooming year wo shall 
commence the publication of a novellette to bo 
oompleted in six numbers. It is by an American 
Authoress of much distinction, but aside from that, 
the incidents are full of interest and will excite great 
attention. No one need donbt of the completion of 
the story in the volume. We have the whole of the 
manuscript in our possession, as we shall hereafter 
of .any story of which we may oonnneifce the publi¬ 
cation. Those of our readers who desire to read a 
really interesting story should not neglect to sub¬ 
scribe for the ooming year. We have many other 
novelties in store, and the Magazine for 1867 will be 
abundantly replete with variety and entertainment. 

Persons writing on business should know that 
postage stamps eost one, three and ten oents eaeb, ac¬ 
cording to the distance for which they are used. 
They must always enclose a stamp for the return 
letter instead of putting ns to the expense of postage 
as well as the trouble of writing answers. 


We perceire that the title of “ Ned Buntline's Own" 
has been altered to the “ Quaker City." This change 
is decidedly an improvement, and if Ned Buntiine 
himself would follow suit and devote his talents to 
more elevated literature than be hy for the last few 
years, we should regard it with much pleasure. As 
a writer of nautical tales and sketches, he long ago 
distinguished himself in the American Magazines, 
hut we are constrained to say, and we feel it a duty 
to utter It however disagreeable it may be to Ned to 
read it, that his later efforts have been all unworthy 
of Ws early fhme. Since he revived his paper in 
* Pbfladfclpbia W© have thought we perceived indica- ■ 
Hons of a change for the better. The alteration of 
the title ass tire© ns that we were not mistaken. 
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To Oobbsspoitdsrts. —Mrs. E. D. C., of Montreal, 
ia informed that it is not onr purpose to engage any 
“ regular*' correspondents whpse productions we shall 
be obliged to giro place to. We must hare the 
liberty of ohoioe. The same answer will serve for 
Miss M. H. B., of Virginia, and many other ladies 
and gentlemen of literary ability, who have written 
to us on this subject 

In the matter of Poetry, our correspondents must 
not be impatient We have a large stock of good 
verse on hand, and no great amount of space to 
spare for it, but wo shall endeavor to clear our table 
drawer in the course of the next volume, to which 
therefore, our poetical friends must pay attention, so 
as not to be writing letters to us unnecessarily. 
The best way is to subscribe for the Magazine regu¬ 
larly by the year, and not depend upon the receipt of 
transient copies. We receive a great deal which 
shows the writers to have talent enough to be able 
to do better, much that is afflicted with halting lines 
or defective grammar. And there is much else to 
which we cannot lay either of these charges and yet 
are not pleased with. 


In our next number we shall publish an interesting 
story called “ The Omen,” by Miss L. S. Goodwin, 
author of “ The Mirror Sistors.” * 

Persons of classical taste, should read Mr. Hill's 
capital article “Traces of Sappho,” contained in this 
number. The original contained ,the Latin of all 
the quotations from the old Latin poets, but we have 
taken the liberty to omit it and to give merely the 
quoted English version. These learned quotations 
in other languages are a great drawback to the most 
valuable portions of literature, and though it is pro¬ 
bable that Mr. Hill may not relish the liberty we 
have taken with his article, yet we think that the 
general mass of readers will be pleased the better. 
We shall in all cases exercise our own judgment in 
pruning, altering or amending the matter prepared 
for the Magazine, as we have much better opportuni¬ 
ties of knowing the publio taste than the writers 
whose productions we use. 

We have reocived an interesting story by Ann W. 
Curtis, author of “ The Literary Leviathan,” and will 
give it an early publication. 




Ocm friend Webb, of the Pennsylvanian, is one of 
these writers whose style is so marked and peculiar, 
as always to attract and interest the reader, no mat¬ 
ter what be the subject to which he devotes himself. 
There is nothing mediocre or every dayish abont the 
Pennsylvanian under his regime. It is sure to be 
read with a relish, and after all that is the true aim 
of newspapers. Of a morning we sit down to read 
the effusions of our friend Webb, quite confident that 
no 'matter how severe may be his denunciations of 
political opponents, it will be done up in so tho¬ 
roughly classical a dress, and interlarded with such 
apt illustrations from ancient and modem literature, 
as to take off the edge of the intensification. Now 
here just before us, as we write, lays a Pennsylvanian, 
and though we have not read it, we feel quite sure 
that it contains something interesting. Tho prin¬ 
cipal article is on local politics, and we extract from 
it the following capital retrieve of the life, character, 
publio course and death of Pericles:— 

“When Pericles was charged by the citizens of 
Athens with fasting the public revenues, he pointed 
to the palaces and statues he had constructed with 
the funds, to adorn and give character to their city, 
in justification of his course, and proudly offered to 
bear the cost himself to silence their murmurs. His 
plea for the expenditure was considered sufficient by 
the people, and while his generosity was spared, his 
power was preserved. In exchange for their money, 
he had given them those noble specimens of stately 
architecture, which have stood as types of perfection 
for more than two thousand years, and will serve as 
models, while the mind has conceptions of the beautiful. 
If he exhausted the treasury to sustain himself and 


party, the Athenians had the consolation of knowing 
that the grandeur of their city was enhanced by the 
temple of Pallas, and the importance of their name 
secured. Extravagant as was his administration, 
yet wastefulness had no part in his system. If he 
bribed the demagogues of Athens to sustain his 
power, he neither disgraced himself nor his oity by 
elevating them to office. He was a worthy successor 
of the virtuous and gifted Cihon, and for forty years, 
by the irresistible power of his eloquence, the dig¬ 
nity of his manners, and personal merit, was able to 
rule the most intelligent oity in tho world, at an im¬ 
portant period of its eventful history. In the midst 
of his more than regal splendor, and with the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian war bearing heavily upon the treasury, he 
kept the finances of Athens in a healthy condition. 
He never yielded his judgment to the errors of tho 
masses, nor flattered their vanity by fulsome adula¬ 
tion. In their misfortunes, he inspired the people 
with confidence, and stimulated them to imitato his 
own noble example. Great in the practical resources 
of his intellect, he was worthy to be the Chief of a 
City like Athens. While he held the reins of Gov¬ 
ernment, no combination of circumstances oould de¬ 
stroy the vigor of his administration, nor mar tho 
prosperity of the city. He was a truly great 
and all his conceptions partook of his innate great¬ 
ness. But ho was succeeded in power by one of 
those brilliant geniuses, whose minds sparkle with 
jewels, yet produce nothing but evil results. Pn- 
icles' death raised Aj.cibiadbs to authority,' and 
Athens was ruined. The insinuating eloquence of 
the latter, aided by his great personal beauty, a*» 
traeted muob admiration, bnt gave him no fast hold 
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on the public heart. All hie schemes were bold, but 
impracticable, and the rain of his city brought in- 
ferny mpon himself. Her finances were soon in com¬ 
plete disorder, and Athens lay at the feet of the proud 
Laoodfimo ****"* ” 

If our political strifes were all oonduoted in this 
classical style, how much more readable and refresh¬ 
ing would the political newspapers be ? The only 
regret we hare in reading this article is, that unfor¬ 
tunately there Is no one'whom Pericles is compared 
with here in Philadelphia, and though we would not 
have missed that eulogy upon his career, we must 
still wonder at the meaning of it. We hare no Latin 
“ laying about loose/’ or else we would here finish 
by a quotation. But Webb can doubtless do justice 
to the effervescence of our feelings by some passage 
from Horace or Virgil, or somebody else among the 
mummies of the past. 

la our youthful days we attended a High School 
for boys, which was blessed with six or seven Pro¬ 
fessors, under whose instructions we were daily 
stuffed from nine o’olook, A. M., until three, P. M., 
with anatomy, history, mathematics, syntax, rhetoric, 
elocution, composition, astronomy, Latin, French, 
and we know not how many other branches of polite 
learning. Among the professors, however, there was 
one, an excellent man, but as dry as the bones in the 
Valley of Jehoshaphat, who leetured one hour every 
day on moral philosophy. This turn on that topio 
oame the very last hour of the session, when we 
were all exhausted with other labors and hungry for 
our dinners. Nevertheless, we were obliged to listen 
to his remarks, and that without the drift of them. 
One day after we had been bored in this way for the 
usual philosophy, a boy who sat near us, drew a long 
breath as the lecture ended, and said as though to 
himself, and yet so loud that in the stillness it was 
heard all over the room, “ Ton don’t say so.” Such 
a burst of laughter as went up from all sides at this 
completely dumbfounded the utterer of the words. 
In his absenoe of mind he had unconsciously said 
aloud what he had intended only for himself. “ Yes, 
I do say so/* replied the lecturer, angrily, “ and I say 
further, that you must stay in school an hop after 
the rest of the boys have gone, for your imperti¬ 
nence.” __ 

Illiterate men are very prone to make a show 
of learning by parading borrowed quotations. This 
is especially true of phrases from foreign languages. 
In the last City Council of Philadelphia, there was 
one gentleman of this kind, who though a very use¬ 
ful man in many ways in that body, was an inveterate 
speeehmaker. During one of the meetings a very 
excited debate arose on some railroad question, in 
the ooar»e of which be made a severe attack upon 
another member, charging him with being “the prima 
donna of the whole affair.” A laugh here greeted 
his ears, whereupon he exclaimed, “ Gentlemen ex¬ 
cuse my Latin —I don’t often use it” 

A Youwa American lady being asked by a politi¬ 
cian, which party >he was most in favor of, replied 
that she preferred a wedding party. 


Owe of the Philadelphia morning papers has aa 
exceedingly poetical reporter, whose items occasion¬ 
ally are quite fhndfcl. On the morning of the first 
of May, he had an article in the paper redolent of all 
the delightful things associated with the name of 
the vernal seasons. The last day of April, when he 
wrote this, was a glorious, balmy, beautiful day—one 
just calculated to make our poetical friend feel in 
love with life and nature. Bnt the next day, the May 
day for which he had written, came forth a doll, 
rainy, heavy, cloudy, dark, disagreeable, ehQly sort 
of day; full of gloom and rheumatio visitations. 
His advice to his readers to join eagerly in the sports 
was “all in my oyo,” and, as he sat in the editorial 
sanctum the next morning, he could not refrain from 
invoking a left-handed blessing on the clerk of the 
weather for his perverse habit of spoiling his articles. 
To mend the matter, some subscriber, with a sharp 
apprehension of snch jokes, sent to the offioe a note, 
advising the gentleman who did np the city items to 
be a little more careful in future, and not allow fait 
articles to grate so harshly on the feelings of his 
readers. It was bad enough, he said, to put up with 
the weather, without having the agony piled on in 
that way. The reporter would have liked to kick 
that fellow, hut as he was not within reach he took 
an old hat and kicked it out of the back door instead. 
Our poetical friend is still very sweet on “ the impu¬ 
dence of subscribers,” and he observes that if the 
performance did not take place as he had described, 
the fault lay “ entirely in the department of wea¬ 
ther,” a department which he says, has for five or 
six months past been sadly ont of order. The mis¬ 
fortune is, that the last city election did not provide 
for a change in it, instead of paying so much attention 
to the Commissioners of Highways. 

The District Court in Philadelphia is held in the 
second story of the Court House, corner of Sixth and 
Chesnut streets. One day as an old lawyer, celebrat¬ 
ed for his waggery, was standing alone thoughtfully 
at the top of the stairway, a young attorney, afflicted 
with a remarkably disagreeable breath, came running 
np stairs in a great hurry. Pausing at the top, he 

exclaimed “Oh! dear, Mr. -, I’ve lost my 

breath.” “ Have you,” said the wag j “ Then my 
dear fellow, allow me to congratulate you.” 

Ix the Boston Polico Court, Justice Rogers has 
reverted all former precedent, and decided that um¬ 
brellas are property. A forlorn fellow, who looked 
as though he had been out in the rain qince the flood, 
was arraigned for stealing an umbrella. After hear¬ 
ing the evidence, Jostioe Rogers decided that um¬ 
brellas are legal and tangible property, and fined the 
fellow $6 and costs for his iniquity. Let taken of 
umbrellas cut this out and paste it on their spectacles. 

There is something inexpressibly sweet shout 
little girls. Lovely, pure, innocent, ingenious, unsus¬ 
pecting, full of kindness to brothers, babies and 
everything. They are sweet little human flowers, 
diamond dew drops in the breath of morn. What a 
pity they should ever become women, flirts and 
1 eoquettee! 
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In an out of the way corner of Philadelphia county, 
on one of those long rambling country roads, which 
seem the Tory essence of retirement, lives Farmer 
Burns, an honest old soul bnt not over gifted with 
intelligence. Philadelphia is an awfhl big city, 
twenty-one miles long by we know not how many 
wide. Boras had to vote for Mayor, and a great many 
other officers, whioh pussled him exceedingly. Just 
before the last election he sat down to look at the 
party tickets. " What a confounded mess this here 
is,” said he. " Who is this Dick'Vanx, and this Hen 
Moore what’s np for Mayor ? I wonder if Hen’s any 
relation to Phil More that’s np for President ? The 
Moores must be gettin’ up in the world.” “ Mr. 
Moore,” exclaimed the farmer’s simpering, blue-eyed, 
poesy-rtaroh daughter, " Oh 1 don’t you know him; 
be wrote " The Last Rose of Summer,” and " Lallor 
Rook,” and a whole lot of pretty things.” The last 
we heard of the farmer he was wondering how Moore 
came to be on the Native ticket, when he was born in 
Ireland. _ 

Thr law authorizing the arrest of intoxicated per¬ 
sons in the street, is very hard on sundry weak- 
headed gentlemen who are accustomed to have on 
occasional " spree.” One of these cases, " compre¬ 
hended” by a policeman one rainy night reoently, 
In Philadelphia, full of brandy punch and music; 
so Aill, in fact, that he had not got over it the next 
morning when he was taken before the Mayor.— 
" How’s this, sir,” said tho magistrate. " Not sober 
yet” " Sober,” was the reply, as he straightened 
himself up with drunken dignity. "Who says Fm 
not sober.” " Why you can’t walk a straight line,” 
said the Mayor; "there, try to walk along that seam 
in tho floor.” Buttoning up his coat with determina¬ 
tion, the toper started to try it, but he doubled over 
the line several times. At last, ho exclaimed, " You 
know it ain’t a fair shake; the floor is n’t level.” 

A Vienna journal states that the recent appear¬ 
ance of the Sultan at the balls of the English and 
French embassies was bnt preliminary to more ex¬ 
tended visits. He intends paying his respects, in 
person, to his illustrious Allies in Vienna, Paris, and 
London, to thank them for the generous and disin¬ 
terested aid rendered him within tho last three years. 
The arrangements for the journey are secretly made. 
A flotilla of three Turkish steam frigates and six 
steamers of the Allied fleets will accompany his 
Majesty to Marseilles, from whence he will proceed 
to Turin, and from thence to Paris and London. He 
will return te Constantinople, via Vienna, and the 
Danubian principalities. His suite wDl consist of 
Admiral Achmet Pacha, tho Mushier Ismael Pacha, 
and ten other dignitaries of tho Empire. 

Now that the warm weather Is at hand which in¬ 
vites to cat-naps, siestas and luxurious loungings 
after dinner, it is of the first importance to know 
that nothing is more clearly established in the 
physiology of man than sleep, that the brain ex¬ 
pends its energies and itself during the hours of 
wakefulness, and that these are recuperated during 
sleep. If the recuperation does not equal tho ex¬ 


penditure the brain withers; this is insanity. Thus 
it is that in early English history, persons who were 
condemned to death, by being prevented from sleep¬ 
ing, always died raving maniacs. Thus it is, also, that 
those who are starved become insane before death; 
the brain is not nourished, and they cannot sleep. 
The practical inferences are three: 1st Those who 
think most,jwho do most brain-work, require most 
sleep. 2d. That time " saved ” from necessary sleep 
is infallibly destructive to mind, body and estate. 
3d. Give yourself, your children, your servants, give 
all that are under yon the fullest amount of sleep 
they will take, by compelling them to go to bod at 
some regular, early hour, and to rise in the morning 
the moment they awake of themselves, and within a 
fortnight, nature, with almost the regularity of the 
rising sun, will unloose the bonds of sloop the mo¬ 
ment enough repose has been secured for the wants 
of the system. This is the only safe and sufficient 
rule; and as to the question how much sleep any 
one requires, each must be a judge for himself. Great 
Nature will never fail to write it out to tho observer, 
under the regulations just given. 

Jacob Brown, had a little son named Rudolph, 
whioh he shortened familiarly into Rudy. Jacob was 
fond of taking Rudy out walking with him, and as 
Jacob’s legs were very long and Rudy’s very short, the 
latter got tired much sooner than the former, the 
more especially as Jacob did not reflect that the walks 
which suited him did not suit Rudy’s legs. Walking 
in this way along a rough lane, where the unevenness 
of the ground mode the work very fatiguing, Jacob 
and Rudy passed a dead tree, on the topmost branches 
of which sat a crow, crying, "caw! caw! caw!” 
Rudy’s ears, however, interpreted It into "walk! 
walk! walk!” as his ideas were in that direotion, and 
at length, he said " Papa, ain’t that a naughty bird. 
It says walk! walk! walk! when I’m so tired.” 

There was impressive compactness, and sad truth¬ 
fulness, in the Menominee Chief, Grisly Bear’s criti¬ 
cal judgment upon the stone groups in tho rotunda 
of the Capitol, at Washington. Turning to tho 
eastern door-way, over which there is a representa¬ 
tion of the Landing of the Pilgrims, he said, "There, 
Ingen give white man corn; to the north, to the 
representation of Penn’s Treaty, "There, Ingen give 
em landsand to the west, whore Pocahontas is 
seen saving the life of Copt. Smith, " There, Ingen 
save em lifeand lastly, to the south, whore the 
pioneer, Daniel Boone, plunges his knife into the 
breast of the red man, while his foot rests on the 
body of another—" and there white man kill Ingen.” 

A gentleman once wrote to a lady whom he had 
offended by his dilatoriness, and for a long time re¬ 
fused to speak to him. His letter was earnest In 
supplication for forgiveness. It concluded with— 
"One word from your lips will make me happy. 
When and where will you Bpeak it?” Her answer 
was: " Next Wednesday, at the altar.” To which 
he sent the following reply: “I will be there!” 
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Boy Loti. —One of the queerest and funniest 
things to think of in after life, is boy love. No 
sooner does a boy acquire a tolerable stature than 
he begins to imagine himself a man, and to ape man¬ 
nish ways. He easts side glances at the tall girls he 
may meet, beoomes a regular attendant at church, 
or meeting; carries a cane, holds his head erect, and 
stmts a little in his walk. Presently, and how very 
soon, ho fatte in lore; yes, falU is the proper word, 
because it best indicates his happy delirious self- 
abasement. He lires now Innfeiry region, somewhat 
collateral to the world, and yet, blended somehow 
inextricably with it He perfames his hair with fra¬ 
grant oils, scatters esoences over his handkerchief, 
and desperately shares and annoints for a beard. He 
quotes poetry, in which “lere* and “dove” and 
“heart” and “dart” peonliarilypredominate; and he 
plunges deeper in the delicious labyrinth, fancies 
himself filled with the divine afflatus, and suddenly 
breaks into a scarlet rash—of rhyme. Ho feeds upon 
the looks of hiB beloved; is raised to the seventh 
heaven if she speaks a pleasant word; is betrayed 
into the most sublime ecstacies by a smile; and is 
plunged into the gloomiest regions of misanthropy 
by a frown. 

He believes himself the most devoted lover in the 
world. There was never such another. There never 
will bo. He is the one great idolator! He Is the 
very type of magnanimity and self-abnegation. 
Wealth! he despises the grovelling thought Poverty, 
with the adorable beloved, be rapturously apostro¬ 
phises as the first of all earthly blessings; and “ love 
in a cottage, with water and crust,” is his beau ideal 
paradise of dainty delights. 

He deolares to himself, with the most solemn em¬ 
phasis, that he would go through fire and water; 
undertake a pilgrimage to China or Kamschatka; 
swim storm-tossed ooeans; soale impassible moun. 
tains, and face legions of bayonets, but for one sweet 
smile from her dear lips. He doaies upon a flower 
she casts away. He cherishes her glove a little worn 
in the fingers—next his heart. He sighs like a 
locomotive letting off steam. He scrawls her dear 
name over quires of foolscap-—a fitting medium for 
Ids insanity. He scorn ftiUy deprecates the attention 
of other boys of his own age; outs Peter Thibbets 
dead because be said that the adorable Angelina had 
eaiTOtty hair; and passes Harry Bell contemptuously 
for daring to compare “ that gawkey Mary Jane" 
with his incomparable Angelina. 

Happy! happy! foolish hoy-love! with its bopos, 
and its fears; its raptures and its tortures; its ecstatic 
fervors and terrible heart burnings; its solemn ludi- 
eronsness and its intensely prosaio termination* 

Who abb tour Coepawiows?— “He that walketh 
with wise men shall be wise: bat a companion of 
fools shall be destroyed.” 

It is said to be a property of the tree-frog that it 
Requires the oolor of whatever it adheres to for a 
■host time. Thai, when foand on growing ooro, it 


is commonly of a very dark green. If found on a 
white oak, it has a color peculiar to that tree. Just 
so it is with men. Tell me whom you prefer and 
choose as you are. Bo you love the society of the 
vulgar? Then you seek to be with the profane. 
In your heart you are like them. Are jesters or 
buffoons your ehoice friends? He who laughs at 
folly is himself a fool, and perhaps a very stupid 
one, too. Bo you love and seek the society of the 
wise and good? Is this your habit? Would you 
rather take the lowesteeat among them? Then you 
have already learned to be wise and good. Ton may 
not have made much progress, bnt even a good 
beginning is not to be despised. Hold on your way 
and seok to be a companion of all that fear God. 
So you shall be wise for yourself, and wise for 
eternity. _ 

Ugly Objects. —Constable remarked to a lady, 
who, looking at an engraving of a house, called it an 
ugly thing: “No, madam, there is nothing ugly; J 
never saw an ugly thing in my life: for, let the form 
of an object be as it may—light, shade, and perfection 
will always make it beautiful. It is perspective 
which improves the form of this.” 

Sib Waltib Scott and Baniel O'Connell, at a 
late period of ther lives, ascribed their success in the 
world principally to their wives. Were the truth 
known, their's is the history of thousands. 

W ox bn, however lovely they may be in person, 

| rarely excite true admiration, if they are ignorant of 
conversing well. 

A BAB without care, is very seldom without trouble. 

Every vice fights against nature. 

Ab exchange says:—“ How young men consent to 
loaf about the corners as they do, when a good dose 
of arsenic con be purchased for sixpence, is really 
surprising.” 

Modbbatiob is the silken string running through 
the pearl chain of all virtues. 

Ip you want enemies, excel others—if you want 
friends, let them excel you; in other words, give 
them the preference— occupying the highest seat. 

Hn that is taught to live upon little, owes more to 
his father's wisdom than he that has a great deal left 
him, does to his father’s care. 

The nerve that never relaxes, the eye which never 
blanches, the thought whioh never wanders—these 
are matters of victory. 

Insults, says a modern philosopher, are like 
counterfeit money, we can't hinder them being 
offered, but we are not compelled to take them. 

Mew are not attracted by highly accomplished 
women so much as by truly natural and artless 
women—women sufficiently well educated to bo able 
to write and speak accurately, and sufficiently childish 
not to despise common things. 

Wbay Mbb want, is not talent, bnt purpose; in 
other words, not the power to achieve, but the will. 
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Painted Doob. —A recent traveler in South 
America, who accompanied a number of Jumnas on 
a tapir hunt, says that, besides the hunters, their 
party was composed of women and boys of the vil¬ 
lage, together with a score or two of dogs. Of the 
latter be says: "These dogs were curious creatures 
to look at. A stranger, ignorant of the customs of 
the Jumnas, would have been at some loss to account 
for the peculiarity of their color. Such dogs I have 
never seen before. Some were of a bright scarlet, 
others were of yellow, others blue, others mottled 
with a variety of tints. What could it mean? But 
I know well enough. The dogs bad been dyed. 
Tea, it is a custom among many tribes of South 
American Indians to dye not only their own bodies, 
but the hairy coats of their dogs with brillant colors, 
obtained from vegetable juices, such as the red huitic, 
the yellow room, and the blue of the white indigo. 
The light grey, often white hair of these animals 
favors the staining process, and the effect produced 
pleases the eye of their savage masters; on my eye 
the effect was strange and fantastical. I oould not 
restrain my laughter when I first scanned the ours 
in their f&ncifal coats. Picture to yourself a pack 
of scarlet, orange, and purple dogs." 

Ivory. —But few ladies, as they twirl their fans, 
or run their Angers over the - keys of a piano, are 
aware of the manner in which this article is procured, 
the quantities of it which are annually sold, and the 
number of noble animals which are yearly slain for 
the purpose of supplying the constantly increasing 
demand. Mr. Dalton, a celebrated Sheffield manu¬ 
facturer, estimates than the annual consumption of 
ivory in the town of Sheffield alone, is about one 
hundred and eight tons, equal in value to $30,000, 
and requiring the labor of 500 persons to work it 
up for trade. The number of tusks to make up this 
amount of ivory is 45,000; and according to this the 
number of elephants slaughtered every year for the 
supply of the Sheffield market is 25,000. But sup¬ 
posing some tusks to be cast, and some animals to 
have died a natural death, it may fltirly be estimated 
that 18,000 are killed for that purpose. 

De Quincet the Opium Eater. It is related as 
an instance of De Quincey’s carelessness in zponey 
matters, that, having been once arrested for a debt 
of twenty pounds, in Edinburgh, he was dragged to 
jail, where he remained for two weeks. During the 
period of bis incarceration his daughter frequently 
visited him, and one day brought him a new Waist- 
ooat, the one he then wore being somewhat shabby. 
After De Qutncey had taken off his old vest his 
daughter carelessly examining the pockets discovered 
a bank note for thirty pounds, of the existence of 
which her father had no knowledge whatever, and 
with which, of oeurse, the twenty-pound debt was 
instantly discharged. De Quiwoey, when he writes, 
flings each sheet, as soon as finished, over his 
shoulder, and never sees them again. His daughters 


gather up the scattered leaves, arrange and eorreot 
them and hawk them amongst the magasine editors 
for sale. For a long time De Quincey's nervousness 
from opium was so great that he was obliged to walk 
fourteen miles a day, in order to procure two hours 
sleep at night. The way in which this was accom¬ 
plished was curious. The dreamer had a mils 
measured on a neighboring road, and at one ex¬ 
tremity placed a heap of seven stones. When the 
journey was to commence, De Quincet took up s 
stone and oarried it to tbe other end of the mile, then 
returned for another, until the pile was exhausted. 
This necessity of carrying the stones prevented De 
Quincby from forgetting the number of miles he had 
walked, which would, otherwise, be highly probable. 

Remarkable Case. —The Rockingham Advertiser 
states that a respectable farmer named Samuel Henly, 
residing in that oounty, has totally abstained from 
food for fifty~*evcn day* ! and he may yet survive 
for several days. For some time he has been in 
a rather melancholy mood, and about two monts ago 
he refused to eat, and since that time has not taken 
anything except water, and strange to say, he is still 
olive though reduced to a mere skeleton. Neither 
physicians nor friends oan induce him to take any 
nourishment He declares he can swallow nothing, 
though he does every now and then take a drink of 
water. He will doubtless persist in this delusion 
until he starves to death. 

The Danger of Modelling in Wax. —Few per¬ 
sons, especially, perhaps, of tbe many young ladies 
who are now practising tbe very pleasing art of 
modelling fruit, flowers, etc., at all suspect the dan¬ 
ger in which they are placed from the poisonous 
nature of the coloring matter of the wax which they 
handle so unsuspectingly. The white wax, for in¬ 
stance, contains white lead; the green, copper; tbe 
yellow, chrome yellow; the orange, chrome yellow 
and vermilion—strong poisons all; while many 
other kinds of wax are equally poisonous, and there¬ 
fore dangerous. Mr. Bally, an English modeller in 
wax, has been at times completely paralysed, and is 
now, and has long been, very nearly so, especially in 
the hands and arms; and be has also been afflicted 
with extensive ulceration of the throat, and has 
almost totally lost his voice. Both himself and his 
medical adviser, after a long attention to his symp¬ 
toms, are satisfied that the primary cause of hit 
affliction is the extent to whieh the subtle poisons in 
the wax with which bo has worked have been absorbed 
into his system through the pores of his handa; 
while the disease has been generally strengthened, 
and one part of it accounted for, by the occasional 
application of bis fingers to bis lips while at work. 
Mr. Bally says that he has known several cases in 
whioh young ladies have been attacked with partial 
j paralysis of the bands and arms after having devoted 
I some time to the practice of modelling; but at the 
time be bad no suspicion of the cause. 
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Unpleasant Bed-fellows. —Many years ago, a 
young man, twenty-one years of age, and who I will 
call Daniel, was hired to work on a farm by Hr. 
Wallace, a man of considerable note as a farmer, in 
Massachusetts. Mr. Wallace had a daughter and 
a hired girl, both about eighteen years of age; and 
Daniel, being of .a steady turn, was not talkative 
enough to suit their fancy ,* and after trying various 
plans and trieks without success, to—as they said— 
raise his idoas, they caught a large frog, and put 
It into Daniel’s bed. On going to bed he soon dis¬ 
covered the whereabouts of his bed-fellow, and 
pitched his frogship out of the window, and never 
afterwards betrayed the least sign of knowledge in 
regard to the joke. 

About a fortnight afterwards, Daniel found a lot 
of chesnnt burrs, nearly as sharp as thistles, and con¬ 
trived to deposito nearly half a peck in the girl’s 
bed; and after the girls went to their room and had 
time to undress, he took a candle, went to the door, 
and rattled the latch, when the girls pat out their 
light and jnmped into bed, and snch a squalling was 
never heard before. Daniel now opened the door and 
stood in it with light in hand. 

“ Dan, torment your picture ; I wish you were os 
for beyond the light honse as you are on this sido,” 
said Sukey. • 

“ Why, what is the matter ? hare you any frogs 
there ?” said Dan. 

“Dan, if you don’t shut the door and dear op 4 . I 
will call Mrs. Wallace,” continued Miss Sukey. 

“1 will call her myself if you wish,” said be. 

44 Daniel,” said Anna Wallace, “ if you will shut 
the door and go baok to the kitchen, there shall bo 
no more tricks or jokes put upon you by us, for six 
months, at least” 

Daniel, thinking he had pnnished the girls enough, 
shut the door and left them. A few moments after 
this, Sukey came out to light her candle. 

“ I thought you had gone to bod, Sukey,” said Mrs. 
Wallace. 

Sukey made no taply, but looked daggers at Dan, 
and quickly returned. After this scrapo the girls 
put no more jokes or trieks upon Dan. He was a 
steady faithful man—saved every dollar of his earn¬ 
ings, and six years from that time owned a good farm, 
married Anna Wallace, and was three years first 
selectman of the town, which he afterwards repre¬ 
sented in the State Legislature. 

Sharp Correspondence. —One of the Peter Funk 
“ Gift Enterprise ” firms in a large city, sent a package 
ef the tickets to a postmaster in Maine, the postage 
upon which was fifteen cents, unpaid. They got the 
following hard rap over the knuckles, from the indig¬ 
nant official: “Ton must be fools as well knaves, to 
suppose I will aid you in swindling my neighbors, 
and pay all the expenses myself.” 

To whieh he in a few days received the annexed 
“settler.” “Sir: we perhaps owe you an apology 
for sending the paroel postage unpaid. As we infer 
6 


from the phraseology of your note ,you are willing 
to swindle your neighbors if we will pay all the 
expenses. Please give ns the lowest terms on which 
you will act as our agent. 

“P. S. An communications shall be strictly con¬ 
fidential.” 

This note was promptly returned with the following 
endorsement across its face, by the Postmaster. “ ft 
seem that yon are not only fools and knaves: but 
blackguards also. Ask my neighbors if they think 
I would ‘swindle them either at my own expense or 
that of any one else.’" 

To which the answer came back by next mail: 
“We have enquired of your neighbors long ago and 
that's the reason we applied to yon in the first instance.” 

Here follows the Postmaster’s final reply: “I 
acknowledge the corn. Send ns your street and 
number, so that I can call upon yon when I come to 
the city, and I may conclude to aid your ‘enterprise.’ ” 

Bat that was the last thing that the “gift” gen¬ 
tleman could think of doing. In fact, secrecy as to 
his locality was quite essential in keeping ont ef the 
clutches of the polioe. ___ 

Shootino Star. —There was a man who, when the 
stars were complaisant below, used to rig up a telescope 
wherewith to study astronomy at a sixpence a squint. 

One night as he was getting under way I saw two 
Irish gintlemen taking an observation of his move¬ 
ments. Both were polioemen. 

“Jamie,” said one, “what in the wurreld is your 
fellow after with his maohinely?” 

“Whist, yo spalpeen,” whispered the other, “sure 
and oan’t ye see that it’s an air gnn cannon, that he’s 
got. He’s after shooting etars, he is.” 

“ Hadn’t we better be getting ont av the way thin ? ” 
inquired his friend. 

“ Sure and it’s not us,” was the answer. “Didn’t 
ye ever hear of shooting stars?” 

By this time the telescope man had arranged his in¬ 
strument and squinted through it at the stars. The 
policemen gazed up likewise in wonder. Just then, 
by an odd chanee, a large meteor shot down the sky. 

“Bedod, he hit it—he’s fetched it down!” oried 
both of the paddies in a breath. “Sore, and that’s 
tho greatest shooting I iver saw in my life! ” Bat a 
sense of duty at once prevailed, and one of them at 
onoe rudely accosted the man of soience. 

“Ye’ll just stop that now, mister, av ye plase. The 
night is dark enough now, plinty, and av you go on 
shooting stars at that rate, sorra the man’ll find his 
way about the strate.” 

And the telescope man had to piok up and be off. 

We cut the following advertisement from one of 
the newspapers: 

“To rent, a honse in MellviUe avenue, located Im¬ 
mediately alongside of a fine plum garden, from 
which an abundant supply may be stolen during the 
season. Rent low, and the greater part to be taken 
tn plums.” 
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A Hot Water Fiend. —Our Mend Jonec is not 
a man of fortune. In fact his inoome is very limited. 
But he has a wife who has set her mind upon liring 
well. She most hare all the comforts and luxuries 
within reach. There is one luxury upon which city 
folks set great value. It is pipes for the supply of 
hot water in the kitchen and bath-room. Now Jones 
is unfortunately not furnished thus in his house. 
He has moved six times in the course of the last six 
years, and each time he has got into a house without 
hot water. This is terrible to Mrs. Jones. The 
longer the privation continues, the more unbearable 
it becomes, until now she could almost move into an 
alley or court, if the house had hot water arrange¬ 
ments. In fact Jones says that there is a hot water 
fiend about her and that the monster has taken pos¬ 
session of his wife. It keeps him in hot water all 
the time, though there is none in his house. It has 
scalded his nature until he can scarcely bear the sub¬ 
ject to be touched. We overheard him one day 
cursing the inventor of hot baths and hot water pipes, 
and suggested that it would be better to end all 
his trouble by introducing the arrangements at his 
own expense. He replied that it would cost about 
two hundred dollars, which he could not afford to 
expend on a rented house. The answer was conclu¬ 
sive and we oould only pity him. He says that it is 
an inseparable part of his daily fare. He breakfasts, 
dines, and sups on it And when he dies he desires 
that his epitaph stand to commemorate the fhet that 
he lived in hot water all his Hfe, and died of it at 
last Oh ! you people who erect houses without hot 
water arrangements, think of the dismal fate of poor 
Jones, and odd to your plumbers bill this item. 

Worth Telling. —Mrs. Polly Beeman, of Bir¬ 
mingham, Connecticut, is in her 92d year. Her hus¬ 
band, Tracy Beeman, died a short time since, he was 
two years the senior of his wife, They had lived in 
the same farmhouse sixty-nine years. They had a 
family of nine children, the eldest of whom is now 
73, and was married when she was 14. Of the grand¬ 
children there are now forty-nine, the oldest of whom 
is 56 years. There are one hundred and fifty-six 
great grandchildren. The family enjoy iron consti¬ 
tutions. This venerable woman can call two hun¬ 
dred and thirty of her lineal pedigree around her 
thanksgiving table. Their united ages now amount 
to 7,724 years; so that, if this family had followed 
each other consecutively, the first might have been 
an old lady of seventeen hundred summers at the 
day Adam woke up, and ate forbidden fruit with his 
partner. Our Connecticut old lady intends to take 
a long journey next week behind the “ iron horse. 1 ’ 
She ought to have a froe ticket 

Did you ever want an omnibus in a particular 
hurry without finding thorn all running in the oppo¬ 
site direction to where you wished to go ? 

Did yon ever have your house topsy turvy and 
cleaning or repairing going on, without being flooded 
with visitors 7 

Did you ever start off in great haste to reach a 
place in a given time, but what you had to go back 


for something you forgot, or met somebody to detail 
you? 

Did you ever feel extremely anxious to see a certain 
number of a newspaper, periodical or book, without 
some one carrying it off before you did so? 

Did you ever, in fact, go through a whole day with¬ 
out finding things playing thus at cross purpose ? 

Soxubodt afflicted with the poetic itoh says : 

I never had a pieoe of bread. 

Particularly large and wide, 

But what It fell upon the ground 
And always on the buttered side. 

This is somewhat better than Moore’s— 

I never had a dear Qaaalle, Ac. 

Learn the Lingo. —Even at home, there are few 
persons who have not experienced the neoeasity and 
convenience of having, at least, some slight knowledge 
of the French language, but, in going abroad, it is 
actually indispensable. Mr. Mason, U. S. Minister 
to France, has been the subject of a great many jokes 
on this account, as when he received the appoint¬ 
ment he did not understand a word of French, and 
from all accounts, he has not made very wonderful 
progress in the now tongne. The last story is as 
follows:—The Minister, soon after his arrival at the 
Court in which he was appointed, was invited to a 
diplomatic soiree. At these soirees , no matter in 
what part of Europe, the language of etiquette is 
French. But our Minister knew but few words of 
that language, and, as English is but little spoken, 
he found himself in a very awkward position. The 
arrival of the English Minister naturally gave him 
great relief; but as this gentleman could not spend 
the whole evening with him, he was soon obliged to 
excuse himself, and leave our minister again to his 
embarassment As he was leaving, however, he 
suddenly turned round on perceiving the Connt R? 
Minister from-, and said to the American Mini¬ 

ster, “Oh, there is Connt B., who speaks English!” 

This was a god-send for the gentleman in a 
dilemma, who immediately begged to be presented, 
and who was in a moment in conversation with the 
gentleman who spoke his mother and only tongue. 
The motive of the introduction not being understood 
by Count B., the conversation commenced and termi¬ 
nated as follows: 

Count B.— “Mats vousparies Francois , Monsieur V* 

Minister.— u On poo!" ( Unpeu—a little.) (i Vous 
— paries — English .” 

Count B.—“A small!” 

In the Court of Sessions, in Scotland, the judges 
who do not attend or give a proper excuse for their 
absence, are fined; but it is common on the first day 
of the session to send an excuse to the Lord Presi¬ 
dent. Lord Stonefield having sent snch an excuse, 
on the President mentioning it, the Lord Justice 
Clerk said, in his broad dialeot: 

“ What excuse can a stout fellow like him have 7” 

“ My Lord,” said the President, “ he has lost his 
wife.” 

The Jostioe, who was fitted witk a Xantippe, re¬ 
plied— 

“ Has he ? That is a good excuse, Indeed. I wish 
we had a’ the same.” 
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Tn Dutc# Hamm.—Foreign ministers in 
Washington lead a very quiet and unobtrusive life, 
as a general thing, and it is very rare that they are 
erer heard of again after their credentials hare been 
delivered; bat M. Dubois, the Ambassador of his 
Ifctfosty of the Netherlands, has scarcely set his foot 
upon oar shores when he has become femoua. It 
most shook the nerves of even so phlegmatic a gen¬ 
tleman as the Dutch Ambassador, to And himself a 
notoriety so suddenly, without any effort on his own 
part. M. Dubois, it will be remembered, oame pas¬ 
senger in the Arago, in company with Mr. Buchanan, 
and he was eating his first bceakfhet in Washington, 
at Willard's Hotel, when the terrible affray occurred 
in which one of the waiters of the house was killed 
by a member of Congress. The newly-arrived Am¬ 
bassador looked quietly on, with characteristic non- 
ckalance , and made no attempt to interfere, for the 
whole scene was so perfectly in aocordanee with the 
travelers' stories he had read of life in America, that 
be regarded it as an ordinary occurrence. He 
finished his coffee, and, ascertaining that the man 
who had been shot was dead, walked out of the 
breakfast parlor, and meeting a gentleman whom he 
knew, the Minister exclaimed, “What a peoples! 
If they do such things at breakfest, what won't they 
do at dinner?" 

It is astonishing how rapidly time does fly. If 
yon put In your note at Bank at ninety days you 
will realise perfectly this truth. Scarcely have you 
forgotten the disoount, when you are called upon to 
renew. Time flies. We could preach a sermon from 
this text The little boy whom you remember going 
to school unwillingly a few years since, in the young 
man of to-day, with whiskered cheek and a long nine 
In his mouth. The prattling girl in pantaletts is now 
the woman in hoops. 

Brnr system of teaching must be defective which 
baa no reference to the characteristic talent of the 
echolar who, though he may be a dunes in classics, 
and alow of reeolleetion, may possess a turn of mind 
which will one day lead him to great discoveries, 
and rank its possessor among the most eminent of 
nukiod. -. . 

Dr one of our op-town and rather out-of-the-way 
congregations, three or four Sundays ago, a voioe 
spoke out in response to an energetic and fervent as- 
—ration and warning of the reverend speaker: 
“Thafs so!—that's the talk!" It electrified the 
whole “ meeting," as well it might The sexton re¬ 
quested the man to leave the pew, and thesanotaary. 
“ What for?" he asked. “ Why," replied the sexton, 
in a low tone, “you are interrupting the services." 
“Not a bit of it: same as ‘Amen’ in a Methodist 
misting V The sexton thought differently, and 
walked the peer half-lunatic out of the broad aisle 
into which be had vacantly wandered. 

A niTATi of the Galway Rifles was recently 
standing sentry, when an oAoer, noticing that he 
had a black eye, aoeostod him, and charged him with 
haring been fighting. “Please, sir," the soldier re¬ 
plied, “wasn’t it for that you engaged me V* 


Ahtbodt Lui Mn.—I ain't anybody—I'm mar¬ 
ried—I ain’t a bachelor any longer!—This ain’t my 
home; 'tisn’t my carriage, my horses, my opera box; 
oh, no! they are Mrs. Smith’s. I’m not John K. 
Smith, the riohest broker on Montgomery street, 
but—that fashionable Mrs. Smith’s husband! 

Nelley came down to the offioe yesterday; sweet 
Nelley! she almost consoles papa for all his oares; 
clustering curls, blue eyes—dear Nelley! 

“Whose lovely child is that?" 

“Mrs. Smith’s." 

Of course it is! she don’t belong to mo—oh, cer¬ 
tainly not! I wish I felt a little more clear on that 
point That expensive plate jnst going home belongs 
to Mrs. Smith! What if I did pay for it? don’t I 
belong to Mrs. Smith! Poor oppressed women! they 
have only all their own property and half of their 
husband’s by law, and the rest by possession; but 
they need more righto / Where rights are wrong, I 
wonder what words the petitioners would use! And 
then the idea of calling me “ anybody!” I’m a cipher! 
I’m an animalcule—I’m a bubble—a jack-o’-lantern— 
a vision. I’m absorbed—swallowed up—extinct 

Ah epigram on seeing a young lady write with a 
hole in her stocking: 

To see a lady of such grace, 

With 90 much cense, and such a froe, 

80 •lateral?, is shocking: 

Oh l If you would with Vanns via, 

Tour poetry and pen lay by, 

And learn to mend your stocking. 

Lobbhxo Dow onoe said of a grasping avaricious 
farmer, that if he had the whole world enclosed in a 
single field, he would not be oontent without a patch 
of ground on the outside for potatoes. 

Ah Irishmax who had been fined several weeks in 
succession for getting drunk, cooly proposed to the 
judge that he should take him by the year at a re¬ 
duced rate. 

Ah editor remarks that some one has written on 
the art of making one happy without money, and 
says he is in excellent condition to be experimented 
upon. 

Som slandering bachelor says it is mnoh joy when 
yon first get married, but more jawy after a jeer or 
two. 

A max's temperature is generally about 98 Fah¬ 
renheit. A scientific friend observes, to increase 
his temperature, til that is neces s a r y is to poll kts 
nose. 

A xrw stove has been invented for the comfort of 
travelers. It is put under'the feet, and a mustard 
plaster upon the head, which draws the heat through 
the whole system. Said to be a Yankee invention. 

A lov»-sick gentleman, who has taken very much 
to writing sonnets, has jnst hang himself with one 
of his lines. 

Thb girls are leaving off the style of hooped 
dresses, because it “keeps beaux at a distance.” 
Ob, shameful! 

A mzbchaxt of a oertain oity, who died suddenly, 
left in bis desk a letter written to one of bis corres¬ 
pondents. His sagacious clerk, a son of Erin, seeing 
it neoessary to send the letter, wrote at the bottom: 
“ Since writing the above I have died." 
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YANKEE TRAVELS THROUGH THE ISLAND OF CUBA, 
or the Men and Government, the Law* and Costoras of 
Cuba, as seen by American eree, by Demoticua Philalethea. 
New York: Published by D. Appleton k Co. Sold by 
T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia. 

If we do not hare enough information respecting 
"the gem of the Antilles,” it will not be for lack of 
books on the subject Humboldt’s work described 
Cuba as it is geographically, and a better or more 
thorough description of that kind could not be desired. 
The present work, however, looks at the social con¬ 
dition of the Cubans. It is an epitome of Cuban 
life, man ners, government and prospects. Prom the 
fiftoth chapter of the book we extract the following 
interesting sketch:— 

My friend Don Plicido was the narrator, and also 
one of the performers. On the afternoon of the eighth 
day of April, 1839, he was sitting near his window, 
smoking a segar, and eiyoying the pleasure of the 
fresh air, with his linen ooat and slippers on, but 
without waistcoat or cravat Another lawyer, a 
friend of his, who was passing by, stopped at his 
window, and said:— 

" Pl&oido, let us go and see the ceremony of the 
Seal.” Both friends burst out into loud and con¬ 
temptuous laughter. "You are right,” said our 
doctor, " this ludicrious farce is worth seeing .... 
But walk in, I must dross myself.” 

A few minutes afterwards, both were on their way 
towards St Francis' Convent, conversing at great 
length on the impropriety of establishing a Superior 
C6urt in Havana. They concurred in the opinion, 
that it was going to produce more evils than the 
system previously followed in law-suits. In Puerto 
Principe, where it was formerly established, the 
Judges could live on a smaller income than in the 
oapital, where they would probably like to make a 
great show. 

" Wero honest and capable Judges appointed, some 
advantages might be derived,” remarked the other 
lawyer, whom I will call Sanches. 

" I believe,” said my friend, " that when the good 
or evil that an institution can do, Is dependent on 
the personal endowments of its members, the proba¬ 
bilities are, that it will be mischievous.” 

" They have begun already to show what they will 
do,” said the other. " Almost all of them have ar¬ 
rived in the city penniless, and have borrowed money 
to buy their household furniture, oarriage, etc. The 
lenders in many oases, have been persons overloaded 
with law-suits, especially debtors, who are not willing 
to pay. These Judges must be very ungrateful if 
they fulfill their duties afterwards.” 

"I know of two of them,” said Don Pl&cido, " who 
go every evening to play ombre with a man of rather 
weak mind, who in less than a month has lost over 
a thousand dollars.” 

"On the other hand,” added Sanches, "they affirm 
that the Regent knows little about the legal profes¬ 
sion.” 

" At least,” remarked his friend, “ I will bet any- 
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thing, that ho knows less than the Judges; these 
less than the Attorney Generals; and these less than 
the lawyers; and I dare to affirm it, because it ought 
to be just the reverse. Spain is the country of 
wonders! ” 

" And they cannot allege that we speak thus, be¬ 
cause we are Creoles. In one of the works of the 
Spaniard Lafuente, it is said, that all the animals of 
the Nation assembled in Congress onee to make ap¬ 
pointments for several offices, and the results were as 
follows:—The hare, which is believed to be the most 
cowardly animal, was elected Minister of War; the 
tortoise, being the dullest aquatic, obtained the office 
of Minister of the Navy; and the ass, whioh is gene¬ 
rally considered as the symbol of stupidity, was 
appointed Minister of Public Instruction.” 

The Doctor burst into a loud laugh, by which his 
friend feared that those who were around them would 
come to understand the subject of their conversation. 
They were already surrounded by people who pro¬ 
ceeded towards the church, and entered through the 
main door of the building. 

« How is this ? ” inquired Sanches; " the official 
advertisement in the newspapers says, that the Seal 
shall be placed in the vestry, and now we find it la 
the church.” 

"Is it a matter of surprise to you?” asked Don 
Pl&cido, in a very low tone of voice. "Among us, 
the first man to violate the law, is he who makes it 
The regulations of the Court which is to be estab¬ 
lished now, provide that no person who has not been 
a practical lawyer for a period of ten years at least, 
can be appointed a Judge of it Not one of them, 
however, complies with this requisite, and it is not 
quite a year sinoe some of them began the praotioe 
of the law.” 

" Is it not Btrange, that in a country where so littio 
regard .is paid to the laws, everything should be in 
so hopeless a state.” 

" The worst of it is, that we never shall respect the 
laws, as our law-makers are unable to enact good 
ones, and nobody likes to submit to what is bad.” 

Both friends then entered the building. The 
church was crowded, and the throng of newly arrived 
people passed through the left nave towards a com¬ 
munion altar, inside the railing of whioh one of the 
Judges was sitting. He was dressed entirely in 
black, and was fanning himself with his handkerchief, 
on account of the intense heat which made him sweat 
profhsely. By his side stood a small table covered 
with doth, upon which a large cushion of crimson 
damask had been placed, with a small sorew-press 
upon it. This was the Seal of the Audienda whioh 
was being watched, and had to be carried the next 
day in regular prooession. This was the cause of the 
crowded state of the church. 

Two women approachod the railing, looking for 
something to see, but only found the press on the 
cushion, and the broad face of the magistrate, who 
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endeavored to assume an air of great solemnity. The 
whole was ludicrous enough, but the circumstance 
ef the Judge being moon-eyed, strongly excited the 
temptation to laugh. 

"Oh, pshaw!” said one of them; "did we eomo 
here only to see- this ? ” 

" That has a very gallows-like appearance,” re¬ 
marked the other: " What a disappointment we hare 
experienced!” 

The Judge looked very angrily at them, bat they 
laughed and retired. Bon Pl&cido and his Mend 
then approached the altar without looking at the 
Judge, and the former with the aid of his spectacles 
east a glance at the press, but seeing nothing in par¬ 
ticular proceeded. A man then oame np to them, 
and Inquired, pointing to the Magistrate, " Is that 
fellow going to stay there till to-morrow?” "He 
ought to do so,” answered Bon Pltcido, "but he will 
go quietly home in the evening, and afterwards re¬ 
present things in quite a different light” 

"First fraud of the Audiencia l” said Sanches, at 
which all those who stood aronnd laughed. Soon 
after the two Mends met several lawyers dressed in 
their long Mack robes; they had solicited the 
privilege of keeping company with the Judge in 
ehureh. 

" What do you think of these poor wretches ? ” 
inquired Bon Plicido of his companion, with a con¬ 
temptuous smite. 

“ They begin to do honor to the profession by their 
meanness and abjectness.” * 

After walking for some distanoe they separated, 
and agreed to meet the next morning to see the pro¬ 
cession. 

At nine o’clock of the following day, the Captain 
General left his palace, acoompanied by a large crowd 
of tipstaffs, door-keepers. Judges, and several lawyers 
dressed in the same style with those seen the day 
before. Sanches and his Mend looked at them as 
they passed: the one examined their Aces, and the 
, other strove to apply the scanty knowledge he pos¬ 
sessed of the sciences of Lavatur and Gall to ascertain 
their inclinations. 

" I have not perceived a single spark of intelligence 
in any of them, and their faces do not evince much 
honesty,” remarked Sanches. 

" What I have observed,” said Plieido, "is not the 
want of knowledge, but so extraordinary a develop¬ 
ment of certain organs, that I involuntary took hold 
of mty watch to secure it" 

At last, the procession arrived at the Convent, and 
the Regent ordered one of the oonstables, who seemed 
to be the strongest of all, to take the machine and 
carry it away. 

The law provides, that a mule should be used on 
such occasions, and that the press be canted on the 
pack-saddle; but the Audiencia, undoubtedly, has 
more power than the law, and this direction was 
totally disregarded. An open carriage, drawn by 
four tire 1 "— of horses was procured, and " the gallows,” 
at the women styled it, was placed in it; after which 
they proceeded very slowly through the streets. The 
residents, who at the suggestion of the authorities, 
had covered their windows with lively colored cur- 
l ooked through them, but could net see any¬ 


thing worthy of so much parade. The amusement 
was occasionally enhanced by the spectacle of a 
polioeman running after a negro and beating him, or 
of a soldier, who by way of fan, freely distributed 
blows to those around him. 

Finally, the whole company reached the palaoe, 
where the Halls of Justice were located, in the best 
spirits. One of the Judges, however, whom I will 
call S * *, had been obliged to pass through a pool, 
and had soiled his feet above the ankles. Being a 
person of a very irritable temper, he kept caning all 
the time, and those who happened to go near him, 
knowing that he had been entirely crazy twice before, 
foared that another attack of lunacy would come on, 
and that he would knock them down or use some 
other violence. 

The whole procession went into the Hall, where 
the "gallows" were deposited, and thence they pro¬ 
ceeded to the Cathedral, where a solemn Te Deuvx 
was celebrated. 

Bon Pl&cido and his Mend did not follow them, 
but before separating, the latter inquired: 

"What did you like best of the whole affair?” 

" The gracefulness of the Regent in thrusting in 
his gown under his left arm. In this he will not suffer 
by a comparison with the most gallant bullfighter.” 

THE BUN SB Y PAPEB8. Second Series. Irish Echoes. 

Bj John Brougham. Published by Dbbbt and Jackson, 

New York. Philadelphia, sold by Willis P. H axled, 

Chestnut Street 

The author of this book is a popular comedian and 
dramatic author. His fund of humor seems to be as 
inexhaustible as his pen is tireless, and as his long 
familiarity with the drama has given him a remark¬ 
able talent for striking effects, his productions are 
generally popular. Moreover, Brougham’s style of. 
writing is sparkling and effervescent The Bunsby 
Papers are legends of Irish life. Among the tales 
we perceive one called "The Fairy Circle,” whioh 
contains the skeleton of a plot that has been worked 
up into a successful Irish play of the same name by 
Mr. Brougham. A poor Irish cobbler, in order to try 
his luck goes to sleep in a spot, which tradition makes 
the haunt of fairies, and where, it is believed, wealth 
may be had for the seeking. The scene which tran¬ 
spires in his sleep is thus described:— 

THE FAIRY CIRCLE. 

He hadn’t been asleep, as he thought, an instant, 
before he felt an innumerable quantity of tiny feet 
traversing him all over; with regular step they 
marched up his throat, and scalod his chin; making 
two divisions up his cheeks, they arrived at bis eyes, 
where they commenced tugging at the lids until they 
were forced open; the sight that met his view filled 
him with dreadfal wonder. The circle of meadow, 
in which he had barely room to stretch himself out, 
formed all he could see of earth. Church, village, 
oountry, all had vanished; he nibbed his eyes aid 
looked again, but there was nothing; with an inex¬ 
pressible sensation of awe, he turned round, and 
creeping cautiously to the edge of the oirde, gased 
downward, and oould just discover the village he had 
quitted about a mile below; with still increasing 
I dread, be was now aware that be was gradually 
I mounting higher and higher. One more look; vil- 
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tages, cities, countries, were blended into an nndis- 
tinguishable mass, and soon the globular form of the 
earth appeared,thoroughly defined,swinging in the air. 

He then became sensible of a tremendous heat, 
which increased in intensity, until he found to his 
dismay that he was rapidly shrinking in site; his 
flesh dried up, shrivelled, cracked, and clasped his 
diminishing bones tighter, until at last he was not 
bigger than a respectable fly. “This is mighty 
quare,” thought Corney, “there’s a great lot of things 
like me Policin’ about I feel as light as a feather. 
I wonder if I couldn’t make one among them.” Bo 
saying, he bounded up, and to his great amassment 
found that he had literally jumped, out of his skin. 
He perched upon his own head, which had resumed 
its natural size, and flying off, found himself floating 
securely in the air, while the carcass which he had 
just deserted fell, fairy circle and all, rapidly towards 
the earth, and finally, also disappeared. Ohl the 
pranks that Corney played in the first delight of 
being able to fly; he dived down, he careered up, he 
threw mad gummersets like a tumbler-pigeon—so 
light and buoyant had he become, that the passing 
vapors served him for a resting-place; he was happy, 
intoxicated with glee, thousands upon thousands of 
atomies gambolled around him like gnats in a sun¬ 
beam, the whole surrounding expanse was instinct 
with joyous life. 

And they knew Corney, and saluted him as he 
passed by, with a compliment. 

“Hallo!” said they, “here’s Corney (yCarrol; how 
are you, Corney? It’s well you’re looking;” and 
Corney was astonished at the extensive nature of his 
atmospherio acquaintance. 

“How do you like a fairy's life, Corney?” said one 
slim, midge-waisted ohap. 

“Iligant, your fairyship, iligant,” said Corney. 

“Then, I’d advise you to make the most of it, 
while it lasts. Ton’ll soon have to appear before our 
king, and if you don’t give a satisfactory reason for 
seeking him, woe betide you.” 

“Don’t be frightened, sir," said Corney; “I’ve 
ray*on enough for cornin’, to Satisfy any daoint-dis- 
posed fairy.” 

“Doubtfal,” said the good-natured elf, and off he 
flew. 

“Stupid sperrit,” thought Corney, and over he 
tumbled in mad recklessness, enjoying actually, that 
delicious sensation which sometimes occurs to people 
in dreams—the ability to skim through the air with 
the speed and safety of a bird. What struok Corney 
most particularly was the universal expression of glee 
which prevailed; nothing could he hear but a uni¬ 
versal hum, whioh rose and fell on the ear with a 
purr-like undulation, such as one might imagine 
would proceed from a paradise of remarkably happy 
oats. 

While Corney was thus revelling in his new-found 
dement, he was suddenly accosted by two very 
genteel fairies. “Mr. Cornelius O’Carrol, we pre- 
same?” said they. 

“There’s not a doubt of it, gintiemen,” replied 
Cornyy. 

“We have oome to have the honor of conducting 
you into the presence of our king,” they continued. 


“With a heart and a half,” said Corney; “where 
might his majesty domesticate?” 

“In yonder gold-tinted oloud, a few seconds’ fly 
from this; follow ns.” 

Upon nearing the regal abode, Coney observed 
sundry small substances, like duck-shot, dropping 
downward. “What’s thim?” inquired he of his 
conductors. 

“Oh!” answered one, “only a few discontented 
souls, who, like you, have sought our king, and 
haven’t given sufficient reason for troubling him 
with their complaints.” 

Corney began to feel nervous, but coming to the 
conclusion that he had as good a right to be enriohed 
through fairy agency as ever Phil Blake had, he pnt 
on a bold front, and was ushered into the pregenoe 
of the fhiry potentate. There, a sight of snob daz¬ 
zling splendor presented itself to his view, that, as 
he said himself, “You might as well try to count the 
stars of a frosty night, or look right into the sun’s 
heart of a summer's day, as to give the slightest 
notion of the grandeur that surrounded me.” All 
he oould compare it to was a multitude of living 
jewel 9 of every variety of hue, sparkling and flashing 
in perpetual light. 

As soon as he ooold oolloct his scattered senses, he 
heard a voloe exclaim, “What, ho! soul of O’Carrol, 
approach!” 

“So I’m thravelin’ without my trunk this time, any 
way,” thought Corney, as he advanoed toward the 
voioe. 

It continued, “Soul of a mortal, why hast thou 
sought our presenoe?” 

“May it plaze yer majesty,” Corney began to 
stammer out, “bekase I was a trifle unaisy in me 
mind.” 

“What about?” 

“In regard of the scarcity of money, plaze year 
reverenoe.”^ 

“What is your trade?” 

“A shoemaker, sir." 

“Cobbler, you mean,” said the voice, severely. 
“No lying here; recollect your poor, miserable, 
naked soul stands before us.” 

Corney thought of the height he’d have to fall, 
and trembled. 

“You can’t get work, I suppose,” the voioe retained. 

“Too mueh of it, if it plaze yer honor. I niver 
have a minute to spare.” 

“For what?” 

“Why, yer honor, to-to— 

“ Remember the punishment of prevarication. To 
what? 

“To take a dhrink.” 

“Then yon have no home?” 

“Oh, yes, but I have, sir.” * 

“Bat 'tis pleasanter to lounge in a tap-room?” 

“A trifle, may-be, your honor." 

“Perhaps yon have no wife to make your home 
comfortable?” 

“Haven’t I though; the best that ever drew the 
breath of life,” cried Corney, with a loving remem¬ 
brance of Mary. 

“Poor follow,” continued the voice; “your situa¬ 
tion is deplorable, it appears. You have a good 
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trade, an exoeUent wife, a comfortable home, and 
jet you are discontented.’ 1 

Corney felt himself resolving into a leaden pellet. 

“One question more,” said the voice; “when did 
you first feel dissatisfied?” 

“Why, to tell the truth, yer honor, as soon as that 
fellow, Phil Blake, began to build his big brick house 
opposite to my little mud cabin. Before that, I was 
as gay as a lark, but it stood like a great cloud be¬ 
tween me and the sun.” 

“Envy was the cloud, envy, that gloomiest of all 
earthly passions. Why do you covet this man’s 
fortune?” 

“Because, sir, he always looks so smilin’, and jinks 
his money about, an’ dispises the poor boys he used 
to be friendly with.” 

“Foolish, foolish soul!” said the voice, in accents 
of commiseration, “but not yet wholly tainted. Thy 
love of home hath partially redeemed thee. Listen 
to me. Dost thou see yonder piled up mass of rain¬ 
bow-tinted clouds. Bo they not look gloriously, as 
the rising sun flings his beams through them, as 
though revelling in their embraoe ? Wouldst thou 
not like to behold such magnificence closer?” 

“Nothing in life betther, ycr majesty,” said Corney. 

“Then away; a wish will place you in their midst, 
a thought return you here.” 

Bo with the wish and thought Corney went and 
came back. 

“Well, what didst thou see?” inquired the Fairy 
King. 

“The divil a haperth,” replied Corney, “but a 
mighty black and most unwholesomely damp cloud.” 

“What should that teach you?” 

“Never to thravel without an umbrella, yer honor, 
I suppose,” answered Corney, who, to say the truth, 
was a little obtuse. 

“Fool,” said the fairy, “since I cannot lesson thee, 
go to thy kindred earth, and learn experience from 
realities. Proceed to the chamber of the man whose 
good fortune thou envieet; then to thine own, and 
if thou art not satisfied with thy condition, seek me 
again, and meet with thy reward. Away!” 

As if by magic, the brilliant assembly dispersed 
like clouds of gold-dust floating on the wind, and 
Corney was left alone. 

“That’s a mighty high sort o’ chap,” said Corney, 
“but I suppose Fd betther do what he towld me for 
fear'd he’d turn spiteful.” 

go Corney wished himself within the chamber of 
Blake, and there he saw the most piteous sight earth 
tan produce: a yonng mother weeping tears of agony 
ever the body of ber first-born. A man stood beside 
her with features set and hard, as though turned to 
stone by hopeless grief. 

“My God,” thought Corney, “and these are the 
people whose lot I have envied, and my own blue¬ 
eyed darling, is he safe ? Home, borne,” cried be, 
and with the wish was there. In his little cradle lay 
the beantifol boy steeped in the angel-watched, the 
holy sleep of infant Innooenoe, while Mary, on her 
Pn ntr mingled her prayer for her absent husband. 
Corney was rushing towards her, but suddenly re¬ 
membering himself: “What a fool I am,” thought 
hfe “I forgo* I was a sperrit, at all events, I can kiss 


the babby.” With that, he bounded Into the cradle, 
and nestled on tho boy’s lip.Mary, seeing the child 
smile in his sleep, exclaimed: “Good angels are 
putting sweet thoughts into your head, my blessed 
babe,” and she softly kissed him too. 

“Oh! murdher,” thought Corney, “this will never 
do; I must go and look after my body and bring it 
home. Thanks to the good fairies, I’ve larned a 
lesson that shall last m y life and my boy’s, too, if I 
have any influence over him.” 

So saying, Corney wished himself in the meadow 
where his tangible proportions were extended, and 
having kicked and got in, shook himself carefully to 
see if he had obtained absolute possession. 

“It’s all right,” said he, “Fve come back.” Look¬ 
ing up and around him, he was surprised to see the 
bright sunlight of morning, and still more so to 
observe Mary trudging through the churohyard to 
meet him. 

“Oh, well,” said Mary, anxiously, when they en¬ 
countered, “what luck?” 

“A power of knowledge, but no money,” said 
Corney, sententiously. 

GLEANINGS.—SOME WHEAT— 80 M 1 CHAIT. By Mm 

A. A. Goddard. Published by D. Appleton ACo^ New 

York. Sold by T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia. 

This is a volume of tales and sketches, long and 
short, all written in an interesting style. We cannot 
do better than to give the following short sketch as a 
specimen of the collection: 

COURTING BY PROXY. * 

Love making, on one’s own aooount, must be de¬ 
lightful, the transition state it is presumed between 
an actual earth and contemplated elysium—that is, 
so flur as presumption dares assert. It may be more 
of one and less of the other. I dare not be oertain, 
but either way, it most certainly must be delightfuL 

Years ago, and it shames my modesty to say it, I 
fancied I too, in common with Eve’s daughters, pos¬ 
sessed a lover. One all my own. Shall I tell you 
why and bow I thus appropriated him ? 

I had read the “Sorrows ofWerter,” and more— 
had experienced a double portion of my own sorrows, 
had sympathised with “Boreasana” until my excited 
brains conjured lovers in country bumpkins—and 
heard music in the schoolboy’s corn-stalk fiddles. I 
had tried “tricks,” and dreamed drefftns. No won¬ 
der then, is it, that one so prepared, should have 
esteemed a lover as anything less than a miracle ? 

My first tangible impression of my good fortune 
was through the Postoffice.' Ah ! how I blessed the 
inventor of Postoffices, ^dy epistle was sealed with 
a “ love of a motto,” and addressed with a profusion 
of flourishes. The superscription was unmistakable. 
All right without, how could I dream that it was 
otherwise within? 

My foolish heart twittered a trifle, as my eye de¬ 
voured the fervent protestations of some smitten 
swain, and pride was flattered: for the writer dared 
not (only think of It) tell his name, until oertain his 
suit was not rejected. I wore that billet on my heart 
for days (and, if you’ll believe it, the spot it covered 
is warm still with something of the same emotion 
that imparted caloric In that sunny hour,) and longed 
for another of those samo blissful confessions. 
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I need not say how anxiously I waited from day 
to day for another similar missive. It came—and 
another—and another. Roman oe fed the flame, and 
curiosity fanned it to a perfect blase. Watching the 
moon (by nights of course) and wandering in Bhady 
groves and by murmuring rills, became favorite oc¬ 
cupations. Poetry, too, was vouchsafed to me, and 
had I but suffered a relapse, no doubt I should have 
deemed myself a poet born. 

Inditing love sonnets became a pastime, and “ sigh¬ 
ing like a furnace” the only relief my pent-up spirit 
experienced, in trying to cast off a portion of its 
burden of happiness. 

Perfumed paper vanished from my portfolio, and 
blue ribbon rose in market value. 

Ah! those were sunny days, over whioh memory 
throws a halo, overspread now and then with a cloud, 
yet never quite able to hide the halo’s brightness; 
and those blissfal dreams, how much they remind me 
of-, but I anticipate. 

My lover preserved his incog, while I grew more 
furious in my “eternal devotion.” Could I but see' 
the hero of my dreams, the author of my billet-doux, 
the idol of my heart; could I but whisper his loved 
name to the winds, and be certain they would bear it 
to his ears—but no! his bashfulness could not be 
overcome ; and poor I was doomed to wait many 
days, if not weeks—with but a suspicion of who'was 
my true knight. 

Every gpnt, who had the good manners to bldbh 
in my presence, became my Orlando—for the time, 
and the focus, in which my affections concentrated. 
I sought by sentimental sighs, and Boft words de¬ 
signed for their ears alone, to draw out the secret, 
and prove myself too disinterested and generous to 
treat: their love unkindly. 

But alas! “ Love’s labor seemod lost” for the sea¬ 
son. Hope deferred made the hoart siok, and wan 
and pale, from midnight watohing and lack of food, 
I became a fine fancy sketch for Hamlet's Ghost 
My mother prepared herbs for her pining child, but 
with no avail, for herbs have no healing power for 
the spirit’s ailment I could not make her my con¬ 
fidant—how could I ? It seemed so vulgar to bare 
my treasured secret to the eyes of common mortals. 
'So alone I sighed In secret, and pined openly. Escu- 
lapius was appealed to in vain—another god under¬ 
stood my case better—the shafts of Cupid had pierced 
my heart, and were rankling there. They needed the 
soft hand of the unknown to pluok them thence, and 
why—oh—why—should ho avoid mo ? 

At longth, the day of trial and hope came. The 
secret was to be revealed. By appointment we were 
to meet, and I waa to prove my sincerity by an elope¬ 
ment 

My dear old home—the mother that had nursed 
me, and the fhther who had nightly blessed me, were 
to be forsaken. So oomplete was my infatuation 
that these scarce cost me a sigh. 

Never was creature so supremely blest The grove 
where I had wandered so frequently was designated 
as the place of meeting—and the hour was the very 
one I had oonsecrated to star-gazing. With a flut¬ 
tering heart, but unfaltering step, I neared the ren¬ 
dezvous. ' 


A stately form cast its noble shadow in tho silver 
stream. My breath came heavily. One moment 
more, and I should east myself into the arms of him 
who, not having seen, I had long since learned to 
love. We met—one look was enough—I recognized 
a rejected suitor, and he an old flame. 

The Captain—for it was, after all, only Captain 
Smith—bowed—blushed—and apologized. It was 
not me he expected, but another lady: my cousin, 
with whom he had for some time corresponded. By 
some confusion of ideas he had invariably ad¬ 
dressed his notes to me; not dreaming that there 
was but the difference of a single letter in our cog¬ 
nomens. Of course, my love experienced a chill. 
We pledged ourselves to secrecy. I kept tho letters, 
and oousin Fanny, some time afterward, took the 
Captain. 

MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS OF THE LAT1 DR. 

MAGINN. Edited by Dr. Shelten Mackenzie. Pub* 

liahed by J. 8. Redfield, New York. 

The volume before us contains Homerio Ballads and 
translations, and some of the Comedies of Lucian. 
It is the fourth of the series of Dr. Maginn’s mis¬ 
cellaneous writings, now first collected, and contains 
almost the whole of his translations from tho Greek 
poets. It does not include his translation of the 
mock-heroic Battle of the Frogs and Mice, for the 
reason that the oompiler has not been able to find it. 
From the Editor’s Preface we make the following 
extract: 

The Homerio Ballads, sixteen in number, are not 
to be oonfounded with the Hymns generally attri¬ 
buted to Homer, of whioh some spirited translations 
into English verse appeared in Blackwood?• Magazine, 
nearly twenty years ago, front tho pen of Dr. Bad- 
ham. The first twelve of the Ballads, versified by 
Maginn, are portions of tho Odyttey, sufficiently 
isoloted in interest to bear separation from the main 
narrative, and sufficiently picturesque to permit 
their being rendered into English in a popular form, 
much akin, in fact, to that in which, tradition and 
conjecture agree in affirming, they were originally 
framed and sung. The Odyuey was Maginn’s 
favorite. He may not have thought, with Bentley, 
that it was made for women, while the Iliad, with 
its heroic deeds, was composed for men, but he 
would have probably said, with Charles James Fox, 
when asked whether ho would rather have written 
the Iliad or the Ody—ey , that he preferred to read 
the latter. 

Four of the Homeric Ballads have been taken from 
the Iliad, and the other three translations which I 
have recovered, have also had their subjects supplied 
by the same heroic poem. 

The publication of the Homerio Ballads, originally 
intended to have extended only to twelve, took place 
in Fraeer'* Magaxine , and ran through that periodi¬ 
cal, one for each month, in the year 1838. They 
excited such considerable attention, not only among 
learned but ordinary readers, that Maginn was in¬ 
duced to oontinue them. Three additional Ballads 
appeared between October, 1840, and his death in 
August, 1842. The last— 

“ Tbs last 1—oh, by that little word. 

How many thoughts are stirred”— 
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vu published in Frater, In October, 1842, and was 
written down from Maginn's death-bed diotation, bj 
his derated friend, and ardent admirer, Edward 
Kenealey, whose introduction to that poem, (pp. 
317-219 of the present volume,) breathing at onoe 
serenity and simplicity, is imbued with a deeper 
pathos than more ambitions language might have 
tailed to express. 

Of the other Homeric translations, 1 may briefly 
say that the Wile of Juno, was a contribution to 
Blackwood?* Afagamne as early as 1820, while Maginn 
was a schoolmaster in Cork. At that time Maginn 
was in the flush of that “purpurea juventus” which 
noiselessly passes into the abysm of the past, almost 
before we know bow rapidly it is vanishing. His 
mind, too, was then rloh in its golden fruitage, and 
crowded with literary projects and literary enthu¬ 
siasm, which eventually produced little more than 
scattered fragments. The Wile of Juno was trans¬ 
lated into the Spenserian starns, and this shows how 
early Ur. Maginn had formed the opinion, delibe¬ 
rately placed on record some twenty years later, that 
“the only metre in which the Iliad and Odyssey as 
whole poems can be adequately translated into 
English is the Spenserian.” He added—and the 
mode of expression is rendered doubly affecting, 
now, from its very light-heartedness, “I have made 
eonsiderable progress with such a translation, and 
sometimes think I may finish it. Why I am not 
sure of so doing will be found out by any one who 
takes the trouble of consulting the seventh Satire of 
Juvenal.” At the time he was penning these words, 
Ur. Maginn was already on the verge of the valley 
of the shadow of death. 

Bacchus; or, The Pirates, was also an early con¬ 
tribution to Blackwood , in the lyric metre of most 
of Scott's poems, ss well as of Moore's Fire-Wor¬ 
shipper’s, and Byron's Giaour, Sioge of Corinth, 
Parisina, Mazeppa, and prisoner of Chiilon. It was 
Maginn's belief that what Byron oalls “the fatal 
facility of the ocio-syllabic verse,” if properly eon- 
trollod, would not prevent its being advantageously 
employed in rendering several passages in the ro¬ 
mantic parts of the classical poets, and that a great 
many portions of Homer particularly, were pecu¬ 
liarly fit for it Most people, especially those who 
are acquainted with Scott's poetry, will admit that 
his favorite metre is admirably adapted for the rapid 
relation of occurrences, while (again to use Byron's 
words,) “the stanza of Sponsor is, perhaps, too slow 
and dignified for narrative.” In the Bacchus, the 
adoption of the lyric metre has been so successful 
(for the translation is vciy spirited) as to excite sur¬ 
prise that Maginn, in farther Homerio translations, 
did not employ it. He used it again, only once, in 
Fra»tr>9 Maganne, for May, 1835, in his English 
version of Helen's Visit to ScaB&n Gate, from the 
fifth book of the Iliad. 


HISTORY AND REPOSITORY OP PULPIT ELOQUBNQE, 
(deceased dirlnes,) containing the masterpieces of Rosa 
net, MasiUen, Edwards, etc- by Henry 0 . Pish, Author of 
the Premium Essay, Primitive Piety Revised. In two 
volumes. Published by M. W. Dodd, New York. 

Prefixed to this work is a steel plate of eight small 
portraits of John Knox, Chrysostom, Hugh Latimer, 
Walter Blake Kirwan, Martin Luther, Christmas 
Evans, Jonathan Edwards, and Fonelon. Thu is 
decidedly one of the best collection of standard ser¬ 
mons by celebrated preachers of ancient and modern 
date that we have met with. It will, undoubtedly, 
be esteemed invaluable, by thousands not given to 
the study of theology. Each division of the work 
is preceded by a well-written historical sketch. Of 
the Greek and Latin pulpit, the specimens arc by 
Tertullian, Cyprian, Athanasius, Cyril, Gregory, 
Naxianzen, Basil the Great, Chrysostom, and Augus¬ 
tine ; of the English pulpit, by Wickliffe, Latimer, 
Donne, Hall, Adams, Chillingworth^Baxter, Banyan, 
Howe, Tillotson, Surth, Reach, Atterbury, Wesley, 
Whitfield, and others j of the German pulpit, by 
Lather, Melanothon, Spever, Zollikoffer, Herder, and 
others; of the Irish pulpit, by Taylor, Kirwan, Car- 
son, and Wolta; of the French pulpit, by Calvin, 
Bossnet, Fenelon, Masillan, Saurin, etc.; of the 
Scottish pulpit, by Knox, Blair, Chalmers, Irving, 
etc.; of the Welsh pulpit, by Christmas Evans, John 
Ellas, and David Charles; and of tho Amorican pul¬ 
pit, by Summerfield, Edwards, White, Livingston, 
Mather, Maxey, Griffin, Leland and others. Wo de 
not know of any theological work of recont date with 
which we havo been so well pleased as this. 

THE LADY’S GUIDE TO PERFECT GENTILITY in Man¬ 
ners, Dress, and Conversation; in the Family, in Com¬ 
pany, at the Piano Forte, the Table, In the Street, and in 
Gentlemen’s Society. Alsd, a useful instructor In Letter 
Writing, Toilet Preparations, Fancy Needle-work, Milli¬ 
nery, Dressmaking, care of Wardrobe, the Hair, Teeth, 
Hands, Lips, Complexion, etc. By Emily Thornwell, 
Author of u Home Cares made Easy.” Published by 
Derby A Jackson, New York. Sold by Willis P. Hazara, 
Philadelphia. 

The title of this book is a sufficient indication of 
the nature of its contents. Some of our newspaper 
friends, in reviewing it, have said that gentility is a 
thing very difficult to teach by writton rules. It is, 
however, certain that, as it is a matter of mere con¬ 
ventional form arising from tho usages of civilised 
society, those unfamiliar therewith may very properly 
consult books of this kind for information. We shall 
recur to this book hereafter. 

HINT8 TO MISSIONS TO INDIA, with notloes of some 
proceedings of a deputation from the American Board, 
and of reports to It from the Missions, by Myron Winslow, 
Missionary at Madras. Published by M. W. Dodd, New 
York. 

The title of this work, which we have given in foil, 
sufficiently explains its character. It is a sort of 
digest of the experience of thirty-seven yean of 
missionary residence and observation in India. 


M 0 NALDI, A Talk, by Washington Allston. Boston, I 
Tickner and Fields. 6 | 

Allston was a writer of no mean ability, as the 
nader of this novel will perceive. It is a story of 
Italian life, and every part of it gives token of the 
fine taste and artistic skill of the writer. 


THE BPARROWGRA8S PAPERS, or Living in the Country. 
By Frederick 8. Gotten*. New York, Published by 
Derby A Jackson. Philadelphia, 8old by Willis P. 
Hazard. 


There is a rich vein of humor running through 
these “papers,” which pleases us much, conveyed as 
It ii in » spirited light, elry, end goselptag. 
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ftAT.AT) for THE SOCIAL, by tb - Author of “Saladfcr 
the Solitary,” with numerous Olustratkma. 

The epicurean title of this book gives no indication 
of its contents. By a custom quite common now 
among authors, the name is a metaphor, which the 
reader must plunge into the work to find out the 
meaning of. Mr. N. P. Willis is, we believe, the re¬ 
viver of this practice, but those fond of antiquarian 
investigations, will find it a thing frequently men¬ 
tioned in the literature of the Puritan days of Eng¬ 
land. From the preface, we learn that the work 
before us is chiefly a compilation of passages from 
all kinds of books. As such it is very well done ; 
and is agreeable reading, but is deserving of no par¬ 
ticular credit in the way of authorship. The pub¬ 
lishers, Messrs. Dewitt A Davenport, have gotten up 
the work very handsomely. 

PAUL fERROL; A Tam. By the author of “IX poems 
by V.” Proa the ftrarth English Edition. Published by 
Redfleld, 84 Beckman Street, New York. 

The fact of this novel having run through four 
editions in England seems to be a sufficient attesta¬ 
tion that it has merit It is comprised in a single 
duodecimo volume of $53 pages, a style of pre¬ 
sentation suiting us better than some others too much 
in vogne, on this side of the water. 

CICERO'S ORATIONS. Translated by 0. D. Yonge. New 
York. Harper and Brothers. 

This volume is handsomely printed, and constitutes 
ene of the volumes of Harper's Classical Library. 


THE BOOK OT ECCLESIASTES EXPLAINED. By James 

M. Macdonald, D. Princeton, N. J. Published by M.W. 

Dodd, New York. 

These commentaries state the result of the author's 
criticism On the Hebrew or Greek, without giving the 
result by whioh it has been reac h e d . By leaving it 
to scholars to recur to authorities, and refer to the 
original for themselves, he has thus made his work 
useful by those who are not capable of appreciating 
criticisms on the etymology of words and the con¬ 
struction of sentences in these languages. 

A TREATISE ON ARITHMETIC, Theoretical and Practical, 

by Ellas Loomis, L.L.D. Published by Harper 4 Brothers. 

The author of this work is the Professor of Mathe¬ 
matics in the University, and therefore in a position 
to know what is practically required in such a work. 
It is, however, unfortunate that so many of our ool* 
legiate profeasors have turned bookmakers. The 
result is a great confusion of text books. 

A want of space and time oompels us to defer, 
until our next number, notices of various new books, 
among whioh are the following valuable ones from 
the Harper’s, New Tork: Allison's Europe, from the 
Fall of Napoleon to the Aoocssion of Louis Napoleon, 
a standard history, of whioh we shall have something 
to say. Vagabond Life in Mexioo, by Gabriel Feny, 
for seven years resident in that country. A literary 
friend who has read this book pronounoes it very 
interesting. 


cjfashisn dffsaty. 


The glowing summer weather has called forth all 
the delicate gossamer fabrios which are admissablo 
for oarriage and walking costume. Grenadine, of 
oourse, continues the favorite, being the most beau¬ 
tiful, as well as most expensive of the thin materials. 
The flounced barege robes, with the trimmings 
woven in the flounces, are in great favor. Silks of 
the lighter kinds are much worn. 

One of the prettiest Carriage Dresses we have 
seen was made of the chend silk, in lilac. The 
corsage was high and perfectly plain. The demi- 
basque is trimmed with two puffings of the same 
material as the dress. The sleeves are tight at the 
arm hole, reaching, with but slight flow almost to 
the elbow, where they terminate in a frill. This 
plain part is ornamented with two puffings similar 
to those on the basque, the frill is no ornament what¬ 
ever, the laoe undersleeves showing below with the 
prettiest effect The skirt is trimmed with the same 
style of puffings as the basque and sleeves, set on 
longitudinally so as to cover each seam. In simple 
elegance this dress conld not be surpassed. This 
style of trimming on the skirt was quite a relief to 
the eye, in contrast to the flounces so much in vogue 
this season. 

For Evehixg Dbxmxs we gave so full a descrip¬ 
tion in our last number, that it is quite unneoessary 
to describe any in this, as there is, of course, no 


change of style. Wo may, however, mention the 
beautiful white embroidered Swiss robes to be found 
at Messrs. T. W. Evans A Co's popular dry goods 
establishment, Chestnut street, Philadelphia. These 
are composed of four flounces, beautifully needle- 
worked, with basque and small Talma to match. 
They possess the double advantage of answering for 
both dinner and evening dress, and of looking equal 
to new after having passed through the hands of the 
laundress. The laoe robes wrought in chenille, either 
in white or color, are also in great favor. Nothing 
can be more fairy-like than those floating, gossamer 
robes. 

These are expensive, of oourse, and many things 
may be made to look quite as well at half the cost 

It is a sad drawback upon the elegance of female 
dress, that ladies do not pay more attention to the 
trimming. Nothing can he more out of taste, than 
to see a splendid piece of stuff made up with poor 
trimmings, or to observe by the style of make, that 
too much has been spent on the silk, and too little on 
the making. It is of far more oonsequence to have 
a dress riohly trimmed or elegantly fashioned, than 
that it should he of costly material. And if our fair 
readers would hut endeavor to learn this lesson, they 
would find it of great advantage. Before purohasu^ 
dress goods, they should inquire the oost of their 
proper trimmings, and of making up in a suitable 
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style, and then govern themselves accordingly. It 
is a mistake to fancy that these two essential items 
can be stinted without producing a risible effect upon 
the dress when it is worn; as many ladies hare found 
apon trial, to their chagrin and mortification. We 
(her much, that this is a national failing, and not 
peculiar to any class of oar population. We see so 
many pieces of rich goods made up without taste or 
poorly trimmed, that we feel constrained to admon¬ 
ish our fair readers on the subject And we oannot 
do better than to lay down a role to remedy it: Be¬ 
fore a lady purchases a dress, she should remember 
the exact amount of money she is willing to devote 
to the whole article, to make it ready to bp worn. 
Then of that sum, let her set apart two-thirds for the 
material or dress stu$and the remainder for the trim¬ 
ming and making. Instead of doing this, the cus¬ 
tom too generally, has been to buy the handsomest 
aad richest fabrics, which of course, ceme at very 
high prices, aad to take no thought of the remainder 
of the expense. Any lady who pursues the rule we 
have laid down, will have the satisfaction of seeing 
herself arrayed to far greater advantage. It is far 
better to have a passable fabric handsomely made up 
and decorated, than to have a rich one poorly 
trimmed and made. Few oan but see the illustra¬ 
tion of this fact, who witnessed the last appearance 
ef Parodi, in this city. Who can forget the bril¬ 
liant effect of the maise-eolored dress she then wore ? 
For the benefit of our readers, we will give a slight 
description of it The skirt was composed of three 
parte of oorn-colored crape, made over the silk of 
the came hue. Corsage very low on the shoulders, 
where bretelle* formed of blonde and ribbon were 
fastened with rosettes of cherry-colored ribbon, with 
floating ends. Bach skirt was looped at the side 
with rosettes of the same color aa the corsage ; the 
loweet having long ends floating almost to the knee. 
This dress was made by Mademoiselle Durand, 134 
Cheanut street, Philadelphia, a real artiste in the 
way of dress. It reflected credit on the taste of both 
wearer and maker. Parisian ladies fully understand 
the effect of an artistic toilette, and think much more 
of haring a dress well made, than of the material 
itself. 

The black lace and white Swiss needle-worked 
Miimtus have taken the place, in a great measure, 
of the heavier ones of silk, worn last month. These, 
as well ae the Swiss basques, now imported ready 
pat together, the pretty little white capes to wear 
with low bodied dresses, the Fichu Bistori composed 
of white or blaek lace, in the frilerine form, with 
ends crossing in front, and turned with bows of ribbon 
aooording to taste are all beautifully adapted to the 
pres en t season. 

There is also a pretty oanetou composed of vallen- 
eisnees edging and inserting*, whioh, ornamented 
with bows of ribbon is mnoh admired. 

Collars, and undenleeves of Huiton, and print laoe 
are the highest fashion. 

For Chi lobs Jr's Dresses, brilliantes and cambrics 
trimmed in the same material in contrasting colors, 
are very fashionable. The skirts have two or three 
Jblds, decr e a si ng in width as they go upward, with 
belt w 11 hands to the short puffed sleeve, of the same 


oolor as the trimming on the skirt: white with the 
trimming of blue, pink, or buff, as most worn; but 
individual taste determines this matter. Wo have 
seen blue- trimmed with yellow, and vice versa. 
Those with the beautiful little white Marseillee 
basques, the picturesque Leghorn flats, form a neat 
costume for children from three to seven years of 
age. Simplicity in children's dresses are most de¬ 
sirable. 

Double skirts are also In much favor, and, like 
those mentioned above, are much more suitable for 
the summer season than flounces. 

We have seen a very pretty sleeve intended to go 
with a flounced skirt. A plain lining is cut of the 
pagoda form. Over the front part of this lining is a 
part of the material of whioh the dress Is made, (it 
is most appropriate for silk, cut In pyramidal form.) 
Over the plain lining, are placed three frills, the 
lower one being the deepest; so as to meet, or to 
oonoeal the edges of tliis piece. These frills are out 
plain, and am made almost to meet at the armhole. 
The base of the pyramidal pieoe eat into a point on 
whioh is placed a hanging button, being the first of 
a row that extends up the middle of this piece. 
The frills may be finished with any kind of trimming, 
ribbon having the prettiest effect Bows of narroif 
ribbon may be substituted for the buttons, and for 
very young ladies are preferable. 

Corsages are still universally finished with bre- 
telles of ribbon, in most oases both crossing, in front 
and back, with floating ends. 

The basque is generally made deep, although there 
is some variation from this, as in the one mentioned 
above, as intended for a carriage drees, or for dinner 
wear at a watering place. 

There am several kinds of travelling dress goods, 
which have taken the place of the de b6ge so generally 
worn, daring tho two or three past seasons. The 
lightest, and most pleasant of these is the summer 
poplin. Thongh rather mom expensive than the 
others, is quite pretty, whieh is mom than can equally 
be said of fabrics intended for this purpose. 

A Philadelphia lady, who has resided daring the 
post season in Paris, writes under date of May 8th, the 
following gossip respecting the fashions in that gay 
capital. The information oonoeming the spring 
novelties conics too late to be of service here in the 
United States, but no doubt our fair readers will be 
pleased to peruse it, and the last two paragraphs, 
respecting the summer fashions, may be of service:— 

The proclamation of peace has given the signal for 
a series of fetes of all descriptions. The marriages 
whioh usually take plaoe in the spring are more 
numerous than hitherto, bnt to describe the splendor 
of these rich corbeilles de manage is impossible. The 
most magnificent laces, rich embroideries, cashmere 
Bhawls of fabulous prices, jewels, brocades, gold and 
silver tissues, etc., compose the offering of the groom 
to the bride. The trousseaux , whioh the parents of 
the lady provide, consist of the boose linen, and the 
more ordinary articles of toilette. The most bound¬ 
less extravagmnoe is also lavished on this portion of 
the lady's wardrobe. In many instances the bed 
linen is hsavily embroidered, edged with Valenciennes 
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lace. In the Corbeille of the Margravine of Bavaria 
were three parasols—one with an ivory handle oover- 
ed over with rose colored Sfoict, and again with 
English point lace; th^ second had an ebony handle, 
inlaid with silver, and was of sky-bine taffetas, cover¬ 
ed with a thread tissue d’aloes CJhinois; the third 
was oovered with maroon moire antique, with a 
sp rinkling of gold spots. The fringe was of maroon 
silk and half gold. 

Attention is now turned towards the new Spring 
modes. Bonnets are nearly the same; the front is 
very small, and the curtain very large; the long ends 
of the ribbons fall over the shoulders. A modifies 
establishment has produced an invention for pre¬ 
venting the bonnet from falling entirely off the head, 
it eonsists of a little imperceptible gauze, arranged 
in the front of the bonnet, and which produces the 
desired effect, obviating the employment of pins. 
Among the prettiest models fqr the Spring is a bon¬ 
net of green taffetas, with bands of Italian straw, 
traversed by a black velvet, which forms a bow above 
the curtain, and falls behind; roses mingled with 
white illusion tulle ornament the inside of the bonnet 
Another Is of white illusion tulle; the tulle is drawn, 
and in each couliue a bias of rose taffetas is placed; 
on each side of the bonnet are tufts of rose-oolored 
feathers, inside, aboquet of primroses, lilao and 
white lace, trimmed with the iris flower, is much in 
vogue. For little girls there are the Pamela bonnets, 
ornamented with large knots of velvet with floating 
ends, or with garden flowers of every shade. Tne 
beautifal coiffure* Peruvienne « of flowers, which at¬ 
tracted so much attention at the Exhibition, have 
sinoe become quite the fkshion. Their freshness and 
lightness render them well adapted for summer orna¬ 
ments; their opaque white harmonizes admirably 
with the paiUe de rt*. Flowers and feathers will be 
much worn this summer. Among the head-dresses 
, wo hear muoh of the crown Ristori, appropos to the 


actress' success in Medea. The crown is composod 
of silk oak leaves, shaded with red; the golden and 
green acorns are grouped in the foliage, and gold 
tendrils from behind a floating knot, that falls on the 
shoulders. 

Robes are worn as full as ever; the sleeves preserve 
their open form, and the corsages their basques, 
more or lees long. The skirts are either quite plain, 
or covered with five or seven flounoee reaching to 
the waist; but robes, with the same number of 
flounces, only as fiur as the middle of the skirt, and 
leaving the upper part without, are no longer in 
fashion. The patterns for dresses oontinue very 
large, and consist chiefly of broad stripes, cameo 
lozenge^ large bouquets, or running branches. 
Clouded and Pompadour silks are in high flavor. 
There are a number of flounced robes, the fringes to 
the flounces being woven in the same material. 

The Aurelia is a bine silk, having flounces of 
several shades of blue stripes with small flowers 
between them. For young ladies, there is a variety 
of very pretty silks of small patterns or checks; some 
of them have between the stripes flowerets of a eolor 
different from the ground of the dress. For light 
summer toilet, jaconets, printed muslins, bareges, 
organdi, silk muslin, and grenadine silk, are still in 
favor, All these materials have flounces. 

The upper garments for the season present a great 
variety of shapes. Mantelets will be muoh worn; 
also silk ceracos, styled polka jackets, fitting to the 
figure; half shawls of chantilly or cambrio lace, and 
even of plain silk; all are trimmed with two flounces. 
The silk shawls have flounces of the same material. 
Lace points are also worn without any ruffles. The 
caracos have long and wide basques falling loosely 
over the voluminous skirts now worn. This garment 
is made of black silk and is trimmed with fringes ef 
a mixture of chenille and jet, or with a deep flounce 
of lace or Venioe guipure. 



Fichu Bretelles, of Ribbon, covered with Black Lace and trimmed with Ribbon andjiace; 
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PATTEBN8 FOB NSEDE-WORE 


Pattern for Embroidery on Child's Dress. 


irtaht's 

Materials.—M arshland's crochet thread No. 100; n 
Penelope crochet Ho. 4. Make a round foundation I 
of eeren stitches; work two stitches of doable 1 
crochet in each stitch. 2d round.—1 double crochet, cl 
5 chain, miss 1; repeat 3d round.—Double crochet r< 
in centre stitch of chain, 9 chain; repeat 4th round. L 
TAa 3d round. 5th round.—Double crochet in every cl 
lUtch. 6th round.—3 double crochet, 11 chain, miss n 
S • r epe at 7th round.—Double crochet in every 
■titoh. 8th round.—1 double crochet, 5 chain, miss m 
3; repeat. 9th round.—1 long, 3 chain, miss 2; re- m 
poet 16th round.—1 long in centre chain, 4 chain; a 
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Queen Blanche excludes Louis IX. from the chamber of his wife. 
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ELANCHB OF CASTILLE. 


Upoh the death of Louis VII. his only son, 
Phillippe Auguste, ascended the throne of France. 
His coronation and marriage occurred upon the 
same day ; and was witnessed by his father, a 
few hours previous to his death. Phillippe was 
but fifteen years of age upon his ascension to the 
throne, and his father had appointed the Count 
of Flanders to be his guardian during his minor¬ 
ity; but owing to the jealousy of the queen 
mother, and her brother, the Count of Champagne, 
the first years of his reign was (Jjsturbed by their 
quarrels and dissensions. They eventually re¬ 
solved to submit their pretensions to the sword ; 
and the rival claimants were only pacified by the 
intercession of the young king. From this^eriod, 
his reign was distinguished for its prompt and 
efficient administration of justice. His wife, 
Isabelle of Hainault, having died, he united him¬ 
self in marriage with Ingeborge, sister of the 
King of Denmark. There is some mystery con¬ 
nected with this marriage, which even time has 
failed to unravel. Upon the day succeeding 
the nuptials, while the young queen was being 
ooronated, Phillippe, while looking upon her, 
suddenly grew pale and trembled, and his attend¬ 
ants could barely induce him to remain until the 
conclusion of the ceremony. Three months after 
this, he assembled a council of ecclesiastics, and 
desired to have the marriage annulled. The 
queen appealed to the Sovereign Pontiff at Rome, 
from the injustice of her husband and his instru¬ 
ments. The appeal made little progress, and the 
king becoming enamored of the beautiful Agnes 
de Merania, braved the menaces of the church, 
and married her. The Pope threatened to lay 
France under an interdict, unless he abandoned 
Agnes, and took the injured Ingeborge back to 
his throne. Phillippe defied the power of the 
Vatican, and he was excommunicated. The 
clergy were prohibited from performing the rites 
•f the church in his dominions, and all places of 
worship were deserted and closed. The religious 
desolation was so great, and the pontifioial power 
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was exerted to such an extent, that the king, 
having affianced his own son to the Princess 
Blanche of Castille, was compelled to take the 
young couple to Normandy, in order to celebrate 
their nuptials, as he could not have them per¬ 
formed in his own realm. This state of affairs 
could not be endured, and after struggling against 
the interdict for nearly two years, he finally sub¬ 
mitted to a compromise. He rode to the prison 
of Ingeborge, placed her on the steed behind 
him, and arriving in Paris, had her proclaimed 
his lawful wife. Agnes only survived this cruel 
act for a few weeks, and died of a broken heart; 
but the interdict was annulled, and the people 
rejoiced throughout entire Fiance. 

Phillippe enjoyed a long and successful reign, 
and at his death, which occurred on the 14th of 
July, 1228, the crown descended to his son Prince 
Louis. 

The new king, Louis VIII., surnamed by his 
flatterers, notwithstanding some equivocal de¬ 
monstrations of weakness, which have been 
recorded, after the English hero, “ Cceur de Lion 1 * 
had reached the mature age of thirty-six, when 
he attained the sceptre of his ample dominions. 
On account of its short duration, says an acute 
writer, “ thiB reign presents few incidents worthy 
of special notice, and may indeed be considered 
as little more than a supplement to the long and 
glorious rule of his father.* 1 Though without 
any peculiar distinctive marks, notwithstanding, 
it was not destitute of events. The moment 
after his coronation he entered upon a quarrel 
with Henry III. of England —who had refused to 
attend that ceremonial— concerning the fiefs 


which Phillippe II. had conquered from the imbe¬ 
cile King John. Instead of restoring these, as 
wm demanded of him, Louis prepored, on re¬ 
ceiving the message of the English sovereign, to 
wrest from his rival all that still remained to 
him of his continental domtoi®*** »'"* for that 
purpose speedily marched at the head of a large 
army, into Poitou, which in * brief apace be 
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overrun, and before the autumn of 1224, the 
whole country north of the Garonne, was an¬ 
nexed to the possessions of the French crown. 
A few months more, it is probable, would have 
seen Henry stripped of every foot of land which 
his ancestors had held out of Britain; but that, 
just at the moment of success, the attention of 
Louis was diverted to other objects; and he 
therefore, on the mediation of the Pope, and the 
receipt of a large sum of money, consented to 
grant a truce for three years, during which he 
expired. 

The matter which called Louis away from 
Guienne, was the renewal by Amaury de Mont- 
fort of his offer to cede to the king, all his so 
called dominions in the south, in exchange for 
the post of High Constable of France, whenever 
the next vacancy should occur. Young and 
ardent, full of ambition and self-confidence, 
Louis, unlike his father, at once closed with the 
proposal of the titular Count of Toulouse, and 
having collected an army of upwards of fifty thou¬ 
sand men at arms, besides infantry; he forthwith 
marched towards Aquitaine, to expel Raymond 
VII. (the old Count had died in the year 1222,) 
from his inheritance, under pretence of sup¬ 
pressing more effectually the detestable heresy 
of the Albigeois. For this expedition he had 
easily obtained the sanction of the Church, 
which, notwithstanding the entire submission of 
Raymond, and his Bolemn disavowal of the creed 
of the Albigenses, had never been reconciled to 
a prince who had once dared to brave her anathe¬ 
mas, and had successfully eluded her vengeance. 
Pope Honorius indeed was so eager to punish 
the disobedient Provencal, that besides excom¬ 
municating him, preparatory to the attack of 
Louis upon his territories, he granted to the 
invader, towards defraying the expense of the 
sacred enterprise, the tenth of all ecclesiastical 
revenues throughout France, for the long period 
of five years, or during the continuance of the 
war. 

Avignon, a city considered to belong to the 
kingdom of Arles, a fief of the German Emperor, 
but virtually an independent State, governed by 
its own magistrates, and forming and breaking 
its alliances at pleasure, was the first important 
place beyond his own frontiers, which lay in the 
French king’s line of march. The citizens had 
long maintained a friendly intercourse with the 
people of Toulouse, and were suspected of being 
tainted with the heresies of the Albigeois. Louis 
imperiously demanded a passage through the 
territory of this wealthy municipality; and the 
authorities, hopeless of offering effectual resis- 
% tance to the approaching force, hastened to pre¬ 
sent themselves before the king, and to offer not 
only, a free passage by their bridge across the 
Rhdne, but a large stock of provisions and other 


supplies, on condition that the advancing army 
would forbear from traversing their peaceful 
streets. The insolent monarch repelled this rea¬ 
sonable proposal with disdain, and informed the m 
magistrates of his determination to pass, with 
drawn sword, followed by his soldiers in all mili¬ 
tary pomp, and accompanied by the legate of the 
Pope, through the very heart of their city. 
The answer, as might have been expected, 
aroused all the ire and indignation of the popu¬ 
lace of Avignon, whg immediately closed their 
gates and prepared for an energetic defence 
The contest which ensued was an unequal one; 
but the burghers acquitted themselves well and 
manfully. They returned “ unsparingly and in 
kind every weapon which the perverse skill of the 
times supplied for mutual destruction. They 
invented engines which counteracted the engines 
of their enemies; and they inflicted many deadly 
wounds upon the French.” So long was the 
defence protracted, and so little either of honor 
or profit did the French nobles and knights 
acquire in the struggle, that all became discon¬ 
tented with the expedition; and Thibaut, Count 
of Champagne, urging that his suzerian had no 
claim upon his aid beyond the forty days to 
which feudal service in the field was limited, 
abandoned the aamp and returned to his own 
estates. Louis, however, though his troops fell 
thick around him by disease, fatigue, scantiness 
of provisions and the sword, persevered; and 
after numerous assaults, a delay of three months, 
and the loss of about twenty thousand men, 
Avignon was obliged to open its gates by capitu¬ 
lation. The conquest, however, was barren. 
The season was too far advanced to permit the 
invaders to proceed against Toulouse; and the 
king, unable longer to endure the atmosphere, 
and the epidemics which it produced among his 
northern warriors, hastened to retreat to his own 
dominions, to await the spring, and procure 
reinforcements before opening a new campaign. 
His health and strength, however, had been al¬ 
ready exhausted, and on reaching the mountains 
of Auvergne he sank beneath the fever Which 
had seized him, and expired at Montpensier on 
the 29th of October, 1226. His death, by some, 
has been attributed to poison, administered by 
Thibaut of Champagne, who, being a devoted 
Troubadour, had in his lays expressed the most 
ardent passion for Queen Blanche, who is re¬ 
ported to have been by no means insensible to 
the attentions of her illustrious admirer. There 
is little doubt, however, that this charge is 
altogether a calumny, having its origin in after 
circumstances, and receiving a minute degree of 
color from the fervent outpourings of poetical 
adoration, which it was the fantastic enstom of 
the age to approve without considering it deroga¬ 
tory to the reputation of the lady addressed. 
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notwithstanding her being married, and there 
being, between her and her servenU, the greatest 
disparity of age and rank.' 

By his will, dated in Jnne, 1225, the deceased 
king had settled the crown upon his eldest son, 
Louis. To Kobert, his second child, he had 
given the county of Artois; to Alphonso, Anjou 
and Maine; and to Charles, Poitou and Auvergne. 
John, his fifth son, had been destined for the 
church, and was therefore left landless. Queen 
Blanche, a strong and masculine minded woman, 
was invested with the regency, and entrusted 
with the education of the young king, St Louis, 
who had the misfortune to ascend the throne at 
the age of twelve years. 

The very first'days of the new reign were dis¬ 
turbed by dissensions, jealousies, and conspira¬ 
cies. When invited to attend the coronation of 
Louis IX., at Rheims, a number of the turbulent 
barons and feudatories refused to do so, oi* to 
renew their homage, unless the prisoners who 
had been taken at Bouvines, and still lingered in 
captivity, should be first released, and the 
ancient customs of the realm, which, during the 
last two reigns, had been disregarded and set at 
nought, should be reestablished. Some, it is 
said, demanded restitution of all the estates, 
which, from the accession of Phillippe II., had 
been confiscated; and others openly proclaimed 
their disgust at being required to yield obedience 
to a woman and a Spaniard. Blanche, sup¬ 
ported by her constitutional Castillian pride, 
proceeded to the inauguration of her son in the 
absence of the disaffected; and, the moment the 
ceremonial was over, she hastened to raise an 
army for tho purpose of crushing the league 
which was too manifestly forming against her 
authority, if not her life. By this unexpected 
promptitude, she compelled her enemies to de¬ 
clare themselves before their purpose was ripe 
for action; and she then became aware that 
among her adversaries were numbered Phillippe 
Hurepel, Count of Boulogne, her husband’s bro¬ 
ther, who claimed for himself the regency as of 
right; Pierre de Dreux—whose hostility to the 
church had won for him the soubriquet of Mau- 
eUre or Mauvait-clerc; Savary of Mauleon; 
Hugues de Lusignan, Count de la Marche, Thi- 
baut of Champagne, who, because of his impru¬ 
dent verses concerning his love for the Queen 
Mother, had been prohibited from attending the 
young king’s coronation, while his countess— 
for he was married—had been rudely repulsed 
from the very doors of the cathedral of Rheims, 
where she had presented herself to bear the 
sword of state in right, and as the deputy of her 
husband. Enguerrand de Courcy, whose pre¬ 
tensions are stated to have fotyen nothing short 
off the crown itself, was also among the malcon¬ 
tents ; together with Hugues de St Paul, Simon 


de Ponthieu, and nearly all the nobles of Poitou, 
who regretted the busy and profitable days, when 
the English domination almost constantly afford¬ 
ed them pretexts for marauding excursions and 
warfare. Aquitaine, Normandy, Guienne—all 
the provinces which had been subjugated to the 
new and more haughty royalty of Phillippe 
Auguste, thought the moment favorable for reas* 
sorting the independence of which they had been 
deprived; and hoped once more to reduce the 
power of the king to the same narrow limits as 
when he was merely the seigneur of Laon, presi¬ 
dent of the Cow pUniere, and general of the 
feudal armies, confederated for the defense and 
protection of the realm. All the labor of Phil¬ 
lippe seemed about to be destroyed at a blow; 
when Blanche, calling her charms,—and she is 
reported to have been exceedingly beautifhl—to 
her aid, addressed herself to her revolted lover, 
Thibaut, and by bolding out the prospect of a 
love intrigue—real or feigned—sought to defeat 
the designs of her numerous and powerful adver¬ 
saries. 44 A woman of address and beauty,” 
says Sir Walter Scott, 44 knows well how to reco¬ 
ver the affections of an offended admirer; and, 
if he be of a romantic and poetical temperament, 
he is still more easily recalled to his allegiance. 
It cost the queen but an artfnl hint that she 
would be pleased to see Thibaut at court; and 
the faithful lover was at her feet and at her com¬ 
mand.” Instead Of joining the rebels, as he had 
promised in Poitou, he hastened to make his 
submission to the regent at Tours, and by his 
disaffection so disconcerted the plans of the 
allies, that most of them, in turn, fearing trea¬ 
chery in each other, hastened after their com¬ 
rade, and added their oaths of fidelity to his. 

The reconciliation thus effected, it need hardly 
be said, was insincere and hollow. Nothing that 
had been complained of was altered or redressed, 
and the feelings of discontent which had been 
engendered among the rebellious chiefe, still 
smouldered on beneath the ’slender garb of 
loyalty, which had been assumed for momentary 
safety. A short time only had elapsed ere the 
Count of Boulogne, having sounded his friends, 
formed a new conspiracy, tho chief object of 
which was to obtain possession of the young 
king’s pereon. Accordingly, they formed one 
day an ambush at Etampes, when it was known 
that Louis was going from Paris to Orleans; and 
had it not again been for the love-lorn fears of 
Thibaut, the project would most likoly have suc¬ 
ceeded. Fearing the displeasure of his royal 
mistress, however, the poet hastened to inform 
her son of his danger, in time for him to take 
refuge in the castle of Montlhfery, and then pro¬ 
ceeding to Paris, he acquainted the queen with 
all that had been done and meditated. Blanche, 
summoning the dtisens, marched at once to the 
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rescue. Such a orowd accompanied the fair 
Castillian on this occasion, that “from the capital 
to Montih6ry the roads were full of people armed 
and without arms, marching in close file, side by 
side, crying with a loud voioe upon the Lord to 
endow the king with a long life and prosperity.” 
With this escort the king was brought back in 
triumph, without a single adversary daring to 
show his face. 

But though still baffled, the conspirators were 
not sufficiently disheartened to induce them to 
relinquish their design. The Duke of Britany, 
in the ensuing year, haying openly revolted, all 
the barons and feudatories were summoned to aid 
the crown, according to their fealty, to reduce 
the refractory vassal to submission. Each, as 
had been agreed among them, attended the ren¬ 
dezvous ; but none brought with him more than 
two men at arms—a force totally inadequate, 
supposing it had been well affected, and disposed 
to act in behalf of the sovereign—to cope with 
the army which was arrayed against it. The 
devoted troubadour a third time proved the 
guardian of “the lady of his affections.” While 
the queen was deliberating upon the course which 
it would be necessary for her to pursue, to en¬ 
sure her own safety and that of her son, who was 
present, Thibaut suddenly made his appearance 
in the camp with three hundred cavaliers and 
their attendants, and so overawed the whole con¬ 
federacy, that the Breton prince laid down his 
arms and sued for peace and pardon, and tho 
rest of the conspirators were constrained once 
more to renew their worthless vows of obedience 
and fidelity. Thibant now became the object of 
attack and fury to those whom his fantastic 
amour had so often exposed to danger and defeat. 
In a short time they mustered in strength, and 
marching to Champagne, carried fire and sword 
through that fertile province, and vowed not to 
rest till they had expelled the faithless count 
from his patrimony, and bestowed it upon Alice, 
Queen of Cyprus; the heiress of his elder brother. 
Fortunately for Thibant, the Communes, of whom 
he was the friend and protector against the petty 
and tyrannical Castellans, were entirely devoted 
to his interests and wishes; and these made a 
brave and determined stand against the invaders. 
The bourgeois of Troyes, commanded by the 
father of Joinville, opposed so vigorous an oppo¬ 
sition to the advance of the foe that, ere they 
could complete their work of desolation, sufficient 
time elapsed for the regent to send her son in 
person to the succor of her true and loyal knight. 
The confederates were defeated; but Blanche, as 
the price of her aid to her lover, compelled him 
to perform what she conceived to be an act of 
justice to his niece, the Queen of Cyprus, by 
paying in compensation of the claims of that 
lady, the sum of forty thousand livres in ready 


cash, and to settle upon her as a pension two 
thousand livres per annum. The gallant count, 
it is added, being unable to raise bo much money 
on the instant—his coffers having been emptied 
by the expenses of feasts and tournaments—the 
royal treasure was opened to him; but not until 
he had consented to assign to the king the valu¬ 
able territories of Blois, Chartres, Saneerre, and 
Ch&teaudun. Thibaut is said to have murmured 
a little when required to yield so large a portion 
of his domains; but when the beautiful queen, 
with an angry look, reproached him for his dis¬ 
obedience, he shrugged his shoulders, heaved a 
sigh, and exclaimed, “By my faith, madam, my 
heart, body, life, and land are all yours, and at 
your absolute disposal.” 

This victory which, it was hoped, would re¬ 
store peace, brought only a respite to the queen- 
mother and her son. The western provinces of 
France, as discontented as ever, incessantly in¬ 
trigued for the purpose of obtaining a release 
from the yoke which they detested. Henry III., 
of England, constantly invoked for aid, at last 
determined on conducting an army to the long 
threatened invasion of the continent, and disem¬ 
barked with a numerous and well organized host, 
at the festival of Easter, 1280, at St. Malo. The 
court of Peers, summoned for that purpose by 
Blanche, immediately attainted Pierre Mauclerc, 
of Britany, who had sworn fidelity to the foreigner, 
and a powerful army was gathered for the de¬ 
fence of the realm. So indisposed, however, 
were the French barons to support the regent in 
her exertions, that had Henry possessed ordinary 
talent or diligence, there is little doubt that he 
would soon have been enabled to recover all the 
estates which his father had lost; but he was 
indolent and voluptuous, and wasted the time 
and money that would have sufficed for the ex¬ 
pedition in expensive pleasures and follies; and 
after exhibiting his imbeoility for about three 
months, he hastened to recross the channel, 
covered with disgrace, and minus the whole 
amount of treasure which had been wrung from 
his English subjects for the purposes of his vain¬ 
glorious military parade. His nnhappy ally, 
the Duke of Britany, was soon reduced to sub¬ 
mission, when the hard condition imposed on him 
was, that he should appear at the foot of the 
throne of young Louis, with a rope round his 
neck, and crave pardon for his manifold revolts 
and treasons. 

While jthis mockery of a war was proceeding, 
another attempt was made by the nobles whom 
he had so often deceived, to wrest from Count 
Thibaut his family possessions. They poured 
large predatory bands into Champagne, and ra¬ 
vaged the country in all directions; till wearied 
and desperate, the poet-warrior was glad to sue 
for peace and forgiveness, and finally to consent 
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to take tke cross, and lead a specified number of 
retainers to the Holy Land to assist in the re¬ 
covery of Jerusalem. Thibaut thenceforward 
seems to have abandoned his amours and intrigues; 
and sometime afterwards, on the death of Sancho 
VII., without issue, he ascended the throne of 
Navarre, in the right of his mother Blanche, the 
deceased King’s sister. “ His extravagant devo¬ 
tion to beauty and poetry,” it has been said, 
“did not prevent his being held in those days a 
sagacious as well as accomplished sovereign.” 

About this time a termination was put to a 
quarrel, which, though originating in a tavern, 
had engaged the attention of the learned of 
Europe for two years. During ^he carnival of 
1229, on a Sunday evening, a number of the 
students of Paris, distinguished as scholars of 
Picardy, having quarrelled with the vintner, had 
sought to redress their grievances by violence, 
when the inhabitants of the faubourg St. Mar- 
ceau set upon them, and drove them with staves 
and stones back into the capital. Next day the 
students armed themselves, and with a large 
concourse of their friends and companions re¬ 
turned to the charge upon the tavern-keeper and 
his abettors. They then destroyed his bottles 
and drinking vessels, and threw his wine upon 
the floor; after which they sallied into the streets 
and furiously attacked all they met—beating and 
injuring a multitude of innocent men and women. 
Complaint was immediately made of this outrage 
to the queen regent, who at once dispatched the 
Pr6v6t*B men (routiert) to the spot to secure the 
offenders; but these persons, instead of attacking 
the rioters, fell upon all who wore the garb of 
students that were found without the city walls 
-r-eeveral of whom were killed in the affray that 
ensued. Among those who were thus slain were 
two youhg men of noble birth—a Fleming and a 
Norman. The whole University raised an outcry 
against the insult and wrong; and, unable to 
obtain redress from the queen’s officers, they re¬ 
solved to abandon the city, “that nurse of philo¬ 
sophy and wisdom,” and to take the light of their 
learning to more favorable scenes. The schools 
of Angers, Toulouse, Rheims, Origans, Spain, 
Italy, and England, were readily opened to both 
masters and pupils, who were everywhere re¬ 
ceived with a joyftil welcome, as the victims of 
injustice and persecution, instead of being re¬ 
garded in their true light of refractory and re¬ 
bellious subjects. The dispersion, besides casting 
a stigma on Paris, was looked upon as a scandal 
to Christendom. Pope Gregory IX., without 
much enquiry, it may be presumed, into the merits 
of the case, warmly espoused the cause of the 
scholars. He wrote to the Bishop, to Queen 
Blanche, and to the young king, urging earnestly 
that reparation should be madeHo the University, 
in order that Paris might no longer be deprived of 


its brightest ornament and hope; and at last, after 
much intercession, the burghers—over whom the 
clergy were always sure to be finally triumphant— 
were compelled to submit and make satisfaction, 
and the students were brought back to their abode, 
with the pride and presumption of conquerors. 

A similar quarrel not long afterwards broke 
out at Origans. Some of the young clerks, 
taking advantage of an occasion of rejoicing 
among the citizens, created a tumult, which, 
commencing in a mere brawl, ended in a massa¬ 
cre. Many of the scholars—and of the towns¬ 
men also—were stabbed in the streets, others 
were thrown jn to the Loire and drowned, and a 
great number were compelled to flee for conceal¬ 
ment and security into the neighboring vineyards, 
and the caverns on the bank of the river. Among 
those who chanced to be slain in this encounter, 
were a nephew of the Count of Champagne, a 
nephew of the Count de la Marche, two near 
relatives of Pierre Mauclere, of Brittany, and 
young Archambaud de Bourbon. The bishop, 
on hearing of the occurrence, immediately quitted 
the city, and launched against the bold burghers 
his prelatical interdict; upon which the friends 
of the slaughtered youths hastened to the de¬ 
voted place, to avenge by force of arms, the 
blood which had been shed. The feud was only 
quelled by the interference, with all the might of 
the royal authority, of Queen Blanche and her son; 
and then only on the humiliation of the citizens. 

Fortunately for the regent, and probably for 
the preservation of the kingly power also, the 
term of Louis's long minority was now near its 
close. In 1234 he attained his twentieth year, 
and having expressed an inclination to marry, 
his mother sought for him a bride .among the 
Provencal race, which she hoped by that means 
to conciliate in such wise as to gain a footing in 
the south, and thus secure to the crown the 
provinces, for the acquisition of which so much 
blood and treasure had already been fruitlessly 
lavished. The consort of her choice was Marga¬ 
ret, eldest daughter of Raymond Berenger, 
Count of Provence: but under the pretext of the 
young queen’s tender age—she was tittle more 
than thirteen—Blanche established such regula¬ 
tions for the intercourse of the young couple as 
effectually prevented Margaret from obtaining 
much conjugal influence over her husband. 
During the day time, according to JoinviUe, who 
has minutely chronicled the events of this reign, 
the queen, who was treated rather as a little 
child than a bride, was carefully kept apart from 
her spouse. Louis was forbidden to remain in 
her room without witnesses; and even when on 
a journey he was not permitted to occnpy the 
same apartment with her. During a brief resi¬ 
dence at Pontoise, the king, discovering a private 
staircase, found means, it is added, of introducing 
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himself to his wife, bat such was his fear of de¬ 
tection, that he instructed the servants of the 
household to whip the dogs about the adjoining 
apartment, should his mother approach, in order 
that he mipht hare time to elude her observation 
and reproaches. One day, however, his precau¬ 
tion having been neglected, Blanche discovered 
her son and daughter alone together, the former 
concealed behind the chair of the latter. She 
took the king by the hand, and leading him from 
the chamber said, with a frown, “ Go hence^— 
here I alone am queen.” Margaret, who was 
iR at the time, burst into tears, and replied, 
“ You will not let me speak with^ my husband, 
whether living or dying.” 

The attainment of twenty-one, not long after¬ 
wards, released Louis from this domestic thral¬ 
dom, and then a more masculine and determined 
character than could have been expected in him, 
began to be gradually developed. With much 
mildness and forbearance, he was found to unite 
firmness of purpose, indomitable oourage and 
perseverance, and great vigor and wisdom. His 
arbitration was sought in 1240, to settle the dis¬ 
pute which had arisen between the Pope and the 
Emperor Frederic II.; and when the Pontiff, on 
a new quarrel with his antagonist, offered to 
Robert of Artois, the king’s brother, the impe¬ 
rial crown, be had the good sense to decline a 
gift, which, instead of conferring dominion, 
would merely have entailed on his family the 
miseries of a fierce and bitter war. 

In 1241, Louis started upon an expedition to 
instal his brother Alphonso in the fief of Poitou. 
This rich apannage had been previously bestowed 
by Henry III. upon the Earl of Cornwall; and 
the Poitevins, preferring the English alliance to 
that of France, were generally disposed to favor 
any movement that would free them from their 
subjection. They mustered in force at the inau¬ 
guration of their new prince, and took the oath 
of allegiance and homage; but a few days after¬ 
wards, they suddenly reappeared with a large com¬ 
pany of men, and after renouncing their fealty, 
declared war against Alphonso, in terms of con¬ 
temptuous disdain and defiance. Louis hastened 
to Paris, collected an army, and dispelled the in¬ 
surgents ; but suffered in health from the pesti- 
ferious atmosphere of the marshes. Upon his 
return to Paris, he grew much worse, and his 
state was very critical. At one time, while la¬ 
boring under a severe fever, life was supposed to 
be extinct; and upon returning to consciousness, 
he made a vow, that if it pleased heaven to re¬ 
store him he would take the cross, and make 
the great pilgrimage in arms for the recovery of 
the Holy Land. Queen Blanche was transported 
with joy at her son’s recovery ; but when she 
saw him with the cross upon his bosom, and heard 
from his own lips of his vow and intention, she 


went perfectly distracted with sorrow and grief 
She endeavored to reason and remonstrate with 
him against leaving his kingdom, and even em¬ 
ployed the eloquent and pious sophistry of the 
Bishop of Paris, from whom he had received his 
cross, to dissuade him from his purpose; but ill 
her efforts were fruitless, and he forthwith pre¬ 
pared for the expedition. France was again 
placed under the regency of Queen Blanche, and 
she pursued the same policy which had charac¬ 
ter!! ed her former reign, with the greatest and 
most unlimited success. Endowed with a degree 
of firmness that was seldom bestowed upon her 
sex, and of a strong and unyielding disposition; 
age had only tended to mature her extraordinary 
attributes, and she based her policy upon her long, 
and well-tried experience. She endeavored to 
rule more by kindness and persuasion, than the 
force of her authority ; and the only dispontent 
whieh occurred in her administration, was occa¬ 
sioned by an effervescence of loyalty. This was 
the oelebrated “Crusade of Shepherds.” and 
had its origin in the promise of a Hungarian re¬ 
negade to the Sultan' of Babylon, in which he 
promised to afford the Saracens an opportunity to 
invade France, during the absence of the king, 
who was now a prisoner. This man was embued 
with the fanatical spirit which had animated 
Petor the Hermit; and pretending that a written 
paper, which he had, was the mandate of God, 
and given to him by the Virgin Mary, he an¬ 
nounced that in it God had expressed his offence 
at the pomp and pride ef chivalry, and that the 
deliverance of the Holy Land was reserved for 
the herdsman, and the shepherd. Blanche, hoping 
that this movement would lead to the release of her 
sons from captivity, at first favored and protected 
this daring impostor; but when she learned that the 
expedition was comprised of the worst and vilest 
characters in the realm, she ordered the Bishop 
of Orleans to issue an anathema against all who 
should join them, or attend their preachings. A 
tumult ensued ; the library of Orleans was plun¬ 
dered, and the books burned; many priests were 
killed, and Blanohe was compelled to resort to 
arms to quell the riot. This was the only dis¬ 
turbance which occurred during her second re¬ 
gency that required force to master; and it was 
speedily terminated by her promptness. She was 
now sixty-five years of age, and her health being 
shattered by the intelligence of her son’s im¬ 
prisonment, she entered upon a gradual decline, 
which resulted in her death. Being seised at 
Melon, with mortal sickness, and feeling that her 
dissolution was rapidly approaohing, she was 
conveyed to Paris, and was invested with the veil 
of a Cisteroian Nun, that she might die in the 
odor of sanctity. She survived the ceremony but 
a few days; and expired on the first day of De¬ 
cember, 1258. 
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AUGUST.—THE OLD OAK TREE. 
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Her regency comprised the most eventful periods 
in the history of France; and through her firm¬ 
ness of character, strength of resolution, and 
indomitable energy, everything prospered in her 
reign. When it is considered, that with other 
qualities, she had all the softness and passionate 
ardor of her sunny clime, and that her person 
was endowed with the most ravishing and volup¬ 


tuous beauty, the mind can barely realize the 
firmness and decision of her achievements. After 
a long life of prosperity and success, she de¬ 
voted her last thoughts towards making her peace 
with heaven, and cheerfully resigned her power 
upon earth to be an humble suppliant at the 
Throne of Grace. So ended the acts and life of 
the illustrious Blanche of Castille. 


AUGUST. 

BY WBST. 


How sweetly now within the wood, 
And 'mid the tall old trees 
All dress'd in summer garmenture, 
Comes the refreshing breeze, 

Lulling the overtasked brain 
With dream-like ecstaeies. 

How the heart leaps to hear the brook 
Go singing on its way, 

Kissing with oool and balmy touch 
The sultriness of day, 

'Till all the air seems fragrant with 
The rare perfumes of May. 

Beep, deep within the shady dells 
The flowers are sleeping now, 
Curt'ning with leafy canopies 
The sunbeams from their brow. 

And glistning in their loveliness 
Like dew-drops on the bough. 

And fhr away betide some lake, 

Upon whose placid breast » 

At evening's hour a thousand stars 
Are pictured in its rest, 

My heart would make its quiet home. 
And be a summer guest 


I pine for solitude, and wish 
To onoe again be free, 

And drink the boundless freedom in 
With unchecked revelry; 

'Till son!, and sense, and heart shall thrill 
With nature's poetry. 

I long to hear the wild birds sing 
Beneath my childhood's skies, 

And feel, bow as the heart grows old 
We backward turn our eyes. 

To greet each cherished seene that woke 
Our earliest sympathies. 

I dream amid the dnst and heat 
Of some clear mountain stream, 

And fleeoy vines that bend to meet 
Their image in its beam. 

As rustic maids, who blush to see* 

Their mirror'd beauties gleam. 

Oh t for the hills! I'm stretohing forth, 
My arms to greet them now, 

And fancy almost brings the breeze 
Upon my burning brow, 

As sighing through the pines it seem* 

As sweet as love's first vow. 


THE OLD OAK TREE. 


Tbs sun had departed, enveloped with gold, 

And twilight descending, had taken day's throne ; 

The nightingale sang his sad tone as ef old, 

To the bright evening star as it sparkled alone. 

The zephyr flew lightly, just touching the grove, 

As sign of its presenoe before it bad gone; 

The rivulet murmured the cadence of love, 

As slowly to ocean its waters passed on. 

The evening was lovely, as pensive I strayed 

To a small rustic seat 'neath a wide-branching 
* o*k, 

Where eften in childhood its sheltering shade 

Had screen'd from the sun while I slept by the 
brook. 

Oh! ye water-worn pebbles! how oft have ye brought 
Sensations of pleasure hi childhood's flair hoar. 


When day brought no care, and with night came no 
thought 

To sully a pleasure or wither a flower. 

I sat beside Mary, and fervently pressed 
The fair hand whieh fortune hadplaeed in mine own; 
And though the blood mantled with crimson her 
breast, 

Her eye told the tale—that she loved nte alone. 

I need not go further—I love that old tree, 

Where Luna first witnessed that Mary was mine. 

I love it! yes, Mary! I love it next thee— 

The plaoe where I bowed down to beauty divine. 

Those days have gone by, yet to me that old tree 
Possesses a vigor which time cannot move ; 

Its leaves are all treasures to my memory. 

Whose rustling reminds ef the tale of my levew 

Biova. 
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A SCENE IN 1956. 


iBT BEN SCBIBBLBR.I 


A vert pretty, delicate, fashionably dressed 
young gentleman is seated in a drawing-room 
working desperately at some embroidery, and 
now and then heaving a gentle sigh. He is 
attired rather differently from the youths of the 
last century, for his hair is parted in the middle, 
and falls in clustering curls to* the throat, which 
is ornamented with a splendid neck-lace; his 
coat (with tails reaching almost to the floor) is 
made low neck and short sleeves—shoes are the 
softest kid,* and pants of fine silk. 

A ring at the door. The servant announces 
Miss Fast. Mr. Manly rises from the sofa, 
blushes deeply, and casts down his eyes; not so 
the lady, who advances with a firm step—wishes 
the gentleman “Good Evening,’* and softly 
touches his delicate digits. After a little con¬ 
versation the beauty takes up his fan, saying— 
“I saw you, Miss Fast, this morning, walking 
very rapidly past our house, and I thought some¬ 
thing dreadful had occurred; at first I imagined 
our dwelling was in flames, and was so overcome 
(for my nerves are very weak,) that I gasped for 
breath and nearly fainted. Now please do tell 
me what was the matter with you, for I have 
hardly yet recovered from my fright,” 

“ Ah, my dear Mr. Manly, I fancied you looked 
pale when I came in—I missed those beautiful 
roses on your cheeks, and can I forgive myself 
for being the cause (though innocently) of so 
much suffering ?” 

“Oh, no ma’am—pray don’t distress yourself; 
I am quite well now. But,” he added with a 
sweet smile and killing glance, “ what made you 
walk to fast, and look to thoughtful ?” 

“Why, I was going to court,” commenced the 
lady, pulling her cravat and looking professional, 
“as I had a cause to plead, and a strange one it 
was too. A man was such an outrageous fool 
as to disobey his wife, and insisted that he ought 
to carve and she pour out the tea; but when she 
informed him that no such thing would be 
allowed in her house, he threw over the tea- 
board and dashed from the room, leaving his 
wife and lawful protector petrified with astonish¬ 
ment. The lady followed him soon, however, and 
told the man she was grieved to see her husband 
act in such a manner, expressing the desire that 
the offence might not be repeated; but he be¬ 
haved in a most unmanly way, said he had borne 
tyranny long enough, and t could have the tame 
rights men possessed in the last century! (Did 
you ever hear anything like it.) When he could 
not be pacified, his wife quietly turned the key 
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of his boudoir, and leaving orders with the ser¬ 
vants at what hour to have dinner, went out to 
her business. On returning home, she disco¬ 
vered the miscreant had fled, and in a short time 
he actually applied for a divorce. Of course he 
could not gain it, there was not a shadow of 
chance.” 

“Oh, dear! oh, dear!” exclaims Mr. Manly, 
I fear he is deranged; I hope he will not be 
allowed to remain at large; I shall not sleep a 
wink at night till I know he is confined. Oh, 
Miss Fast, will not you see he does not go about 
unless strictly guarded ? I should die, 1 am cer¬ 
tain, were I to meet him in the street.” 

“ My sweet Mr. Manly,” replies the lady, with 
a look of inexpressible tenderness. “Do not 
fear, I shall see that you are not troubled. Mrs. 
Rampant, the chief of the police, shall be informed 
of the matter. I am sure you can trust me.” 

“ Yes ma’am, I will rely on you, as I have al—” 
here he checks himself, blushing deeply. 

“ What pleasure I receive in hearing you say 
so,” says the lady, “and those beautiful down¬ 
cast eyes tell more I hope, than your rose-bud 
mouth can utter.’* 

“Now, Miss Fast,” cries the gentleman, tap¬ 
ping her with his fan, “ you are beginning your 
flatteries. What a bad, naughty, hateful crea¬ 
ture you are. I do protest,” he adds, with an 
enchanting lisp, “ that you are the most perfect 
flirt I know how you trifle with us gentlemen.” 

“Trifle with you, Mr. Manly!” the lady 
bursts forth, going down on her knees. “ Is not 
my whole life bound up in you—will you not 
smile on me with delight, when I confess that 
I adore you with all the power of a strong 
womanly nature, that I will protect you through 
life, and you shall desire no firmer arm to lean 
on and look to for support. Oh, say, my better 
angel, that you will be mine.” 

“Really, Miss Fast—I do not—spare me—I 
am not calm just now—some other time—I am 
very young—such preference—oh—ah—I am 
so startled—how my heart does palpitate—a 
glass of water ”—and the gentleman sinks back 
on the sofa, nearly swooning. He recovers 
shortly* as the lady fans him most vigorously, 
and looking up in her face with swimming eyes, 
says, “Go ask my noble mother’s consent, and 
then this poor worthless hand and heart you 
prize so much, will be thine forever,” and a flood 
of tears from those soft, sweet orbs, rains upon 
the devoted lover, and extracts most all the 
starch from her Byron oollar. 
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THE LUCK OF EDEN-HALL 


Hi who his courage to rush upon i ftdry festival, and snatch from them their drinking cup or horn, shall find it 

C ove to him a cornucopia of good fortune, if be can bear it in safety across a running stream. Such a horn is said to 
ve been presented to Henry I. by a lord of Oolchester. A goblet is still carefully preserved in Eden-Hall, Cumberland, 
which is supposed to have been seised at a banquet of the elves, by one of the ancient flunily of Mnsgrave, or, as others 
■ay, by one of their domestics, in the manner described below. The fiUry train v&nished,.crying aloud — 

“ If this glass do break or fell. 

Farewell the Lack of Eden-Hall T 


Oh Eden’s wild romantic bowers, 

The summer moonbeams sweetly fall, 

And' tint with yellow light the towers— 

The stately towers of Bden-HalL 

There, lonely in the deepening night, 

A lady at her lattice sits, 

And trims her taper’s wavering light, 

And tunes her idle late by fits. 

Bat little can her idle lute 
Beguile the weary moments now ; 

And little seems the lay to suiti 
Her wistfal eye and anxious brow. 

For, as the cord her linger sweeps. 

Oft-times she checks her simple song, 

To chide the forward chanoe that keeps 
Lord Mnsgrave from her arms so long. 

And listens as the wind sweeps by. 

His steed’s familiar step to hear— 

Peace, beating heart t ’twas but the cry 
And foot-fall of the distant deer. 

; In, lady, to thy bower; fast weep 
The chill dews on thy oheek so pale ; 

Thy cherished hero lies asleep— 

Asleep in distant Bossendale! 

The noon was sultry, long the chase— 

And when the wild stag stood at bay, 
Burbbk reflected from its face 
The purple lights of dying day. 

Through many a dale must Mnsgrave hie— 
Up many a hill his courser strain, 

Ere he behold, with gladsome eye, 

Bis verdant bowers and halls again. 

But twilight deepens—o’er the wolds 
The yellow moonbeam rising plays, 

And :w the haunted forest holds 
Tne wanderer in its bofky mase. 

No ready vassal rides in sight; 

He blows his bugle, hut the call 
Bowsed Echo mocks: farewell to-night, 

The homefelt joys of Eden-Hall I 

His steed he to an alder ties. 

His limbs he on the greensward flings; 
And, tired and languid, to his eyes 
Woos sorceress slumber’s balmy wings. 

A prayer—a sigh, in murmurs fkint, 

He whispers to the passing air; 

The Ate to his patron saint— 

The sigh was to his lady fair. 


’Twas well that in that Elfin wood 
He breathed the supplicating charm, 

Which binds the Ghardians of the good 
To shield from all unearthly harm. 

Scarce had the night’s paie Lady staid 
Her chariot o’er th’ accustomed oak, 

Than murmurs in the mystic shade 
The slumberer from his tranoe awoke. 

Stiff stood his courser’s mane with dread— 

His crouching greyhound whined with fear; 

And quaked the wild-fern round his head, 

As though some passing ghost were near. 

Yet calmly shone the moonshine pale 
On glade and hillock, flowtor and tree; 

And sweet the gurgling nightingale 
Poured forth her metic, Wild And free. 

Sudden her notes foil hushed, and near 
Flutes breathe, horns warble, bridles ring; 

And, in gay cavalcade, appear 
The Fairies roflnd their Fairy King. 

, Twelve hundred Elfin knights and more 
Were there in silk and steel arrayed; 

And each a ruby helmet wore, 

And each a diamond lance displayed. 

And pursnviants with wand* of gold, 

And minstrels scarfed and laurelled fair, 

Heralds with blazoned flags unrolled. 

And trumpet, tuning dwarfs were there. 

Behind, twelve hundred ladies coy, 

On milk-white steeds, brought up their queen; 

Their kerchiefs of the erimson soy, 

Their kirtles all of Lincoln-green. 

Some wore, in faneifUl costume. 

A sapphire or a topaz crown; 

And some a heron’s or peacock’s plume, 

Which their own tCrcd-genls struck down: 

And some wore masks, and some wore hoods, 
Some turbans rich, some ouches rare; 

And some sweet woodbine from the woods. 

To bind their undulating hair. 

With all gay tints the darksome shade 
Grew florid as they passed along, 

And not a sound their bridles made 
But tuned itself to Elfin song. 

Their steeds they quit—the knights advance, 
And in quaint order, one by one, 

Each leads his lady forth to dance,^— 

The timbrel* sound—the charm’s begun. 
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Where’er they trip, where’er they treed, 

A daisy or a bine-bell springs; 

And not a dew-drop shines o’erhead, 

Bat falls within their charmed rings. 

" The dance lead up, the danco lead down, 
The dance lead round our favorite tree ; 

If now one lady wears a frown, 

A false and forward shrew is she! 

“ There’s not a smile we Fays let fall 
But swells the tide of human bliss; 

And if good luek attends our call, 

’Tis due on suoh sweet night as this. 

" The dance lead up, the dance lead down. 
The dance lead round our favorite tree; 

If now even Oberon wears a frown, 

A false and froward ohurl is he!” 

Thus sung the Fays;—Lord Musgrave hears 
Their shrill sweet song, and eager eyes 
The radiant show, despite the fears 
That to his bounding bosom rise* 

But soft—the minstrelsy declines; 

The morris ceases—sound the shaums 1 
And quick, whilst many a taper shines, 

The heralds rank their airy swarms. 

Titania waves her crystal wand; 

And underneath her green-wood bower. 
Tables, and urns, and goblets stand, 
Metheglin, nectar, fruit and flower. 

" To banquet, ho!” the seneschals 
Bid the brisk tribes, that, thick as bees 
At sound of cymbals, to their calls 
Consort beneath the leafy trees. 

Titania by her king, each knight 
Beside his lady love; the page 
Behind his ’scutcheon’d lord,—a bright 
Equipment on a brilliant stage ! 

The monarch sits;—all helms are doffed, 
Plumes, scarfs, and mantels oast aside; 
And, to the sound of music soft, 

They ply their cups with mickle pride. 

Or sparkling mead, or spangling dew, 

Or livelier hyppocras they sip; 

And strawberries red, and mulberries blue, 
Refresh each elf's luxurious lip. 

With "nod, and beck, and wreathed smile,” 
They heap their jeweled patines high; 

Nor want there mirthful airs the while 
To crown the festive revelry. 

A minstrel dwarf, in silk arrayed, 

Lay on a mossy bank o’er whioh 
The wild thyme wove its fragrant braid, 

The violet spread its perfume rich; 

And whilst a page at Oberon’s knee 
Presented high the wassail-cup, 

This lay the little bard with glee 
From harp of ivory offered up: 


" Health to our sovereign !—fill, brave boy, 
Ton glorious goblet to the brim! 

There’s joy—in every drop there’s joy 
That laughs within its charmed rim! 

" ’Twas wrought within a wizard’s mould, 
When signs and spells had happiest power;— 
Health to our king by wood and wold! 

Health to our queen in hall and bower!” 

They rise—the myriads rise, and shrill 
The wild-wood echoes to their brawl, — 

" Health to our king by wold and rill 1 
Health to our queen in bower and hall V* 

A sudden thought fires Musgrave’s brain,— 

So help him all the Powers of Light,— 

Ho rushes to the festal train, 

And snatches up that goblet bright! 

With three bravo bounds the lawn he crossed, 
The fourth, it seats him on his steed; 

" Now, Courser! or thy lord is lost— 

Stretch to the stream with lightning speed!” 

’Tis uproar all around, behind,— ' 

Leaps to his selle each screaming Fay, 
u The charmed cup is fairly tined, 

Stretch to the strife,—away ! away!” 

As in a whirlwind forth they swept, 

The green turf trembling as they passed; 

But forward still good Musgrave kept,— 

The shallow stream approaching fast 

A thousand quivers round him rained 
Their shafts or ere he reached the shore; 

But when the farther bank was gained, 

This song the passing whirlwind bore: 

"Joy to thy banner, bold Sir Knight! 

But if yon goblet break or fall, 

Farewell thy vantage in the fight!— 

Farewell the luck of Eden-Hall!’’ 

The forest cleared, he winds his horn,— 

Rock, wood, and wave return the din; 

And soon, as though by Echo borne, 

His gallant squires come pricking in. 

’Tis dusk of day;—in Eden’s towers 
A mother o’er her infant bends, 

And list4, amid the whispering bowers, 

The sound that from the stream ascends. 

It comes in murmurs up the stairs,— 

A low, a sweet, a mellow voice,— 

And charms away the lady’s cares, 

And bids the mother’s heart rqjoice. 

" Sleep sweetly, babe!” 'twas heard to say; 

" But if the goblet break or fall, 

Farewell thy vantage in the fray!— 

Farewell the luok of Eden-Hall!” 

Though years on years have taken flight, 
Good-fortune’s still the Musgrave’s thrall; 
Hail to his vantage in the fight! 

All hail the Luok of Ems-Halx! 
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MABEL GRAY. 


BY CAROLINE E. FAIRFIELD. 


CHAPTER I. 

Cold autumn skies bent cheerlessly over the 
old brown house. The wind wailed through the 
call pines of the forest, dirge-like and dreary; 
and in the deserted cornfields the withered leaves 
crackled harshly against their stalks. Tall ragged 
sailors waved their long leaves and streamer-like 
blossoms oo the blast, till they looked like hope¬ 
less spirits, God-forsaken and desolate, hovering 
cheerlessly together over the scene of departed 
joys. 

By the old grey step-stone grew flaunting sun¬ 
flowers, now stripped of their gay circlets of petals, 
and bending their brown heads in unnoticed defay. 
The house itself was old and sadly dilapidated. 
The great square chimney leaned upon its base; 
the uncurtained windows were broken and stuffed 
with rags, and the shutters flapped desolately in 
the heavy autumn blast. 

As the twilight shadows gathered, black-winged 
bats flew out from their hiding-places under the 
old shingles, and the far-projecting eaves; crows 
and hoot-owls screamed discordantly in thewoods; 
and circling afar in shadowy skies, night hawks 
startled the air with their harsh cries, or, with a 
downward swoop, plunged Into the depths of tho 
forest, with a scream that wakened the mountain 
echoes. 

A desolate scene it was. Survey the landscape 
as you might, there was not one cheerful feature 
in it. In all its details there was not one hopeful 
heart-awakening lineament. Stay; look closely 
in through that uncurtained, rag-stuffed window. 
In a little broken bowl stands a rose bush; a 
seraggly, untrimmed plant, grown amidst dreari¬ 
ness and desolation; yet it has thrown out one 
thrifty shoot, and on it now blushes a half-blown 
rose. How cheerful it looks. It tempts us to 
peep in through the dimly-lighted window, upon 
the room beyond. No need to describe the scene. 
It is ell told in one word—a drunkard’s home; 
want, wretchedness and misery. Yet as on that 
outward scene one rose-bud looks, so in this in¬ 
terior view, one angel-face beams through the 
otherwise unmitigated gloom. 

Sweet Mabel Gray! More like a pale bine violet 
art thou, than a fresh-hearted rose. Hair, like 
the golden edge that paints itself upon a sunset 
cloud; eyes, deep and dark, like summer skies at 
night; complexion, fairer, purer, than the snowy 
clouds that cast their peaceful shadows over the 
summer noontide. A soul that veils itself be¬ 
hind that lovely face, a single pure drop from the 
infinite fountain of life. Sweet Mabel Gray l 

Alone she sits by that lowly couch. Upon it 
He* the form of one, a poor shattered storm-tossed 


waif of humanity, east early by the heaving 
billows of life, upon the dim blissful shores of 
eternity. 

“Mamma, mamma;” whispers the little one. “ 1 
think she sleeps. I'm glad, for when she wakes 
she'll feel better. I wonder why papa don't come 
home,” she shuddered. “ I wish he would come 
back once more, the same kind, good papa he used 
to be. But I’m afraid he never will How can 
he treat mamma and me so badly ? whom he used to 
love so much. Mamma says he is sick and crazed, 
and that the doctors can’t cure him. I wonder 
why it is? Poor mamma, how peacefully shesleeps. 
It is long since she has slept so sweetly. I think 
she will be much stronger when she wakens up, 
and then,mabye, she'll be able to finish her work, 
anti get some money, so we can have something 
to eat. That will be nice, for I’m so hungry. 
How cold it grows! I'll try and find something 
to wrap around me. I won’t go to bed, for it 
might awaken mamma, but I’ll draw this old shawl 
around me, and lay my head upon the pillow, and 
there, maybe, I shall go to sleep. How the wind 
howls to-night; so mournfully and sad; the shut¬ 
ters, too, make more noise than ever, it seems to 
me; and the rats are running in great troops all 
over the old house. I wonder if they find anything 
to eat ? It must be nice to be able to ran about 
so fast, and to get one’s own food. I don’t want 
to be a rat though,” and she shuddered. “I 
wouldn’t be a rat, even if I could have something 
to eat, there.” The thin transparent eyelids fell 
over the violet eyes, and downy-winged sleep wove 
her softest, lightest veil over that pure spirit. It 
was well; for amid the noise of the uproarous 
elements, and the troopings of banded vermin, and 
the discordant shrieks of nightbirds, there sounded 
a sfep outside the house; and the flickering light 
of the tall flaming candle revealed, looking in at 
a broken window pane, a face, a beastly, bloated, 
scarce a human face. Yet there was a trace of 
human feeling in those blood-shot eyes, as they 
fell upon the faqps of the sleepers. 

“ She is dead! my Mary, and I have killed her; 
beast that I am, worse than beast, fiend; yes, a 
fiend incarnate; I have killed her. I must—no, 
I cannot go to her. Death is too holy to be ap¬ 
proached by such as I. I might wake the child, 
too, and she would be frightened at me; fright¬ 
ened at her owe father l I could not bear that. 
Besides I might wont to hold her in my arms; my 
own babe. Yes, if the memory of the old love 
came over me, I might press these polluted lips 
to bers, and that would be profanation. No, my 
child must never see her father again. It would 
only be a curse to her—the memory of it would 
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haunt her through life. I hate killed one. I 
will not make the other my victim. No, no, th$ 
fiend within me has once dipped his .hands in in¬ 
nocent blood, that shall suffice him. My child is 
safer alone in this old spirit-haunted, vermin-in¬ 
fested house, than she would be with me. Angels 
will watch over her. Would to God they might 
bear her away from this reeking and polluted 
world, to the spirit world—the world she strayed 
from. She has no friends here. I am no father. 
I am a fiend. Hell lies within me, and daily I 
feed its flames with rum. They call to me those 
writhing imps within, and I must go drink, and 
drown misery." 

The low-bowed faoe and the muttering voice, 
shrank away from the window, and appeared no 
more. And the winds wailed louder and the rain 
fell fast, but still sweet Mabel slept on. The sun 
rose gaily; and shed his cheering rays over all the 
valley ; and that landscape, so dreary and deso¬ 
late, but twelve hours ago, was cheery and smiling 
again. Each separate sunbeam had its mission 
of love. One rested on the bare, brown moun¬ 
tain, and lighted up his bald head with a glow; 
others dressed the crimson-dyed forests at its base 
in glory, and flew hither and thither among the 
branches, waking up the little birds and bidding 
them sing their sweetest morning songs. Others 
touched with their long pencils, the old brown 
house and made it look new and fresh in the sun- 
* shine, as if it had not breasted the snows and 
storms of an hundred years. 

And one gentle golden ray, stole softly in and 
stood waiting at the gates of Mabel’s violet eyes. 
And the sunbeams that lived in her heart felt their 
waiting sister outside, and they called to the 
sleeper, “ Wake up, little Mabel, wake up, sweet 
child, the sunshine hath come again, and calleth 
for thee." And so little Mabel raised up the cur¬ 
taining lids and smiled, and as she smiled, the sun¬ 
beams in her heart, and the sunbeams outside 
met at the gates of her soul, and exchanged 
greetings. 

“Good morning, little sunbeams," said Mabel, 
“I'm very glad to see you. It is a long time that 
you've staid away. I've been very lonely without 
you. I wonder if you've wakened my mamma 
yet ?" But the sunbeams grew paler as they fell 
on that still cold faoe. And Mabel felt uneasy 
and wondered that her mamma slept so long. 

Still she sat there, waiting for the sleeper to 
waken, and weaving pleasant fancies with her 
busy brain until, by and by, she heard the little 
gate unclose, and jumping up, she Bald, “Papa 
has come, I guess. No, it's only Dame Goodman, 
who lives at the mill," and she ran to the door. 
14 Good morning, Dame Goodman," she said, 
“come in softly, please, for my mamma hasn't 
woke up yet." 

“Poor child," said the good dame, as she befit 


over the low couch, “your mamma ’ll never wake 
up again. She's dead, poor thing." 

CHAPTER II. 

Years had passed away, and Mabel Gray was 
still an orphan. Her father had never come to 
claim her, and, after her mother's burial, she 
had been adopted by a good old widow lady, who 
lived in a quiet little cottage just out of the vil¬ 
lage. Here she had grown up, modest and un¬ 
assuming as the violets of the meadow, and as 
unconsciously beautiful. When Mabel was but 
fifteen the good lady died, leaving the orphan 
again homeless, but this time the kind hearted 
landlady of the village inn offered to reoeive 
her as an inmate of her family, exacting, in re¬ 
turn, only such services as a daughter might per¬ 
form. And so Mabel, the pure, gentle, spiritual 
Mabel became the prot4g£ of the good-natured, 
prosy, garrulous old landlady. Every body said 
the child had a good home, and, indeed, physi¬ 
cally she was well cared for, but little happiness 
did her heart find in her lot. 

One sunny summer afternoon, soon after Mabel 
went to the inn to live,' a fine-looking gentleman 
reined up his horse in front of the Golden Lion, 
and called to the landlady to know if there were 
“hunting or fishing in the neighborhood, where 
a gentleman might amuse himself for a day or 
two, sporting?" 

“Yes, indeed," arilwered the old lady, “that 
there is. Down in yonder brook that you see 
flowing through the meadow, are the finest pick¬ 
erel in the country, and further up, among the 
rocks, are trout fit for an earl's dinner; and the 
woods are full of game." 

One must, of course, make allowance for a 
landlady's story; but the place seems pleasant, 
and the fields, and the pasture, and the woodlands 
will afford some amusement for a day or two, I 
presume; so you may show me a room, and cook 
me a supper as soon as you choose," and he threw 
the reins to an hostler, and, crossing the little 
piazza, entered the neat sitting-room of the 
Golden Lion. 

Early the next morning the stranger appeared 
on the piazza of the little hotel, dressed in sport¬ 
ing costume. He was a tall, handsome man, 
fully thirty, yet looking much younger, with an 
air that spoke him perfectly conversant with the 
ways of the world. There appeared nothing e»- 
8entially evil about him; he was frank, manly, 
self-possessed, yet there lingered 4 around Ms 
mouth, and in the corners of his dark eye, an 
expression that checked one's rising confidence. 
You would not trust him too far. Not that he 
was heartless; not that his present protestations 
of regard might not be safely received—at a slight 
discount; but you would not expect to find In 
him the long-tried, true, and constant friend. 
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Very pleasant and very affable he seemed, as I 
with slender fishing-rod in hand, he strolled np 
to the window, near which sat Mrs. Warren, paring 
apples for her dinner’s dessert, assisted by Mabel, 
who occupied a stool at her feet. 

“ So yon think I shall not fail to find trout in 
yonder brook, Mrs. Warren,” he exclaimed. 

“ No, indeed, if you are a good sportsman, and 
you have the look of one.” The young man 
bowed, with a quizzical smile, at the compliment. 
“ There’s a rock on the edge of yonder wood, 
where my good man—rest his soul, he’s been 
dead these ten years—sat one day and caught 
twenty of the finest trout you ever saw, without 
once stiring from his seat.” 

“That was rare sport, indeed; can you tell 
me where that rock is ?” 

“Yes, I know the place well. It is up the 
stream, a half-mile or so. It ain’t likely any¬ 
body else would do as well there, for my poor 
husband was the best fisherman in all these parts; 
and, besides, fish ain’t as plenty now as they was 
in them days; but, I suppose, a good dinner may 
be caught there any day.” 

“ I must visit that rock, my good lady. Gan 
you give me directions that will enable me to find 
it?” 

“ No, I’m afraid not. It’s hard to find, unless 
you know it, for there’s a great many rocks up 
there. You’ll have to take John, sometime, I’m 
thinking, when he ain’t busy.” 

“ I must go this very morning. Can I not find 
a boy who will serve me as guide ?” 

“ No, I think not, but if you’re so very urgent, 
here’s Mabel will go with you, if you like.” 

The young man’s eyes brightened, but he an¬ 
swered respectfully. “ Perhaps the young lady 
will object to so long a walk.” 

“Oh! she won’t mind it. She often goes up 
that way for a walk. Don’t blush and simper so, 
child, you needn’t be afear’d to go with the gen¬ 
tleman. I know who’s who. And he ain’t none 
of the villain sort, I’U be bound.” 

Mabel blushed, it is true, as she quietly tied on 
her sunbonnet, but it was only with embarrass¬ 
ment at being alone with a stranger. In her inno¬ 
cent, child-like mind, there was no thought of 
evil 

They crossed the road, passed over the stile 
into the meadow, and gaming the brook-side, 
kept on in the little foot-path that ran along its 
margin. It was a pleasant walk. Softly the 
sunshine fell down through the quivering branch¬ 
es and dallied with the coquetting wavelets of 
the brook. Bright-hued flowers shone out like 
fairy faces amid the thickets of alders, and the 
tufts of soft green grass, and birds flew hither 
and thither among the branches, filling the air 
with their music. 

“So you often walk here, do you, little Ma¬ 


bel, ” said the stranger. “ You display good taste 
in choosing so charming a ramble.” 

“ I like the path very much,” was the quiet 
answer; “besides it leads to my old home, I 
mean the house where my mother diCji” 

“Then your mother is dead, is she, Mabel?” 

“Yes. I am an orphan; my name is Mabel 
Gray.” . 

“ A very sweet name, but you’ll let me call 
you Mabel, won’t you? You are too young and 
too beautiful to be formal, Miss Gray.” 

Mabel blushed, and said nothing. The stranger 
quickly continued, “My name is Leslie, Hunt 
Leslie, and now that wo know each other, we 
shall be very good friends, shall we not ?” 

Mabel smiled, and said, “I hope so,” in a low 
but cheery tone. 

And so they chatted on, till when they reached 
the rocky glen, through which the little stream 
came leaping down, White with foam, and pant¬ 
ing in the chase. They were no longer strangers. 

“Are we near the rock?” asked Leslie. 

“Yes, there it lies across the brook, in the 
shadow of that old chesnut tree. You cannot 
miss it now, so I will leave you here, for it is dif¬ 
ficult grossing the stream.” 

“Is it?” said Leslie, gaily. “Then 1 shall 
want your assistance. You must not leave me in 
danger, for if I should fall into the stream and 
be drowned through your negligence, how badly 
you would feel.” 

“ Oh! it is not so very difficult,” said Mabel, 
laughing at his comically serious tone. “I’ll 
stand here and see you safely across.” 

“No, no, my little fairy, that will never do;” 
and throwing one arm around her waist, and 
catching a low limb of the old chesnut ixf the 
other hand, he sprang to a stone in the middle of 
the stream, and then, with one bound,, placed 
his light burden upon the rock on the other 
side. 

Mabel uttered a slight scream, but the merry 
laugh of the stranger reassured her, and she said, 
“Now, how am I to get back again? for I must 
go home and help Mrs. Warren get dinner.” 

“ Oh! she can dispense with your company far 
better than I can, sweet Mabel; only think how 
lonely I should be out here alone, with no one to 
speak to. You must stay with me, little one for 
company.” 

“Indeed, I cannot,” replied Mabel* and she 
sprang from the rock. But a strong arm was 
around her and gently forced her to her seat. 
The arm was not withdrawn, for timid as a young 
fawn, her heart was beating wildly, and she 
would have flown from him. But he took her 
hand in his, and in a voice soft os a woman’s, 
strove to soothe her agitation. 

“Mabel, sweet Mabel, you are not afraid of 
me, ere yout I only went yon to eit by me » 
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little while, to talk to me. There is no harm in 
that.” 

Mabel trembled while she answered. “But 
Mrs. Warren will be displeased, I fear, if I stay. 
She expects me home.” 

“I will bear all the weight of her displeasure, 
Mabel, only sit by me while I bait my hook, and 
throw it into the stream. Yon will not ran away, 
will yon, if I take my arm away!” 

She did not answer. 

“ Promise me, Mabel, or shall I hare to sit 
here all day bolding yon, and so shall catch no 
fish; only think how sad that would be ?” 

Mabel laughed, and promised to sit still, for 
five minutes, but at the end of that time, he must 
surely let her go! 

“Oh! yes,” he said, but there was something 
in his tone and in the merry light that played 
around his eye, that made Mabel laugh again, 
and suspect he meant the time to be long in pass¬ 
ing. Still he was so kind and gentle how could 
she be afraid of him. 

The hook was baited and thrown into the stream, 
but the fisherman, less intent upon his aquatic 
sport than the fairer game that sat beside him, 
still chatted pleasantly with Mabel. Presently 
he took her hand in his, and twining the slender 
fingers among his own, almost as delicate, he said: 

“Did no one ever tell you what a beautiful 
hand that is, Mabel ?” 

The maiden blushed and said nothing. The 
language of flattery was new to her, and very 
sweet its accents seemed. 

“ It is a pretty hand, and a beautifully rounded 
arm, too,” and he laid his hand upon the smooth 
white wrist. 

Mabel drew it quickly from his grasp, and said 
gftyly. 

“ You will never catch any fish, Mr. Leslie, if 
you don’t pay better attention to your sport.” 

He only answered with a merry meaning glance, 
as turning to his line, he drew up a beautiful 
trout, and laid it on the rock beside him. 

“See what a false prophet you are, my little 
maiden. It is your presence that gives me such 
excellent luck. I’m very glad I didn’t let you 
run away from me” and that same merry, roguish 
glance, stole its way under her sunbonnet again. 

Mabel’s heart was in a strange flutter. Wo¬ 
manly instinct that was just beginning to take the 
place of childish trust in her heart, warned her 
to beware of the fascinating stranger. But the 
voice of flattery was so new, so sweet; kind 
words came so seldom, and were consequently so 
clear. How could she repulse them ? If there 
had been anything coarse or low in his attention; 
anything to offend the delicate sense of propriety, 
that like the rime of the hoar frost encrusted her 
pure nature, she would have shrunk from him 
with loathing, but to her inexperience he seemed 


so purely affectionate, so like all her dreaips of 
a brother, how could she distrust him ? Still her 
cheek flushed, and her heart beat painfully fast, 
as again his arm stole around her waist. This 
time she shrank timidly from it. 

“ My Mabel, child, what harm in this arm lying 
carelessly around you. You mustn’t be prudish, 
little puss ; that would be very naughty. Have 
you any brothers Mabel ?” 

“ No, nor sisters, I am all alone in the world.” 

“ Neither have I any sisters. I am very lonely 
sometimes too. I wish you were my sister.’’ 

“ Do you, really ?” 

“ Yes, indeed I do. I love you Mabel. I love 
to see the rich blood come and go in your cheek; 
to watch the light play in your dark eyes. You 
have beautiful eyes Mabel, and your soft hair is 
so pretty,” and be laid his hand caressingly on 
her rich waving tresses. 

Faster and faster beat Mabel’s heart. “ Was 
he really sincere ? Could she trust him ? How 
delightful it would be always to be so tenderly 
caressed, she to whom caresses had heretofore 
been like the golden fruit of the Hesperides, to 
be longed for, but never enjoyed. Yet still amid 
the tumult of her heart, came that “ still small 
voice!” whose accents were so new that she knew 
not whether to trust them. “ Beware, beware, 
trust him not, he is fooling thee.” 

“ Tell me how you come to be staying at an 
inn, when your grace and beauty are so fitting 
a higher station ?” 

So Mabel told him, in her own sweet simple 
way, her little story. It moved his heart, and 
as she concluded, he murmured: 

“ Poor child, I wish you were my sister, that 
I might take care of you.” 

“ I wish I had a brother, it would be so sweet 
to have some one to love.” / 

He drew her head unresistingly to his shoulder, 
and pressed a kiss upon her forehead. 

In an instant more Mabel roused herself. “ See 
the sun is getting high,” she said, “ and I must go 
home,” and she loooked appealingly to her com¬ 
panion, as if upon his permission depended her 
action. So surely where a woman’s love goes, 
does a woman’s will follow. 

“Yes, little Mabel, we will both go,” and gather¬ 
ing up his fishing tackle, he bore her lightly 
across the stream again, and they strolled down 
the little path homeward. 

CHAPTER III. 

A week had passed, and still Hunt Leslie so¬ 
journed at the Inn. His mornings were spent in 
the fields; often he did not return until nightfall; 
but come when he would, Mabel was always wait¬ 
ing for him. Her heart had learned to listen for 
his footfall, and no music was so sweet as its ap¬ 
proaching sound. Sometimes, it is true, he passed 
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her carelessly with scarce a look of recognition, 
but that was when he was weary. The next time 
he met her he was, perhaps, kinder than ever. 
When they were alone he called her such sweet, 
pet names. Sometimes it was “ little sister,” 
Sometimes “little pearl,” sometimes “birdie,” 
seldom “ simple Mabel.” His refinement, his ex¬ 
quisite taste was so pleasing, so much more con¬ 
genial than the rude courtesies of her village 
friends. Ah! Mabel, sweet Mabel, beware! 

The morning of his departure came at last 
She was coming down from her chamber, sad at 
heart, for was not her best friend about to leave 
her. She knew not for how long. As she passed 
the door of his room it opened suddenly. 

“ Ah ! little one, I’m glad of this opportunity 
of meeting you alone. I’m going away this 
morning you know, and I wanted to say good-bye. 
Here is a little gift for you tooand he fastened 
around her neck a finely wrought necklace of 
Berlin iron. “I saw it yesterday in a pedlar’s 
pack and thought ’twould please you. You’ll 
think of me sometimes, won’t you ?” And he 
smiled the old gay smile. 

She looked up through tearful eyes, and strove 
to speak cheerfully, but the words died away 
upon her lips, and a tear fell on his hand. He 
stooped, pressed a kiss to her lips, and whispered: 

“ I shall come back to see you sometime, Mabel. 
So cheer up. I want you to look happy once 
more before I go. You’ll soon find plenty of 
lovers, and then I suppose you’ll quite forget 
me.” 

“Oh ! no, never.” She murmured earnestly. 

“ Won’t you ? well, good bye. God bless you.” 
He smiled, kissed her again, and they parted. 

A shadow fell upon the landscape, a blackness 
upon Mabel’s heart as Leslie drove away. The 
house seemed dreary and desolate, unlighted by 
his presence. Even the sunshine was pale, and 
the birds sang mournfully. Her heart would not 
eease its weary yearnings. Would they ever be 
satisfied? 

Weeks rolled around and the autumn brought 
her birth-day. The year of sweet sixteen had 
passed. It had left to Mabel, not new and genial 
oatgushings of healthful affection and springing 
gems of strength and maturity, as is its wont, 
but only a blight, a burden. Hers was not a na¬ 
ture, strong and self-sufficient, but pliant and 
confiding. Mild discipline might have wrought 
in her traits more befitting an orphan’s lot in life; 
but the fates had not so willed it. Her time of 
trial came too soon. She yielded to her destiny, 
and suffered the strong force of love to have do¬ 
minion over her. 

At first, hope was strong in her heart. He 
would come back. Had he not promised it ? He 
would take her to be with him, his wife, sister, 
•errant, anything that was honorable, so she might 


! live in his presence—might bask in his smile— 
nay, his frown was dearer to her than his absence. 
All through the long bright days of autumn she 
waited his coming, and when the snows of winter 
fell and hope grew faint within her, she clasped the 
necklace around her neck, and wore it night and 
day; just as she wore his mourning m her heart. 

With summer, hope again revived; only again 
to suffer bitterest disappointment. Worn by her 
secret grief, Mabel was no longer the same gay 
blithesome being as of old. Still innocent, child¬ 
like and confiding, there was a fount of sadness 
in her eye; a dreariness and languor in her face, 
that made her still more touchingly beautiful. 
Lpvers came, but she heeded them not; offers 
of marriage, but she could not leave the inn. He 
would come back and she must be there. 

Another summer came. A long July day had 
passed. The sun was just setting and Mabel 
watched his departing beams, as one by one they 
sped over the hill-tops, in the train of their retreat¬ 
ing lord, and she wished that she too might flee 
from the shadows that encompassed her, to the 
regions of eternal day. She thought of Leslie, 
“ Why did he not come ? He might be sick. Oh! 
fearful thought, he might be dead.” She never 
thought of him as changed. Through all the 
long days of bitterest trial, her trust was still un¬ 
flinching. If he were dead, oh! why could not 
she die! 

Suddenly her eye fell on an approaching car¬ 
riage. Her heart beat faster. It contained two 
gentlemen; and one was Leslie. 

The carriage stopped. He sprang out, the 
other followed. Oh! joy, oh l rapture; oh! golden 
dawning of a night of gloom. Painfully fast 
beat Mabel’s heart, but she could not move; she 
could not go to meet him, be would fly to her. 
Instinct would tell him where she was. Wildly 
and more wildly beat her heart, but still he came 
not. He would call for her, and she would go 
down to meet him ; she heard his voice upon the 
stairs. How it thrilled upon her heart strings. 
He woe coming. No—he only went into his room, 
the same he used to occupy. She heard him 
laughing gaily and her heart sickened. Would 
he not call for her ! She stepped out upon the 
piazza that ran along by his window, and there 
unseen, she listened. 

“ A charming place this,” said a strange voice. 
“ Did you say you had been here before ?” 

“Yes, two summers ago,” I spent a week here 
right pleasantly. There was a little girl here 
then, I wonder what has become of her t Her 
name was Mary—no—Mabel—Mabel Gray, a 
pretty little creature, shy and artless as a fawn, 
yet very loving withal. I remember she took 
quite a fancy to me, and I do believe shed a tear 
when I left Married now, I suppose.” 

“ Leslie, what afellow you are among the girls. 
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I wouldn’t have all your sins to answer for, for 
a fortune.” 

“ Oh 1 no harm in this case, I assure you not 
the least in the world. I only amused myself 
with her for a day or two. I really liked her 
ery well.” 

Mabel heard with eye distended, lips parted, 
oosom heaving wildly, yet she did not swoon. 
Every nerve in her frame quivered with the 
strong excitement. Insensibility was not for her. 
Was this the fond fruition of her hope ? This 
the meeting to which she had looked forward 
with such bright anticipations t Oh! no, it was 
some strange wild dream, some horrible night¬ 
mare. A gay laugh floated through the window 
to mock her hopes. 

She fled to her own room, and there hour after 
hour lay moaning in agony. Her brain grew 
wild. She scarce knew what she did, but rising, 
she clasped the cross that lay upon her bosom, 
his gift, and swiftly like a spectre glided down 
the stair-case. On she sped across the road, 
across the meadow, along the brookside, ming¬ 
ling like a moonbeam with the shadows of the 
century-old oaks. From rock to rock shd sprang 
like a wild roe in the chase, till reaching the old 
chesnut, she sat down in the self-same spot where 
two years before, she had first sat by Leslie’s 
side, _ 

Hunt Leslie rose early the next morning, and 
with his companion, started out toward the old 
rock under the chesnut 

“ Everything looks much as it used to when I 
was here before,” said Leslie. “ I should so 
much like to know what has become of that little 
Mabel. She was a sweet child; a girl of six¬ 
teen, I should suppose; but the most innocent, 
artless little creature you ever saw. If she isn’t 
married yet, and is half as fresh and pretty as 
she used to be, I should really like to renew my 
acquaintance with her.” 

“ It is a wonder you ever lost sight of her.” 

“ I believe I had some notion at the time of 
doing something for her; she was an orphan and 
quite friendless, but when I got back to town a 
thousand things happened to put her out of my 
mind.” 

“ You are a fickle-hearted creature, Leslie, I 
wonder what will become of you at last. Do you 
ever intend to marry ?” 

May-be one of these days—but what is that on 
yonder rock ? Ton my soul, it looks like the 
ghost we saw flitting across the meadow last 
night on a moonbeam.” 

“It is no ghost,” said hi and. “It is a 
human being; a girl, youn id pretty; and 
aslpep, I should say. Shall *. ' vake her ?” 

Leslie had sprung across tb - .ream, and stood 
speechless before the rock. » 


There, in the quivering shadow of the old 
chesnut, with one hand pressing the cross of a 
necklace to her lips, and the other lying beside 
her, her heavy golden tresses wet with the night 
dews, 8till and pale as in death, lay Mabel Gray. 
For a moment he spoke not Then stooping, he 
raised her in his arms, and softly pressing her 
delicate eyelids, he called to her. 

“Mabel, dear Mabel 1 Wake up; open your 
eyes, little sister, and speak to me. I have come 
back to you, Mabel. Won’t you speak to me ?” 

It was too late ; the spirit had fled. He could 
only bear the beautiful clay back to tho village, 
and their learn from Mrs. Warren that his own 
hand had wrought the ruin he beheld. No one 
accused him of it. They only said she had been 
melancholy for a year or two, and had at last 
gone craxy, they supposed, and wandered out to 
die. Of the cause of her melancholy they spoke 
not—he needed not to ask. 

Hunt Leslio was, with all his faults, a m«i to 
be loved. He had been in youth possessed of 
an imaginative temperament, exquisite sensibili¬ 
ties, and warm outgushing affections. A mo¬ 
ther’s hand might have moulded his character 
into perfect symmetry, but unfortunately he was 
early left to the care of a widowed father—a 
worldling, a man of thoroughly artificial life, 
who only saw that his son was a fine lad, rather 
womanish in some things, but still spirited. 
Seeing a little of the world would make a man 
of him. And so he cast him out early upon 
life, to have his. fine perceptions stunted, his 
ardent, impulsive feelings thrown back upon his 
heart, and finally to fall into the absurdity of 
believing all men hollow-hearted and artificial, 
when in his own heart he knew there thrilled 
a gushing fount of love. Ah! fatal error. Is 
not every heart an epitome of humanity ? Swells 
there not in every soul some germ of pure affec¬ 
tion, which needs only culture to beautify life 
with its blossomings, and to yield to its owner a 
rich harvest of true happiness. 

But Mabel proved an evangel to him. The 
pure, sweet life folded in that lily cup breathed 
itself out in fragrance; but the perfume was 
not lost. It embalmed another heart; and long 
after the perishable clay was mouldering in the 
dust, the life of Mabel Gray was working out 
rich results in the heart of Hunt Leslie. 

The love angel smiled upon him. A sweet 
little wife, quiet and unimpassioned in manner, 
but ^possessing a heart full of pure, earnest, 
deathless love, filled his home with joy. I think 
the spirit of Mabel Gray watched over that 
union, and blest it, for when bis first-born look¬ 
ed npon him, it was through the mild eyes of 
the little orphan girl; and he stooped and kissed 
them, and called the child Mabel. 
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“ Charles, Charles, the ring is found. Here it is!” 
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CHAPTER I. 

SUPBBBYITIOB. 

Tbb petite, inlaid dock on Charles Linddl’s 
parlor mantel trilled its song of six, and went on 
—never hesitating for a thought, never resting 
to study what he had written—rapidly and con¬ 
fidently ticking notes for filling the measures of 
the next composition. The sun, which was look¬ 
ing inquisitively in at a western window, seemed 
satisfied. It left the busy hands, and the face 
where its gild sat like smiles on the human 
countenance, crept softly np the satin-papered 
walls, dazzled for a moment the large mirror 
opposite, then slowly withdrew through the 
upper panes, and was seen playfully scattering 
rays—a broken sheaf of harvest—high among 
the June-robed branches of elm trees that front¬ 
ed and encrowned the cottage. 

A double row of the same noble species held 
a green canopy over the pass from the highway, 
which, had it led to a chateau, would have been 
styled an avenne, but now was sufficiently honored 
as a lane; just as a covering for the female head, 
when it companies with Russian sable, Lyons 
velvet, and moire antique, is always a hat; and 
when with simple “highland,” and quarter- 
doE&r de laine, is never more than a bonnet; or, 
as the wearer of those same fashionable articles 
Is a lady, while her sister in the humbler attire 
is a woman. Well, there is a Scrip^pal compa¬ 
rison Which elects the “ narrow way,” and tro- 
4 m* Iim been a hallowed name since the hour 
that Christ addressed by it his mother. 

The stately tree boles measured shadows far 
eastward across a lawn plumed with grass, and 
spangled with buttercups—shadows which at 
midday gathered themselves olose from the sun- 
heat, hut at this hour lay at foil length, enjoy¬ 
ing the evening freshness. 

Within the cottage yard, from beds describing 
many a geometrical figure, and all trimly border¬ 
ed bj box, sprang perennials and annuals; some 
in primal bloom, others charmless, save in 
remembrance; still others, and these the larger 
dues, hiding their time of triumph. The peony 
and fltwr de lie rejoiced that they flourished in 
day* of greater light and blessing than had the 
puritan moss-pinks and violets. The hollyhock, 
grim and landless, gave no pennies of sweetness 
to the supplicating breeze, wooed to his protec¬ 
tion no flighty butterfly, and proffered her sage 
eoonsel, nor ever lent aid to the bee in its honest 
striving; bat hoarded and concentrated on self 
the sum of his treasures and energies, ambitions 
solely' to look one fhture day in millionaire 
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grandeur over the heads of all his neighbors— 
over tiie white pickets forming the angle in 
which he stood. Ah ! should a death-frost come 
suddenly out of the strange land and cut down 
the sordid, the proud, ere the coveted goal be 
attained, to mingle with the earth-mould whence 
he sprang. 

Creepers had hastened np the white walla and 
began forming pleasant devices before the case¬ 
ments. A spray of rose reached in at an open 
sash a duster of carmine buds, which at the 
next dewy dawn would make their joyous debut- 

Upon the same sill, on a fair, round arm, a 
head massed in soft, brown, rippling hair, pillow¬ 
ed itself; lying heavily, as if burdened by some 
sorrow. The dainty clusters at intervals thrilled 
visibly upon their stem, as with wordless sym¬ 
pathy, and dappling the youthful cheek seemed 
caring to caress away its feverishness. There 
Were, besides, tears to be wiped from the blue 
eyes, when at the stroke of the hour they slowly 
lifted and turned towards the timeteller; and 
the dimness of their pupils, and swelling of the 
lids told painfully that these drops were only 
lingerers of a plentiful shower. 

Having in that glance assured herself how far 
the day had declined—she had been too deeply 
preoccupied to note the passing of time, or count 
musical strokes as they fell from seeming distance 
on her ear—the unstress of Dell Cottage rose, 
and simply throwing ever her white robe a soarf 
of. pink gauze, left the pretty parlor, passed 
through hall and yard, and down the shady lane. 
It was a way become familiar to her feet, for at 
each like fine sunsetting her husband, returning 
from town, looked to catch through the daily 
densing foliage, the earliest glimpse of that 
snowy drapery and a gipsey straw, its graceful 
promenade associate. 

But to-night Louisa did not, as usual, desoend 
the stqps with a sylphine bound. In vain, too, 
the flowers, that in eagerness leaned across the 
path from either side till almost meeting, clung 
modestly to the airy robe, and looked beseech¬ 
ingly up. She passed them by unheeding, accept¬ 
ing the offering of none, though her bosom wore 
only some drooping forget-me-nots from the 
field-slope, with a slip of sweet fern from the 
wood beyond. The little gate, accustomed to be 
burst open to afford her egress, and lightly 
swung after her as she ran on, uttered a creak 
of astonishment at feeling its latch staidly raised 
and as staidly replaced in Rs hold. Her heart 
was not the chorister of the birds, for whom 
every summer leaf seemed a mnsio page. It 
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beat heavily, and was more pained than gladden¬ 
ed by their blithe melody. 

Mrs. Iindell had taken bnt a few measured 
steps, when the person whom she had come forth 
to meet turned from the dusty highway towards 
his own -delightful retreat. In his advancing 
tread was more than its wonted elasticity— 
elatedness, exultation. On seeing his wife, the 
young lawyer lifted his hat with a playfully 
formal reverence, such as might have become 
him at opening a plea before Deborah under the 
palm tree. Charles Lindell, however, had never 
yet been given occasion to stand professionally 
before any judge. Retaining his hat in hand, it 
was let fall at his side, while the fingers of the 
other hand tossed back the dark, moist locks; 
and to his bared brow were welcomed the shade 
and wakening breeze. 

“ "Why, what has kept you, Louisa ?” he called, 
“I was sure of meeting you half-way to town, 
the evening is so fine.” 

Hie wife made a sudden effort to cast off the 
mantel of gloom which must present her strange 
in the eyes dearest to her; notwithstanding, the 
quickened step, smile, and pleasant salutation 
but imperfectly concealed its heavy, clinging 
folds. 

“ What is the matter, love ? What has happen¬ 
ed?” inquired Charles, in surprise, now suffi¬ 
ciently near to read her expression. 

“ Tou do not seem prepared to sympathize in 
anybody’s misfortunes,” she murmured, putting 
her hand in that of her husband, and turning 
towards the cottage. 

It was true that though the questioner’s tone 
and mien had changed, it was only to increased 
tenderness —not to apprehension of evil. 

“ Don’t I ?” he rejoined, heartily. “ Then it 
is because I feel so bravely able to snatch you 
from under your burden, in the twinkling of an 
•ye, only let me understand its nature. Since 
bidding you good morning, Louisa, I have been 
transformed into an armed host to put troubles 
to rout, and a lion and twelve jackals to hunt 
down and devour. Speak I what is this—a 
wife’s first grief?” Jenny has broken cage and 
forsaken her eggs, perhaps.” 

To this quizzing the other answered by raising 
a fair hand before her husband’s face. 

“ What fiend-masonry sign is that ?” he cried, 
“ I am not initiated.” 

“ Do please be a little serious, Charley,” plead 
his wife, her eyes again humid. 

“ I will, I will,” responded he, with a caress, 
and subdued at once. “ Forgive my jesting, 
dear. Now, shall I know the secret ?” 

“ So, you miss nothing from that hand ?” 

“What? No—the ring!” 

“Tea, Charles, the ring, I have lost it. Bell 
Harrington oame for me tibia morning to go over 


in the pasture beyond the grove, and see if the 
strawberries were not beginning to ripen. We 
were rambling about till near noon. When fc 
came home and stood smoothing my hair, I saw 
in the glass the ring gone from my finger. Oh! 

I have felt so—” 

“ It is n’t possible, is it, my love, that you 
have made yourself very unhappy over anything 
so trifling t Give it up; I’ll buy you two such 
for each finger, if you like, when—when the 
case that 1 have undertaken is disposed of. For 
I have a client-—yes, and one through whom I’m 
to win both money and reputation. It’s clear as 
day, Louisa. I’ll tell you all about it after tea. 
Tou once said you had a taste for the profession, 
and was going to be my student I shall under¬ 
stand my case better for attempting to explain it 
to you.” 

With the closing sentences all Lindell’s anima¬ 
tion returned, as a flame will rise anew when the 
jet cT eau which checked, without quenching, is 
turned off. But Louisa’s mood, like that water¬ 
spout, could not maintain an elevation, and 
tended speedily downward to the gulf of depres¬ 
sion. The young couple, accustomed to walk 
spiritually side by side, and hand in hand through 
peaceful ways, were for once far separated. 
The one could no more than look down with aa 
entreaty from his mountain of hope—the other 
could only glance upward, and that with gentle 
chiding, from her valley of dread. 

“ One would be apt to believe, Charles, that 
you place no estimate upon a wedding ring be¬ 
yond its jeweler’s value. If I took that view of 
the subject, gT might be indifferent about the loss 
of this.” 

“ The ring,” consented Charles, “ was valu¬ 
able chiefly for its associations; yet, growing 
daily happier in each other, as we always will 
be, surely it is no great matter that we cannot 
look upon the seal of our vows.” 

“ Oh! Charles, how is it that you so entirely 
misapprehend me ? I anticipated being laughed 
at, but I did not anticipate this.” 

“Misapprehend? Laughed at, Louisa?” 

“ The omen, my husband—the omen!’ 

Mr. Lindell, however well his course hitherto 
justified his wife’s suspicions of ridicule from 
him, did not smile, even never so fhinily. He 
knelt very humbly on his summit, and bowed 
pityingly towards her, only saying— 

“ Is then my little wife so superstitious ?” 

“ There! that is nearer meeting my expecta¬ 
tions. I can bear it better.” 

Both were silent as they entered the yard. 

“ Suppose, Charles,” resumed the wife, with 
more visible emotion, “ that we settle this only 
question upon which we could never agree.” 

“ How is it to be done ?” 

“I will tell you. This instance, ta it be the 
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tot. If the omen is not presently fulfilled — 99 
she shuddered, apprehensively—“I will out 
sway forever my faith, which yon call supersti¬ 
tion ; end if it w fulfilled”—she spoke solemnly 
— “ you are to doubt no more, nor with ridicule 
tempt judgments yet more terribly convincing.’* 

“That is fair. I accept the terms, absque ulla 
condition*, and not at all guessing in what color 
or shape the evidence is to be looked for. 1 am 
not, you well know, read in weirdly science. I 
may have heard the nature of this omen ex¬ 
pounded ; it does not occur tojny mind now.” 

“ 1 can show it you in some little rhymes that 
grandmother herself composed.” 

“ And who knows^” thought Charles, “ but 
that the dear old lady composed the omen also ?” 

Louisa repeated:— 

“ Vows at the altar spoken, tail with the ring that’s 
broken ,* 

The wedding circlet lost. Fortune and Fame are 
erost j 

Who sells it from the finger, on earth will briefly 
linger.” 

It was curious that Charles, so utterly incre¬ 
dulous, should recoil from the special stroke.* 
Had the application been of the first line or third, 
instead of the second, the effect would not have 
been so; in one case, even Louisa would scarce 
revered her dead grandmother’s wisdom so fur as 
to fear the prediction, and in the other—but that, 
obviously, needs not to be considered. As, 
therefore, it will not be supposed that “fortune 
and fame” were dearer to Charles Liudell than 
life and domestic happiness, it follows that his 
dismay was occasioned by seeing the former 
moat pregnable to evil. The commander of an 
army boldly exposed his defensible troops, mean¬ 
while oaring anxiously for those divisions which 
include the weak and wounded. 

CHAPTER II. 

THl YOUNG LAWYER'S FIRST CASE. 

On the morning of the day I have mentioned, 
LfnHftll had but entered his office when its door 
opened to the hand of a stranger, who, after eye¬ 
ing him sharply for a moment, turned and looked 
with impatient inquiry over the apartment 

“I want Mr. Lindell,” he then said, uncere¬ 
moniously, and in a voice sadly wanting tune. 

“Iam that person,” responded our friend. 

“ You l Are you a lawyer ?” the other, as he 
spoke, stiffly approached; and, if his words and 
expressed surprise, his look went further, 
and expressed contempt 

“ I profess to be one,” was Lindell’a undaunted 
rvply, and ho smiled and proffered his visitor a 
Mr. 

The latter remained considering him for full 
#*e minutes, and all the while there was an 
nrfiihifr crumpling of paper in his right hand, 
frm involuntary action of the musclca Then 


stretching forth the hand to the utmost length of 
the arm, he let fall from a bright its contents 
upon the table; being smoothed, they proved to 
be a letter addressed, O. Lindell, Eeq. The 
bearer sat down in silence to await its reading. 

The communication was from Mr. Harlowe, 
a master-mind in the profession, and the same 
under whom Lindell had read his course. Though 
briefs its sense was not divinable at a glance; 
for, in addition to its being a lawyer’s chirography, 
it was in pencil, illy able to bear the effacing 
process from which it had just emerged, and had 
been accomplished by a hand tortured in the 
flames of fever. It ran thus: 

“Dear Lindell :—The bearer, Mr. Thomas 
Hapgood, has a suit, a contested land claim, 
pending the term at hand. I undertook its 
management, and had given the papers a partial 
examination, when illness compelled a suspension. 
Finally, at atime to which I looked for acquittal, I 
lie folly acquitted for a typhoid. 

“I write this while my gaoler’s back happens 
to be turned, and at the extreme hasard of in¬ 
curring a penalty of solitary confinement. 

“My client is thrown, by my misfortune, into 
an element native to fishes, not men; and of a 
temperature whioh would speedily fit the piecit 
for the table of the homo. 

“The case cannot be put over, and I know no one 
bettor likely to grasp its intricacies and make 
ready to defend it in the limited time allowed, 
than yourself. Accordingly I have recommended 
you to my client, who is to call upon you at once. 

“I need not ask you, as my representative, to 
do your best Your fortune is made if you suc¬ 
ceed. Harlowe.” 

The second that Lindell removed the letter 
from before his eyes, Mr. Hapgood, who during 
the three or four minutes occupied in its de¬ 
cyphering, had writhed in his seat from excite¬ 
ment and impatience, brought his chair by a 
sudden jerk nearer the lawyer’s, and questioned: 

“Well, what do you think of it?” 

“Your suit? 1 am ignorant of everything 
beyond its bare nature.” 

“Of course.” Mr. Hapgood drew from a 
breast pooket a package bound with red tape, 
and struck it down upon the table. He then 
hastened to give a succinct account, from which 
it appeared that the property in dispute was the 
bequest of an uncle, whose estate it was; and 
that another nephew of the deceased, wrathful 
at not bring himself remembered in the will, had 
rested, on some pretended informality of the same, 
a claim which he was moving heaven and earth, 
or earth and inferno, to substantiate. It was 
not to be doubted, Mr. Hapgood said, that at the 
trial forged titles would be produced, and false 
witnesses brought to the stand; it would be for¬ 
tunate, indeed, for the cause of right, whioh was 
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and jury proved themselves above bribery. 

Quarrels born of consanguineous parents are 
always the greatest monsters, and the most diffi* 
cult to tame, bind, or slay. What, in this 
instance, more utterly precluded the possibility 
of private adjustment was that the two branches 
had sprung on feudal sides of the trunk, and the 
favorite employment of both, since they took on 
their spelling-book leaves, had been to nest 
caterpillars to haunt the fruit of one another. 
Notwithstanding each had his yearly increase, 
not, it is true, of a character to be of much social 
benefit, it never won children’s admiration, never 
refreshed a pilgrim weary on his journey, nor 
woke gaiety by the winter fireside of the cottager. 
No, but the apples of their bearing were hard, 
juiceless, yellow gnarls, to which the stems clung, 
and which clung to tip stems, while October winds 
shed for use the wholesome store of their neigh¬ 
bors. So they heaped their gold, and people 
marvelled at the riches of the cousins H&pgood, 
Now had oome the crisis of the mutual enmity; 
these off-shoots agreed to light a fire at their 
root, in order to test which would survive its 
antagonist. 

“ What do you think?” repeated Hapgood, at 
the end of his narrative. 

“I should require time to examine the papers 
before forming any opinion,” Lindell replied. 

“How much time? remember there’s none to 
be wasted.” 

“I think I understand—you are undecided 
whether to trust your suit to my management.” 

“ Exactly: I want to hear you talk out, then 
I can judge of your quality.” 

(< Call in an hour, sir, and I may be able to 
gratify you.” 

“Take your hour, then. As with me these 
arrangements must have precedence of all other 
business, I can as well remain.” 

With a martial tread, Mr. Hapgood removed | 
to the other end of the apartment and sat down 
facing the wall. In desire, the attorney thrust 
him down stairs and locked the door against him. 
The man might keep dumb as the table, yet the 
knowledge that an ungenial “ spirit was present,” 
oould not but be a trammel on the forced inves¬ 
tigation. He wpnted the momentous hour to him¬ 
self, and knew he could have had it had his possible 
client but chosen to act upon a plain suggestion; 
for, in this division of the day, all those whose 
business eggs were successfully hatched, attended 
briskly to clucking and scratching, and the rest 
were patiently sitting out their term, perhaps on 
living ovoids, perhaps on chalk or wooden ones. 

Lindell detected a trembling hand while un¬ 
doing the package and arranging the papers in 
convenient order before him. He experienced a 
nervousness in fancying those severe, gray eyes 


studying him; tike heavy brows rising and winking 
tike the flapping wing of an owl before the mouth 
of a boar’s den. Several times he bent a furtive 
look off the mortgages and warranties towards 
the point where the human had resolved himself 
into an automaton, each time his doubts were 
comforted—the transformation was complete. 
There was only in the distant seat the figure of 
a man, Its back presented, having no more show 
of vitality than either of the two plaster busts 
standing in their respective corners to the right 
and left of this ceptre-piece. 

Mr. Hapgood was, it may be, fifty years of 
age. The furrows and cross-furrows, which the 
digging for gold had traced upon his brow, sig¬ 
nified him more; still the jet of his hair and 
whiskers was almost unintermingled, albeit, the 
brows and lashes of his eyes were perfectly gray, 
like their pupils. He was of medium stature, 
with a heavy, muscular frame, high shoulders, a 
darkly florid complexion, and flinty set, features. 
He had never married, though report said he was 
once engaged to a lady of taste, and considerable 
personal attractiveness; but, in consequence of 
her father’s failure in business, precipitately with¬ 
drew, resolving the courtship annihilated. What 
had passed for an offered heart, proved solely a 
dried skin-pouch held out for being filled with 
coins and bank notes, of which the proposed 
father-in-law was believed to possess an abund¬ 
ance. He ventured no second negotiation of the 
kind. The lady had an escape which the wife of 
the other Hapgood, cousin of her intended, and, 
in character, his twin, well might, and most sin¬ 
cerely did, envy till the day of her early death. 

At length, in the stillness of the lawyer’s office, 
might have been marked a distinction between 
the busts and the full length figure in the midst 
While the former maintained in their bearing 
the jewel of consistency, the latter raised gradu¬ 
ally its right hand and drew forth a massive gold 
lever watch, upon which it dropped its regards 
and continued resting them devoutly. Precisely 
fifty-five of the sixty minutes stipulated for, had 
expired. 

Three-quarters of an hour since the lawyer 
became utterly oblivious of the addition to his 
statues. For awhile after entering in earnest 
upon the investigation, he dwelt much on the 
word “intricacies,” occuring in his magister’s 
letter, then even that was left behind. Lastly, 
a light like the blase of noonday flashed to his 
brain; with a conqueror’s shout he leaped from 
his labyrinth. 

Strangely, the semblance by the opposite wall 
seemed for a second vibrating to the sound; one 
might almost have imagined its head about giving 
a turn; but the movement, if, indeed, it was real, 
ceased, and it again took up its passiveness. 

The third, fourth, the last minute of the last 
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five of the hour flowed, and on the instant a 
miracle was reloaded; the man of iron retained 
to breathing day, and sprang upright. With the 
march of a soldier, charging across farrows of 
the fallen, he advanced to the table for the third 
time, demanding: 

“What do yon thinkf* 

Lindell was leaning back in his chair, his arms 
negligently folded, <the key document poising 
itself on his knee, the glad brow 1 relaxed, the lips 
apart and smiling, the eyes looking within. The 
fever of application had passed, and a delicious 
oonvaleeoence succeeded. He became aware of 
a presence only when the familiar question struck 
his ear. 

“I think,” he replied* recovering himself with 
a slight start, “if you shall be pleased to consti¬ 
tute me your counsel, 1 wiH serve you to the 
utmost” 

“Humph! who wouldn’t? But can you do 
anything?—that’s what I must know.” 

“Then, let me say, sir, for your assurance, I 
And dhe point which I believe must prevail 
against any and all which can be brought to op¬ 
pose.” 

“Ton calculate I’m Ukely to win ?” 

“I do,.decidedly.” 

“Very well,” and Mr. Hapgood resumed his 
original seat, adding, “Now hear me.” 

The other gave attention. At the end of a 
minute’s silence Mr. Hapgood prooeeded:— 

“ I love money”—fixing upon the table a look 
ef seeming power to lift from it, a double eagle, 
and transfer the same to his pocket—“but I love 
justice better. (His listener thought revenge might 
be the more correct term.) For me to lose the 
case would be something, for my enemy to gain 
it would be more. Now wheat Mr. Harlowe Bent 
me here with an affair involving twenty thousand 
dollars in cash, and a hundred thousand in feeling, 
I did not expect to find a boy, a stripling without 
experience—a mere blank leaf out of Blaekstone. 
Mr. Lind All, what are you worth t How much 
property have you?” 

Charles’ face had reddened during the last part 
of this speech, his lip^ opened for a reply which 
would have terminated the interview where it 
was; but his ambition was greater than his pride, 
so he bridged over the insult and answered frank¬ 
ly, though with very evident excitement, the 
abrupt and mysterious dosing question. 

** About one thousand dollars, sir, is all Dell 
Cottage and grounds.” 

“Very good. Pledge me your estate against 
aa undivided half of mine in dispute, or, if it 
euits you better, an equal amount in cash—one 
thooeand against ten—that you will win my oauee, 
and 1 give it up to you.” 

*• I accept the terms,” eried the young attorney. 
A t the same time, fortunately or unfortunately, 


a third man Mitered: a form of agreement hurried* 
ly drawn up, the signatures of the parties, and the 
instrument lodged with this third person, sealed 
the compact. It seemed scarce five minutes thal 
intervened from the making of the proposition to 
ita sealing. The metal poured into its mould a 
liquid, thus quickly assumed unalterable shape. 

Upon time for reflection being allowed, our 
friend on his part saw nothing to regret in the sud¬ 
den step; on the contrary, the more he studied the 
case, the clearer and more conclusive did it appear 
that only carefal management was needed to secure 
a verdict for the defendant, his olient. Indeed, so 
sanguine, so ardent, so absorbed was he, as more 
than half to feel the struggle over, and his star 
already risen resplendent. For the instant, on 
meeting any acquaintance, he expected congratu¬ 
lation on his brilliant success. When that evening 
he turned his office key in its lock and set off for 
home, it was with the sober sentiment that the 
matter was sifted from beginning to end, and he 
quite ready for the court-room and the contest. 

CHAPTER III. 

TUB TWA L. 

In the purchase of Dell Cottage, Charles and 
Louisa had united their interests, the former 
said, as in everything else. Five hundred dollars 
of tiie investment was the legacy of the grand¬ 
parent to the fair orphan whom she had reared 
from her cradle; a like amount, when needed for 
so requisite a purpose, was spared Lindell from 
his father’s not over fall purse; and the newly- 
wedded pair entered upon life together with a 
transport of enjoyment and anticipation ten times 
greater that their lovely home was the total of 
their worldly possessions. 

The grandmother, who had recently borne to 
the grave her weight of years, was well worthy 
the deep affection and reverence with which her 
foster daughter regarded her; yet she was not 
free from the moral infirmity common to our raoe; 
none of all Adam’s posterity, has been able to 
climb quite out of the pit of his fall, upon the fair 
plain of innocence. With the many excellencies 
of which she moulded a character for her young 
charge, one unhappy adulteration was employed. 
The nature of that will have been understood 
from the torment Louisa gave herself on account 
of impending evil foreshadowed by the loss of 
a ring. 

Notwithstanding, the dear old lady was never 
herself superstitious. Barly left a widow, with 
a life-annuity which exempted her from every 
thought of exertion, she first turned to the 
sibylline art as a diversion in the cheerful seclu¬ 
sion to which she withdrew for life. And so it 
was, that daring the long period of more than 
twosoore years she acquired all visionary lore; 
yet the mildew s*"* not at all into the texture 
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of her character. She could Irik gravely about 
prognostics andapparitions, meanwhile accredit¬ 
ing their existence as little as the general reader 
accredits the authenticity of Gulliver's exploits 
or the marvels of the Arabian Nights. 

She proved the serpent tamer who, though 
secure from danger himself, exposes others to be 
bitten. Her holiday mantle descended to her 
grand-daughter as a garment of every day wear. 
To the latter the dream-book was inspiration; 
veritable fortunes were traced in tea-grounds; 
she never knew a time when she would as lief 
see the new moon over her left shoulder as over 
her right. 

Mrs. Lindell received the knowledge of her 
husband’s contract with Mr. Hapgood as indubi¬ 
table confirmation of all she was fearing. From 
the moment the particulars were imparted to her, 
the chaos of her apprehensions assumed tangi¬ 
bility. Dell Cottage was surely lost to them. 
She dosed the eyes of her worship, disposed its 
cold limbs, and poured out her heart-break await¬ 
ing the moment when she should no longer behold it. 

Charles’nursing the sick fancy of his wife, 
himself by love rendered morbidly sympathetic, 
ended only in his own mortal infection. Not that 
he came to believe the omen; no, he argued not 
decidedly; still, so far as the proof of its falsity 
depended on any capability of action, he might 
as well have believed. He suffered the direst 
self-condemnation on account of having risked 
Louisa’s share of the estate; every tear and sigh 
of heir’s went to his heart a distinct reproach, and 
all the more poignant because unintentional. 
From the vale of that first night’s anxious watch¬ 
ing arose mists obscuring more and more the 
beams of hope in which he beheld the previous 
evening. 

It was late when the lawyer entered his office 
the next day. He immediately relocked the door, 
determined to go vigilantly over the ground of 
yesterday, and try if there oould not be gathered 
anew some of the treasures of confidence he had 
so suddenly lost. But his mind was not in con¬ 
dition; and everything, chamdion like, imbibed 
its dismal hue. The frenzy with which he seized 
upon those points which had seemed well able to 
support his weight, shattered them one and all, 
and left no means to him of rising above his 
calamity. He gave over the attempt at last, and 
called his courage not merely swooned, but quite 
dead—beyond power of resuscitation. He would 
have humbled himself to go to Mr. Hapgood and 
beg release from the bond, and to have the un¬ 
fortunate suit given into other hands, only that 
he knew from the character of the man, such 
application would be rejected with sneers. 

In answer to the first person seeking admit¬ 
tance, Charles flew to open the door, happy to 
be delivered from his miserable solitude. 


Much the same passed the remaining three 
days preceding the final issue. Mrs. Lindell’s 
excitement had settled into a Dead Sea melan¬ 
choly, near which it was impossible for any ex¬ 
istence to thrive. Her husband, If ever daring 
the morning’s absence, he somewhat overcame the 
effect of its malaria, the moment he breathed it 
again at the evening return was again brought 
low. When he would have ocmfbrted Louisa 
with the assuranoe that should the wont beial 
indeed, his father would find'means to redeem 
their home, she only wept on, replying:— 

“Remember, Charles, it says, “fortune and 
feme.” If your reputation, for which we have 
both been so ambitious, is blasted, of what ac¬ 
count is Dell Cottage 1” 

The case of Hapgood m. Hapgood come duly 
before the court. Lindell took his place as coun¬ 
sel for the defence, with a mien best suited to 
the prisoner’s dock. This was instantly remarked 
by the plaintiff's counsel—noted for one of the 
shrewdest and most unaorupulons specimens in 
the profession—who with secret exultation asked 
himself if having a milk-and-water antagonist, 
with whom argument'could be cowed dumb, 
wasn’t an excellent set off to being on the wrong 
side of a question. 

In the progress of the trial, his overbearing 
demeanor affected Charles as it would not have 
done under different circumstances. The latter 
permitted his witnesses to be browbeaten; and 
those of the other side to escape from the stand 
honorably, when a pebble of cross-questioning 
cast at the proper moment would have crushed a 
testimony to atoms. Hapgood, the plaintiff, was 
in ecstacies; his relative, the defendant, in torture 
equalled by his wrath. A score of times he was 
on the point of springing up, declaring his counsel 
a fool, and himself another for employing Mm, 
and so rushing from the court-room. But he 
restrained his ire, only betraying it by the con¬ 
stant shuffling of his pair of heavy gray brows. 

With the close of the morning session of the 
second day, all the testimony was ill. The after¬ 
noon was set apart tor the pleas, after wiiich the 
ease would be given to the jury. 

The spacious court-room was thronged. The 
question was in itself of sufficient interest to draw 
together hundreds acquainted personally or by 
reputation with the parties. Added to these 
general spectators, each of the counsel attracted 
his particular followers; one, a class ever ready 
to huzza for talent —the same be it expended in 
the oause of the prince of darkness, as the prince 
of light,—the other, those by whom he was 
esteemed for private worth, ot who were curious 
to listen to his maiden speech. 

lindell’s bearing disappointed and mortified 
his friends. He was not ignorant of the prevailing 
sentiment, his ear having caught words here and 
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there lei fell; and, besides, it was dearly enough 
legible in the regards he everywhere dm*. Bat 
it did not maoh affect him; he was astonished at 
his sudden apathy, and that astonishment boanded 
the sum of his erasable energies. 

The plea for the prosecution opened with a 
strain of eloquence that fixed the universal atten¬ 
tion ; it proceeded with a system of loglo as false 
is it was insidious. One after another, every 
point of testimony was strained, every oireum- 
stanoe in evidence warped ingeniously to fhvor 
this side. For a time the attorney’s audacious 
canning was palpable to judge and jury; the 
farmer while he listened turned uneasy glances 
towards the latter, and threaded the hair of his 
temples with his fingers—a manifestation which 
those accustomed to see him on the bench, well 
understood as the effiuenoe of nervous excite¬ 
ment Bat at length the other overpowered; 
even his honor succumbed to its influence, and 
ceased to struggle. AH viewed the defendant’s 
case utterly hopeless. 

Not a syllable was lost npon linden, who yet, 
his best thoughts with the wife he had that morn¬ 
ing left too ill to rise, heard as little moved as the 
most disinterested spectator. As his opponent 
dosed and resumed his seat with an heir of con¬ 
scious triumph, he, for the first time since the 
commencement of the trial gathered resolution 
to look foil in the face of his client. This ex¬ 
pression was a prayer for Dell Cottage. It was 
answered by one worthy of Shylock. Lindell 
well knew that the bond would be most mercilessly 
exacted. 

There was wondering whether the counsel for 
the defence would not decline to respond—the 
case was so dearly the other’s. Something of 
this had occurred to Charles himself, as to be 
preferred before an abortive attempt, when at 
the critical moment, the Sheriff brought a mes¬ 
sage from Borne person in the ante-room, urgently 
demanding to speak with him there. At LindeH's 
desire, the court stayed proceedings, and he 
obeyed the summons trembling for the news of 
his wife, which he never doubted, were to be com¬ 
municated. 

As he passed hastily into the apartment, U was 
Louisa herself who flew to meet him, exclaiming 
in a subdued and agitated voice: 

“Charles, Charles, the ring is found—see, 
here it is upon my finger! I had put H carefully 
away before going out, and forgot it I remem¬ 
ber it all now very well.” 

Charles gazed at her without speaking. Louisa 
had recovered her natural and nobler form. The 
young wife yearned to cast herself into the arms 
of her husband, confess her error with repentant 
tears, implore forgiveness, and renounce the su¬ 
perstition which had so nearly betrayed them to 
ruin; indeed she knew not, nor durst ask, whether 


upon their beautiful home the seal of doom were 
not already set; and if so, pity was due her hus¬ 
band alone—for herself, she would take with 
brave heart the wages of her folly. Deferring 
the demonstration in the first exercise of newly 
aoquired self-discipline, she merely said: 

“ When the court adjourns, husband, will you 
come tome at Aunt Mary’s ?” and resolutely turn¬ 
ing away, descende d to the street 

Our friend sat down here to recollect himself 
till the few minutes granted him had nearly ex¬ 
pired, when he rose and returned before the court 
Every eye saw that in his brief absence he had 
been the subject of a notable miracle. He ap¬ 
peared Orion in his exaltation, with the strong 
robe upon him and the indomitable weapon in his 
grasp, Sirius following him, and thePleiads flying 
before. 

The sensation was intense when the disconcerted 
and appearently defeated lawyer stood manfully 
forth, and stamped with integrity of purpose, 
unsheathed his sword to battle. He swept toge¬ 
ther the straws of his opponent’s argument, and 
brought down fire among them; presently was 
left of them only the fugitive cinders and the 
stench of their consuming. Thrice the clock 
struck while he went on; not a single auditor 
moved from his seat, not an eye wandered, and 
throughout the vast assembly reigned the hush 
of solitude. 

Charles was far from realizing at the time the 
success of his effort; he only knew his shackles 
struck off, and acted as he was acted upon by in¬ 
nate power. 

The Judge followed with the charge; it was 
comprised in a few plain words; the Jury bowed 
their heads consulting together, then, without 
leaving their seat, rendered a verdict for the de¬ 
fendant. Acclamations burst from every quarter 
| of the oourt-room; handkerchiefs waved from 
the gallery; minutes elapsed before a call to - 
order was attempted. Afterward it so far pre¬ 
vailed as to admit of the form of adjournment 
being gone through. And now became known a 
different cause of excitement—a lady in the gal¬ 
lery had fainted. 

Lindell raised his eyes and was beckoned to, 
with a gesture of alarm, by their relative at 
whose house he had believed Louisa stopping. 
Comprehending it instantly, he broke through the 
congratulating throng to aid in conveying out his 
unconscious wife. It subsequently appeared that 
Mrs. Lindell on reaching her Aunt’s, found that 
lady ready for departure to the court-room, in 
order, she said, to “hear Charlie’s plea;” and 
rather than be to her the occasion of a confessed 
disappointment, she adopted the painful alternate 
of accompanying her thither. Entering shortly 
after Charles had risen, they listened, unknown 
to him, till the dose of bis brilliant appeaL The 
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revulsion of Louisa’s feelings when the result was 
announced, proved greater than her ability to 
endure. 

Immediately on being borne from the heated 
room she began to revive, Charles had placed her 
in the carriage of their relative, and was enter¬ 
ing to seat himself for her support, when some 
hand tightened with a vice-like grasp on his own. 
Turning he encountered his olient, Mr. Hapgood. 


“ Ton did well, finally,” the latter said, in his 
sententious style, but in his voice and manner 
was a wonderful relaxation from his habitual as¬ 
perity. 

When the hand was withdrawn a paper remain¬ 
ed in that of the young barrister. A glance suf¬ 
ficed to confirm his intuition—it was a check for 
ten thousand dollars, the stipulated reward of his 
services. 


A HOME IN THE WEST. 

BT MV. P. BOBINSOK. 


Ho! Friends in the elder world hoary. 
Reposing beyond the bine deep, 

All covered with battle-fields gory, 

Where Misery wakes bat to weep; 

Lorn exiles from realms of oppression, 

And victims of Tyranny’s might; 

What’er be your name or profession, 

We welcome you here with delight 

Away from those lands rendered dreary, 

By ills that allow you no rest, 

Gf undeserved injuries weary, 

Come, come to the beautiful West: 

Oh! yes, while the war-clouds are looming, 
Enveloping banner and crest, 

And the thunders of battle are booming, 
Escape to a home in the West! 

Weep not, when those graves ye remember, 
Where parents and cherished ones lie ; 

They fear not the ohills of December, 

Nor smile when the vernal winds sigh ; 

For sweeter, at last will ye slumber, 

And softer your low eouoh shall be, 

If, having been ranked with their number, 
Te rest with the brave and the free. 

A thousand sweet motives impel you 
To follow the track of the sun; 

Nor can ye —your own heart will t«U you— 
Lire happy till this shall be done. 


Then come, rear your cot in the wild-wood „ 
That sighs for the sound of your blows. 

And there, in the prattle of childhood. 

And plenty and peace find repose. 

Broad prairies with herbage are waving, 

Te teU you how rich is their eoil; 

Oh! speed the bright plough they are craving, 
And take their warm thanks for your toil! 
The bosom of earth holds a treasure 
That ages would fail to impair; 

In this, would ye share without measure ? 

To have but to ctelve for it there . 

Here, show, by beneficent action, 

A character fair as the light; 

Unwarped by the phrenzy of faction, 

And firm in maintaining the right. 

Teach despots that, calmly submitting 
To laws in which equity reigns, 

Ye know how to do what is fitting, 

Unaided by scourges or ohains. 

Then, when all those toils shall have ended, 
That gladdened your own chosen hearth, 
And ashes with ashes are blended, 

And earth again mingled with earth, 

Warm hearts your loved image shall treasure, 
And halo the place of your rest, 

While viewing, with soul-thrilling pleasure, 
The hornet that ye formed in the Weet 


AGRICOLA. 

BY JOHN CABB MILLS B. 


When slowly sinks the setting sun' 
Adown the rosy, redd’ning west. 

The weary swain, his labor dooe, 

His cottage seeks, and dreams of rest. 
His prattling babes around him press— 
A merry, mirthful, happy throng— 

To claim the rustle’s rough caress, 

And listen to his nutio song. 

His loving spouse, with beaming smiley 
Breathes her fond welcome in his ear; 
And trills a soothing air the while 
Her hands prepare their evening oheor. 

He looks around his peaceful home— 

Ha smiles upon hie girls and boys, 


And wonders that mankind should roam# 
Or seek abroad forbidden joys. 

The placid current of his life 
Flows on, a calm, unruffled stream, 

As free from sorrow, care and strife. 

As youthful Fancy’s morning dream. 
His wife and children—ail his wealth, 
He toils and earoe alone for them; 

His only badge the glow of health, 

And love his only diadem. 

As slowly sinks the setting sun 
Adown the rosy, redd’ning west, 

So, when the day of life is done. 

Shall he, as calmly, sink to rest. 
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A LEGEND OF NOVAHEEVAH 


BT H. P. CANTWBLL. 


No period of our national history has proved 
more prolific of romantic incidents than those of 
the Revolution and the War of 1812. These 
important events called into full activity what¬ 
ever of ambition, of passion, or of energy had 
before slumbered in the character of the people. 
The American novelist need go no further than 
those stirring times in search of ample and 
attractive themes. They are to be found in the 
confusion of the battles, where fought and bled 
the bravest sons of liberty; in the distant home 
where prayers for their safety and success went 
forth from matrons and from maids; in the 
recesses of the primeval forests; out upon the* 
waste of waters, and amid the cultivated fields 
and busy seats of civilization. 

Those familiar with the events of the second 
war with England, have doubtless more than 
once reflected with admiration on the remark¬ 
able career of Captain Porter, in the Pacific 
Ocean. The annals of the American Navy, 
glorious as they are, present nothing more strik¬ 
ing, either in point of romantic interest, or of 
indomitable daring. On the 26th day of October, 
1812, the Essex sailed from Boston, under orders 
to meet Commodore Bainbridge with the Consti¬ 
tution and Hornet, at Porto Pray a, in St. Jago, or 
at Fernando de Noronha. The Constitution and 
Hornet being otherwise engaged, the contem¬ 
plated rendezvous was not effected; and Captain 
Porter being left at his own disposal, resolved 
' alone to direct his course towards the Pacifio. 
¥Ti« charts were imperfect, and his stores wholly 
insufficient for so long a cruise; but expecting 
to fell in with British fishermen, whom he knew 
to be generally well supplied with necessaries, 
lie trusted to them to famish what his ship 
might require. He passed through the storms 
of Cape Horn in safety, touched at Valparaiso, 
about a year after he had left home, 

anchored among the Marquesoe Islands, to refit 
prepare for his return. During this period 
he had captured several vessels richly freighted, 
of which he had sent home. With those 
that remained upon his hands he moored at the 
beautiful Island of Novaheevah, which he took 
possession of in behalf of the United States, 
nam ed after President Madison. The natives 
received the visitors with hospitality, and both 
women and men came off in large numbers to 
the vessels to greet them. It was here that the 
incidents occurred, which it now becomes our 
purpose to relate. 

Attached to Captain Porter’s expedition was a 
young gentleman, whom we shall call Raymond, 


the son of a highly respootable family in New 
England, and an intimate friend of the com¬ 
mander himself. He went out in the . Essex 
without any defined position or command among 
the officers, but simply in the oharaoter of a 
volunteer, thirsting for the excitement of naval 
life, and eager to aid his country in the impor¬ 
tant struggle through which she was then passing. 
He had barely attained the age of twenty-one 
years, and united to an unusually graceful per¬ 
son, possessed intellectual and moral endowments 
of a superior order. Carrying with him the 
best wishes of all who knew him, and confident 
of the honors he was to win, he contemplated 
with proud satisfaction the career that seemed 
to be opening before him. In Hie exploits which 
signalized the earlier part of the expedition, he 
was seen among the foremost, evincing by his 
cool intrepidity no ordinary capacity for the 
duties of his new sphere. The stem commander 
smiled approvingly on the enthusiasm of his 
youthful friend, and predicted that he would 
soon win and wear the highest dignities of his 
profession. Arrived at Novaheevah, the officers 
of the Essex were about to go on shore. A 
friendly message was brought to them with a 
certain degree of formality from Toneweoga, the 
prince of the tribe that dwelt npon the coast 
This aboriginal potentate welcomed his white 
visitors to the island, and invited such of them 
as were disposed to go, to his own habitation. 
Thither, Captain Porter accordingly proceeded, 
attended by Lieut. Downes, his second in com¬ 
mand, Raymond and one or two others from the 
ships. Toneweoga seemed hospitable in the 
extreme, and paraded before them the treasures 
of his wigwam with ludicrous ostentation. But 
the fairest otyect there, or in the whole of the 
sequestered vale, was Ayah, the daughter of the 
monarch and pride of the people. A savage 
though she was, and accustomed only to the rude 
usages of that benighted isle, she was still 
superior to all the women of her nation in 
beauty, grace, and female modesty. She had 
just finished her eighteenth summer, and her 
black hair, brilliant eyes and queenlike mien 
impressed upon the beholder a conviction of her 
fitness to occupy another and very different 
sphere of life. The gaze of the officers was 
fixed upon her with admiration, as she appeared 
in answer to her father’s summons and immedi¬ 
ately retired. The savage chief noticed their 
manner with evident pleasure, but plainly inti¬ 
mated that none of them must think of Ayah as 
his companion, as she was already pledged to 
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become the wife of a neighboring chief, between 
Whom and himself he desired that amicable rela¬ 
tions should subsist. 

On their way back to the Essex, Captain Por¬ 
ter Raymond discoursed together on the 
strange scene in which they found themselves 
actors. “There is much in all this,” said the 
fbrmer, “ from which any of us may profit You 
saw that Indian .girl, wholly untutored, and yet 
of majestic deportment I really do not know a 
belle in Boston or New York, who would not 
envy her the possession of such hair and eyes.” 

“ Nor I ” replied Raymond; “ she is indeed a 
native queen—one who would wear a crown 
becomingly in any land in the world.” 

Porter slightly smiled. “Your enthus iasm 
outruns mine,” said he; “I was disposed to 
admire her sufficiently myself, but you quite sur¬ 
pass me, at least in the expression of what you 
feel. I had no idea before that you were so 
very susceptible.” 

“ I never have supposed that I was particu¬ 
larly so,” rejoined the young volunteer, laugh¬ 
ing; “but such may be the case perhaps. At 
all events, I am free to confess that I have yet 
seen no beauty elsewhere equal to Ayah's.” 

“Suppose we carry her off with us a prise,” 
suggested the captain. 

The youth started. “You are not in ear¬ 
nest?” he asked. The expression of his com¬ 
panion’s face at once satisfied him that he was 
not. It was an expression at once amused and 
satirical! Raymond began to fear he was quis¬ 
ling him, and frit a little annoyed. 

“But we must not forget,” continued the 
captain in the same strain, that Ayah'is pro¬ 
mised to another. What a pleasant rival you 
would have in that son of tike forest! I shud¬ 
der to think of the hostile meeting that must 
ensue.” 

Raymond’s good humor retained. “Iam con¬ 
tent to receive your jests,” he answered; “but 
do not be apprehensive that I shall ever be 
tempted to break lance in the lists of love, even 
though the ungloved hand of yonder dusky 
Island princess be the prise of successful valor.” 

Here, the friends having reached the beach, 
the conversation terminated. They entered a 
small boat that lay in waiting, and in a few 
minutes stepped on board their ship. Raymond 
was observed to be unusually meditative during 
the rest of the day, and when he retired to his 
berth, his thoughts, attempt to govern them as 
he might, would, in spite of him revert to Ayah. 


Several days had elapsed since the arrival of 
the American vessels in the Bay of Novaheevah, 
and the captain had succeeded in erecting on the 
shore a small fort, and several temporary build¬ 
ings to be ooeupied during the time necessarily 


consumed in preparations for their homeward 
voyage. The natives continued to show the 
visitors all kindness, and Toneweoga solicited 
their interference in his behalf, in a war that 
was then raging between his own subjects and 
the Happahs, a hostile tribe dwelling in the 
neighboring mountains. Lieut. Downes was ac¬ 
cordingly despatched with a small detachment 
of men to the scene of action. He was accom¬ 
panied by Raymond as his second in command, 
on the occasion. The success of the little party 
was complete, and they returned to their quar¬ 
ters in triumph, followed by the delighted savages, 
who rent the air with their shonts of joy. 
Downes and Raymond thenceforward became the 
especial favorites of the chief, who took greet 
pleasure in making them sensible of the obliga¬ 
tions under which he rested to their promptitude 
and courage. Frequently at the royal residence, 
Raymond had more than one opportunity of 
seeing and conversing by signs with the lovely 
Ayah, whose eyes became accustomed to light up 
with pleasure at his approach. She was an apt 
pupil, and it was not long before the impulsive 
young sailor found himself teaching her various 
significant words in his own tongue. It was a 
dangerous lesson, as well for the teacher as 
for the pupil, for Toneweoga was a jealous 
father, and notwithstanding his apparent friend¬ 
ship for the strangers, would be easily provoked 
against them if he were to know that one of 
them was engaged in thwarting some of his most 
cherished designs. The savage when offended 
knows no reconciliation; and Raymond stood on 
the brink of a precipice, with his eyes closed to 
the danger that awaited him. Ayah evidently 
hated her betrothed lover, and many times be¬ 
sought the American to take her with him to his 
own land, where, she said, she would be Ms 
faithful servant forever. Innumerable were the 
questions which she asked him respecting the 
manners and customs of Ms country people; and 
expressed, as these enquiries were, in the most 
musical of all mixed jargons, it is not singular 
that they interested him, while it often puzzled 
him to comprehend their import Raymond was 
no treacherous spirit, and would sooner hare 
sacrificed Ms most ambitious projects, than liave 
injured, knowingly, the peace of mind of the 
artless Indian girl; but his nature was ardent 
and the words that came from his lips were not 
always duly tempered with wisdom. He felt the 
irksomeness of the delay to wMoh his compani¬ 
ons and himself were subjected, and endeavored 
to pass it away in the most agreeable maimer in 
Ms power; while at the same time his moral 
training was too Mgh and honorable to permit 
him to trifle with the innocence of one, who had, 
from the first, regarded him as a being of a 
superior order. His position soon became em- 
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b ur re s eiug In the extreme, for it was evident 
that the beautiful savage loved him with all the 
passionate devotion which might have been anti¬ 
cipated under the circumstances. Added to this, 
Captain Porter had grown anxions on his friend’s 
account, noticing his fireqnent fits of abstraction, 
and guessing at their cause, and had deemed it 
his duty to question him on the subject. This 
he did, bat without eliciting anything to confirm 
his suspicions. He resolved, however, to hasten 
his departnrepand accordingly hurried the men 
in their preparations. 

Time moved on, and the day appointed for the 
sailing of the little fleet was, at length, near at 
hand, and Porter congratulated himself on being 
once more on the eve of an eventful cruise,%rhen 
Toneweoga came to announce to them the imme¬ 
diate arrival of his intended son-in-law, Fecjjee, 
the chief of the Typees, a fierce and strong people 
- of the interior. A special messenger had just 
arrived to say that he proposed to carry off his 
bride,on the following day. Great joy filled the 
hearts of Toneweoga and his tribe, in view of the 
powerful alliance that was promised them; and 
they manifested the exuberance of their feelings 
by tbe most extravagant gambols and dances. 
Toneweoga was in their midst, the gayest of the 
whole company. But poor Ayah kept away, and 
in the solitude of a forest glade, shed tears of 
bitterness at the fate that seemed to await her. 
Her conversations with Raymond had already 
elevated her mind above those barbarous soenes, 
and had inspired in her higher aspirations than 
those of the bride of an Indian warrior. Beneath 
a wide-spreading tree, seeking to hide her grief 
from the rude gate of her people, Raymond found 
her. Her head was bowed in her hands, and she 
noticed not his presen c e until he addressed her. 
At the scund of his voice she started up, and 
wildly entreated him once more to save her, to 
take her with him. She would be anything—do 
anything, she said, for him; only let her be 
pre s e rved from the dreaded embraces of Fedjee. 

“Poor child,” said the officer, much moved, 
“yea know nothing of what you ask. How can 
I remove you from here? You owe obedience to 
year ffcther, and your troth is even now plighted 
to Pe^)ee, Go with him. He is a brave warrior, 
and the ruler of a prosperous tribe. I am sure 
he will make Ayah happy and proud.” 

“Happy!” replied the maiden, in a tone of 
seorxi, and in intermingled native and English 
tones, “happy! what happiness is there for 
AyahT You are white, and know not the love or 
tile hate of me of my race. FecQee v comee for 
ne. He shall never take me with him. 1 will 
die first, and he may have me then.” 

She sobbed violently. Raymond was distressed 
beyond measure. His generous heart was not 
proof against her prayers. “Ayah,” he cried, 
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“be comforted. I am not my own master. The 
ships that’ are here are not mine, but another’s to 
oommand. But if it be possible to take yon with 
us, it shall be done, and we will go this very 
night” 

“Ah! yon laugh at me,” she said, “you do 
not want me with you. You do not love Ayah. 
She loves yon. Well, you may go away without 
her in your shipe, and she may die here. Fedjee 
shah return to his mountains without her.” 

“And your fother, Ayah, remember your 
father,” urged Raymond. 

“Toneweoga loves not Ayah, but Ins own 
power. Ones Ayah had a mother to love her, 
but she has none new. The white stranger loves 
her not There is none to love her, and she will 
die without a friend. Fedjee shall go back alone.” 

“Listen, Ayah,” said Raymond, **I will seek 
the commander of our vessels. I will ask 1dm 
to take you away from Fedjee. He has a kind 
heart and, if he consents, you will go with us 
to-night. Are you satisfied?” 

The poor girl threw herself on the ground at 
his feet clasping his knees with her arms, and 
bursting anew into tears, but this time they were 
team of gratitude. Raymond raised her up, 
seated her again beneath the tree, and went in 
search of Porter. It is unnecessary to say that 
the gallant Captain displayed no slight degree of 
astonishment at the proposal of his friend. He 
had seen the growing attachment of Ayah, and 
had feared, notwithstanding the disclaimers of 
his friend, that the eonsequenoee of this singular 
intimacy might prove unpleasant But he had 
never for a moment dreamed of the matter being 
brought to suoh a termination as this. “Carry 
a wild native girl with yon to Boston!” he ex* 
claimed, “why, Raymond, you must have grown 
mad since 1 saw you last What in the world 
would you do with her after you got her there ? 
Introduce her to your friends and family as your 
wiffe, or turn her away to shift for herself ? Re¬ 
member, moreover, that she is a pagan, and you 
are a Christian, Pray, how will yon overcome 
that difficulty ?” 

These questions of his superior rather sobered 
Raymond, and rendered his late determination a 
little lees positive. The case was a perplexing 
one, certainly, but he had given his word to 
Ayah, and that word must be fulfilled, notwith¬ 
standing her paganism, dusky complexion, and 
savage manners. 

“I am with yen. Captain Porter,” he answered, 
“as your friend; and, in that character, I make 
this request, which will give you but little in- 
oonvenience to comply with, and will promote 
the happiness of an unfortunate giri» whose mind 
and heart are infinitely superior to the low 
station in which foie has oast her lot As for 
wyadt, whatever responsibilities may be involved 
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I readily assume them, and fear neither the 
sneers of others nor the reproaches 6i my own 
conscience, since I am satisfied that my course 
is dictated by honor, and is consistent with pro¬ 
priety. We can easily and safely take Ayah 
with us, and place her in some situation in New 
England where her naturally high character may 
be cultivated and developed so as to fit her for 
some sphere of usefulness in society. As for 
making her my wife, of course, the idea is pre¬ 
posterous, and, I assure you, I have never en¬ 
tertained it for a moment. I only pity the poor 
girl, and desire, if possible, to avert her fate.” 

44 Perhaps, after all, you are right,” rejoined 
the Captain, 4( though I confess your disposition 
is rather more quixotic than mine. But, if I 
aoeede to your request, how is the plan to be 
executed?” • 

44 Without difficulty,” said Raymond, “let the 
Essex weigh anchor this very evening, instead of 
to-morrow as now proposed. Every thing is in 
readiness on board, the men are tired of staying 
in this lonely spot, and Ayah can be at once 
provided by us with such articles as she needs 
for her new position.” 

“That position will be a rather delicate one,” 
observed Porter. 

“Not for her,” answered the other, 44 not for 
her, for her mind is not yet awakened to the 
arbitrary rules of our conventional etiquette. I 
constitute myself her protector until she can be 
safely transferred to one better fitted for the 
office. In the meantime, no one will do well to 
offer her either injury or insult” 

The conversation was interrupted here by the 
approach of an under officer of the Essex. Cap¬ 
tain Porter turned to give him some instructions, 
simply saying to his friend: 44 Well, if you will 
have it so, we must do the best wo can in the 
matter; you may see to making the necessary 
arrangements, and we'll be off in an hour after 
sunset” 

Captain Porter and Raymond had scarcely se¬ 
parated, when the latter received an intimation 
of circumstances whioh effected a serious change 
in their plans. Having immediately sought Ayah, 
to convey to her the result of his interview with 
his commander, she communicated to him the 
fact, which she had just learned by accident, that 
a secret movement was on foot between the 
Typees, her father's tribe—the object of which 
was to murder the American strangers in a body, 
and burn their vessels to the water’s edge. This 
bloody scene was to be enacted that very night, 
the victims being surprised in their slumbers. 
Fe^jee and his followers were already on their 
way to the village, and as soon as the murderous 
assault should be completed, the young chief was 
to be rewarded for his assistance by the person 
ef Ayah, iyah seemed to have recovered from 


her late despondency, and to have assumed an 
entirely new character. Her step was now firm, 
her eye sparkled with a fierce fire. 44 1 will kill 
him” she cried; 44 1 will kill Fedjee, but he shall 
never make Ayah the mistress of his people. I 
have a trusty arrow in store for him.” 

44 Be cautious, Ayah,” said Raymond; 44 be¬ 
tray not the information you have obtained. 
Fedjee is not to be feared. We will protect both 
ourselves and you. Keep quiet, until I return 
to you.” • 

On receiving this news, whioh he said was such 
as might have been expected, Captain Porter de¬ 
termined to postpone bis departure for a short 
time, for the purpose of giving the treacherous 
Indiafis the chastisement they deserved, and of 
establishing more firmly the rights of his country 
to the soil he had taken possession of. Banding 
together and arming a part of his men, he ordered 
them to advance instantly with himself, to meet « 
the approaching Typees on their way. Having 
again, and fortunately, without attracting the 
observation of Toneweoga, cautioned Ayah as to 
the necessity of silence and watchfulness during 
their absence, Raymond hastened to join his com¬ 
rades. History narrates the adventures and 
success of this singular expedition. The little 
party, after an absence of several days, and 
after suffering incredible fatigues in the mountain 
fastnesses, succeeded in vanquishing the Typees, 
and burning their villages, and then returned in 
triumph to their vessels, whioh by this time were 
all in readiness to sail. 

The savage character is proverbially suspicious, 
though it is also generally slow to form accurate 
ideas. Toneweoga was no exception to these 
rules. When he saw the unexpected departure 
of the sailors, in the direction of the Typee coun¬ 
try, he divined that they had been informed of 
the proposed attack, and had resolved to avert it; 
but from whom the information had been ob¬ 
tained, he remained for a time, at a loss to con¬ 
jecture. Suddenly, however, his thoughts were 
turned upon his daughter; when, quick as light¬ 
ning, a host of apparently trifling circumstances 
rushed upon him to confirm the fear that she 
was the one by whose interference his deadly 
scheme had been prostrated. He remembered 
now, that the offioers had been pleased to praise 
her beauty, and that Raymond, especially, had 
often sought her society. With this came wild 
curses on his own folly, and her treachery. He * 
sought Ayah instantly, and seising her by the 
hair, swung his long arm aloft, uttering the 
fiercest imprecations of his language upon her, 
and threatening her with death. 44 Faithless 
minion,” he cried in his native tongue; 44 yon 
have yielded to the white man's sorceries; yen 
have become hie slave, and the enemy of your 
own race. Tou deserve to die. Go;” and be 
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hurled her away from him with such violence that 
the poor girl staggered and fell upon the ground. 

Ayah recovering her feet, drew herself proudly 
up. “ I am no faithless minion,” she said in the 
same dialect. “ I hare yielded to no sorceries. 
The white man saved my people, and my father’s 
people, from the arrows and slings of the Hap- 
pah’s, and I thank him for the deed. But my 
father is forgetful of kindness.” 

“ Toneweoga forgets nothing,” retorted the 
chief with savage malignity; “ and never an 
iqjury. The white man has led his child astray 
and is, therefore, an enemy. How can Toneweoga 
love him ? Fedjee is his friend, and Fedjee will 
help him drive the aocnrsed strangers henoe, or 
•by them here.” 

“ Name not Fe^Jee—the murderer, the scourge 
of Novaheevah,” said the maiden, “ he is vile, and 
deserves not to live.” 

• “ FecQee is the lover of Ayah, and will soon be 

her lord. Then will she start with gladness to 
meet him at his coming; then will she kiss the 
soles of his feet.” 

“ Never;” cried Ayah; “ never, again, I say he 
is vile. Ayah will die before she consents to be* 
oome the companion and slave of Fedjee.” 

“ Minion,” cried the enraged chief, again seis¬ 
ing her by the hair, and making the woods and 
shore resound with his yells; “ thus, thus will 
you learn obedience and wisdom,” and throwing 
her prostrate on* the earth, he struck her vio¬ 
lently again and again. 

His yells and the cries of the wretched Ayah, 
brought around him many of the women and men 
of the tribe. Consigning her to the custody of 
two of the fiercest among the former, Toneweoga 
proceeded to summon his warriors to a council. 
It was speedily determined to follow the track of 
the American detatchment, with the view of anti¬ 
cipating its probable retreat; and, if possible, 
rendering assistance to the Typees, whom it had 
gone to attack. Accordingly, a small number 
being left behind to watch the movements of the 
men in the ships, the savages, started as noise¬ 
lessly as they could upon their expedition; and 
though the sailors Were far from lacking vigilance, 
the wily foe succeeded in eluding their observa¬ 
tions under cover of the darkness. 

We have said that Porter and his friends re¬ 
turned in triumph, though not without suffering 
extreme fatigue, and encountering many dangers. 
Bui the rude weapons of the allied tribes, had 
been by no means ineffective. Lieut. Downes 
wmm bodily injured in the leg by a sling, and Ray¬ 
mond had received the point of an arrow in his 
right shoulder. Toneweoga and his party, escap¬ 
ing from the Typee Valley before the burning of 
the villages, reached their own habitations in ad¬ 
vance of the strangers, and with comparatively 
nsall loss. Among the Typees who were killed, 


IS* 


was Fectyee, their redoubtable chief, the proposed 
husband of Ayah, who fell by a rifle shot from 
the hands of * his white rival. 

Raymond’s first step after his return, was to 
seek his Indian princess. Ayah had been released 
from durance, and was suffered to go abroad 
among the women of the tribe as usual; but the 
wrath of her father -was enkindled against her, 
and he watched her with all the keenness of ob¬ 
servation natural to Ms savage character. The 
young man found her seated on a mat in the in¬ 
terior of the palatial hut. Traces of sorrow 
were viable on her expressive countenance, which 
lighted up with sudden gladness as he entered 
the rude apartment. A vary few words from her 
sufficed to inform him how matters stood, and 
with a heart swelling with indignation, he again 
promised her protection, and a speedy removal 
from her present home. “ Toneweoga will live 
to repent of his crnelty,” he said; “ be assured, 
poor Ayah, that you shall suffer from it no more. 
You shall go with me to a land where these bar¬ 
barian indignities are unknown, and where your 
sex is at all times regarded as an effectual safe¬ 
guard against ujury and insult.” 

As Raymond uttered those words, he knelt on 
the day floor beside the young girl, and with his 
hand smoothed back upon her brow, her long^ad 
glossy tresses. As he did so, she reclined her 
head in affectionate attitude upon his shoulder. 
There was no indelicacy in the act, no coquetry. 
The artless child of nature knew no rule of con* 
duct save her feelings, and to the guidance of 
those she was accustomed to yield herself without 
forethought or reason. This position of affairs' 
was but of a moment’s duration, however, for a 
deep growl of execration, heard immediately be¬ 
hind them, caused both to start. Raymond, with 
all the activity and strength for which he was 
distinguished, had barely time to arrest the des¬ 
cending hand of Toneweoga, which would have 
driven home to his heart the scalping-knife it 
grasped. Throwing himself with full force upon 
the enraged ohief, he hurled him backwards upon 
| the ground, bound him down and gagged him 
with his handkerchief, then taking Ayah by the 
hand, hastened noiselessly out of the hut, and in 
the direction of theJEssex. The filial feelings of 
the maiden had been Crushed by the brutality of 
her parent, and clinging to her protector, she' 
abandoned the habitation of her infancy without 
a single sigh of regret. 

The shades of evening were now rapidly closing 
around them, and the movements of the young 
sailor and his charge at first promised to escape 
the observation of the savages. Toneweoga was 
unable to give the alarm, and’ they hoped to 
reaoh the vessel before their flight could bo dis¬ 
covered. But fortune did not flavor the attempt. 
Arriving at the beach, no bos* was to be found 
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to convey them on board, and Raymond did not 
dare to make a sign for fear of arousing the 
enemy. In this state of fearful 'suspense, he 
thought it prudent to seek some place of con¬ 
cealment, where they might rest in comparative 
security, until the arrival of some of the crew, 
who he knew were certain soon to come ashore 
for their usual evening’s supply of fresh water 
and fael. Ayah was familiar with every inch of 
the beach, and at mice led her companion to a 
small cave in the side of a hill, whose mouth was 
almost entirely screened by heaps of dried fir- 
brushes which had been piled against it The 
girl withdrew into this cave, and Raymond kept 
watch outside. In a moment after, a fierce yell 
was heard from the village. The condition of 
their chief was discovered, and the savages were 
now in Ml cry towards the shore. The fugitives 
hid themselves in the furthest corner, and awaited 
the issue. Almost simultaneously with the yell, 
a loud cheer arose from the deck of the Essex, 
and a boat was lowered frill of armed men, with 
orders to land; for Porter knew that Reymond 
was not on board, and feared he might be in 
danger. The savages, meanwhile, came on with a 
terrifio whoop, and run up and down the shore 
on both sides of the fort, in search of the fugitives. 
Tbb eye of one of the party rested at length on 
the fir branches at the entrance of the little cave, 
when, as quick as thought, fire was applied to 
the withered leaves, and the blaze rose up bright 
and high, illuminating the darkness for a con¬ 
siderable distance around. The time had arrived 
for a new effort on the part of Raymond. In 
another moment It would have been too late, for 
a dense column of smoke was entering the retreat 
Seizing Ayah once more, he darted with her 
resolutely through the flames, and made rapidly 
for the landing. By the firelight the sailore in 
the boat saw him, and his pursuers, who now 
yelled in exultation at their expected capture. 
The water was rough, and the boat was still some 


distance from Mm, but those on board sent up 
again an answering shout, and plied their oars 
with renewed vigor. It was an instant of great 
peril. The Indians, Toneweoga among them, 
closed around Raymond and Ayah, and their 
scalping-knives gleamed frightfully in the light 
of the burning fin. The young American fought 
manfaHy, still keeping Ayah by his side; but the 
odds against him were overpowering, and the 
wound in his shoulder grew momentarily more 
painful. Raymond fought then rather for Ayah 
than for himself; but she was torn from him, and 
he saw the war-knife of her savage sire dripping 
with her heart’s blood. At the same intftant a 
stone from a sling prostrated the gallant young 
sailor himself, and the savages, believing their 
victims to be dead, turned from them and fled, 
just as tiie boat’s crew, with cries of vengeance, 
leaped upon the sands. The unfortunate objects 
of the outrage were immediately carried on board, * 
and an hour later the Valley of Novaheevah was 
a scene of conflagration, and the cowardly and 
cruel natives were driven forth for shelter to the 
mountains and caverns of the interior. 

But succor had come toe late. Ayah was already 
dead, and Raymond had received his death-blow. 
Before the next day’s sun had shed his last 
lingering rays upon the vale, his spirit too had 
passed the bounds of time. His friends dug the 
graves of him and Ayah, within the walla of the 
little fort, erected there a simple tablet to their 
memory, consecrated the burial ground with a 
few tears of heartfelt sorrow; and then left the 
spot to pursue in sadness that homeward voyage, 
of whose events, marked by such rare harmony^ 
and yet such rare misfortunes, the pen of history 
has left an imperishable record. * 

* Ur. Headley, In hie last work, “ The Second War with 
England,” presents us with a vivid picture of the incidents 
connected with the cruise of Oapt Porter in the Pacific—a 
ertriso as remarkable aa any which has yat ealMed the 
attention of the American novel historian. 


THE SUNSET HOUR. 


Tn western beams are fading now, 

The golden-tinted clouds are gone; 

The noble river seems to flow 
More gently, in my fancy, on. 

The deep repose so sweet and calm, 

Which twilight’s softening shades impart, 

Might soothe, methinks, like Gilead’s balm, 
The weary or the wounded heart. 

The sunset hour is dearer far 
Than all the glare of noon; 

I love to watch the first faint star, 

And gaze upon the crescent moon. 

Then thought flies high, and memory 
Bleeps in the quiet of the scene, 

’Till in the future far I see, 

A desert isle forever gr e en . 


I know not why 1 but at this hour, 

When sinks the glorious sun to rest 
I turn with strange, impelling power, 

A searching glance within my breast; 

And in the day’s receding light, 

The vail falls from my heart anew, 

While all grows dim to human sight, 

And but one eye its faults can view. 

’Tis fancy, all! earth has no rest, 

Life’s busy throng, with restless air, 

Press on, while hidden in each breast, 

Lie eager hope and anxious oars: 

’Till worn with turbulent desires. 

Which rise o’er disappoint— aula pmk 
And spent with passion’s foveradLfiies, 

Life’s sunset-hour is closed at last 

Luthsr G. Rims. 
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DOMESTIC MANAGEMENT 


BT MISS EMILY M. POSTON. 


If there is a subject in which the interests of 
ill are involved, as it regards their comfort, 
their pleasure, their happiness and profit, it is 
domestic management. The home is the seat of 
all happiness, and the fountain from which 
springs the sweetest—purest joys of life. The 
poet, from the gushings of his spirit, thus 
pours forth in song, the pleasures of a happy 
home: 

The earth hath treasures Mr and bright,' 

Beep buried in tar cares, 

And ocean hldeth man j a gem. 

With his blue curling wares; 

Ye* not within her bosom dark, 

Or ’neath the dashing foam. 

Ides there a treasure equalling 
• A world of lore at home. 

True, sterling happiness and joy 
Axe not with gold allied. 

Nor can it yield a pleasure like 
A merry fireside. 

I envy not the man who dwells 
In stately hall or dome. 

If ’mid his splendor he hath not 
A world of lore at home. 

Wealth, if honestly accumulated and properly 
used, is certainly a blessing, as it enables ns to 
gratify all proper appetites and pleasures, to 
famish ourselves with every personal comfort 
and luxury, and ennobles the mind, by improv¬ 
ing and heightening its tastes. If the house¬ 
wife properly understands and directs her house¬ 
hold, combined with industry, it is the radius 
from which converges streams of profit. Few 
husbands will prosper in buisness, either upon 
the farm or elsewhere, if his wife is careless and 
extravagant, and if she does not stimulate him 
by feeling a proper interest in his affairs, and by 
industry, economy and kindness. It is true— 
men have a larger sphere of action, they can look 
about and discover means of accumulating 
wealth, and by speculations acquire large for¬ 
tunes ; but this is comparatively rare and acci¬ 
dental. But the good housewife, in a little 
sphere of her own, can, like the fairy who 
divested Cinderella, as if by magic, of her rags, 
and clothed her in silks and diamonds, produce 
comforts from an unseen world, and make a little 
home a paradise. It is a heartless, selfish and 
mean woman, that will depend upon her husband 
to provide every comfort, (as we consider mean¬ 
ness, Idleness, and carelessness, synonomous 
terms,) and that will not bear a portion of the 
responsibility. She should be like the polar 
rtar, shining with usefulness, cheerfulness, and 
smiles, and leaffing him by a charmed influence, 
bright and radiant as this star, to prosperity, 
fkme and happiness. 


There is a star that brightly gleams, 

Oalsa in the skar above, 

And throws o’er life its golden 
Of happiness and lore— 

A beacon pure, where radiance bright 
No lowering cloud confines, 

But in affliction** stormy night, 

With heavenly lustre shines. 

There is a star, whose magic power 
Bo firmly binds the soul. 

That e’en in Joy’s moot sunny hour, 

Man feels its sweet control-— 

A glorious light, whoee mystic spell 
Life, hope, and Joy imparts, 

And calms the wild, tempeetuous swell 
Of earth’s despairing hearts. 

The star that from its glittering sheen, 

Gilds life’s declining slope, 

And throws o’er youth’s resplendent socne, 

The rosy tints of hope. 

The star that drives the clouds away, 

Though dark they frown awhile, 

And ever shines with peerless ray, 

Is woman’s angel smile. 

Pliny, as history tells us, was one of the best 
husbands in the Roman Empire—his wife the 
kindest and most amiable of her sex. It may 
either have been his kindness and consideration 
for her, treating her as a friend and counsellor, 
and companion—or it may have been her kind¬ 
ness that won his esteem. Much depends upon 
either. In his letters to her when absent, he 
breathes the most tender and, at the same time, 
the most delicate affection. In his letters ad¬ 
dressed to his aunt, he thus speaks of his wife, 
Calphumia:— 

*• Her ingenuity is admirable; her frugality is 
extraordinary. She loves me, the surest pledge 
of her virtue; and adds to this a wonderful dis¬ 
position to learning, which She has acquired from 
her affection for me. Ton would smile, to see 
the concern she is in, when I have canse to 
plead, and the joy Bhe shows when it is over. 
She finds means to have the first news brought 
her of the success I meet with in court, how I 
am heard, and what decree is made; she feeds 
upon my applause; she sings my verses and 
accompanies them upon the lute, without any 
master except love, the best of instructors. 
From these instances I take the most certain 
omens of our 'perpetual and increasing happi¬ 
ness, since her affection is not founded on youth 
or person, which must gradually decay, but upon 
the immortal part, my glory and reputation.** 

And so we here see that even the wife of the 
great and immortal Pliny did not disdain to be 
an ingenious and frugal economist. Among the 
ancient Egyptians, the women were occupied in 
trade, merchandise, and agriculture. Even those 
of the first quality, were not ashamed to per¬ 
form the office of washerwoman. In the heroio 
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ages of Greece wives and daughters were not 
brought up to idleness. Penelope, queen of the 
famous Ulysses, is often represented by Homer 
as being at her loom . Almost every one has 
heard the story of Penelope’s webb. The 
famous Helen, when Troy was besieged, em¬ 
ployed herself on an extraordinary piece of em¬ 
broidery, which represented most of the battles 
fought between the Greeks and Trojans. The 
wife of the illustrious Washington prided herself 
upon her domestic economy. Mrs. Madison, 
and many of our proud republic’s truly and 
honorably proud statesmen’s wives have boasted 
of their domestic management, industry, and 
eoonomy. 

We consider a woman thoroughly educated 
when she can preside with alike self-possession, 
with her linen apron on in the kitchen, seasoning 
and flavoring the meats, vegetables, and pud¬ 
dings ; straining away nicely the milk, and pack¬ 
ing the butter; knitting and darning her hus¬ 
band's stockings; and who can appear with accom¬ 
plished grace in the drawing-room to entertain 
her guests with music, conversation, etc. etc. 
I do not know a more thorough lady than one 
whose home is always in order, and who is ex¬ 
pert in every species of household affairs. A 
well-educated lady always makes the best house¬ 
keeper. If she is not a good housekeeper she 
does not deserve the name of lady, though she 
does know how to dress and dance. 

I am far from thinking that every lady should 
make of herself a drudge—cook, wash, iron, etc.; 
but she should know the best manner it should 
be done, and, if necessarily the task at any time 
devolves upon her, to perform it with ease and 
cheerfulness. She should not consider herself in 
the least degraded by having handled a few pots 
and kettles; but should feel proud that she is 
able to perform it. And when she comes to 
understand the measure and quantity required 
for cooking and other things, it will save her 
many a trouble and loss, from being imposed 
upon by dishonest servants. 

We often hear it said, ‘‘What industrious 
people those are,” that wife and daughters. 
What fine wives those girls will make. It is far 
from being those who work most who accomplish 
most. It depends entirely upon whether the 
work is profitable or not. Whether it was done 
at the proper time, when most needed, and if 
something of more importance was not neglected. 


We should work efficiently, economically and 
systematically. iTiwid-work is more necessary 
to a good housewife than Aond-work. It enables 
her to direct, regulate and dispose. In the first 
place, she considers what is necessary to be done, 
and then disposes of each piece of work in its 
proper season. It considers the best way it 
can be done with the least labor, trouble and 
time. 

A good housewife has time to do eveiy thing, 
has her house in fine order—a place for every 
thing, and every thing in its place. She arranges 
properly, and each task comes in at the time 
when needed. She has time for cooking, for 
washing, for ironing, for mending, for gardening, 
for storing away fruits, etc. etc.; for knitting 
and sewing, embroidery, reading and music; to 
visit, receive and entertain company. Her guests 
never find her in the least confusion, and she is 
neyer nonplused. When entertaining company, 
all feel at home and satisfied, as their presence 
does not stop work, and everything moves on in 
harmony, as though there was no one present 
The eye of a mistress alone can so regulate an 
establishment that visitors may at all times be 
received, and although she should never make 
her household arrangements a subject of conver¬ 
sation, nothing that contributes to the comfort of 
her domestic circle is beneath her notice. 

Lady Mary Wortley Montague observes that 
the most minute details of household economy 
become elegant and refined when they are 
ennobled by sentiment; and they are truly en¬ 
nobled when wo do them either from a sense of 
duty, or consideration for a parent, or love to a 
husband. “ To furnish a room,” continues thi« 
lady, “is no longer a common-place affair, 
shared with upholsterers and cabinet-makers; it 
is decorating a place where I am to meet a friend 
or lover. To order dinner is not merely arrang¬ 
ing a meal with my cook; it is preparing refresh¬ 
ments for him whom I love. These necessary 
occupations viewed in this light, by a person 
capable of strong attachments, are so many 
pleasures, and affords her far more delight than 
the fancies and shows which constitute the 
amusements of the world.” 

A well-ordered house has been fitly compared 
to a watch, all the wheels and springs of which 
are out of sight, and it is only known that they 
exist, and are in order, by the regularity by 
which their results are brought about. 


FLIRTING A FAN. 


Amelia wav’d her fan with glee, 
And being in a playful mood, 
She gave the airy toy to mo, 

And bade me flirt it, if I could. 


The pleasing toil I quick began, 

But jealous pangs my bosom hurt, 

“ Madam, I cannot flirt a fan, 

But with your leave, ru fan a flirt.' 
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THE HOSPICE OF THE GRIMSEL. 

TRAM SLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 

BT WILLIAM A. KENTON. 


On the 2d of November, 1852, & post-coach drove 
op before the post-office of the city of Berne. The 
travelers descended, and one of them—a man in 
the thirties—applied to a person who chanced to 
be passing, for directions to a near and good 
public house. 

“Over there a piece to the left,” answered the 
interrogated, “is the ‘Distelzwang’ public house.” 

“ The ‘ Distelzwang V ” questioned the traveler, 
“‘Distelzwang!’ What does that mean? Do 
they swing thistles there?” 

“It likewise means Hotel dee gentUehommee ,” 
replied the Switzer. “ Or would you prefer the 
‘Zimmerleuten,’ or the ‘Mohren?* They are a 
good bit further off.” 

“*DistelzwangI’ ‘Zimmerleuten!’ *Mohren!”* 
said the traveler. “A name seems always fuller 
of significance to travelers than to any one else; 
so I should incline to commit myself to the * Dis¬ 
telzwang, 1 * rather than fall into the hands of the 
Zimmerleuten, or the more unchristian Moors.” 

“ Lords and earls put up at the 4 Distelzwang,’ ” 
apprised the Switzer, “ in fact, recently a prinoess 
and a king.” 

- “That will dol” thought the traveler. “If I 
am not an earl, I am at least called so. Hearty 
thanks, kind sir l” 

“The Distelzwang is indeed a house worth 
recommending,” said a young man who had like¬ 
wise descended from the ooach; “and I think of 
stopping there too.” 

“Were you not my fellow-traveler ?” questioned 
Eaa\o,(Qrqf.) 

“Tee indeed; I had my seat in the rotund, but 
saw you several times, at our stopping place; by 
the way.” 

“I sat front, in the cabriolet;” remarked Earle. 
“Forareasonlhad. Where have you come from?” 

“In a round about way from Paris;” answered 
the young man. 

“So have I,” said Earle, with evident delight. 
“I lived there six years.” • 

“I sixteen days only,” replied the younger. 

“That is nothing; a hasty dream. It must 
have left you unacquainted with the great oity. 
Whither do you travel?” 

“Back to Berlin, my home.” 

“It is mine, also, and the end of my journey. 
That hits very well. I am the musical artist and 
composer, Earle; and you?*’ 

“ The landscape painter, Prince.” 

“Odd! unique! Now, my Prinoe, let us hunt 
up the Distelzwang without delay. Shall we find 
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thistle heads there ? or be plucked like thistle 
heads, ourselves?” 

The painter was about answering, when a third 
traveler stepped in between the two, exclaiming 
with comic pathos: “I am”—allow me the 
privilege—“ the third in your band I” I too, have 
been in Arcadia, as it is called—in Paris, and in 
that post-coach there; where late registry has 
somewhat oversteeped me in the belly of the 
great poet-monster. I am likewise a Berlin oity 
boy, and the poet-king, (Furst;) not perhaps the 
long of poets, like Wolfgang von Goethe. The 
good destiny which brought us together in the 
post-coach, may thus crown its work at the Dis¬ 
telzwang, and unite an Earle, a Prince, and a 
King, in one brotherly growing trefoil. Tree fa - 
emnt collegium. Some writer or other says that 
a company of travelers ought never to be less 
than the number of the graoes, nor more than 
the nine muses.” 

“ Commend me to the Distelzwang;” said Earle, 
subsequently, when he had asoertained what 
obliging domestics, savory eatables, strong Bur¬ 
gundy, dean chambers and swelling beds, were 
provided in that house for entertaining guests. 
“ How fortunate we did not run after Zimmer¬ 
leuten or the Mohren l” 

“Wherefore ever rambling farther!” recited 
the poet from Goethe: “ Behold! good lies so 
near l” 

“ Spoken after my own heart,” exclaimed the 
painter; “ why need we ramble any farther to¬ 
wards Berlin, now that the Highlands of Berne 
lie so near ? An excursion through the Oberhas- 
lithal, up over the Handeck, the Grimsd, the 
Maienwand, the Rhonegtetsoher, the Furka, to¬ 
ward the Hospital, and the high road of 8k 
Gotthard, would be a very good ending of our 
journey.” 

“ Paul, thou art madsaid King, derisively; 
the good Burgundy has set thee raving. A 
trip in the Berne Highlands, and to the Upper 
Alps at this time of the year, might be considered 
very muoh like imitating Captain Boss; offering 
yourself as food before a Polar bear, or sene im¬ 
pending glacier. 

“Never fear, oh! King,” answered Prince. 
“This year, November has appeared milder 
than many a September. Such a late autumn 
has not been remembered these many years. We 
shall none of us regret the enterprise. You, sir 
King , wiU be spared a journey to Spitsbergen or 
Nova Zambia, and the readers of your verses, the 
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freezing of the blood in their reins. The composer, 
Eerie, will repeat the genuine delight ef nature, 
in his ririd Alpine picture of the journey, and 
I shall enrich my portfolio with winter sketches, 
in case I am not prevented by having my fingers 
benumbed. Besides this, we shall ran no risk of 
being seated next to the pound-sufficing sons and 
daughters of Albion, at the hotel; or fallen upon 
by a host of shameless beggars, and importunate 
guides; nor ef being plundered by expensive 
table* d'hote. In short, we shaH find the Swiss 
as they were originally, and will be yet again.” 

The painter poured the persuasive words like 
honey out from between his lips; so that he ac¬ 
tually gained his point, and the detour to the 
Highlands was determined upon. 

The next day was devoted to such objects as 
are worth visiting in Berne. “Bears, bears, 
nothing but bears, wherever one sets foot or 
merely turns his glance,” grumbled Earle. “ Alive 
in the moat, carved in stone over the gates, in iron 
about the Cathedral Court, and in porcelain, in 
earthen, in sugar and gingerbread, at the shops! 
But if Berne has to thank the bear for its name, 
why not write it with an A ?” 

The poet, for his part, discovered nothing about 
the new, yet unfinished house of the Confederacy, 
more remarkable than a tread-wheel, by which 
fee condemned descendants of William Tell were 
compelled to bring up the building materials. 

The painter revelled among the Alpine High¬ 
lands ; the snowy tops of which could be seen, 
from the so-called fortifications of Berne, shining 
upon the far horizon. 

As a contrast with this widely oelebrated view, 
the painter in the evening, took his fellow-travel¬ 
ers into the great fruit hall of Berne; under¬ 
neath which extends a vast and opulent wine- 
cellar. 

The deadened sound of a mass of congregated 
human voices rose up out of the depth, as the 
three travelers descended the broad cellar stair¬ 
way, brilliantly lighted with gas. They found 
the enormdhs cellar filled with jovial men; who, 
at two long tables, and beneath the splendor of 
many gas flames, were doing service for Bacchus, 
and making their full glasses ring, Behind the 
happy tipplere, against the black cellar walls, 
lay the monster fettered; looking down upon them 
jealous and silent, as though he would gladly 
precipitate himself upon them, were he not res¬ 
trained by the iron bands which kept him in his 
place. And this monster is none other than the 
gigantic wine-vat; which, with its sections of dif¬ 
ferent size, makes a herder around the oeUar 
walls. 

As the triad passed along the broad middle 
space between the drinking-tables, the painter 
whispered to the poet: “ Do you not observe, my 
Khife how our Helvetians emulate their com¬ 


placently boasting neighbors, the French ? Whilst 
we Germans, in speaking of our wine-tubs, the 
Heidelberger and Eonigsteiner, say plainly that 
they hold so and so many thousand buckets. The 
Helvetian writes yonder of his vats, in letters 
and cyphers a yard long, sixty thousand bottles, 
fifty-two thousand, etc. Yet saw you ever a 
higher or larger cellar ?” 

“Umph!” said the music master; “it is a mere 
kenncft to the catacombs of Paris.” 

“Paris, and ever again Paris!” grumbled 
Prince *to himself. “ But what do I see ?” he 
went on aloud: “ is not this Peter Zybach, of the 
Grimsel Hospice?” With that he struck the 
shoulder of a man some sixty years of age, who 
was seated in company with a younger man and 
a beautiftil Swiss girl, at one of the tables, drink¬ 
ing his sour Waadtlander. 

“ Peter Zybach am I stall, ” answered the old 
fellow, extending his hand affably to the painter. 

“ Surely you have lodged with me once. Take 
a place beside us, gentlemen, if you can find it” 

“ Three times already, instead of once,” replied 
the painter; “ and we three here, think of spend¬ 
ing one of the next nights in your four stakes.” 

“ You jest, sir;” replied Zybach* hastily. “You 
will have to let that fancy vanish. No man is for 
our Grimsel, in November. Visit it in July or 
August, and it will bid you welcome Septem¬ 
ber gives it only the after stragglers of those who 
traverse the Alps; and in October, sometimes a 
business traveler sweeps past, who'wishes to 
get into Italy, or upon the highroad of St, Gott- 
hard. November, with its heavy snows, high as 
tiie house-tops, sets an impenetrable wall about 
my Hospice, of which little more than the roof is 
then visible. I and my family have' already, four¬ 
teen days ago, left the Hospice, atad taken our 
abode in the valley. At present there is no ono 
there but my servants, who are doing what they 
can to hinder the effects of the storms and snow, 
and with the first bad weather will come down. 
Think you to find something of a pleasure when 
the icy Fohn rushes against you; taking you up 
and whirling you into the chasm, or plunging you 
down into the Aar, as it rages at your side ? Or 
when a thick driving snow will not permit you 
to see out of your eyes, and every vestige of the 
track is lost; so that even we, who come down 
hither into the valley, dare not undertake the 
like?” 

“You forget, Herr Zybach,” resumed the 
painter, laughing, “that the late autumn off this 
year is unusually mild, and that, consequently, 
your nicely-drawn sketch is much* too darkly 
colored.” 

“One of the master painters who visit* my 
Hospice,” replied the landlord of the Grimsel, 
“once related to me how a great painter, with 
only three strokes of his pencil, had been able to 
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chugs a laughing countenance into a weeping 
one. Just so is it possible for our good Lord, in 
the space of a quarter of an hour, to convert the 
mildest autumn into the roughest winter. Should 
this happen the same night you wore lodging at 
the Grimsel Hospice, you would be compelled, 
deprived of every thing, and paying the bitterest 
scarcity prices, to remain shot up there till 
spring finally came, provided hunger and cold 
did not previously put an end to your suffering. 
Living at the Hospice is no three, not even in the 
summer. Surrounded by high, steep, and bare 
walls of stone, the Hospice lies in an awful rock 
castle. No green tree, nor shrub, no flower, not 
a single blade of grass meets the eye with its re¬ 
freshing hue. On the contrary, nothing but the 
storm*, howling around us so frequently, when we 
get, in the first place, the tempest, with its 
thunder-claps and lightning, making us tremble 
for our lives at every flash.” 

44 What tempest and storm can do,” the music 
master here put in his word, 44 1 hare experienced 
this last summer, in Paris. Such a mass of fallen 
chimneys and roof-tiles as covered the streets and 
boulevards was frightful.” 

While the painter was significantly smiling to 
the poet, Peter Zybaoh commenced again: 44 At 
the same time I have persevered through a long 
row of years upon the Grimsel already, and pro¬ 
pose to do the same much furtherso long as our 
good Lord and the Oberhasli Land Company shall 
permit. Before I took a lease of the Hospice, I 
was a wood-carver and gentian engraver. The 
Hospice had only twelve beds then; which I, by 
God’s help, have now brought to be about fifty. 
In Hie course of the year many travelers seek 
and obtain lodgings of me, who are not in a con¬ 
dition to make any return. Yet, I receive them 
as kindly as though they were the richest lords; 
trusting that our good Lord will bless me for it, 
in other ways. Even during the winter, I take 
these poor travelers and traverse the neighbor¬ 
ing districts, collecting little donations for them. 
How would it be, my lords,” Zybach's tone grew 
more and more pathetic, 44 if you should sacrifice 
some few of the francs which your proposed 
visit to the Highlands will cost, for the poor Grim¬ 
sel wanderers T Surely our good Lord will bless 
yon for it a thousand fold.” 

44 In this way this hypocritical old fellow will 
chase yon through the windpipe, here, there and 
everywhere,” murmered the music master in 
French, to his two companions. 

The painter said nothing, bnt laughed as he 
glanced at the landlord of the Hospioe, who stood 
waiting for an answer, with his hands folded before 
his breast, and his eyes turned to the ground. 

The poet, on the other hand, carried on as 
though terrified; glancing along the cellar wall 
and exclaiming nervously: 


44 Was not that a hoop cracked t Ha! there 
goes another, and still another t What do I see ? 
All the hoops are bursting! hi giant surges they 
vomit forth their contents upon us. How they 
roar, lashing the air before them and giving out 
a strong smell! Alas! the gas flames are going 
out! Dense, awful obscurity around 1 Already 
my feet stand in the cold deluge of wine. It 
rises with giant strides. Run, run 1 Ha! what 
a frantic, desperate rushing for the stairs 1 What 
wrestling, struggling, complaining, weeping, 
shrieking, choking 1 Where are yon, my friends ? 
Woe, woe to us all! Gold, clammy death is em¬ 
bracing us I” 

Peter Zybaoh was so terrified as to leap up 
from his seat. He did not observe that he had 
overturned his half-filled pint mug, but stared 
with wide splitting eyes along the range of vats; 
which still kept their old plaoe, unaltered. The 
Swiss girl tittered, and her father drew his legs 
back to shun the contents of Zybach’s mng. The 
music master, Earle, filled with terror by his 
first involuntary belief in the poet’s fancy picture, 
had turned pale. The painter, on the contrary, 
said jokingly: 44 If this sour Waadtlander were 
sweet, strong mnl voider, I would not find the 
submersion so very severe, in such a numerous 
and agreeable company. It would indeed be 
very much better than the English King Edward 
IV. drowning his own brother in a butt of that 
wine.” 

44 The thick damp air of the cellar must have 
inspired my fancy,” said the poet. 44 1 will not 
endure it down here any longer. Farewell, 
Herr Zybaoh!” 

44 1 have given you fair warning, gentlemen,” 
called out the last named, to the departing, 44 and 
therefore wash my hands in innocence.” The 
music master had scrupulously noted Zybach’s 
words, and was inclined to recall the promise he 
had previously made; especially since the poet, 
also, thought the landlord of the Hospice must 
be much better acquainted with the weather than 
a stranger. The painter alone was obstinate, and 
settled in the belief, that the present year they 
might get back, if the weather did indeed change. 

The mild, dear morning, which greeted the 
travelers npon their way towards Thun, entirely 
dissipated their gloomy apprehensions concerning 
the weather. Earle and King applauded yet 
more the firmness of the painter, when they came 
to pass over the charming Thunsee, in the steam¬ 
boat. As the conductors of the steamboat on the 
Brienzersee, 'had quit sometime previously, the 
travelers set forth from Interlaken on toot, and 
late in the evening of the same day arrived at 
Meyringen, where they lodged. 

Tho morning of the fifth of November, was *s 
delightful as the preceding day had been. With 
freshly invigorated limbs, and with the dearest 
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minds, the three Germans recommenced their 
mountain walk. The pare freak' air of the Mils, 
the uniquely beautiful Oberhsstithal with its 
heaven-high range of summits upon either hand, 
and the wild Aar, rushing along down over its 
rooky precipices, with its snow caverns, abysses, 
cataracts, needle-leaved trees, scattered villages, 
huts and hamlets, made the ever more difficult 
upward way seem easier and shorter than it ac¬ 
tually is. In this manner they proceeded with¬ 
out impediment, tin they reached the village Gut- 
tanen, where they breakfasted, about ten o’clock 
in the forenoon, and furnished themselves with 
provisions for the 'remainder of the journey. 
From this on, nature became more wild, and the 
track of the frequently passing men servants more 
indistinguishable. The climbing over rocks had 
no end, and vigor was in great demand. 

Again it was the mnsie master whose mouth 
poured out complaints. “ In Paris,” said he, 
“ I have daily wandered far and wide in the 
streets, but my legs were never so weary as here 
upon this path, which is too bad even for beasts.” 

“ But, for that reason, the Grimsel is no Mont¬ 
martre;” answered Prinee. The poet, on the 
other hand, said: “ The height must always be 
purchased at a high price.” 

“ The AarfWl, at the Handeck, to which we 
shall soon come,” encouraged Prince, “ will richly 
indemnify you for the exertion; and in after 
times you will refer to your courage and perse¬ 
verance with pride.” 

Not long after the travelers stood on the light 
bridge of wood, built over the restless stream, 
close before the deep Aarfall. How the swift, 
thundering, whizzing, roaring waves, plunge into 
the precipitous gulf, dashing upon the rooks I 
How they strive to outbid each other, to over¬ 
reach one another, and to get ahead! The insa¬ 
tiable, bottomless pit swallows the ever and ever 
renewing mass of water! How it boils and foams, 
in the deep cauldron! And in the upruahing 
column of Bteam, the seven-hued rainbow—re¬ 
flection, out from the blue heavens, of the bright 
Hashing eye of the universe—spans with a second 
arch the black gulf of rocks 1 

The poet neglected his note-book and the pain¬ 
ter his peboil, to draw near. Even the master 
of tones grew dumb before this natural music. 
He forgot at once the fountains at Versailles, and 
found no resemblance between Paris and this 
wondrous work of nature. 

At last the painter brought his mouth to the ear 
of the mnsie master, and screamed into it: “Not 
true, here is greater than Paris, Versailles and— 
the Wilhelmshole at Cassel ?” 

Earle nodded assent, and then went into the 
public house of the Handeck, to get his name 
burned into his alp-staff. As the landlady, how¬ 
ever, besides the usual tax for this trouble, de¬ 


manded ajremaneration for the use of the wooden 
bridge, he began to denounce the selfishness of 
mankind, which hangs upon the heels of travel¬ 
ers, like a worrying swarm of flies, and spares 
not even the most sacred places. 

“ The bridge over the Aarfhll,” said the pain¬ 
ter, soothingly, “was my test stone, whether or 
no you and our King, would proceed any further 
with me in our mountain tour. Had you or the 
King complained of giddiness upon the bridge, 
you could neither have taken any but the return 
route with confidence, for our way now leads 
several times close by deep chasms, in which the 
Aar rages along, and at every obstruction be¬ 
comes so violent as to make the giddy totter. But 
tiie many thousand foreigners who have traveled 
through Switzerland, theee long years, have done 
nothing to make the mountain path any easier, 
surer or freer from danger. Consequently the 
stranger is necessitated to avail himself of the 
expensive guides and pack-horses. Besides this, 
self-interest would very soon destroy whatever 
finger-posts were set up, or balustrades .for pro¬ 
tection along the edge of the precipices. As the 
Israelites became degenerated through the Egyp¬ 
tian servitude, and the Greek through the Turkish, 
so has the honest old Swiss character, in many 
instances, been lost beneath the pernicious influ¬ 
ence of numerous strangers; particularly the 
proud Englishman’s” 

“ That is an unconsoling prospect for my poor 
legs, and money purse,” said Earle. “ My Prinoe, 

I shall be dizzy. The consequences of the cata¬ 
racts are an after thought with me; I must think 
of the return route.” 

“Your stratagem will not avail you now,” 
laughed Prinoe. “ Forward, if Ire wish to be at 
the Grimsel Hospice before itis dark 1” 

The stoney obstructions of the path commenced 
anew, and worse than ever. The sun descended 
lower and lower in the heavens, and at last en¬ 
tirely vanished. The scenery became monotonous 
and terrible; ever more riotous and seemingly 
dangerous raged the Aar, in its precipitous rocky 
bed; more and more uncertain wound the narrow 
mountain path upward, over the fragments of 
rocks, and even beneath the overhanging cliffs. 

“ Will not this infernal path come to an end, 
pretty soon?” murmured Earle. “We have 
been upwards of three hours already climbing up 
hill from the Handeck. I am shivering, from 
this uninterrupted roaring of the.Aar. It seems 
as thongh the Aar sprite would drag me down to 
her by force, beating my head to pap against 
those countless blocks of stone.” 

“ Patience for only a tittle longer,” exhorted 
Prince!” “ We shall soon be at the goal. There! 
already I discern the stone bridge down yonder ; 
which will take us over to the other side, and up 
to the Hospice.” 
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“We shall find the Hospice deserted and locked 
up,” said Earle; “ then we shall hare nothing to 
do but leap into the arms of the cold, wet Aar, 
and suffer ourselves to be floated back upon her 
to Meyringeu.” 

A shudder ran over the poet at this idea, and 
•even the painter, thought he could not add any¬ 
thing to the picture by colors. 

How the rooky path led precipitously down, 
and then high up again on the further side. 

“An excellent bridge 1” said the musio master, 
derisively. “ None too wide for a single passen¬ 
ger, and without a balustrade! No one would 
dare to drink a glass of strong wine, who wished 
to pase over this bridge without falling into the 
Aar.” 

“Hurrah!” shouted the painter, just then. 
“ Land 1 land! See there, the guest-welcoming, 
safe walls of the Grimsel Hospice 1” 

“Umph!” exclaimed the poet, shaking his 
head; “ neither guest-welcoming nor hospitable 
seem those walls to me I I see not a solitary 
window in the whole hoose; except the naked 
square openings, by which the wind has an un¬ 
obstructed passage-way through the entire build¬ 
ing. If the door was not open, I should verily 
believe the Hospice deserted, and that our Earle's 
apprehension had some ground.” 

The painter suddenly lost his spirits. The 
Hoepioe appeared rather like an uninhabited ruin, 
than a house of entertainment It made upon 
the beholder, with its dark gray stone walls, its 
sh ingl e roof and its blank windows, a very unfa¬ 
vorable impression; which was yet more portent- 
oosly increased by sad surroundings. The rather 
long building, stood in a hollow cove, with one of 
its gable ends facing the Grimsel; the southerly 
front being toward tho Grimselsee, end the nor¬ 
therly toward the Aar Glacier; beneath which last 
the river came rushing forth. One of the smaller 
side buildings, which served at once for a shed 
and a stable, lay detached from tho Hoepioe, 
sidewino and at a little distance. The Hospice, 
in its rocky cavity and in the midst of inanimate 
scene ry , resembled Noah's Ark upon the great 
waste of waters at the deluge. 

With rapid strides the alarmed triad hastened 
towards the house. The interior faithfully cor¬ 
responded with the exterior. Every apartment 
was deserted and empty; stripped of its furni¬ 
ture, stoves, windows, doors and beds. Even the 
wooden wainqpot had been broken down and ear¬ 
ned off. Gloomily and cold rushed tho wind 
through the forsaken rooms, skiveringlj fuming 
the terrified travelers. 

“Ho! hoi holla! nobody here t” shouted the 
painter, Prinoe. 

Bobo mournfully gave back the sound, and the 
leaves of onr trefoil began to droop. Suddenly 
glittering steps are heard over the heads of the 
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travelers, and the next minute stamping down 
the staircase. 

“God be eternally thanked!” sighed Earle, 
from the fullness of his heart; “ wo are not the 
only unfortunates here.” 

“ But how,” answered Prince, whose love of 
a joke had returned with the revival of his cour¬ 
age—“ supposing it was a robber who had come 
to plunder the Hospice!” 

The three men, however, who were now fast 
approaching, were no robbers, but only the stout, 
strong servants of Peter Zybach, landlord of the 
Hoepioe. That they were little delighted by this 
unexpected visit, was evident from their gloomy 
appearance, from their almost angry looks, and 
from their harsh manner of speaking. 

“ What do you want t” asked the first, sullenly. 

“To lodge here; eat, drink and sleep; an¬ 
swered the painter, with equanimity. 

“That is impossible,” rejoined the servant, 
firmly; “the season of entertainment was long 
since past; no landlord here any more, nor any 
provisions, and not ftBingle bed,” 

“ Live you then upon air ?” inquired King; 
“ and sleep yon upon the hard, cold floor ? Give 
us such as you have yourselves and we will be 
content” 

“ Everything is eaten np clean, and every room 
cleared out,” said the second servant “ To-mor¬ 
row morning early, we leave the Hospice; and 
have, therefore, put all in security that might go 
to ruin, daring the long winter.” 

“ At any rate, you cannot remain here,” af¬ 
firmed the third sqyrant 

“Where else then!” rejoined the painter, 
flaming into a rage. Are we dogs that any one 
dare turn ns astray ! Must we yet, in the dark¬ 
ness, and after walking nine hours, return to the 
Handeck! or climb up until we come to the 
Furka?” » 

“We would gladly compensate yon for the 
trouble,” said the poet, drawing out his foil purse. 
“ Give us a chamber with glass windows, a stove 
and wood for it, mattresses and coverlits. If we 
can have some water to make tea with, we shall 
thank yon the more.” 

“All that is absolutely impossible;” replied 
the first servant. “ We must insist upon Jour 
going back to the Handeck. Ton can reach there 
in less than three hours; for the going down is 
aooomplisked much easier than the coming np.” 

“ I will not go another step this night,”, said 
Earle, boldly, “ sad will see who is going to drive 
me away from here by force. Is that Swiss man¬ 
ners, eh ? In Paris, they would not serve the 
poorest beggar so.” 

“We spoke beforehand with your master, 
Peter Zybach, day before yesterday, in Berne,” 
said Prince; “ and he told us to say to you ex¬ 
plicitly that yen should receive and entertain us 
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the best yon could; for we are old acquaintances 
of his. In short we will not retreat from this 
place; and if yon do not provide a warm room 
and sufficient bedding, we will even take this 
labor upon ourselves, if we have to rummage the 
.whole house.” 

“ In the meantime, here is a five-franc pieoe 
for you,” said King, laying the coin in the first 
servant’s broad palm. 

The decision of the painter and the music mas¬ 
ter had more effect however, than the present. 
The travelers were conducted to a small room, 
which, until then, had been oocupied by the 
servants; and in which they found yet a window, 
a door and a little heating stove. Subsequently 
the travelers obtained water for steeping tea, and 
beds prepared upon the floor of their apartment, 
consisting of three horse-hair mattressefe with pil¬ 
lows and blankets. At last the more willing 
appearing servants, shared their little stock of 
bread and red bacon with the travelers. These 
latter remained undisturbed by the servants in 
their warm, quiet little room; the acceptableness 
of which, they now doubly appreciated, since 
they had been in danger of being obliged to pass 
that cold November night without a shelter. 

Shall you go on further in the morning, or 
return to the Oberhaslithi ?” inquired the first 
servant, when he came to bid good night 

“ We think of going over the Maienwand and 
the Furka, to the high road of St Gotthard,” 
answered Prince. 

“ Without a guide!” exclaimed the servant in 
amazement; “ and at such a dangerous season 
of the year ?” 

“ I know the way,” replied Prince; “ and the 
weather could not be any better.” 

“ It might be changed inone night yea, in one 
hour,” said the servant “ Should it be misty, 
you would not be able to see three steps before 
you, nor to discover the right path. Two years 
ago, it happened so to three travelers, who like¬ 
wise lodged here, and wished to go on toward 
Italy the next morning. They were two brothers 
from Paris, and a physician from Frankfort.” 

“ From Paris ?” questioned Barle, with eager¬ 
ness. “ Who were they? and what were their 
names ?” 

“ Their names are in our travelers entry book,” 
replied the servant; “ but without referring to 
that, I cannot say. They likewise oast our well- 
meant warning to the winds. They thought 
themselves fortunate in having an Italian pedlar 
in their company, who was acquainted with the 
road. But they were soon enveloped in such a 
thick mist, that even the Italian did not know 
where he was. So they wandered about on the 
Upper Alps for several hours, tHl finally the 
Italian importuned them to return with him and 
* seek the nearest inn. But they would not, and 


the Italian came back alone. He reached the 
first inn quite exhausted; but of the three stran¬ 
gers not a trace has ever been found. They un¬ 
doubtedly perished in some deep cleft of a glacier.” 

“ Oh, misery !’* cried Earle. “ One bird of ill 
omen prophecies that above this, we shall be 
buried in snow, and another that we shall fhB 
into fogs and fissures in the ice 1 Oh, that I was 
once again safe in the valley 1 There the snow 
and the icebergs are taken to be most beautiful; 
but a fool is he, who at the risk of his health, 
perhaps his life, comes up here.” 

** My Earle, you are insinuating,” said the 
painter, with dissembled earnestness; “ and shall 
give us satisfaction fbr your expressions as soon 
as we are safe in your pleasant valley.” 

“ Oh, that I was only there now 1” sighed Barle. 

u Be pretty careful in going about with your 
lamp,” enjoined the servant at parting. “ The 
draught of air might easily blow up a fallen spark 
into a bright flame.” 

“ That would be still worse for us,” sighed 
Earle. 

With his breast frill of anxiety, the latter laid 
himself down to repose. Repose however, did 
not visit him for a long while, although his com¬ 
panions slept soundly. Subsequently he was 
visited by severely frightful dreams. He saw 
the Hospice buried up to the eaves in snow; 
every door and window barricaded by a solid 
wall, and nothing but a disconsolate view from 
the chimney, permitted to the indwellers. The 
three travelers, reduced to living skeletons by 
hunger and cold, contended with the three ser¬ 
vants for the last morsel of food, and finally 
agreed to let it be decided by lot which of them 
should be killed and eaten first. As the dreamer 
feared, so did it happen. He drew the death- 
lot, and the servants fell upon him like hungry 
tigers, fbr the purpose of carrying him out Dur¬ 
ing the struggle of self-defence, the music master 
awoke. Darkness and deep silence encompassed 
him, broken only by the breathing of his com¬ 
panions. * Occasionally he heard the whistling of 
the wind through the open window of the adjoin¬ 
ing room. Earle made his watch repeat, and 
it announced two quarters after twelve. Listen¬ 
ing again, he fanoied that the wind now and then 
drove snow flakes against the window panes of 
his room. Terrible thought! In his anxiety 
he sprang from his couch, approached the win¬ 
dow and looked through, with spraining eyes, 
into the black ohaoe without He did not perceive 
anything however. Hereupon he endeavored to 
open a slide of the window; which, after some 
exertion, he suooeeded in doing. A oold stream 
of air waved in upon him; whioh, however, did 
not prevent him from putting out his head to look 
around. Before him, at his feet, reposed the 
deep Grimselsee; and ever beyond it rose along 
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rock wall, like a near threatening ware. The 
night air chased about the vapors that arose 
from the sleeping earth, in a wild and whirling 
dance. 

“I cannot make it out exactly,” murmured 
Earle, and stretched his arm Car out like a guide 
board. A sleepy voice now called out behind 
him indignantly, saying: 

“What’s this? How cold! Is the window 
open there ?” 

The music master quickly shut it again. 

“Who is here? and what has happened?” 
asked the painter apprehensively. 

“I am,” answered Earle, oonsolingly; “I 
only wished to assure myself whether it was 
snowing. 

“Nonsense!” grumbled Prince; “you will 
make yourself and us all cold. lie down and 
have your sleep out contentedly.” 

Earle did the first; but there was no such 
thing as having the sleep out. In dreams he 
saw himself upon the summit of the Alps, enve¬ 
loped in an impenetrable mist Only as it were 
de ade n ed and from a great distance could he 
hear the calls of his companions, who had 
become separated from him. Ever more anxious 
and despairingly sounded those calls. Suddenly 
he saw the bend of the poet and that of the 
painter protrude from an ice crevioe, and him¬ 
self upon an Illimitable field of ice, the surface 
of which reeembled high but frosen billows. 
And whichever way the terrified music master 
turned his eyes, he saw ice fissures upon ice 
fissures, and out of them, looking, all the long 
since perished travelers of the Alps, with their 
upturned sunken eyes, and fiacee deathly pale. 
The right of these now stiffened and distorted 
eyes was so frightful that Earle broke out with 
a shriek, and was again awakened. 

“Horrible night,” murmured he, as his watch 
struck one; “how slowly you creep along to 
your pre dece a s on 1 What folly to Bpcnd a kmg 
November night Hke a traveler! But what is 
that? Is my watoh wrong ? It is light out of 
doors. Is that the moon, or the beautiful break 
of day ? Great Godl what means this crackling, 
rattling, rustling? Fire! fire! fire!” 

The belching forth of this last yelling call 
quickly brought the two other sleepers upon 
their feet, and into their clothes. At this, the 
painter, with a contented mind, said: “How 
fortunate it seems, from this point of view, when 
upon a distant journey one has boots to draw on 
that have boon worn a considerable time; and 
when he has put his traveling ease in order 
before going to sleep! Not even a hair brush of 
mine, will the tames find to consume.” 

The generally very circumspect and backward 
musio master, became changed by this imminent 
danger into the liveliest lad. He was the first 


one ready to seek a place of refuge; the first 
who pushed back the slipping night bolt and 
wished to leave the room. But the door, whioh 
was fastened upon the outer side, would not 
yield, however hard the perplexed Earle pressed 
against it. It did not even give way, when the 
three men applied their oombined powers. 

“This is treason,” shrieked Prince; “we 
shall be burned here intentionally.” Rushing to 
the little oylinder stove, he called to his compa¬ 
nions : “ Lay hold 1 let us pound the door into 
splinters with this battering ram.” 

“No indeed!” checked King. “Let us not 
waste the precious moments. The carpenter has 
left us a hole here for safety.” 

He advanoed to the window, both slides of 
which in the next instant were already removed. 
No sooner had his eye examined the location of 
surrounding objects than he prepared the plan 
for escape. The chamber of the travelers 
opened upon the Grimselsee, and was upon the 
ground floor; which had there an elevation of 
some four or five yards. Between the building 
and the lake a narrow strip of land afforded one 
who leaped from the window sufficient space to 
guard against plunging into the deep water. 

To make the leap upon the rooky ground with¬ 
out accident, the travelers now imitated the 
mariner, who, to save his vessel from sinking, 
throws overboard the most expensive freight 
First went the mattresses, then the woollen 
ooveriets, one upon the other, after whioh their 
late proprietors followed. 

When the exasperated Bohemians, on the 18th 
of May, 1618, were throwing the imperial coun¬ 
sellors out of the window of the palace at 
Prague, and thus laying the egg from which 
sprang the Thirty Years’ War, it happened that 
a poor, innocent clerk was obliged to make the 
same talio mortale with the others. The chance 
was that he came riap down upon the back of 
his strict master, who had previously escaped; 
on which account the little man, more terrified 
by that than by the being thrown out, had 
nothing quicker to do, after the sudden rising of 
his lordship, than to remain m loco , humbly beg¬ 
ging pardon. 

Something similar to this happened at the 
Grimsel Hospice; where the tone-artist followed 
so precipitately after the just leaping paint- 
artist, that the Earle, in no gentle manner, 
earamboled with the underlying Prince, as in a 
game at billiards. He begged no pardon of him, 
however; whence it may he inferred that a 
writer sometimes has more good manners than 
an Earle. 

The three blades of the trefoil had fortunately 
escaped injury by fire; hut in so doing they had 
not avoided every danger. Must they not dread 
to undertake a struggle for life and death with 
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the servants, as soon as these perceived the 
escape of the victims they had dedicated to 
destruction ? In Act the travelers could not 
conceive what could be the motive of this black 
treachery; since neither revenge nor avarice 
could have prompted the incendiarism. If it 
bad been caused by the money of the travelers, 
that also, would have been consumed with them. 

Had the condition and situation of the triad 
(close to the burning edifice) been less critical, 
the eyes of the travelers would certainly have 
revelled in the peculiarly frightful picture which 
the flames of the Hospice held uprolled before 
them. The solid rock walls of the cavity in 
which the Hospice laid, like the kernel of a nut, 
were overspread with the bright red tints of the 
fire; the raging Aar, changed to a glowing, his¬ 
sing stream of lava, was darting down with 
arrowy swiftness; the Hospice became a crater 
with its glowing fire, its clouds of smoke, and 
its rain of sparks and shingles—found a perfect 
image of itself in the quiet Grimselsee. Even 
the distant snowy peaks of the Alps, the Siedl- 
hora, the Silverhorn, the Finsteraachom, shone 
in the obscurity of night, like the wax candles 
of heaven. Besides this, the monotonous roar¬ 
ing of the Aar, the waving of the wind and the 
crackling of the devouring flames prevailed over 
the stillness; as if, instead of the human voices 
which are wont to shout so loud at other 
conflagrations. 

What ought the travelers undertake to do? 
To maintain their present dubious position, 
menaced by falling timbers, stones and fire¬ 
brands, was impossible. It was not prudent to 
set forth secretly, either to return or to advance, 
amid the darkness of night. Yet, less advisable 
was it to undertake to conceal themselves in 
some rocky recess and remain there freezing till 
daybreak. To seek help of the treacherous ser¬ 
vants, amounted to running right into the 
embrace of danger. To be sure, it was three 
against three; but the robust Swiss servants 
excelled the three German travelers in physical 
strength; and this might also be favored by the 
addition of shooting or other weapons, against 
which the travelers Alp-staves would not suffice. 

But some resolution must be made. The 
painter hastened the matter by that slight step, 
from the sublime to the ridiculous. Turning to 
the music master and seizing him by the shoul¬ 
der, he put the inquiiy to him: “ Hey, my lord 
Earle, what would they do in your Paris, in such 
a case as ours?” 

“ I have lived through the rising of the people 
of Paris in 1848,” answered the other, “and 
have thus proved that it is much easier to be an 
active combatant than a suffering looker on.” 

“Spoken from my soul,” added the poet. 
“So forward, happen as it will! Perhaps the 


fortune is ours to surprise Hie servants and 
singly put them down.” 

Earle hummed the Moor’s march in Oberon, as 
he, with his companions proceeded around the 
Hoepioe, and came to the shed, which remained 
unharmed. Neither npon their way, nor in the 
shed itself, did they oome upon their enemies, 
who were either still in the burning building, or 
already on their Way to safety. The fi ghting 
zeal of the travelers now abated as rashly as it 
had arisen. They groped their way into the 
dark shed and discovered by the feeble glimmer¬ 
ing from the fire, which farced itself in at Hie 
open door, a tolerable stock of hay, that pro¬ 
mised them not only oonoealment, but also, a 
most welcome shelter from the cold. Each of 
them quickly found a place and prudently 
arranged himself as well as might be, for suoh u 
bundling in hay. 

“But, what if the shed takes fire?” suddenly 
was heard, in the voice of Earle, deadened under 
the hay . 

“Better smothered than frozen,” answered 
King, with resignation, making himself ae com¬ 
fortable as possible. 

. “There is no danger of that,” oomfbrted 
Prince. “ The night air drives the flames down 
towards the Grimselsee, and thus insures our 
hiding-place.” 

“HistI” whispered the poet, in admonition. 

The reason of this, was, that two of the ser¬ 
vants, who were laden with something heavy, 
oame into the shed and approached the heap of 
bay. One of them came near seizing the leg of 
the painter, while they were concealing their bur¬ 
den. Prince held his breath and did not stir, 
although the least endangered music master kept 
his teeth chattering all the while. 

“ It is high time now, Velten,” said one of the 
servants to his comrade, that you take away Hie 
wood piled against the travelers’ door, and wake 
them up. Else, they will be burned in their 
sins, and I will have no part in that.” 

“ The fire must get a little nearer the for, 
first,” returned Velten, “ so that they may credit 
our accusation, that they themselves neglected 
their fire. This is absolutely necessary for our 
own security.” 

“If it is only not too late,” warned the first 
servant, as they went off. 

“Up!” exclaimed Earle, now breathing mere 
freely. “So, it is not on our account that the 
fellows have set the Hospioe on fire. That alters 
the case in reference to our situation. Revenge 
against their mister must have instigated the 
slaves. Therefore, we can venture to give up 
our horse-hay lodgings, and shew ourselves to 
them for their own satisfectiem” 

“You forget, my lord Earle,” objected the 
painter, .“that although the servants may at first 
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fcsre had a good intention for bringing us off, wo 
hare since, assuredly, obtained precise knowledge 
of their crime, and might make a disclosure of 
the same.” 

“Ah! indeed, I did not think of that,” re¬ 
plied Earle. 44 Horse hay, then, will be our por¬ 
tion for some time longer. But how if the 
i nce ndi a r ies complete their work, and set fire to 
our retreat before they leave ?” 

44 That oannot happen without our knowledge,” 
oonsoled Prince, “and then we will suddenly slip 
out of the hay, and like raving devils, fall upon 
the terrified churls, who must think we were 
long sinoe burned to ashes.” 

A shrieking call without, interrupted the con¬ 
versation. After a while the servants reentered 
the shed, quarrelling with one another. 

44 I told yon so, and warned you, Velten,” said 
one. 44 Their blood will not come upon my 
head.” 

44 What oould I do to help it ?” returned the 
other, 44 when the fellows locked themselves in, 
and slept as though they were dead, and the roof 
fell in upon them, while I was endeavoring to 
burst open their door. Who asked them to lodge 
with us, against our will t Did I not repeatedly 
go to call them ? Had they esoaped too early, it 
would have happened so to ns.” 

44 Horror!” exclaimed the third, with agita¬ 
tion. 44 It seems to me as though I heard the 
miserable shrieks of the travelers, out of the 
midst of the flames. I will not remain here 
another minnte. If you stay, I will go down 
alone with the lantern.” 

44 1 will go with yon,” said the first. 

44 And I will not stay behind alone,” growled 
the second, 44 although there is no such thing as 
shrieks. They were suffocated long ago. What 
would they do, if they had fallen into a glacier 
crack, and were slowly perishing ?” 

After the slaves were gone, Earle said, some¬ 
thing malevolently: “I will not envy you this 
remorse in the meanwhile, p r e v ious to our bring¬ 
ing you before the court, and consigning you to 
the penitentiary.” 

As the travelers assured themselves, by re¬ 
peated examinations, there was no danger of 
their asylum being set on fire. After the roof 
of the Hospice was consumed, the flames went 
down and became confined within the walls. If 
the delivered ones did not get any sleep, they 
still had repose beneath their warm covering of 
hay; and when, at last, the ardently desired day 
broke, the travelers, after mature deliberation, 
set forth toward the high road of St Qotthard. 
They delayed not, lest—-being denounced by the 
servants, as those who had carelessly set the 
Hospice on fire—they might get into a very dis¬ 
agreeable situation, into a protracted investi¬ 
gation, and even into imprisonment, if they 


followed the former to the OberhaeKthal, and 
were there reoognised as the Grimsel wanderers, 
pretended to be burned. They decided, rather 
to let their information of the true state of the 
case reach tee Swiss government from their own 
oountry, and through their own magistrates. 

Without accident or opposition, they completed 
the remaining portion of their mountain wander¬ 
ings. They were equally fortunate in reaching 
their native city, where they immediately made 
their deposition before the proper officers. But 
previous to this tee crime was already thoroughly 
brought to light by tee Swiss authorities. 

Upon some rashly divulged information of 
Zybach’s servants, oonoeming the firing of the 
Hospice, tee association to which the establish¬ 
ment belonged repaired to tee ruins the very 
next day, in company with official persons, and 
the tenant Zybacb, to ascertain the condition of 
things, and, especially, to satisfy themselves 
respecting the three travelers, who, it was 
declared, had perished in the flames. By 
thorough searching of the place and its environs, 
the investigating oommittoe discovered every 
thing but the sad remains of tee burned men. 
Under the stock of hay in the shed, under horse 
manure, in clefts of rocks and other places, they 
found all the beds, mattresses, window* doors 
and stoves, together with tee wooden wainscoat 
of the burned Hospice; also, the house and 
kitchen utensils, wash stands—in short, every 
valuable of the tenant Zybach, which had been 
insured against fire at a very high figure. 

This unexpected discovery, led a member of 
the committee to break forth with the exclama¬ 
tion : 44 Zybach, yon are a lost man!” 

Wuppl plunged Peter Zybach into tee deep 
Grimselsee. 

He was luckily fished out again, however, and 
restored from his ioy-cold plunge-bath to his 
termer condition. Hereupon tee old sinner, who, 
until now had all along worn tee mask of hypo¬ 
critical piety with success, made an open and 
rueful acknowledgement. 

He himself had urged the servants to tee 
incendiarism, and had made tea credulous lads 
believe that he only wished to burn the Hospice 
for the best of purposes. The time of Zybach’s 
lease ended with the year 1858, and the associ¬ 
ation of the Oberhaslithi had declared they 
would not renew the lease with the present ten¬ 
ant, but intended to let it over again, to the 
highest bidder. To prevent this, and to oompel 
the association by grateful obligations to con¬ 
tinue him as tenant, Zybach wished to lay the 
Hospice in ashes, and then, with his own means, 
rebuild it handsomer and larger. To make the 
loss less considerable, he caused his highly 
insured Inventory of the Hospice to be secured, 

| preparatory to the burning—had retired with 
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his family into the Talley, and given his servants 
instructions about imputing the conflagration to 
the carelessness of guests, who lodged there. 
By this Zybaoh reckoned, that on account of the 
extremely deep snows usually felling at this sea¬ 
son of the year, all search on the part of those 
of whom he held the lease, would be rendered 
impracticable, and in the spring the new build¬ 
ing would already be commenced. The unusual 
mildness of the season, however, had spoiled his 
calculation. 

Not without severe struggles with himself and 
Ms conscience, had Zybach carried his criminal 
design into execution. His wife, made known 
during the trial, that her husband, some months 
previous, came before her bed one night, weep¬ 
ing and trembling, and conjured her in a 
mournful voice, to aid him in repelling the 
attack of seducers, but without enlightening her 
any farther concerning the nature of the en¬ 
ticement 

The strict laws of Switzerland, condemned 
Peter Zybach to death. This severe sentence, 
however, was mercifully changed to twenty 
years’ imprisonment, and Zybach’s servants were 
also apportioned several years In the peniten¬ 
tiary. The reproach of having likewise, burned 
three men alive, in the Hospice, was removed 


from the consciences of the incendiaries, by the 
legal deposition of our three travelers. 

During the summer of 1868, travelers in Swit¬ 
zerland met, on their way to or from the Grim- 
sel, low-stooping men and women, who, with 
grievous burdens upon their backs, of shingles, 
boards, timbers and other materials for rebuild¬ 
ing the Hospice, were laboriously climbing up 
their three-hours’-long way to the summit A 
portion of the edifice was already restored and 
put in readiness for travelers. These could only 
get into the house through the window, for the 
doors were to be in the main structure, which 
was not yet erected. But this defect was gladly 
overlooked, in consequence' of the friendly recep¬ 
tion accorded to the wanderer by the new 
tenant-household, who were neat and honest peo¬ 
ple from Berne. 

Earle, Prince and King, through their common 
danger, became right good friends, who cele¬ 
brate the 6th of November as a feast day, and 
have resolved to visit the Grimsel Hospice, once 
more together; not in the winter time indeed, 
but during the short night days of summer. 
Whoever, among our readers, desires to follow 
their example, should not forget to bring with 
him stout boots and stout bones, for the way is 
8till the same old—villainous one. 


DAGUERREOTYPES. 


Judging from the ease and expedition with 
which daguerreotypes are now executed, it 
would be impossible to conceive of the variety 
of processes which were requisite to perfect 
this astonishing discovery. It is the invention 
of M. Daguerre, an ingenious French artist, 
from whom it derives its name; and it is unques¬ 
tionably the most wonderful discovery of the 
present age. When we take into consideration 
the variety of processes, and the complicated 
means, which were requisite to attain such a 
result, we can barely credit that either accident 
or design could have perfected it. It is strictly 
a (philosophical art, and is independent of all 
former photography, except the camera obeoura. 
A description* of the different manipulations, 
which are necessary to take a likeness, may 
prove interesting to our readers; and we will 
endeavor to make them so explicit, that persons 
may not only understand them, but also that 
they may be able to distinguish between a good 
and a bad impression. 

The plates are made, by plating thin sheets 
of silver on copper. For some unknown cause, 
a better impression is made on these plates, than 
if it was taken upon entire silver. The sheets 
of silver are only sufficiently thick to prevent 


being worn through in the process of scouring 
and polishing. There is considerable art in 
polishing these plates; and simple as it may 
appear, it is considered as one of the most 
important and difficult manipulations in the 
entire process. Many volumes have been writ¬ 
ten in describing the various methods that are 
employed for this purpose, and experiments are 
still made to bring it to greater perfection. The 
plate is first scoured with emery; then it is rub¬ 
bed with powdered pumice and alcohol, and after 
undergoing several other operations, it is finished 
by being highly polished with a velvet cushion 
covered with rouge. Extreme care is taken to 
free it from any oily matter, or particle of dust, 
as they make Bpeoks and otherwise deface the 
plate, after the impression. This is a very 
important stage of the operation, as the plate 
must neither be exposed to the light or air, nor 
touched in any manner with the hands. It is 
then carefully set on a frame, with the fees 
down, and placed over a box containing Msm. 
This is the most critical part of the prooees, and 
requires both caution and experience to be suc¬ 
cessfully accomplished. The vapor from the 
iodine forms the iodid of rilwrr upon the metal, 
and oovers it with a yellowish tinge, which ia 
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feasible to the light of the earners, by which the 
likeness is formed. The operator, or amateur 
oaa only learn the proper tinge by experiment; 
for, if the film is too thick, the impression will 
be deep and dark, and if too thin, it will be light 
and imperfect As the plate at this stage can 
be re-polished, persons haring daguerreotypes 
taken should not accept one, unless they are 
perfectly satisfied. A good operator takes a 
pride in his art, and he would much prefer hay¬ 
ing a person to be pleased with his work, than to 
accept of it for fear of troubling him, and after¬ 
wards be dissatisfied. It is both his duty and 
interest to give entire satisfaction. 

. After the plate is polished and exposed to the 
vapor of the iodine, the impression could be 
taken, but it would require several minutes in 
the operation, and as the sitter must remain 
perfectly motionless, it would be so great a tax 
upon the nerves, that but few could oontrol 
themselves, and it would be almost impossible to 
take good likenesses of nervous persons and 
children. To remedy this, and to perfect the 
art, they employ a very volatile and poisonous 
substance, called bromine, and by exposing the 
plate to its vapor, the time of sitting is greatly 
diminished. This is called the accelerating process, 
and a perfect picture can be taken in less than a 
minute. The plate is now placed in the camera, and 
the operator is prepared to take the impression. 
The sitter must remain quiet and motionless, 
with the exception of vrinkmg. Persons should 
be careful to arrange their limbs, so as to sit 
easy and natural, for the least constraint, or 
straining after effect, invariably mars the beauty 
of the picture. Assume some natural position, 
or attitude, and let the supports be put to your 
body, instead of straining to reach them. It is 
generally best to leave these arrangements to the 
operator, as he will endeavor to adapt the figure 
to the size of the plate, to the best advantage. 
Either a savage or smiling expression should be 
avoided, as both arc generally overdone, and 
have quite a contrary appearance to what was 
anticipated. An easy, natural position, and a 
tranquil, pleasant countenance, invariably make 
a better picture than those which are “ got up” 
expressly for the occasion. 
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After the sitting, and the plate is taken from 
the camera, there is no visible alteration what¬ 
ever in its appearance. The closest scrutiny 
cannot detect anything but the plain surface of 
the plate. But the likeness is there, and to 
draw it out, it is exposed to the fumes of mer¬ 
cury. This operation also requires care and 
experience, for if .it remains too long, the impres¬ 
sion is obliterated; and if removed .too soon, it is 
faint and indistinct It requires a quickness and 
nicety of sight, to be properly executed, which 
can only be acquired by experiments and atten¬ 
tion. The iodine is then removed from the plate 
by a compound, called kypondphate of soda, 
which is prepared expressly for this purpose. 
The plate may now be exposed to the light for 
the first time, without injury. It is then washed 
with pure water, and dried over an alcohol lamp. 
The picture is now shown to the sitter, and as it 
can be removed by polishing, and the plate re¬ 
stored to its first state without injury, persons 
should give their opinions of its merits or de¬ 
merits without any apprehension as to the cost 
qr trouble to the operator. 

Should the likeness prove satisfactory, a solu¬ 
tion of the chloride of gold is poured on the 
plate, and every part is heated over an alcohol 
lamp. This is called the gilding or fixing pro- * 
cess, as it makes the impression permanent. 
The last operation is the coloring, which com¬ 
pletes the picture. This is done by laying the 
colors on with a soft camel-hair brush, and 
burning them in with the lamp. The plate is then 
put in a case covered with glass, and is perfectly 
completed in every respect. 

These are the proper manipulations of the art, 
but almost every artist has some private arrange¬ 
ment, by which he adds to the general tone of 
the impression. Photographs, ambrotypes, and 
several improvements have been made upon 
daguerreotypes; but the old style, when well 
taken, is preferable to them, as they have 
been tested as regards durability, coloring and 
strength, and hare proved satisfactory. Such 
additions as convex lenses, etc., are optionary 
with the sitter. All in all, it is one of the 
most curious and ingenious inventions of the 
age. 


THE LILT. 


Should the rude wind too roughly blow, 
Then would yon gem of living snow 
Droop o'er its parent bed! 

And though the mildest breese should play, 
Nor evening's dew, nor morning's ray, 
Could raise its drooping head. 


Ah ! thus by dark suspicion’s breath 
The rose of love was chilled to death, 
Never to blossom more! 

In rain did hope contend with fears. 
Nor sweetest smiles, nor softest tears. 
Could e’re that rose restore. 
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It was at the celebrated Graefenberg that the 
young and beautiful Lady Emilie Blank had 
chosen her retreat, for the purpose of being 
cured of-what ? 

One year and a-half before she had given her 
affectionate, loving heart to a young German noble¬ 
man. Six months of soul-rapture transpired, 
and she was left to mourn in sorrow and in tears 
the loss of the beloved one. 

Not that he, this beloved, was dead. Oh, no! 
far worse than that He had married another 1 
But then he was a duke, and if a duke have not 
the privilege of changing his mind, and of wed¬ 
ding where he pleases, who shall? Especially 
in this instance, as the wedded one was a prin¬ 
cess and heir apparent to the throne; whereas, 
the forsaken one was only a simple baron’s 
daughter. Surely, a duke may do as he liketh 
best, else where is the use in being a duke? 

The baron’s daughter was most young and 
beautiful, while the princess ^as most old and 
ugly. But then, a throne crowned with ugliness, 
verms beauty crowned with love, weighed in the 
world’s scales, would balance thus: The throne 
nd its accompaniments would swiftly sink to 
he earth, (of which it is made,) whilo the rapid 
rebound would send beautiful love off up into 
the air, to where Mother Goose’s “ Old Woman” 
was tossed “seventeen times as high as the 
moon.” 

The throne would preponderate. But after 
all a throne is not to be sneezed at, and a heart 
or two lying upon the steps of this proud emi¬ 
nence ean, with a firm tread, be easily crushed, 
and the enviable height gained by the courage¬ 
ous foot. 

It certainly does require courage to break a 
heart! But “noble blood,” according to its 
degree of nobility, is acknowledged the most 
brave. A duke being so near to the top of the 
“ spiral column,” capped by royalty, must neces¬ 
sarily have his veins overflowing with liquid 
courage. 

The heart was broken, and eleven Weary 
months had done but little toward mending it. 

Alone in her chamber the little lady pined and 
waned, until she grew as white as the spotless 
muslin she wore; for, oh! she loved him. 

It was certainly very fbollsh and unmaidenly 
to let her thoughts thus still dwell on one who 
had forgotten her. Where was her pride ? Alas! 
she loved him. What has pride to do with love ? 
So there lay her little cold, white hand, listlessly 
among the crimson cushions of her couch, un- 
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heeded, with no strong clasping hand to warm it 
into life. 

Thus mourned she those long, wintry, cheer¬ 
less months—like Rachel refusing to be comfort¬ 
ed—seeing no one but her favorite and loving 
maid, Letty, her beloved father, and the men of 
medicine that her father crowded around her, in 
his alarm for her safety. The learned consulta¬ 
tion, after much discussion, agreed in pronounc¬ 
ing her to be in a decline. In like manner have 
other young hearts declined life, from losing all 
that made life worth living for. 

God help the breaking hearts upon this beau¬ 
tiful earth! and God speed the time approaching 
when the inward and outward shall be in har¬ 
mony—-when Love and Nature, like gentle child¬ 
ren of the same divine parent, shall walk hand 
in hand in holy fellowship — when the dull- 
eyed world, who so long and reverently have 
doffed beavers, and also coats, as well as hearts, 
to the “ King Log,” Gold—upheld in his wicked 
reign by those two stubborn facts, custom and 
society-—shall, with the broad-rimmed spectacles 
of faith, see and acknowledge the rightful, abso¬ 
lute heir to the throne, in the all-beautiful, 
embodied in truth, which is Love. 

With the fullest trust in the sure approach of 
the millennium, we will go on to relate in what 
manner tho broken heart was made whole, and 
good as new. 

Ways and means without end, devised the 
Lady Emilie’s indefatigable and kind-hearted 
maid, Letty, to interest her young mistress in 
something—anything. Flowers of rarest per¬ 
fume, books of rarest merit, birds of rarest 
beauty, fruits of rarest flavor were all alike un¬ 
heeded. 

•“These, surely,” said the anxious Letty to 
herself—glancing at the same time, with a smile, 
at the several papers she held in her hand—“these 
surely will call my dear lady’s sweet eyes from 
the vacancy that drinks all their light’s life. 
Dear lady, Lady Emilie! will you not raise your 
precious head for one moment, and feast your 
eyes upon these master-sketches ?” 

She who was ever so alive to works of art, 
who had ever cherished the beautifril so pro¬ 
foundly in her heart, did not even deign to lift 
her sad eyes from the weary past, on which, day 
and night, night and day, she gazed. But with 
moveless lips, and almost voiceless words, said, 
“ Not now; do not disturb me now, dear Letty, 
I pray thee.” 

“ Always her answer, alas I alas!” The sym- 
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pathiring Letty wrong her hands a few times, by 
way of aooompaniment to her anxious thoughts. 
Suddenly her free brightened. She selected one* 
from the drawings, and placed it where, if her mis¬ 
tress erer did lookup, she eould not fail to see it, 
and she went over by a window, patiently to await 
the result 

As Lady Emilie could not always ait in the 
same position, however obstinate her grief, she 
at length, with a deep drawn sigh, raised her 
drooping head, and with it her beautiful tear¬ 
laden eyes. They dwelt for a moment on the 
drawing, and were about to torn listlessly away, 
when of a sudden, her attention was arrested; 
she took the sketch in her hand and studied it, a 
smile gathering slowly, and brighter and brighter 
upon her face, until at last the smile broke into 
a laugh. The ghost of a laugh to be sore, bat 
still a laugh, the first that had parted her lips for. 
—ever since the merry bells pealed the wedding 
morning of the false duke. 

And how could the daring sketch have failed 
to make her laugh ? In the most gold and satin 
grandeur, perched high upon the throne, in regal 
robes and crown, sat Grimalkin. Cut the very 
most ludicrously homely tabby-cat that pencil 
could devise, and the most striking likeness bore 
the tabby-cat to the ugly princess—the Lady 
Emilio’s rival. At the feet of die feline fair one 
knelt, in extravagant posture,, a magnificent ape, 
bearing the features of the ambitious duke. The 
effect of' the whole was irresistably comic, exe¬ 
cuted, as such things may be done by a skillful 
hand, by one who has an eye for the grotesque. 

44 Whose pencil produced this foolish thing ?” 
asked die still smiling Emilie. 

44 Leonard Vincent’* my dear lady,” replied the 
joyful Letty. 44 He is an artist of rare merit, as 
yon can see by this slight painting—this colored 
skeleton rather. He was a very intimate friend 
of my Lord Duke’s.” Letty trembled at the con¬ 
clusion of her speech. But she was charmed to 
note with what beooming fortitude her dear young 
lady bore the allusion to the false loved one. 

44 Leonard Vincent did you say? Wat his 
friend, and is no longer so ?” 

“Oh, no! dear Lady, the beautiful artist is 
too good a friend of yours, to regard any longer 
one so faithless as my Lord Duke.” 

44 No doubt, my Lord Duke feels sorely the loss 
of Mr. Leonard Vineent*s friendship.” 

44 And well he may,” replied Letty, without 
noticing the curl of her mistress’ pretty lips. 
44 And well he may, for the friendship of the 
painter ennobled the nobleman. For the artist, 
Vincent, is the true nobleman, stamped with God’s 
own seal, and sent into the world with a patent 
to teach, through his art, the benighted ones, 
snob as my Lord Duke-—who has nothing to boast 
of but a poor gaudy title, that will oount him 


less than nothing in the next life.” Again Letty 
feared the effect of her speech. But said was said; 
and as her warmth subsided, she was happy to 
note in Lady Emilio’s wide open eyes, a no more 
fearful expression than surprise. 

44 Yon say this wooderftd artist is a friend of 
mine?” 

44 He would die to serve yon, dear Lady.’ 1 

44 How can that be ? I do not even know him.” 

44 You were too much engrossed with another 
to heed him. Ho was much with the Duke, and 
often here. Since you have been ill he has come 
every day to enquire for you.” 

44 Indeed! Pray, dear Letty, have you any more 
of bis sketches ?” 

44 More in plenty,” and Letty produced a port¬ 
folio, and soon her mistress was absorbed in its 
contents. Some were in Qolors, and others in 
crayon. With diem in her hand, and making 
them her own, she was a child reading a story 
book. By turns she wept and laughed, as one, 
for its exquisite beauty and tenderness, touched 
her heart, and another, for its grotesque humor, 
moved her mirth. For does not the true poet, 
whether he writes his poem in words, or in sculp¬ 
ture, or painting, or in the melody of sweet sounds 
of music, hover ever, like eternal youth, between 
the two verges of the tragio and comic ? A step 
plunges him into, one deep or the other; and 
tomelimtt, sitting astride the boundary, the poet 
gives you a blending of both extremes, the tragic 
and comic, (the happy meeting of two parallel 
lines,) at which, while yon are forced to weep, 
you must also laugh. 

The well-entertained Lady Emilie, among 
others, came to a head of herself. It was her 
beet self, and finished with a delicacy and feeling 
that charmed her. Then followed a head of the 
Duke—but so idealised, so what he should have 
been, that the scales at onoe fell from her eyes, 
and she saw him as he was—proud and selfish. 
The angel with which she had enshrined him 
being one of her own imagining. 

Lastly followed a head she at onoe recognised, 
wondering why its original had never before struck 
her as meat beautiful. A Raphael head, a face: 

44 Wbat throbbing rone can fitly render 
That face—to pure, ao trembling-tender ? 

Sensation glimmers through its rest; 

It speaks nnmanaded by words, 

As fall of motion as a nest 
That palpitates with nnfledged birds: 

*Tls hkest to Bethssda’s stream, 

Forewarned through all its thrilling springs; 

White with the angel’s coming gleam. 

And rippled with his fanning wings." 

Had the yotmg German girl been acquainted 
with the verse of our inspired American poet, 
she would fervently have uttered the above. 
Bat she contented herself with gazing upon the 
beautiful face, absorbed, and utterly unconscious 
that tears, like summer rain, were stealing down 
her pale cheeks. Letty rejoiced in her heart 
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at thin, thinking the genial shower wonld refresh, 
her parched and sorrow-worn spirit 

Coming the next day into her young lady’s 
room, Letty found her standing by the mirror 
attentively regarding herself. 

“ How pale and wasted I hare grown, dear 
Letty!” 

“Alas! yes, dearest Lady.” 

“ I look ill and so mweA older.” 

“ Alas! my dear Lady, the doctors all say that 
unless you hare a change of air and scene, you 
will surely die.” / 

“ Do they ? Well, and what matters it 7 what 
hare I to lire for 7” 

“ For ihe world—for yourself—for the one who 
—for good, you are too young and lovely to die.” 

“ Of what avail are youth and loveliness with¬ 
out hope 7” • 

“Let those of ninety talk of departed hope— 
not those of nineteen. But, dearest Lady! see, 
what I have brought you.” 

“ Ah! another painting from the pencil of that 
same gifted young artist What is this, dear 
Letty 7” 

“ It is a view of the grounds of a wonderful 
magician, who has arisen in this nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, to instruct the world and purify it, physi¬ 
cally and spiritually. Not one of those wicked 
conjurers of old, who delighted in sorcery, but 
one, God-sent, who teaches and enforces the 
• divine mandate, 4 Wash and be healed.’ One who 
has aotually discovered the philosopher’s stone.’ ” 

44 The philosopher’s stone! Ton speak in enig¬ 
mas.” 

“ He found it where it has for so many centu¬ 
ries lain hidden at the bottom of a pure spring 
of water. It had been for so long covered over 
with poisonous drugs of one kind or other, that 
only those God-directed eyes of this inspired ma¬ 
gician could discover it. With patience untiring, 
he set himself to work, removing all that poison¬ 
ous rubbish, and there, upon the pebbly bottom 
of that clear spring, white and shining it lay— 
the philosopher’s stone, and there any one can 
find it, who will seek it with faith and purpose.” 

“The philosopher’s stone!” again exclaimed 
the Lady Emilie. 44 Pray read me your riddle.” 

44 Is not health—moral and physical health— 
the truest wealth we can possess T Can we be 
morally healthy unless we are physically so 7 
And is not the turning ourselves into gold—pure, 
unalloyed gold—our bodies, our hearts, our 
souls, is not this power far greater than that so 
long and vainly aimed at, that of converting the 
base metals only, into the precious golden one 7” 

44 Go on Letty, you interest me.” 

44 Through this enchanted region, the waters 
of this magic spring continually flow. Here the 
liberated Undine’s have fall sway, and the plash¬ 
ing of their white feet echoes in music through¬ 


out this enchanter’s realm. Here water-jets 
and water-brooks leap and dance without re¬ 
straint, and forever.” 

The Lady Emilie shuddered slightly at the 
sound ef so much water, but Letty seeing her 
listening, proceeded. 44 Each glass filled from 
that sparkling spring, by a touch of the magi¬ 
cian’s fingers, is, without alembic or crucible, so 
mesmerised, that in the bottom of the glass, 
white and clear, lies the much sought pebble, 
that all the past Hermetic Art combined, could 
never accomplish.” 

u The philosopher’s stone again! Bless my 
soul, Letty, is this wonderful place to be got at 
by mortals ?” 

“ Yes, and it is here I wish yod to go. It Is 
here you will find the roses that have faded and 
fallen from your cheeks. It is here yon will 
meet the lost flowers, bom again in new fresh¬ 
ness and beauty.” 

44 But, Letty dear, I am, alas! too much of an 
invalid to think of going any where. I expect 
soon to die. Sir James and the rest, yon know, 
say my lungs are affected, that my liver is tor¬ 
pid, that my heart is enlarging, that my nerves 
are altogether unstrung, that—” 

“ Heaven bless you! my dear young lady, but 
I would not give that—for their learned opinion. 
Believe me it is all humbug, and I vouchsafe to 
say that if you will follow my advioe, yon will 
think as I do, before this time twelve-month.” 

44 Well, dear Letty, we shall see, but leave me 
now, for I am weary, and would rest. I will 
hear what more you have to say, on the 
morrow.” 

The morrow came, and with it came Letty to 
her mistress, armed with another drawing, fresh 
from the artist’s easel, representing a view of 
another part of the grounds of that wonderftil 
magician, Priessnitz. The place was actually 
terrific in its weird wildness. The touches ot 
' the pencil were bold and spirited, and at the 
same time, possessing in skillftil execution, all 
the effect of delicacy and finish. 

Those paintings seemed to have the same 
power upon the lady, as beautiful soul-music, 
stilling her pulses like an opiate. There she sat, 
gazing upon the splendid work of art, with rapt 
spirit, and with eyes that grew every moment 
more hazy and dreamy. She seemed to be look¬ 
ing out of herself into some beautiful place 
within. The faint rose upon her cheek deepened 
into a glowing crimson. Her breath came and 
went each aspiration, quicker. How lovely she 
looked—but bless my soul! that sheet of can¬ 
vas must have been bewitched, for the Lady 
Emilie was certainly in a trance, or in a mes¬ 
meric sleep; for she was, or seemed to be uncon¬ 
scious to all around her, utterly unheeding 
Lefty’s kind, anxious inquiries. 
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Letty did not alarm the house, feeling in her 
heart, that while her mistress looked so beauti¬ 
fully happy she had best not be disturbed. As, 
however, several hews passed, and the Lady 
Emilie still sat in the same ImmoTable position, 
notwithstanding her radiant oolor, and the eoetatio 
expression of her face, Letty was about to call 
in advice when, slowly unclosing her heavenly 
eyes, the Lady Emilie came once more back to 
her own true self. 

“ This is very beautiful,” said she, in her own 
natural voice. Hhe was still holding the drawing 
in her hand, and was looking at it as though she 
had but just taken it. Where the Lady Emilie 
had been, or what she had seen those, to Letty, 
long, anxious hours, Letty could not divine. She 
seemed the same as before, except that her voice 
and manner was more subdued and tender. 

'< Yes, my dear Lady, it is beautiful, and it is to 
this spot I wish you to go. Let me beseech you 
to try, if only for a short time, these celebrated 
waters. I had this morning a conversation with 
Sir James, and he assured me that nothing in 
medicine could any longer benefit you. I spoke 
to him of Graeffcnberg end the water-curing 
Priessuitz; he replied that you had best, by all 
means, go there, that unless these miraculous 
waters cured you, you might resign all hope.” 
This said Letty, but she did not speak of the 
•oorufol smile that played upon Sir James’ mouth 
as he spoke of those curing-waters, and of the 
M quack” Priessuiti. 

“Lid Sir James say this, dear Letty ?’* “Yes, 
my Lady, and he also said that the change of 
scene and air, would of itself be of immense 
benefit to you.” 

“ Ah I they all consider me past hope.” 

“While there is life there is hope, darling 
Lady, so up, never despair 1” 

“Do with me as you will, Letty, I will not re¬ 
sist you. You have inspired me with a wish—if 
not for life—at least to look upon new scenes. 
I would feast my eyes once more upon such wilds 
in nature as those this Vincent can represent 
So, get me as soon as you choose out of this dis¬ 
mal chamber.” 

Letty, in her heart oveijoyed, did not wait a 
second bidding. Her arrangements went on wi th 
the celerity and noiseless regularity of a time¬ 
piece. And marvellously soon all was ready. 

When the pale and feeble Lady Emilie descended 
into the court-yard, assisted by the faithful 
Letty, she saw not those heaven-blue eyes, 
that earnestly regarded her pallid, lovely coun¬ 
tenance. 

The comfortably padded and easy moving car¬ 
riage received its precious burthen, and was off. 
And those mysterious eyes that followed it until 
it was out of sight; were also off with their 
owner, though in an opposite direction. 


A month had passed. The delicate and fasti¬ 
dious Lady Emilie was at home in the Enchanter’s 
Palace. A rather rude palace for such a dainty 
spirit, but novelty is everything, and so far, the 
lady was delighted. 

What with short drives, shorter walks, and the 
almost innumerable baths prescribed by the ma¬ 
gician, her time was almost completely filled, and 
herself diverted from—herself. There was the 
wet sheet rubbing-off bath, (the abrtxbung) in the 
early morning—the invigorating walk after it, 
long before the thirsty sun had drank up the glist¬ 
ening dew-drops. There were damp-sheet packs, 
(the lemtuch,) and sits-baths—there was the 
magic Wet-girdle ( umechlag ,) and—and above and 
beyond all, there was the young painter, the ver¬ 
itable Leonard Vincent; always ready to drive 
with her, or for her; always ready to accompany 
her in her pedestrian rambles to the ends of the 
earth; could she have walked so far. He would 
have been willing, and only too glad, to have lain 
down his hands one by one, step by step, for her 
delicate feet to tread upon, that they might not 
be wetted by the dews, and that the rude flints 
might not press them too roughly. Ah! what 
would he , not have done for her T His life he 
would have thrown away as worthless for her, 
had he not felt that he could please her better by 
preserving it 

It was perfectly astonishing how well and 
strong the Lady Emilie grew, and with her in¬ 
creased strength, the length of those morning 
rambles and the noon drives increased, until at 
last she almost lived in the open air. Letty’s 
prediction was verified, for upon the summit of 
some one of those almost inaccessible mountain- 
hills, or in the deeps of some of those wild gorges 
the twin-roses were found and permanently wed¬ 
ded to the soft cheeks of the Lady Emilie. 

And somehow—it can be hardly told how it was 
brought about—but the painter, Vincent, fresh 
and glowing from the “ douche ,” his eyes large 
and lustrous with—with either the exercise of 
climbing that steep leading up into the natural 
rocky arbor, so deliciously shaded by wild honey¬ 
suckle and jasmine—either the exercise, or the 
soul, full of love that lay back of those eyes, 
ready to pour out in rich, burning floods of in¬ 
cense upon the altar inscribed “ to the most fair.” 
It was either one or the other—-or both—for the 
painter looked and spoke—the lady listened, and 
said yes. How oould she help it, ho was so beau¬ 
tiful and so bewitching, and she was so alive to 
beauty and so bewitched by it, or by him ? 

And now, for the first time in her life, the Lady 
Emilie had to acknowledge to herself that she 
loved, with her heart’s whole soul, with her soul’s 
whole strength; and that her first love was a 
mere fancy of the brain, and deserved not so holy 
a name as that of love. She now felt that it 
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would take a life time—an eternity to reveal the 
tallness of love she felt for this best and last found, 
swelling her heart to overflowing. 

Every one seemed to have a different opinion. 
The learned physicians, who had given her up 
to death, pronouncing her Incurable, were decid¬ 
edly of the opinion that the change of air and 
scene alone had worked the miraculous restora¬ 
tion of her health. Some inveterate walkers, 
who had walked twice around the globe, were 
sure that exercise of itself had wrought the re¬ 
volution. Some sentimental ones ascribed it all 
to the Lady Emilio’s falling in love. A party of 
the new lights imputed it to the mesmerised pic¬ 
tures. While some were infatuated enough to 


attribute it all to the woter-cur*. Others, again, 
are still in doubt 

Having had some experience in these several 
modes of healing, I can safely recommend two 
of them, vis: the love-cure, and the water-cure, 
especially the last-named, as being the least 
dangerous of the two. 

Be it all as it may, the lady who was onoe so 
ill, is now well. She has no nerves, or liver, and 
the dangerous “ enlargement” has so for decreased 
that none—no heart is left, for she has given it 
all to him. The last I heard from her she, with her 
soul’s husband, with her faithful Letty, and her in¬ 
dulgent father, had sailed for this country. When 
they arrive you will most probably see them. 


THE BURIAL OF DE SOTO. 

BT 8ALLXX C. LBVBBIHO. 


Nov in bright, sunny Spain 
Rests proud De Soto’s head : 

He sleeps not 'neath the sculptured stone, 
With all the honored dead. 

In our own smiling West 
Slumbers the stately brave— 

And Mississippi’s dark-blue tide 
Rolls o’er his silent grave. 

When every star of heaven 
Looked down with burning eye, 

And sweetly slept the glittering stream 
Beneath the midnight sky: 

When all around was still, 

And beautiful, and bright; 

When on the soft air gently trod 
The spirits of the night, 

A bark shot o'er the wave, 

Bearing a stranger-band, 

With the pale oorse of him who died 
Far from his own bright land. 

Then—midway in the stream 
It rested—calm and still; 

And well might every Spanish heart 
With wild emotion thrill. 

Robed for the burial rite, 

Arose a priestly sire; 

Whilo Spain’s red cross gleamed for above 
His aged bead, like fire. 

The funeral mass was said— 

The funeral anthem sung, 

And o’er the pale, unconscious clay 
The smoking censor swung. 

And then—eaeh looked his last 
On that familiar brow, 


That kept its dauntless bearing still. 
Though death had paled it now. 

Alas! that one so brave, 

Had years thus vainly spent, 

In wandering through those Indian wilds, 
On gold and conquest bent. 

A life he sacrificed, 

For foncied wealth and power; 

And what had proud De Soto won, 

To crown his burial hour ? 

What had he left to those, 

Who stood all silent there, 

Gazing upon his shrouded corse, 

By the red torch’s glare f 

He had but won—a grave 1 
And only left—a name f 

He, who had sought a realm to rule, 

And mines of treasure claim. 

And now, they held his form 
A moment o’er the stream; 

While light upon the death-robe glowed, 

, E’en like a spirit-gleam. 

And then—they loosed their hold— 

A plash fell on the ear; 

And the bright waters hid the form 
Of Spain’s brave cavalier. 

Sad was that burial scene—- 
Yet beautiful and grand— 

Beheld hot by the midnight stars, 

And that small stranger band. 

And still, with all that’s wild, 

And solemn, and sublime; 

’Twill live upon our history’s page. 

And in our loftiest rhyme. 
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A vert interesting work has just been issued 
from the press of Harper and Brothers, New 
York, called “Vagabond Life in Mexico,” which 
we omitted to notice in our reviews last month, 
in order that we might present our readers with 
the following extract from it as a fair specimen 
of its spirit:— 

“You are perhaps aware,” said the miner, 
“ that in passing from San Miguel el Grande to 
Dolores, the traveler is obliged to cross the Bio 
Atotonilco. In the rainy season the passage of 
this river cannot be made by any but those who 
know the principal fords. The stream is about 
sixty yards wide at the place where the road to 
San Miguel meets it. The impetuosity of its 
waters, and the heavy, imposing noise of its yel¬ 
low waves, produce an involuntary terror in any 
one who requires to cross it at this place. On 
the opposite bank, a few cabins, formed of 
branches, shelter a few wretched families, who 
make a scanty living by piloting the passengers 
across by the fords, with which* they are ac¬ 
quainted. Often, when the traveler on (he other 
side sees the poor half-clad people wandering 
upon the bank, and throwing themselves into 
the water, he hesitates, turns his bridle, and 
gallops off. A sad event proved thAt too little 
confidence can not be placed in men who will not 
be contented with the scanty living they pick up 
at this dangerous employment. Some years ago, 
an old miner of Zacatecas, who had rendered 
himself obnoxious to justice, and had quitted 
that province, came and established himself 
among the passers of the Rio Atotonilco. This 
man, whose strength and prowess rendered him 
formidable, was marked as having a singularly 
unlucky hand. Once or twiee, the travelers 
whom he had engaged to convey across had been 
engulfed by the waters of the river. One stormy 
night, believing himself alone, and seeing a tra¬ 
veler on the opposite bank, the passer crossed 
the ford to tender his services. He was ob¬ 
served by one of his comrades Who had followed 
him, but who had hid himself among a thick 
clump of osiers on the brink of the river for the 
purpose of watching all that passed. The pas¬ 
ser, having crossed the river, soon reappeared, 
followed by the cavalier, whose horse he led by 
the bridle. When half way across he mounted 
behind, and, a few seconds after, the splash of 
some one falling into the water was heard. One 
only of the horsemen remained in the saddle. 
This man reached the opposite bank at a consid¬ 
erable distance from the hamlet, and was soon 
lost in the darkness. The witness to the crime 
was a young man whom the passer had, a few 
10 


I days before, brutally ill used, and he was now 
seeking an opportunity for revenge. Thinking 
he had found it, he threw himself into the 
water, swam after the sinking body, and soon 
succeeded in dragging the unhappy man to the 
other bank, whom, by his tonsure and dress, he 
guessed to be a priest. Overcome with fatigue; 
the youth fainted. When he recovered his 
senses it was broad daylight, and the body of 
the priest was gone—carried off, doubtless, by 
some charitably-disposed persons who had been 
passilig. That circumstance did not check the 
young man’s eagerness to make his deposition 
before the alcalde of the nearest village; but, 
though a pursuit was set on foot, it was unsuc¬ 
cessful.” 

My guide checked himself at this moment 
As if we had arrived in the region of clouds, a 
mist enveloped us, which gradually converted 
itself into a fine and almost impalpable, but 
soaking rain. The torch sputtered, and gave 
forth a very feeble glimmer. The water ran off 
Hie bronzed body of the miner in streams. The 
machine again stopped, and I felt a new sinking 
of heart, similar to the feeling one has on the 
deck of a laboring ship, when he thinks that 
every moment ho is going to the bottom. ,A 
short and terrible apprehension increased the 
fear of immediate danger which had come over 
me. I fancied that the strap which bound me 
to the cable had slipped, and I was sliding down¬ 
ward. I gave a convulsive shudder. 

“Has the strap got looseT” cried the miner; 
then, looking downward, and seeing me always 
at the same distance from him, he continued, 
with imperturable calmness: “A short time 
after the disappearance of the passer, about 
whom the strangest stories were noised abroad, 
a new miner came to work at Rayas, which is 
about a dozen leagues from Rio Atotonilco. He 
said he had served his apprenticeship in the 
neighboring state of Cinaloa, and by his good- 
humor and liberality (for he appeared to have 
other resources besides his daily pay) soon 
gained the friendship of all his fellow-workmen. 
My son Felipe was the one he attached himself 
to more than any of the others. There was, 
however, between him and Osorio (that was the 
new miner's name) a complete dissimilarity in 
age and disposition. Felipe was a rough, unpo¬ 
lished workman, jealous of the reputation he had 
acquired, and haughty as a miner ought to be; 
for we have no need of ancient privileges to dis¬ 
tinguish us from the vulgar, our profession 
ennobling the right that is granted ns. Osorio, 
on the other hand, who was twice the age of 
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PeHpe, seemed to look upon labor as a burden, 
and passed bis time in thrumming a guitar and 
preaching insubordination to the mandone* (over¬ 
seers). However, their friendship might have 
been of a lasting nature had they not both fallen 
in love with the same woman. This was the 
first time that they ever had a sentiment in com¬ 
mon, in spite of their intimacy, and this was 
.what produced the first quarrel. They con¬ 
tinued, however, in spite of these differences, to 
pay their attentions to the fair damsel; for, 
though she preferred Felipe, she could not give 
up Osorio’s music and merry good-humor. The 
frequent absence of the latter gave a great 
advantage to Felipe. During one of Osorio’s 
times of absence, a report spread abroad that 
the Cathedral of Guanajuato had been burgla¬ 
riously entered, and that a monstrance of massy 
gold, adorned with precious stones, had disap¬ 
peared from the place in which it was usually 
put. This sacrilegious theft struck the clergy- 
oven of the town with horror; but all their 
exertions to discover the daring robber were in 
vain. In the absence of Osorio, Felipe had suc¬ 
ceeded in gaining the first place in the affections 
of the maiden to whom both had been paying 
their addresses. Her parents resolved to many 
her to him, as it would tend to cut short the 
incessant quarrels that were ever taking place 
between them. The wedding was to take place 
in a short time, and all the friends of both fami¬ 
lies assembled at the young woman’s house to 
celebrate their betrothal Brandy and pulque 
flowed profusely, and music enlivened the feast, 
when an unexpected occurrence brought every¬ 
thing to a stand-still. A man stood in the midst 
of the guests; that man was Osorio. Every one 
knew his violent disposition, and his sudden 
appearance caused all to tremble. Felipe alone 
-remained cool, and waited, knife in hand, the 
attack of his rival; but he, without putting his 
hand to his belt, advanced into the circle, and 
apologized for having come without an invita¬ 
tion; then, taking a guitar from one of the 
musicians, he seated himself on a barrel of 
pulque, and began to improvise a bolero. This 
unexpected event caused a general surprise, and 
the merriment was redoubled. The party, inter¬ 
rupted for a moment, became more boisterous, 
and it broke up to assemble again on the eighth 
day afterward.” 

Here the narrator paused. We were gradu¬ 
ally approaching the mouth of the tiro, as I 
could discover by the light shining through the 
fog which still enveloped us; besides, the higher 
we got, the gulf below appeared more frightful 

“Do you know what distance we are from the 
bottom of the mine?” cried the guide. “Five 
and a-half times the height of the towers of the 
Cathedral of Mexico.” 


To confirm this assertion, the miner drew from 
his belt a bundle of' tow steeped in pitch, which 
he lighted at his torch. My strained eye could 
scarcely follow it as it slowly descended the pit 
like a globe of fire, till it gradually became 
small as one of those pale stars whose light 
scarcely reaches our earth. The voice of the 
miner, who again began his recital, turned my 
mind away from this reflection. 

“From that night on which Osorio showed 
himself at the betrothal, Felipe was annoyed in 
a thousand ways by some unknown hand. On 
the very next day a blast was fired dose to fiim, 
and covered him with fragments of rock; 
another time, when he was at a considerable 
height in one of the galleries, the rope to which 
he was suspended broke suddenly. These at¬ 
tempts being unsuccessful, vague assertions 
began to be bruited abroad, accusing poor Felipe 
as the thief who had stolen the monstrance. 
The brave young man was unwilling to recognize 
in Osorio the author of these foul calumnies. 
His eyes could hardly have been opened to the 
evidence that he was his calumniator, had not a 
young miner* who constantly watched Osorio, 
and who had lately entered the mine, apprised 
Felipe of the snares that were laid for him. 
Felipe resolved to seek his revenge. On the 
evening of the day on which the marriage was 
to take place (for all this had passed in less than 
a week,) Osorio and Felipe met in the subter¬ 
ranean galleries of the mine. Felipe reproached 
Osorio with his treachery; Os9rio replied by 
recounting the iqjuries he had suffered; the two 
then drew their, knives. They were alone and 
almost naked; their frazadas were their only 
shields. Osorio was the stronger, Felipe the 
more agile; the issue of the combat was there¬ 
fore uncertain. All at onoe the young miner of 
whom I have spoken threw himself between the 
two combatants. * Allow me,’ said he, to Felipe, 
‘ to punish this sacrilegious robber; my claim is 
anterior to yours.’ Osorio gnashed bis teeth 
and threw himself on the young miner, who 
stood grimly on his defence. The two then 
began to fight by the light of Felipe’s torch, who 
had now become a spectator instead of an actor. 
With their frazadas wound round their left arms 
to hide their lunges, they commenced the com¬ 
bat Perhaps the struggle would have been a 
long-protracted one had not the young miner 
adopted the following stratagem: he took such 
a position as allowed the covering on his arm to 
sweep the ground; then, behind the veil which 
masked his movements, he slipped his knife into 
his other hand, and gave his adversary a mortal 
wound. Osorio fell. He was drawn up by the 
grand shaft in a costal .* By chance a padre 
happened to be passing the mine at that moment 

•A klsd of boaktt formed from tbo fflamonto of the slot. 
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They besought him to come and confess the 
wounded man; but scarcely bad the dying man 
and the padre looked at one another than a cry 
of horror broke from the priest The holy 
father had recognized in the wounded man the 
passer of the Rio Atotonilco. Osorio discovered 
in the priest the man he thought he had drowned, 
but who had escaped as if by a miracle from 
almost certain death. After that, by the inves¬ 
tigations of justice, many mysteries were cleared 
up. The passer of the Rio Atotonilco, the sacri¬ 
legious robber, the miner of Zacatecas, and also 
of Rayas, were one and the same person. The 
garrote did justice to the crimes of this wretch, 
and it was his hand you saw nailed to the wall 
in the grand square of Cuon^juato. I must now 
tell yon what became of Felipe. The providen¬ 
tial recognition of the victim and his assassin 
was soon noised abroad, and a few hours after¬ 
ward a band of alguazils appeared to arrest the 
miner who had stabbed Osorio. Unluckily, on 
that day Felipe had quitted his work sooner than 
ordinary. I do not know by what fatal mistake 
he had been pointed out as the murderer of 
Osorio; perhaps it was an additional token of 
good-heartedness on that caitiff’s part—at any 
rate, the alguazils came to seize him. The vic¬ 
torious combatant had escaped, and I need not 
tell you that this mortal enemy of Osorio’s was 
no other than the young man whom he had ill 
used, and who was a witness of the crime he 
had committed on the Rio Atotonilco. Had 
Felipe remained under ground, the alguazils 
would not have ventured into the inner workings 
of the mine, for the miners would not have suf¬ 
fered any injury to be inflicted on a comrade in 
their fueros. The alguazils perceived the young 
man in one of the courts of the mine buildings, 
and immediately set off in pursuit Felipe saw 
he was lost; but be resolved to die a miner’s 
death, and not suffer himself to be dishonored 
by the touch of the bailiffs. Having arrived at 
the brink of this very shaft quite out of breath, 
1 1 will not bo insulted as if I were a vile llpero,’ 
he cried; * a miner is more than man; he is the 
instrument whom God delights to employ!’ 
Then, with pale face and gleaming eyes, he 
leaped over the balustrade surrounding the shaft, 
and disappeared in the black gulf which now 
yawns beneath your feet.” 

The miner paused, and the light of his torch 
grew dim. High above our heads, at the mouth 
of the shaft, appeared the first gleam of day¬ 
light, like the pale blushes of early morning. 
The impression which the miner’s story had 
made upon me was so great that I could not help 
trembling in every limb. 

“It was very nearly ten years ago,” said the 
miner, in a hollow voice, “since Felipe threw 
himself down this abyss, and l have never as¬ 


cended the shaft since, and that has been often, 
without having a strong desire to cut the oabK” 

And the madman brandished a large knife, as 
if be were preparing to carry it really into 
effect; I would have called aloud for assistance, 
but as in a frightful dream, my tongue refused 
to perform its office. My bands even refused to 
grasp the rope. Besides, what good would it do 
me t the cable was going to be cut right above 
my head. I threw a mournful look at the pale 
light which was tinging the green walls of Hie 
shaft, and listened to the indefinite noises which 
told me we were slowly approaching the haunts 
of men—the dusky daylight appeared so beaut i- 
ftxl—the confused noises above seemed sucn 
delightful harmony. At this momen* a peal or 
subterranean thunder buret up under my feet, 
and the mine roared through its many mouths 
like a growling volcano. The compressed air 
being inclosed in this enormous siphon, a power¬ 
ful blast, equal to that of a strong whirlwind- 
shook the cable like a silk thread, and we 
received several severe bruises against the rocks. 
The torch was blown out; but, luckily, the ter* 
rible knife slipped from the miner’s hinds, and 
went whirring down the shaft 

“Casearas! a new knife gone, worth two 
piastres,” cried a voice, which I immediately 
recognized as that of Fuentee. I had scarcely 
pronounced his name ere a great shrfut of laugh¬ 
ter hurst forth right above me. It was Fuentee 
indeed, who had oeme down to serve me as a 
guide, and play the part of the old miner. The 
extreme eagerness I had shown to get rid of him 
prompted him to this kind of revenge. 

“Do yon know, Senor Cavalier,” he remarked, 
“ that you are not easily frightened ? In a situ 
ation such as would have tried the nerves of the 
bravest man, you did not even condescend to 
shout for help.” 

“Certainly not,” I replied, with an impudence 
which surpassed his own; “you see yon have 
only made yourself ridiculous by trying to 
frighten me.” 

The malacate now stopped; we had finished 
our ascent Desiderio was first unloosed, and l 
waited my turn in feverish anxiety. When the 
strap which bound me to the cable had been 
untied, I could scarcely keep myself from faint¬ 
ing outright I soon recovered my sense}, how-, 
ever. I pressed the earth with a kind of rapture. 
Never had Nature seemed so beautiful, so re¬ 
splendent, as on that day. 

In the interval that passed while our horses 
were getting ready, Fuentee, who had resumed 
his gaudy dross, stood silently by, and I took 
care not to be the first to speak. My foot was 
already in the stirrup when an old man cams tap 
to me. I ooald scarcely recognise, in the person 
whose drew vied in richness wRh that of Fuem- 
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tea, the old miner whom I had seen a few hours 
before kneeling at the altar. 

“You will pardon me for haring broken my 
word/’ said he to me; “but my work detained 
me longer than I expected. You must have 
heard the explosion in the mine: it took place 
not half an hour ago.” 

“True,” I replied. “ I have been also told a 
touching and very mournful story.” 

“My boy behaved nobly,” replied the old man, 
raising his head proudly; “and you can tell in 
your own country that the miners are a race by 
themselves, and that they know how to prefer 
death to dishonor.” 

I have seen the goM-scekers in the state of 
Sonora, and could not help admiring the kind 


of grandeur which characterizes their physiog¬ 
nomy, for every thing in the desert takes the 
largest proportions; but in the towns the type 
of the miner was far from exercising upon me a 
like fascination. The whimsical and capricious 
character of Fuentes, and the immorality of 
Planillaa, had brought about this disenchant¬ 
ment. The story I had heard, while it helped 
to make up my mind partly about the class, 
proved that the miner had not quite degenerated: 
the vices of Planillas, and the oddities of Fuen¬ 
tes, like the dark shades in a picture, disappeared 
before the austere figure of that old stoic who 
had bidden me farewell with such haughty 
expressions, and I forgot Osorio only when I 
called Felipe to remembrance. 


OUR FAST AGE. 

BY MISS ALICE GUAY. 


Liks most popular phrases, this contains more 
than meets the ear. The adjective fart not only 
daguerreotypes this age, but accounts for its 
contrasting habits, for better than any theories 
ef the advance of civilization, or diffusion of 
knowledge. The world moves like a falling 
body, and it has got going pretty fast now. It 
went slow enough at first. It took nearly a cen¬ 
tury then, to bring out what there was in a man. 
Now, twenty years is aH sufficient, as Young 
America will tell you. And, even wlpen the 
Flood had washed the Earth clear from the debris 
of creation, her goings were rather slow—favor¬ 
able to vigor and endurance, however. “Soon 
ripe, soon rotten,” may be a vulgar proverb, but 
it is a true one. Imagifte the shrinking of a 
scion of the 19th century, from Jacob’s seven 
years’ service for his bride, yet, “ they seemed 
unto him but a few days, for the love he had to 
her.” The architects of the Pyramids, calmly 
laid out work for hundreds of years. Ah! old 
Egypt was a right regal land! In these days of 
mushroom magnificence and tinsel show, we can 
form but little idea of the solid splendor and 
dazzling pomp, over whioh old Nilus shed croco¬ 
dile tears. Utter the name of Cleopatra—what 
are the instant surroundings your mind throws 
utter it ? Gorgeous banquets, boundless luxury, 
bewitohing beauty—general terms, but a modern 
must go to the Arabian Knights for particular 
ones. The picture of her going forth to meet 
Mark Antony, is set in a world-lasting frame. 
Envy the peasant on the banks of the Cydnus 
that day i The breath of haut-boys and flutes, 
and the delicious odors wafted through the tere¬ 
binth trees, have called him from his winnowing 
•floor, and now he gazes on the gold-flaming gal¬ 
ley, with its silken sails and silver oars, the 


Nereids and Graces surrounding their Venus, 
Cleopatra herself. Imagine this masquerade 
going up the Hudson, past Yonkers and Dobb’s 
Ferry—or the Thames. You smile: Why should 
it not ? Because we have no time for such 
things. We are too fart. How long do you 
think it took to “get up” such a pageant? 

See, how long Solomon was building the Tem¬ 
ple—look at the magnitude of his preparatory 
works; his two hundred thousand workmen; the 
many cities and kingdoms laid under tribute. 
And oh! the glorious result! We couldn’t wait 
for the like. Run np our man-traps rather 
quicker. 

Everybody has read of the games and festi¬ 
vals, and races of the Greeks, but do they ever 
8top to imagine whole cities giving up weeks to 
these and their preparations ? We have no such 
things now. Why? We are in too great a 
hurry. 

The Romans decreed triumphs to their heroes— 
expended millions on their accessories—raising 
arches, some of which remain to this day—pre¬ 
paring chariots, blazing with gold and gems, 
drawn by steeds from a far distant land, whose 
housings were cloth of gold, preceded by captives 
and spoils. We subscribe for a sword, or a 
service of plate. It takes less time. 

In medieval Europe, what a stately brilliance 
the chivalric pageants lent to life!—the tourna¬ 
ments, the jousts, the graceful galliard. “We’ve 
got beyond all that now, my good sir,” says a 
South street merchant, putting his thumbs in the 
armholes of his vest, “ we’ve got beyond that; 
those things don’t pay.” Exactly, and we have 
no time for what don’t ‘pay.’ We are truly an 
economical set of gnomes. We have too many 
objects of interest to spend much money on any 
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one. That is, we lire fast. Whet was formerly 
spread over two or three lifetimes, is now com¬ 
pressed into one. This strain on vitality and 
energy is making insanity fearfully common, 
they say. There are more than ten thousand 
lnnatica in England and Wales alone. 

The Gobelin Tapestry is almost oar only prodi¬ 
gality of time and labor. The mode of its man¬ 
ufacture is kept secret, the workmen work at the 
back of separate pieces, never seeing the other 
side till all are joined, and their eyes fall an 
inevitable sacrifice. Does that sound like the 
Nineteenth Century ? 

In the olden days, there was a fall develop¬ 
ment of feeling. Our life is too crowded for any 
one passion to be acted out Then, if it was 
desire of fame, the man put the torch to the 
Temple of Diana, or threw himself ini4 AStna—if 
ambition, Alexander weeps beneath the ramparts 
of the last city far another world to oonquer. 
Is it friendship ? Pythias appears to die in his 
friend’s place. Is it destruction ? The Roman 
Senate inscribes upon its records, the sentence, 
“ Carthage is no longer,” and thereafter Its very 
language is obliterated—only one word remain¬ 
ing to us. Cruelty t Nero goes into all its 
ramifications and refinements, even to satiety. 
I read the other day, a story of a monster who 
equalled Nero in barbarity and directness of 
purpose. It was the Sultan, to whom a French 
painter was exhibiting his picture of the decol¬ 
lation of John the Baptist. He admired it, bat 
said it was incorrect, surgically—the tendons 
and muscles should shrink where divided. Draw¬ 
ing bis scimitar, he struck off the head of one 
of his slaves who stood near, and gave the hor¬ 
ror-struck artist a lesson in practical anatomy. 

In the waysidings of life there was fullness. 
Do you want an example of hospitality ? , Shut 
your eyes and bring before you Abraham sitting 
in his tent door in the heat of the day. Three 
strange men are coming over the plain. In¬ 
stantly he rises and goes to meet them, bowing 
himself toward the ground. “Pass not away, I 
pray thee, from thy servant Let a little water, 
I pray you, be fetched, and wash your feet, and 
rest yourselves under the tree, and comfort ye 
your hearts. After that, ye shall pass on.” 
And then he orders the best he has to be made 
ready, and attends to his guests, with the pol¬ 
ished empressment that ho is receiving, rather 
than bestowing a favor. Make all the allowance 
you please for difference of customs and otimate, 
and compare this, with cur thin, frocen way— 
the nonchalant, “ Come and see me—Tuesdays, 
yon knowor the tinted pasteboard, Mr*. Froth 
i M receive on Saturday tommy. And Abraham 
was a leader of society, as well as Mrs. Froth— 
no obscure person, and “ very rich in cattle, and 
rflver and gold.” 


How the generosity of these old fogies did 
expand itself 1 Look through ancient history, 
for yourself—you will find a thousand instances. 
Paris has just been treated to an example of the 
old school, by an importation from the far East, 
where they live much closer to the primitive 
standard. Prinoe Maharajah Mussender-Sing- 
Mahiodu-B&badou of Pultatiah, whose letter of 
credit on Paris, is twelve million francs, landed 
at Bourdeaux on a rainy day, and iramedyitely 
bought up all the umbrellas of the place and 
presented them to the street-goers. In the cap¬ 
ital, he stationed himself opposite the large car¬ 
riage-stand on the Boulevards, and begged every 
young-lady pedestrian to take a drive at his 
expense. He drove through the streets one day, 
followed by a load of cloaks and over-coats, 
stopping to present one to every HI or plainly- 
olad person. . He bargained far the hire of a 
whole theatre and performance, to stand himself 
at the door and beg the passers-by to go in free. 
Now that is liberality, “something like,” as a 
school-boy says. 

To come at once to the two thing* which consti¬ 
tute man** life —all others being but relative to 
them—joy and grief*. Is it not our fast ways 
which make the difference in these ?—their man¬ 
ifestation, I mean; the heart is much the same 
in all ages. Take our first account of mourning 
for the dead. Jacob, we are told, was a plain 
man, and yet no modern obsequies, however 
high, so recognise the right of death to change 
long and entirely the ordinary current of affairs. 

Indeed, I saw a recommendation of a cemetery 
that the arrangement of the rail-trains, gave a 
great saving of time—people might pay the last 
offioes to their friends, and not be absent from 
their business more than an hour. Even nobles 
and kings don’t think of detaining the public 
but a short time with their mourning. But the 
Egyptians mourned seventy days, and then 
Joseph took the remains and went up to Canaan 
to lay them in the family burial-place. The 
most of the royal court wont with him and all 
the nobility; all Pharaoh’s servants, all his own, 
those of his brothers, and of the deceased. It 
was truly, “a very great company,” taking up 
its march with a stately escort, “ both chariots 
and horsemen.” “And they came to the thresh¬ 
ing floor of A tad, and there they mourned with 
a great and very sore lamentation, and he made 
a mourning for his father seven days.” The 
Canaan!tos looked in each other’s faces and said, 
“ This is a grievous mourning to the Egyptians.” 
Fancy the premier of England burying his father 
thus! 

The fast example we have of a nation uniting 
itself to mourn was, when the body of Napoleon 
was brought back from St. Helena, and truly, 
both sad sublime were those excited shores, 
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as the ship here in sight. The banners of France 
were heavy with crape, the knell of cannon and 
a yearning crowd were all along the banks of the 
Seine as the ship sailed np the river. The hero 
was buried with all “the pomp and circumstance 
«f wo/* amid the waiting of martial music, and 
the sobs of his old comrades. But after all, look 
back to the Syrian threshing-floor, to the “ great 
and sore lamentation" of those bronze men, made 
into Rummies long since. Now-a-days, we can't 
afford so mnoh time for one act in the Drama of 
life. The actors have to perform in the ballet 
presently, and must retire to change their cos¬ 
tumes. So—presto—shift the scene! 

My sketch is growing too long, I perceive, so 1 
will leave yon yourself, my good reader, to make 
the comparison between the past and present of 
the bright half of life's tide—between oor re¬ 
joicings, and those of which the pean has long ago 
dieC away. In these, as well as in the sackcloth 
and ashes, the difference is made by the impossi¬ 
bility of finding expanding room, not by the pro¬ 
gress in civilization. Indeed, it is a question 
whether there has been this vaunted progress. 
The fine arts are the flower of cultivation, and 
the Ladcoon, the Apollo Mvidere, the Venus di 
Medici, the exhumed sculptures of Nineveh and 
Central America still gaze on us from unreached 
heights. Apelles, or to go no further back than 
the sixteenth oentury, Raphael would smile at 
our best daubs. The Parthenon looks peerless 
across the blue -®gean. Demosthenes is our 
model of eloquence. The blind minstrel of Scio 
—Oh! I forget Homer has been called a mere 
man of straw, (and Miss Bacon has undertaken 
to mythify Shakspeare also. Now, isn't that an 
ultra fast step, a real exoelsial bound? trying to 
sublimate their memory before the time.) In 
fiction, what fables have taken the plaoe of 
JEsop’s ? In rhetoric, Qunitilian is still a standard- 
bearer. In landscape-gardening, the hanging- 
gardens of Babylon will hang ever beyond our 
climbing, I am afraid. Language is considered 
the most perfect guage of civilization, and what 
modern one equals the Greek ? 

In the sciences it is doubtfol whether we are 
superior. Astronomy was well studied in the 
transparent nights of Assyria—the Tower of 
Babel was a good observatory. The ancient 
astronomical tables of the Hindoos, beginning to 
be understood, show knowledge which we—have 
only jnst reached. The magicians of the East 
perform their miracles by means of chemical 
principles studied there from time immemorial, 
but new to us—many of them unknown. Psy¬ 
chology, one of our latest attainings, is a familiar 
thing to them. In botany and natural history, 
you remember the royal professor, who “ spake 
of all plants from the cedwvtree that is in Leba¬ 
non, even unto the hyssop that springeth out of 


the wall, of beasts, and fowls, and creeping 
things, and of fishes." In law, I might in¬ 
stance the Panderts of Justinian. And our school¬ 
boys anathematize the same Euclid that Cioero 
thumbed. 

There lies an unfinished or broken obelisk in 
one of the quarries of Egypt, which no mechoni. 
eal power known to us can raise. There were arts 
used in the buQdiug and deooration of Solomon 1 * 
Temple, which are utterly lost now; m well aa 
the manufacture of the Tyrian purple and the 
Damascus blades. We have nothing to equal 
the intuglios, and mosais, and t e sse llated pave¬ 
ments of old. There *is a piece of unfinished 
Egyptian darning in the British Museum, of 
which any of us ladies might be proud, and the 
embroidery of the Middle Ages—-we sigh in 
diapair l Printing and the oocnpass were fami¬ 
liar to the Chinese many centuries ago. The idea 
of a locomotive is in the writings of Archimedes, 
(never carried out—it was too fast.) And the first 
ship was the best A vessel with the proportions 
of Nosh’s Ark, would be a model for strength 
and swiftness, so ship-wrightssay. 

The primevals had an unenviable, but certain 
preeminence in evil. There probably never was 
anything like the wickedness of the antediluvian, 
world. 

Ancient mind and undent body took time and 
room to develop. Aristotle is said by high au¬ 
thority to have been the greatest mind the world 
over produced. Tho prediction to Solomon was, 
“ There was none like thee before thee, neither 
after thee ehaU any arm like unto thee.” 

Then learning, like libraries, was massive* 
Cleopatra was a beauty and a pleasure-seeker, 
and yet she conversed with the ambassadors of 
seven different nations, each in his own language. 
What must have been the acquirements of “ the 
wise men ?’’ 

The physical education of both men and women 
was skillful and thorough to a degree we have 
not attained. What gymnasts like the Olympian t 
What muscle and symmetry like that which stood 
radiant before the graver of Phidias? for the 
delusion is exploded that the forms of Grecian 
art, were imitations of some beau-ideal, not the 
reflex of nature. Ay! the human body, the 
crown of God’s creations, then shono in its Apollo- 
zenitb. 

What is our term to express the excess of 
luxury ? Sybarite—derived from Sybaris, a city 
of ancient Greeoe. It was studied there, with 
aids from earth, air and sea. 

We are in the habit of looking no farther back 
than the old Normans, and comparing their dainty 
and glittering boards, and the rioh-robed guests, 
with the rushes on the floor, filled with dirt and 
vermin; noting the wooden skewers with which 
delicate dames fastened their broideries—tha 
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many incongruous lockings, and congratulating, 
ourselves on the advance of civilisation and the 
diffusion of knowledge. Was there no diffusion 
of knowledge in an age when Athenian market- 
women could correct accent and false quantities T 
This is not an original idea of mine, that we 
do net excel the ancients. I hare seen it pro¬ 


pounded by one of the best minds of America* 
But whether it be true or not, the principal rea¬ 
son of the change in our modes of thinking, 
feeling and acting, is that we lire /oat. At any 
rate, “ them’s my sentiments.” “ Move pn, good, 
people, more on; keep moving,” as the polioe- 
men say. 


LOVER’S RESOLVES. 


A hot July day in the city is a thing to be 
borne with patience; in the country it is a thing 
to be loved. The breese, though warm, comes 
over green fields and flower-banks, and the sky is 
radiantly blue, and the clouds are snowy and 
bright, fringed with silver and gold, and shadowed 
by violet tints. The distant hills sleep beneath 
a soft mist; the birds sing; the bees hum; but¬ 
terflies are on the wing; the trees cast long and 
broad shadows, cool as the valleys of Hemus. 
Then you lie down and disport yourself on the 
lawn; you glance at the ever-varying sky, and 
weave from its grotesque forms dreams which 
partake of the softness and redolenoy of the day; 
you drink in the glories of nature, and become 
impressed with divine thoughts. What delight 
to look upwards upon the branches of the ash- 
trees and elms which tremble over you; to mark 
the manner in which the leaves, almost transpa¬ 
rent, chequer the sky; and to watch the slow and 
shamberous waving of the* boughs; to follow with 
your eyes the clouds slowly traveling onwards, 
till they blend with those piled upon the horixon 
hi burnished mountains; then to turn idly round, 
glancing at the weede (what a perverted name I) 
that grow prodigally by the stream near you, its 
sound mingling with other summer noises. All 
these things did not exist mtrtty in the imagina¬ 
tion, as some ill-judging people might suppose. 
They were real, and make an excellent vignette 
to my story. 

For it was on such a day that three ladies were 
together in a room opening upon a lawn, bor¬ 
dered by t r e e s a shes, elms and oaks, all tower¬ 
ing and venerable. No end of flower-beds 
studded it; a stream, too, brawled on at some 
distanoe. It was a lovely summer’s day. 

The room was cool and dim, fitted with the 
adornments which a woman prizes. There were 
vases of flowers upon the various tables; there 
were books strewn about, books both outwardly 
and inwardly beautiful; there were soft and volup¬ 
tuous ottomans, and embroidered sofas; a harp, 
a guitar, and a piano; piotares chosen with 
the eye and taste of an artist; but the moot 
beautiful things in the room were the three ladies, 
whom it behoveth me specially to describe, merely 
inserting parenthetically ere I do so, and in order 


that my readers may have dear ideas on all mat¬ 
ters concerning them, that there seemed to be a 
singular coincidence of fate in their past history, 
for they were three cousins; all named differ¬ 
ently; all orphans; yet all living beneath the 
same roof; all wealthy, but wealthier in heart 
than in fortune; ,and they were under the pro¬ 
tection of an elderly maiden lady, who looked 
upon them as daughters, loving them all equally. 
But the ladies themselves— 

One of them, Eugenie Vere, is painting very 
industriously on a large picture of a ruined Gre¬ 
cian temple, and though one may see that she is 
working under the stimulus of some predeter¬ 
mined purpose, it is also very plain that her 
thoughts are by no means centered in her 
brush; she is a handsome girl most decidedly, 
with rich glossy chesnut hair, and eyes to match; 
but her lovely face, besides its air of purpose, 
has a cast of melancholy; in short she looks as 
though she had made up her mind to some sad, 
sad fate, over which she was even now pondering. 

The second was seated in a richly embroidered 
chair near the open window, which reached to 
the floor; a sweet-looking young girl with a mass 
of golden curls resting on the most beautiful 
shoulders in the world; a pencil and paper lay 
on a small stand beside her, for she had been 
writing; but at present the large blue eyee of 
Jessica Everton were fixed in pensive abstraction 
mi the sky: it,U the sky, was very beautifbl no 
doubt, with its piles of fleecy clouds moving ms. 
jestically over it, but, as the truth must be told, 
Jessica did not see them—her thoughts were net 
looking through her eyes. 

Blanche Aubrey, the third, was walking up and 
down the room, restlessly, pausing at intervals 
of five minutes each, before oue of the handsome 
flower vases, to rearrange their contents: but 
nol it would not do; there was a latent fire in 
her fine dark eyes, bespeaking the presenoe of 
some internal spirit, which seemed to impel the 
piquant little beauty into a perpetual unrest At 
leugth, she took the guitar and played a wild air, 
then threw the instrument down, snd walked 
forth upon the lawn, then returned, her anger be¬ 
coming greater and greater, and Anally exclaimed, 
“What a world this is!” Now there had beeu 
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a dead silence over the company for the last hour 
or more, and these were the first words which 
broke in upon it. 

Each had been entirely preoccupied, absorbed 
in her own thoughts, therefore it was no wonder 
that Eugenie and Jessica started ere they said 
“yes!” 

“Full of disasters," continued Blanche, “and 
heartlessness and hypocrisy; a world of broken 
tows, bitter affections—autumnal hopes merging 
into winter—a mean, pitiful, shabby world!" 

“It is not to be denied," said Eugenie, reflec¬ 
tively. 

“So it is," sighed Jessica, quietly. 

“I wish I were dead—that is, if I did not 
wish to live for revenge," said Blanche. 

“What ails you, dear Blanche?" asked Eugenie, 
and the question was echoed by Jessica. 

“ I have irrevocably discarded the man I once 
loved," said Blanche, impetuously. % 

“So have I," observed Eugenie, sadly, and 
with a shade of gentle firmness. 

“And I, too," added Jessica, tears settling 
ipen the long lashes of her eyes. 

“What! are we all three betrayed?" rejoined 
Blanche. “ Oh! what a thing is man—so infi¬ 
nite in folly, so miserably furnished in mind, so 
vile in taste, so defective in every thing that 
bears nobility with it—things fit for nothing but 
to be despised—as I despise them! Will you 
believe that he yesterday said I had a bad tem¬ 
per? Now, although. I plead guilty to a certain 
hastiness, I am not ill-tempered. Am I ill- 
tempered?" * 

“ No! not by any means." 

“He said I had an ill-temper, a thing I dis¬ 
like beyond everything—the wreteh! I have 
treated him with infinite kindness—a younger 
son too—I have condescended to be kind to him: 
I have even loved him; and he requites me by 
saying that I have a bad temper. Oh! that I 
should have lived to hear such language ad¬ 
dressed to me by a man who calls himself my 
lover.” 

“Nothing could have been in worse taste," 
said Eugenie. 

“It was very wrong of him," added Jessica, 
wkh a sigh. 

“Taste! Wrong! I have discarded him," 
went on Blanche; rejected him; told him I 
would have nothing more to say to him—that I 
had never loved him—that—that—that I would 
never see him again: and now I must hold my 
tongue, or I shall say more than I should. Ob, 
what a man!" 

“Yes! Certainly." 

“Everybody knows that I have a disposition 
of milk—nothing ruffles me. I have been always 
accustomed to put up with this horrible world-— 
and to be told now—but mark me, girls, be gen¬ 


tle and tender to a man—let him believe that 
yon love him—show him all possible considera¬ 
tion—and if he can, he will trample on yonl 
No! I'll never marry, 

“NorL" 

“I am sore I shall not." 

“I would rather throw myself into the river, 
or do any other dreadful action. But why 
should we continue talking of these creatures ?" 

“Why, indeed!" 

“I see no reason for it." 

“There is none. I will never talk of them 
again, bat to speak of their imperfections— 
though that is a theme quite inexhaustible. Thus 
are we beguiled, and led on to sorrow by these 
PoHohinelloe. We twine our own garlands of 
flowers, and these wretches wither them. We 
dream of a paradise, and these gentlemen prove 
to ns our folly. I am weary of existence—why 
cannot we be truly and constantly loved? I 
wish I were dead." 

“SodoL" 

“ And I also." 

“ Ho was every way unworthy," said Blanche. 

“ Yes," said Eugenie, “ of an obscure flunily.” 

“And," added Jessica, “excessively poor." 

Blanche said not another word, but began sob¬ 
bing very piteously. 

Ah! what an enchanting, graceful, beautiful 
being was Blanche! More girlish and less gen¬ 
tle than her consind; as wayward as a spoiled 
child, and inexhaustible in her oaprices. As an 
admirer of hers once said, “Her moods of gen¬ 
tleness resembled th a varied and brilliant colon 
’upon the butterfly's wing, which the least breath 
will destroy, so delicate are they;" a comparison 
in my mind by no means perfect, for it must be 
owned that she retrieved herself, and the show* 
ers passed, and it was beautiful weather with 
her. But in the present case, the cause of her 
excitement seemed to have deep root Poor thing. 

There was a long pause, and each fell back 
into her former train of reverie. This time it 
was Eugenie's turn to break silence. 

“ I sincerely wish that not any of us had gone 
to that dreadful dinner-party yesterday; we 
should not then have been so wretched to-day." 

“ I am very glad we went," said Blanche, hur¬ 
riedly, “for I now know his character." 

“ To be sure," resumed Eugenie, “ that can be 
said in favor of our having gone, for we now, 
all know the beings whom we were siBy enough 
to like, to be very different persons from what 
wo expected—very different. After all, it would 
be very unwise to marry; for if we lived in the 
city, there are those horrible olubs, and in the 
country there is hunting and shooting by day, 
and drinking by night These associations maka 
men naturally grow coarse and unfeeling in 
their ideas." 
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“That is very true,” sighed Jessica, “I am 
beginning to have a very poor idea of the world. 
Isn't it shocking? Well, I am thankful that one 
cannot live forever with a broken heart." 

- “My dear Jessica!" exclaimed Blanche, ener¬ 
getically, “I—but what is this you have been 
writing?—poetry, eh?" 

Jessica took up the paper languidly and read 
very musically, but very pensively: 

“AhI me, that the heart when 'tig beery with sorrow 
Might pee# like a mmmer-elond gently away, 

For ’tie coW, ah! too cold It li even to borrow 
Bright warmth from the fanlight with which to be gay. 
It can never again teete of pleasure and gtadneeg, 

For hope too, has vanished from out of its sky, 

But folding around it the mantle of sadness, 

Ob! would It could mournfully lay down and die. 1 * 

“Well!" exclaimed Blanche, “/ shall never 
break my heart for any man, living or dead. 
Die of a broken heart! , I should as soon think 
of dying of the gout. Jessica, dearest, you 
must burn that to cinders and never repeat it: 
why it is just such gentle hearts as yours that 
have ruined the men and made them the savages 
that they are. Take my word for it, it is as 
boastful a feat with them to have broken a 
woman’s heart as it is to have bagged fifty brace 
of partridges in one day—broken heart indeed!" 

“Yet, one does hear of such things," said 
Jessica, expostulatingly, “and I declare that I 
never felt half so wretched as I do at present." 

“Ohl I was so angry," began Eugenie, “last 
evening when Malvern came up to mo-^and you 
know how I have both loved and admired Mal¬ 
vern—and commenced before Esther Plasham a 
dissertation on woman's weaknesses—saying that 
when they had either a great joy or a great sor¬ 
row en hand, they gave themselves entirely up 
to it, and that they had not pvarpott enough in 
their character to lay it aside at timet, and go 
rigidly on with any mere duty." 

“The wretch!" broke in Blanche, “would he 
have women to be as eeld and calculating as 
lawyers.” 

“Now," resumed Eugenie, “you have both 
seen how determinedly I have worked on at this 
painting, while my heart has been as heavy as 
lead. Lawyer, as Malvern is, I am sure he 
never so unflinchingly sacrificed his own feelings 
to duty." 

“And what cQd you say Eugenie?” said 
Jessica. 

“ I was very angry, and told him that I could 
never expect a man who had not that nobility of 
soul which only can know and appreciate woman 
rightly—and then I—in short, I dismissed him." 

Then came another long pause, and the trio 
became sadder than ever. 

“And what are your griefs, Jessica!” at 
length, said Blanche. 

“I scarcely know, excepting that Rosebum 
said a great many bitter things to me, and flirted 
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with Florence Gracemere, and promised' to write 
a sonnet on the death of her canary—and you 
know what beautiful poetry he can write—and— 
I discovered that he did not love me, and I told 
him we had better part forever—so we did, and 
we shall never meet again, for he declared, that 
this morning he should sail for Europe." 

Then followed the longest pause of all. 1 

Thus you see, all three had quarrelled with 
their lovers and discarded them—had, in fact 
made a ruin of their own hopes; all their for¬ 
mer affectionate impulses gone for nothing. As 
fisr as love was concerned, they were as they had 
been before they knew it; and this is not a little 
provoking, for having, like Peris, onoe caught a 
glimpse of Paradise, they sighed at its gates, 
and repentingly thought of former days. But 
the affair was settled. Their love, and all its 
hopes, fears, joys, anxieties, had, like a castle 
built up- of cards, suddenly given way. By a 
kind of inverted alchemy, they had made lead 
from gold, (a very common process in this world 
of ours.) 

Shall I explain the matter more particularly 
to you ? The joys of love are made up of a cer¬ 
tain quantity of dreams. Thus a woman says 
to herself; item, I shall keep a coach and four; 
item, a phalanx of foottnen; item, a little page, 
item, a box at the opera; item, a diamond neck¬ 
lace at my wedding; item, two lap-dogs; item ; 
a husband. Now combine all these essentials to 
felicity, and, like the mathematician, you will 
find that a few elements will make a great num¬ 
ber of combinations. Ah! how many bright 
visions may be woven from these. They are the 
foundations of an immense mystic superstruc¬ 
ture, to which the palace of Armida is nought. 
And when that foundation gives way, the mind, 
a glorious garden with a thousand fruits and 
flowers, at once become a mere desolate moor. 
Ask the poets if it be not so; and they never 
say anything but they have a warranty in nature 
for it. Now these things explain why the three 
lovely cousins were so distressed. Don't for a 
moment suppose that it is only in physical mat¬ 
ters that we form habits, suoh as smoking a 
oigar before retiring to bed in the oase of a 
bachelor, or going to sleep by the fire in the 
case of a husband, or making up a book of 
accounts in the ease of a wife; habits, which 
with others of the same kind, at length endear 
home, although they be simple and trifling, and 
whioh foregone cause a sad blank, but there are 
mental habits, those which have reference merely 
to modes of thought Thus, suppose a man de¬ 
votes half an hour every evening to t hin k ing 
what a capital little black horse he baa—how 
splendidly it leaps, and what a tremendous quan¬ 
tity of corn it eats; if, at the appointed half- 
hour he is disturbed by other avocations, he 
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becomes fretfhl and peevish; he cannot go to 
bed in peace without having thought half an 
hour of his little black horse. If yen know 
anything of human nature, yon will not dispute 
the fact 

To apply these tremendous philosophical prin¬ 
ciples to otfr three ladies—beautiful exceedingly 
—let us only think of the delicious habits of 
love. Ah I what long-linked dreams — these 
going on to the end of the day, and likewise 
trespassing upon the night. Each one has a pet 
corner of loving meditations. Could we but 
penetrate into the rosy boudoir of a woman’s 
heart when she loves, what a throng of joys 
should we see revelling and dancing ? What a 
revealment would there be! Tet some hate 
betrayed the secrets of their sex. One confidently 
assures me that when thinking of her intended, 
who, by the by, is a little withered lawyer, her 
imagination always puts a cocked hat upon his 
head. Had you but seen the man? Others 
would not dare to dupe us as we dupe ourselves. 
Another says, that in her thoughts her lover 
wears always a crown, and is clad in robes of 
ermine. One young fellow declares that he can 
never think of his beloved, but she is in the 
costume of a Grecian girl, with long plaited 
tresses, and a goldon-fretted head-dress. Who 
can say how much the tender passion clings to 
these fantasies? This only can I affirm, that 
our three damsels, like others similarly smitten, 
had formed, each for herself, a phantasmagoric 
realm of pre-visionary expectations; and in it 
they used to wander from dewy morn till glowing 
eventide. I do not know whether they were ki 
in the habit of putting shadowy cocked hats 
upon their lovers’ heads; but something of the 
sort they did. And when they had given up 
their right to dream, they fell naturally enough 
into a state of intense despondency. Blanche’s 
sobs became less and less frequent, and tears 
seemed to come no longer into the hazel eyes of 
Eugenie. Jessica’s pensive melancholy too had 
changed. All were more tranquilised; but their 
sorrows had gone inwards, and, Hke hypocrites, 
were the calmer without for the turbulence with¬ 
in. Something, too, of sadness was gathered 
from the glory of the day. How mournfully 
did our three ladies listen to the rustling of the 
leaves, and the sighing of the Btream. The 
winds solemnly rocked the boughs to and fro, 
and the shadows waved slowly upon the lawns. 
For the beauty of nature, as it appears to us, is 
a beauty half reflected from our own moods of 
mind. The same scene will change like the 
chamelion to our eyes. The sun’s gorgeousness 
is at one moment full of gladness—the neft it 
be to us little better than a funeral pageant. 
The breezes impressing the nodding corn-fields 
will bear to us the most buoyant of thoughts, or 


the most monotonous and gloomy. Tes! the 
inward mirrors of our hearts and minds must be 
serene and. spotless, otherwise we shall distort 
the most bright and transcended of blessings. 

The calm was not destined to last long. For 
Blanche raised herself from her melancholy re¬ 
clining attitude, stood for a moment like a Pytho- 
neee, and then said: 

“ Dear cousins, what an odd thing it would be 
for us to live and die old maids 1 ” 

“ I should rather like being an old maid,” ob¬ 
served Eugenie, “ if it were only out of spite.” 

“Yes,” said Jessica, “if we could only get 
somebody to be kind to us.” 

“We must be kind to ourselves,” answered 
Blanche, “ that is the best principle of life. I 
will never be in love again, no, never! Not if all 
the dukes, baronets and commoners, were dying 
for my sake.” 

“ Yes,” rejoined Eugenie, “ it would be very 
silly to be so.” 

“Yes,” sighed Jessica. 

“ And the state of an old maid is a blessed 
one,” went on Blanche, enthusiastically, “what 
liberty she has—what food for disdain, in looking 
upon those mincing male monsters. She has no¬ 
body to say to her —* this yon must do, and that 
you must not do!’ Nobody to tyrannize over her in 
the matter of lace and ribbons, and the shape of 
her bonnet. She can go out and oome in when 
she pleases. She has every one to esteem her.” 

“ Everybody,” echoed Eugenie, 

“ And nobody to protect her,” said Jessica, 
timidly. 

“Yes,” exclaimed Blanche, “ I will be an old 
maid.” ' 

“ So will I,” said Eugenie. 

“ 80 must I,” ejaculated Jessica. 

“ I will live in seclusion,” continued Blanche; 
never go into the world again—avoid mankind as 
I would the plague. I will learn to despise every¬ 
thing; and have the prettiest curricles in the 
world.” 

“Your plan is a very good one, Blanche.” 

“Yes; it is necessary.” 

“ Come,” said Blanche, energetically, “ we will 
all three be old maids.” 

“We will.” 

“We will.” 

“ Nothing must disturb our resolution.” 

“Nothing shall.” 

“ Nothing can.” 

“ Love is not the only road to happiness. We 
shall be happier by onr new method.” 

“ I know we shall.” 

“ I hope bo.” 

At length, being all three wrought up into a 
state of excitement, they all exclaimed standing 
up, “ we will all irrevocably live and die the 
oldest of old inaids.” 
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After this they sat down, half exhausted by 
their emotions. 

The pause was broken by an awful double knoek 
at the door; then a tremendous pull at the bell. 

“ Yes, the most happy of old maids.*’ 

“The most reflectiTe.” 

“ The most wretched.” 

The door was thrown open and three distingfa 
men were ushered in; on looking at them one 
eould easily distinguish the proud, noble-looking 
fate of the “younger son;” the manly, handsome 
and slightly humorous lawyer; and the fiery, 
generous, and beautiful young poet; at present, 
all three had an aspect of extreme contrition. 
But what was their surprise when the three ladies 
got up, slightly curtsyed, and, turning round, 
walked deliberately through the open window 
into the garden, and then shut it. It was hor¬ 
ribly rude ; and the hearts of the three gentle¬ 
men sank. There was no remedy, but by opening 
theSrindow and following. Two hours passed 


before the ladies returned—two long hours. No¬ 
thing was to be seen of them. What a beautiful 
i afternoon it was I The breese had become cooler 
and cooler. The sun, too, had got entangled in 
a procession of clouds, and shadow after shadow 
fled merrily across the fields. The scene was 
again changed, for every hour has its own lights 
and shadows, which the next alters and destroys. 
Two long hours! After they had expired, the 
three ladies were again in the room. They had 
again fallen into a dreadful silence, but the ex¬ 
pression of their features was different from what 
it had been. 

They looked at eaeh other and attempted to ap¬ 
pear very sad—then they looked again; there was 
positively a smile upon each of their faces—then 
they looked again. There was nothing to laugh 
at—still they all began laughing. 

“ Ah!” said Blanche, “let ns—fools that We 
are—make the best of the short time that we are 
to remain old maids!” 


THE FUGITIVES. 

BY J. O. ALLAN. 


At the time of the famous expulsion all Acadia 
was agitated. The peaceful inhabitants, until 
this time, devoted only to the simple arts of the 
husbandman, and spending their time in harm¬ 
lessly tilling the ground, could scarcely believe 
that so heavy a blow was about to fall upon them. 
Yet their innocent lives and simple natures could 
not protect them from the despot’s arm, nor shield 
them from the oppression of a tyrannical govern¬ 
ment. • 

The village of Grand Pr6 had been made de¬ 
solate, and the homes of the simple Acadians, 
had been burned to the ground. Thousands had 
been carried cruelly away into exile, and a desert 
remained, where lately bad been a garden. Yet 
all had not departed. Some remained to lament 
like ghosts, the scene of their former happiness, 
and others, taking to their boats, had fled far 
away. 

It was on the morning of a lovely day at this 
time, that a large fishing boat sailed up the river 
Petitcodiac. The swift tide of this wonderful 
river bore them on more quickly than even the 
wind, which blew favorably upon them. The 
boat was one of those large vessels used by the 
Acadians to fish in the Basin of Minas. It con¬ 
tained about twenty persons. There were eight 
men, and the rest were women and children. 
Furniture, and bundles of wearing apparel, boxes 
and baskets, thrown promiscuously together; 
axes and other tools lying about, spoke of haste 
and terror, and showed how sudden had been 
their flight. 


“ We should be safe now at any rate,” said one 
of the men, as he looked earnestly around him 
“ Surely they win not pursue us.” 

“ Do not be too sanguine, I implore you, Ben- 
thon,” said one, who by his dress seemed to be 
a priest. “ I saw a boat put off in pursuit of us 
when we were not far from the Stormy Cape, at 
the Strait of Minas. Heaven grant that they 
be not our pursuers.” 

“ Heaven grant it,” murmured all. 

The banks of the river were covered with green 
trees, and the soQ seemed fertile. It was a 
strange, a fearful river, along whose unknown 
waters they so blandly sailed. Was it indeed, a 
river which ran up its stream so ftariously ? Per¬ 
chance it was a strait, leading away to some un¬ 
known sea. 

“We will build up a new Acadia upon the 
banks of this river,” said Benthon, with enthu¬ 
siasm. 

“We must not be too near the banks. We 
must hide ourselves from the eyes of our enemies,” 
said the more oautious priest. “ Still, as we 
glide up this friendly stream, let us implore 
heaven tp favor us.” 

A sudden cry of terror startled alL Every one, 
with aoommon impulse, turned to look down the 
river. There, ten or twelve miles away, just 
rounding a point appeared a salt 

“It is the one.which pursued us from Minas!” 
cried the priest. 

A general cry of fear sounded from the women 
who heard tSose boflng words. The children 
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dung in terror to their mothers. The men 
turned pale. 

“ Tremble not,” cried Benthon, fiercely. “ We 
b&ye our trusty axes, and we can use them 
against our enemies. Let us die rather than 
yield.” 

“ Alas, what ©an we do against soldiers armed 
with guns—what use are our axes,” said all. 

“ Give more sail then. We may yet escape.” 

More sail was crowded on, and the swift boat 
flew onward over the water. Far ahead of them 
they now could see a point of land jutting out 
into the stream, whose thick growth of forest 
trees offered a friendly shelter to the fugitives. 

“When we reach that point let us disembark,” 
said Benthon. 

“ 7 Tie best to do so. We may hide or esoape 
on the land among those shadowy trees. On the 
water we may not.” Thus said the priest 

Still, on went the fishing boat, nearer and 
nearer it drew to that place on which now rested 
all their hopes. But a new appearance now 
attracted their attention. 

For some time the tide had ceased to run 
so furiously. It had afforded no assistance to 
the boat. At last, it seemed to be a hindrance 
to their progress. 

“It is an extraordinary stream,” cried Ben¬ 
thon, “ the current has turned in some strange 
way and is now absolutely driving against us.” 

“ So it is,” said the priest. “ The tide of the 
sea affects this place. It is beginning to run 
down. It is as furious as those tremendous tides 
of Minas Basin.” 

“ Ah, Pere Sumis. If we but reach that point. 
Out with the oars met freret. Let us row—for 
life depends upon our exertions.” 

The point was but half a mile away. Pulling 
vigorously, the stout Acadions caused the boat 
to go onward more swiftly. Wind and oar helped 
them now. At length the shore overhung them— 
the boat Btruck, and out leaped Benthon with a 
rope. Short time sufficed for all to disembark. 

They hurried out the women and children— 
they tumbled all the baggage upon the beach. 
The tide was running down with astonishing 
velocity. In half an hour the boat was high 
and dry. 

“Itwill keep our pursuers back,” said the 
priest. “ Let us convey these things to yonder 
clear space. We can rest here for a time.” 

They carried the baggage to a space further 
up, where a grassy spot appeared invitingly to 
them, sheltered by surrounding trees. Here 
they sat, while two men started away to searoh 
out a spot where they might betake themselves 
in flight. 

“ The boat of our pursuers,” said Benthon, 
“cannot possibly come up to take us. This 
fiirious tide will drive them out to sea.” 


“But they can seek the shore,” said the 
priest. 

“ They surely would not pursue us so closely. 
They have not such reason to hate us.” 

“True, but here their shame would make 
them follow. How could they go back foiled by 
a party of peasants ?” 

“Oh! then we must fly far away, back into 
the wilderness.” 

“ In four hours more this river will be empty, 
I believe,” said the priest “ But two hours 
have elapsed since turn of tide, and look 1 hea¬ 
vens ! how the water has poured out!” 

“ It is half empty. It is more wonderful than 
the streams of Grand Pr6, because it is so much 
larger.” 

“See, here comes the two who went off to 
explore. Well, Adolphe, what news ?” 

“ It is a thick and impenetrable forest Bears 
prowled around us as we went along.” 

“A thick forest with wild beasts, Oh! heavtn!” 
cried Benthon, “ what a home for us! Shall we 
fly ? I say no! Here are eight men armed with 
axes. We may get on the summit of yonder 
rocks, behind trees, and of what avail would 
guns be. We could fight them hand to hand.” 

“ No, Benthon, no, we must fly. Hard would 
it be for these poor women to be left without 
protectors, or carried back by those conquering 
ruffians. We must fly.” 

These words were hastily spoken. 

“Listen,” said Benthon, “we cannot escape 
without leaving tracks behind us. We will have 
to go slowly with these tender women and child¬ 
ren. If they follow us thus far, surely they 
would scour these forests far and near to find us.” 

The priest did uot answer. 

“ Here we are brought to bay. Here let us 
fight. Rocks can afford us shelter from their 
guns. Here, then, we must resist them. What 
better place is there than this ?” 

A low murmur of assent came from all. The 
priest seemed convinced. 

“ Then, my children, I will say no more,” said 
he. “But I, too, will bear my part, and help 
you as far as I am able with my own arm.” 

“ Blessings, blessings, on good Father Sumis!” 

Still tho waters sped along, flowing out toward 
the sea. Furiously they rolled, boiling in the 
muddy channel as they left it behind. 

“ In two hours more it will be—” 

He was interrupted by a cry which sent a 
thrill through every heart. 

“Let enemis /” 

Far down the river, on the other bank, a file 
of soldiers were seen. It was many miles away. 
Yet by their glittering arms and bright red coats 
they were plainly discernible. 

“Surely, they have come,” said Pere Sumis. 
“ Then take your axes, my children, and seek a 
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strong rook of shelter. And fight; Oh I fight for 
life and liberty.” 

The soldiers had evidently landed; and were 
marching up the river after the fugitives. For¬ 
tunately they had landed on the other side. The 
river rolled between, but those waters were fast 
departing. Soon the bed of the river would be 
empty. The Acadi&ns knew this, for they were ac¬ 
quainted with the furious tides of the Bay of Fundy. 

“Let them come on, they cannot cross here,” 
said Benthon. The soldiers marched along the 
shore, now sinking deeply into the mud, now 
clambering over a promontory. Such a march 
was laborious in the extreme, and a long time 
was consumed in performing it. At last; when 
more than two hours had elapsed, they stood 
upon the opposite side. Here they saw the 
Acadian boat and stopped. 

The bed of the river lay between. Exoept a 
small stream in the very oentre it was entirely 
empty. This is the nature of the extraordinary 
Hirer Petitcodiac. But the bottom of that river, 
full of soft mud and quicksands, presented on 
almost impassable barrier. So thought the pur¬ 
suers at first, but after a short parley they ad¬ 
vanced. 

“By Heaven! ” cried Benthon, “ they are mad; 
they are venturing over towards ns. God have 
mercy! they cannot cross.” 

“Let them come. Let them come,” cried the 
priest, “thus Pharaoh once ventured over the 
Red Sea, and was overwhelmed by its biUows. 
Hark! hear you not far away the roar of the 
first returning wave. The tide is rolling up. It 
is on the flood. Now, behold the discomfiture of 
our enemies. Children let ns seek the help ef 
Heaven.” 


They stood and prayed. The little band en¬ 
circled the priest os, like Moses, he lifted up his 
hands to Heaven. The British sold iers marched 
onward. Slow and difficult was their progress, 
for at every step they sank deep into the soft 
mud. It was fearful ground to tread upon. 
Yet they advanced quickly. To rest for one mo¬ 
ment was to sink and die. They heeded not that 
roar from afar which sounded in the ears of others. 

But a long line of white foam extending across 
the channel might now be seen. As the soldiers 
reached the small stream in the centre, a boom 
of rolling surf struck upon their ears. The leader 
sprang madly backward. To stand was to die. 
To advance was death. To fly was impossible. 
Impossible—for now a long rolling flood of boil¬ 
ing, writhing, seething billows came overwhelm¬ 
ingly onward; a high wall of water sped on 
before innumerable advancing waves. The tide 
had turned. The awful “bore” was upon them, 
and none could resist its fury. On came the ir¬ 
resistible billow—on—on it leaped in its furious 
exultation; it ploughed the quicksands of the 
channel. One struggle—one wild shriek—and 
all was over. The successive, following waves 
tossed scornfully from their path the lifeless 
bodies of the pursuers. 

“God be praised! Tt deum laudamus /” cried 
the priest; and oil united in chanting that psalm 
of gratitude. 

All was over. They were saved. But they 
dared not linger here. Forming hasty hand- 
barrows for baggage, the fugitives left these 
shores and wandered northward. There, upon 
the borders of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, they 
found countrymen and friends, among whom they 
could again eqjoy the lost happiness of Acadia. 


“HE HATH MADE EVERYTHING BEAUTIFUL IN HIS SEASON.” 


Thanks be to God for His bounty 
To this earthly home of ours f 
He hath made so fair and lovely, 

The waving grain and flowers; 

The joyous, singing river. 

And the merry, sparkling fount; 

The smiling, bright-green valleys, 

And the snow-crowned, hoary mount. 

Thanks be to God for His bounty! 

For the tall, majestio trees; 

For the shadows and the sunshine, 

The dews, the rains, the breexe; 

For the rainbow—His own signet— 

The moon and her gentle light; 

For the stars in their wondrous splendor, 
The glory of the night! 

Thanks be to God for His bounty! 

E’en the rooks have a beauty high. 
And the deserts, hot and arid, 

Have an oasis evor nigh— 


And the great, broad, solemn ocean 
• In its sileuoe and its storms. 

Hath a fearful, mighty beauty, 

That the gazer's spirit warms. 

Thanks be to God for His bounty! 

E'en the cavern's chambers dark, 

Are in gorgeousness arrayed, 

And illumed by the diamond's spark; 
And gems of untold riohness, 

And silver and gold abound, 

Where the foot of mao hath stopped not. 
Nor his busy fingers found. 

Thanks be to God for His bounty 
Te this earthly homo of ours ! 

For filled unto overflowing 
With beauty glide on the hours; 

And we know it is all an emblem— 

But a type, in its best array, 

Of our glorious home, eternal, 

In the kingdom of perfect day! d 
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CYMBELINE', 


Tu incidents upon which 8haksp«are based 
this romantic and thrilling play, occurred daring 
the reign of Augustus Ocunr. England, at this 
time, was ruled by a king named Cymbeline, 
whose first wife died, and left her three yonug 
children (two sons and a daughter) under 
his protection. Imogen, the eldest of these 
children, was brought up in her father’s court; 
but by a strange chance the two sons of Cymbe¬ 
line were stolen out of their nursery, when the 
eldest was but three years of age, and the 
youngest quite an infant; and Cymbeline could 
never discover what become of them, or by 
whom they were conveyed away, 

Cymbeline was twice married; his seoond wife 
was a wicked, plotting woman, and a cruel step¬ 
mother to Imogen, Cymbeline’s daughter by his 
first wife. The queen, though she hated Imogen, 
yet wished her to marry a son of her own by a 
former husband (she also having been twice mar¬ 
ried:) for by this means she hoped, upon the 
death of Cymbeline, to place the crown of Britain 
upon the head of her son Cioten; for she knew 
that, if the king’s sons were not found, the prin¬ 
cess Imogen must be the king’s heir. But this 
design was prevented by Imogen herself, who 
, married without the oonsent or even knowledge 
of her father or the queen. 

Posthumus, (for that was the name of Imo¬ 
gen’s husband) was the best scholar and most 
accomplished gentleman of that age. His father 
died fighting in the wars for Cymbeline, and soon 
after his birth his mother died also for grief at 
the loss of her husband. Cymbeline, pitying the 
helpless state of this orphan, took Posthnmus 
(Cymbeline having given him that name, because 
he was bom after his father’s death,) and edu¬ 
cated him in his own court Imogen and Posthn- 
muB were both taught by the same masters, and 
were play-fellows from their infancy: they 
loved each other tenderly when they were child¬ 
ren, and their affection continuing to increase 
with their years, -when they grew up they pri¬ 
vately married. The disappointed queen soon 
learnt this secret, for she kept spies constantly 
in watch upon the actions of her daughter-in-law, 
and she immediately told the king of the mar¬ 
riage of Imogen with Posthnmus. Nothing 
could exceed the wrath of Cymbeline, when he 
heard that his daughter had been so forgetful of 
her high dignity as to marry a subject. He 
commanded Posthnmus to leave Britain, and 
banished him from his native country forever. 
The queen, who pretended to pity Imogen for 
the grief she suffered at losing her husband, 
offered to procure them a private meeting before 
168 


Posthnmus set out on his journey to Rome, which 
place he had chosen for his residence in his 
banishment: this seeming kindness she showed, 
the better to succeed in her future designs in 
regard to her son Cioten; for she meant to per¬ 
suade Imogen, when her husband was gone, that 
her marriage was not lawful, being contracted 
without the oonsent of the king. 

Imogen and Posthumus took a most affection¬ 
ate leave of each other. Imogen gave her hus¬ 
band a diamond ring which had been her mother’s, 
and Posthnmus promised never to part with the 
ring; and he fastened a bracelet on the arm of 
his wife, which he begged she would preserve 
with great care, as a token of his love: they 
then bid each other farewell, with many vows of 
everlasting love and fidelity. Imogen remained 
a solitary and dqjected lady in her father’s court, 
and Posthnmus arrived at Rome, the place he 
had chosen for his banishment. Posthnmus fell 
into company at Rome with some gay young men 
of different nations, who were talking freely of 
ladies: each one praising the ladies of his own 
country, and his own mistress. Posthnmus, who 
had ever his own dear lady in his mind, affirmed 
that his wife, the fair Imogen, was the most vir¬ 
tuous, wise, and constant lady in the world. 
One of these gentlemen, whose name was 
Iachimo, being offended that a lady of Britain 
should be so praised above the Roman ladies, his 
countrywomen, provoked Posthnmus by seeming 
to doubt the constancy of his so highly-praised 
wife; and at length, after much altercation, 
Posthumus consented to a proposal of Iachimo’s, 
that he (Iachimo) should go to Britain, and 
endeavor to gain the love of the married Imogen. 
They then laid a wager, that if Iachimo did not 
succeed in this wicked design, he was to forfeit 
a large sum of money; but if he could win Imo¬ 
gen’s favor, and prevail upon her to give him 
the bracelet which Posthumus had so earnestly 
desired she would keep as a token of his love, 
then the wager was to terminate with Posthu¬ 
mus giving to Iachimo the ring, which was Imo¬ 
gen’s love-present when she parted with her 
husband. Such firm faith had Posthumus in tbo 
fidelity of Imogen, that ho thought he ran bo 
hax&rd in this trial of her honor. 

Iachimo, on his arrival in Britain, gained 
admittance, and a courteous welcome from Imo¬ 
gen, as a friend of her husband; but when be 
began to make professions of love to her, she 
repulsed him with disdain, and he soon found 
that he could have no hope of succeeding in bis 
dishonorable design. The desire Iachimo had, to 
win the wager, made him now have recourse to a 
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stratagem to impose upon Posthumus, and for 
this purpose he bribed some of Imogen’s attend¬ 
ants, and was by them conveyed into her bed¬ 
chamber, concealed in a large trank, where he 
remained shat op tQl Imogen was retired to rest, 
and had fallen asleep; and then getting oat of 
the trank, he examined the chamber with great 
attention, and wrote down everything he saw 
there, and particularly noticed a mole whioh he 
observed upon Imogen’s neck, and then softly 
unloosing the bracelet from her arm, which Pos- 
thumns had given to her, he retired into the chest 
again; and the next day he set off for Rome 
with great expedition, and boasted to Poethomos 
that Imogen had given him the braoelet, and 
likewise permitted him to pass a night in her 
chamber: and in this manner Iachimo told his' 
false tale. “Her bedchamber,” said he, “was 
hong with tapestry iff silk and silver, the story 
was (A #proud Cleopatra when she met her Anthony, 
a piece of work most bravely wrought” 

“this is true,” said Poethumos; “bat this 
you might have heard spoken of without seeing.” 

“Then the chimney,” said Iaehimo, “U south 
of the chamber, and the chimney-piece is Diana 
bathing; never saw I figures livelier expressed.’’ 

“ This is a thing you might have likewise 
heard, said Posthumus; “for it is much talked 
of.” 

Iachimo as accurately described the roof of 
the chamber, and added, “ I had almost forgot 
her andirons, they were two winking Cupids made 
of silver, each on one foot standing.” He then 
took out the bracelet, and said, “know you this 
jewel, sir ? She gave me this. She took it from 
her arm. I see her yet; her pretty action did 
outsell her gift, and yet enriched it too. She 
gave it me, and said, she prized it once.” He last 
ef all described' the mole he had observed upon 
her neck. Posthumus, who had heard the whole 
of this artful recital in an agony of doubt, now 
broke out into the most passionate exclamations 
against Imogen. He delivered up the diamond 
ring to Iaohimo, whioh he had agreed to forfeit 
to him, if he obtained the bracelet from Imogen. 
Posthumus, then in a jealous rage wrote to 
Pisanio, a gentleman of Britain, who was one of 
Imogen’s attendants, and had long been a faith¬ 
ful friend to Posthumus; and after telling him 
what proof he had of his wife’s disloyalty, he 
desired Pisanio would take Imogen to Milford- 
Haven, a sea-port of Wales, and there kill her. 
And at the same time he wrote a deoettfal letter 
to Imogen, desiring her to go with Pisanio, for 
that finding he could Hve no longer without see¬ 
ing her, though he was forbidden upon pain of 
death to return to Britain, be would come to 
Idford-Haven, at which place he begged she 
would meet him. She, good, unsuspecting lady, 
Who loved her husband above all things, and 


desired more than her Hfe to see him, hastened 
her departure with Pisanio, and the same night 
she received the letter she set out. When their 
journey was nearly at an end, Pisanio, who, 
though faithful to Posthumus, was not faithful 
to serve him in an evil deed, disclosed to Imogeh 
the erne! order he had received. 

Imogen, who, instead of meeting a loving and 
beloved husband, found herself doomed by that 
husband to suffer death, was afflicted beyond 
measure. Pisanio persuaded her to take oem- 
fort, and wait with patient fortitude for the time 
when Posthumus should see and repent his iqjus- 
tioe: in the mean time, as she refused in her 
distress to return to her father’s court, he ad¬ 
vised her to dress herself in boy’s clothes tor 
more security in traveling; to which advice An 
agreed, mid thought in that disguise she would 
go over to Rome, and see her husband, whom, 
though he had used her so barbarously, she 
could not fbrget to love. When Pisanio had pro¬ 
vided her with her new apparel, he left her to. 
her uncertain fortune, being obliged to return to 
court; but before he departed he gave her a 
phial of cordial, which he Bald the queen liad 
given him as a sovereign remedy in all disorders. 
The queen, who hated Pisanio because he was a 
friend to Imogen and Posthumus, gave him this 
phial, whieh she supposed contained poison, she 
having ordered her physician to give her some 
poison, to try its effects (as she said) upon ani¬ 
mals : but the physician, knowing her malicious 
disposition, would not trust her with real poison, 
but gave her a drug whioh would do no other 
mischief than causing a person to sleep with 
every appearance of death for a few hours. 
This mixture, whieh Pisanio thought a choice 
cordial, he gave to Imogen, desiring her, if she 
found herself ill upon the road, to take it; and 
so, with blessings and prayers for her safety and 
happy deliverance from her undeserved troubles, 
he left her. 

Providence strangely directed Imogen’s steps 
to the dwelling of her two brothers, who had 
been stolen away in their infancy. Bellarius, 
who stole them away, was a lord in the court of 
Cymbeline, and having been falsely accused to 
the king, of treason, and banished from the 
court, in revenge he stole away the two sons of 
Cymbeline, and brought them up in a forest, 
where he lived concealed in a cave. He stole 
them through revenge, but he soon loved them as 
tenderly as if they had been his own children, 
educated them carefully, and they grew up fine 
youths, their princely spirits leading them to 
bold and daring actions; and as they subsisted 
by hunting, they were active and hardy, and 
were always pressing their supposed fother to 
let them seek their fortune in the wars. 

At the cave where these youths dwelt, it wss 
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Imogen’s fortune to arrive. She had lost her 
way in a large forest, through which her road 
lay to Milford-Haven, (from whence she meant 
to embark for Rome:) and being unable to find 
any place where she could purchase food, she 
was, with weariness and hunger almost dying; 
for it is not merely putting on a man’s apparel 
that will enable a young lady, tenderly brought 
up, to bear the fatigue of wandering about 
lonely forests like a man. Seeing this cave, she 
entered, hoping to find some one within of whom 
she could procure food. She found the cave 
empty, but looking about she discovered some 
oold meat, and her hunger was so pressing, that 
she could not wait for an invitation, but sat 
down, and began to eat “Ah!” said she, talk¬ 
ing to herself, “I see a man’s life is a tedious 
one: how tired am 11 for two nights together I 
have made the ground my bed: .my resolution 
helps me, or I should be sick. When Pisanio 
showed me Milford-Haven from the mountain- 
top, how near it seemed !” Then the thoughts 
of her husband and his cruel mandate came 
across her, and she said, “ My dear Posthumus, 
thdh art a false one!” 

The two brothers of Imogen, who had been 
hunting with their reputed father Bellarius, were 
by this time returned home. Bellarius had given 
them the names of Polidore and Cadwal, and they 
know no better, but supposed that Bellarius was 
their father: but the real names of these princes 
were Guiderius and Arviragus. Bellarius entered 
the cave first, and seeing Imogen, stopped them, 
saying, “Come not in yet; it eats.our victuals, 
or I should think that it was a fairy.” 

“What is the matter, sir ?” said the young men. 
“ By Jupiter,” said Bellarius again, “ there is an 
angel in the cave, or if not, an earthly paragon.” 
So beautiful did Imogen look in her boy’s apparel. 

She, hearing the sound of voices, came forth 
from the cave, and addressed them in these words: 
“ Good masters, do not harm me; before I en-r 
tered your cave, I had thought to have begged or 
bought what I have eaten. Indeed I have stolen 
nothing, nor would I, though I had found gold 
strewed on tho floor. Here is money for my 
meat, which I would have left on the board when 
I had made my meal, and parted with prayers for 
the provider.” They refused her money with 
great earnestness. “ I see you are angry with 
me,” said the timid Imogen: “ but, sirs, if you 
kill me for my fault, know that I should have 
died if I had not made it” 

“ Whither are you bound ?” asked Bellarius, 
“ and what is your name ?” 

“Fidele is my name,” answered Imogen. “ I 
have a kinsman, who is bound for Italy; he em¬ 
barked at Milford-Haven, to whom being going, 
almost spent with hunger, I am fallen into this 
offence.” 


“Prithee, fair youth,” said old Bellarius, “ do 
not think us churls, nor measure oUr good minds 
by this rude place we live in. You are well en¬ 
countered; it is almost night You shall have 
better cheer before you depart, and thanks to 
stay and eat it Boys, bid him welcome.” The 
gentle youths, her brothers, then welcomed 
Imogen to their cave with many kind expressions, 
saying they would love her (or, as they said. 
Aim) as a brother; and they entered the cave, 
where (they having killed venison when they 
were hunting,) Imogen delighted them with her 
neat housewifery, assisting them in preparing 
their supper; for though it is net the custom now 
for young women of high birth to understand 
cookery, it was then, and Imogen excelled in this 
useful art; and as her brothers prettily expressed 
it, Fidele cut their roots in characters, and sauced 
their broth, as if Juno had been sick, and Fidele 
were her dieter. “ And then,” said Polidore to 
his brother, “how angel-like he sings!” They 
also remarked to each other, that though Fidele 
smiled so sweetly, yet so sad a melancholy did 
overcloud his lovely face, as if grief and patience 
had together taken possession of him. For these, 
her gentle qualities, (or perhaps it was their near 
relationship, though they knew it not,) Imogen 
(or as the boys called her, Fickle,) became the 
doting-piece of her brothers, and she scarcely 
less loved them, thinking that but for the memory 
of her dear Posthumus, she could live and die in 
the cave with these wild forest youths; and she 
gladly consented to stay with them, till she was 
enough rested from the fatigue of traveling to 
pursue her way to Milford-Haven. When the 
venison they had taken was all eaten, and they 
were going out to hunt for more, Fidele could 
not accompany them, because she was unwelL 
Sorrow, no doubt, for her husband’s cruel usage, 
as well as the fatigue of wandering in the forest, 
was the cause of her illness. 

They then bid her farewell, and went to their 
hunt, praising all the way the noble parts and 
graceful demeanor of the youth Fidele. 

Imogen was no sooner left alone than she re¬ 
collected the cordial Pisanio had given her, and 
drank it off, and presently fell into a sound and 
death-like sleep. 

When Bellarius and her brothers returned from 
hunting, Polidore went first into the cave, and 
supposing her asleep, pulled off his heavy shoes, 
that he might tread softly and not awake her; 
so did true gentleness spring up in the minds of 
these princely foresters; but he soon discovered 
that she could not be awakened by any noise, and 
concluded her to be dead, and Polidore lamented 
over her with dear and brotherly regret, as if 
they had never from their infancy been parted. 
Bellarius also proposed to carry her out into the 
forest, and there celebrate her funeral with songs, 
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and solemn dirges, as was then the custom. 
Imogen’s two brothers then carried her to a shady 
©overt, and there laying her gently on the grass, 
they sang repose to her departed spirit, and 
covering her over with leaves and lowers, Poli- 
dore said, “ while summer lasts and I live here, 
Fidele, I will daily strew thy sad grave. The 
pale primrose, that flower most Hke thy f&oe; 
tjho blue-bell, like thy clear veins; and the leaf 
eglantine, which is not sweeter than was thy 
breath; all these I will stre w over thee. Yea, 
and the furred moss in winter, when there are 
no flowers to cover thy sweet corse.” When they 
had finished her fhneral obsequies, they departed 
very so r row fu l. 

Imogen had not been long left alone, when the 
effect of the sleepy drug going off, she awaked, 
and easily shaking off the slight covering of 
leaves and flowers they had thrown over her, she 
arose, and imagining die had been dreaming, she 
said, “ I thought I was a cave-keeper, and cook 
to honest creatures; how came 1 here, covered 
with flowers ?” Not being able to find her way 
bade to the cave, and seeing nothing of her new 
companions, she concluded it was certainly all a 
dream; and once more Imogen set out on her 
weary pilgrimage, hoping at last she should find 
her way to Milford-Haven, and thence get a pas¬ 
sage in some ship bound for Italy; for aH her 
thoughts were still with her husband Posthumus, 
who she intended to seek In the disguise of a 
page. 

But great events were happening at this time, 
of which Imogen knew nothing; for a war had 
suddenly broken out between the Roman Emperor 
Augustas Cm ear, and Cymbeline the King of 
Britain: and a Roman army had landed to invade 
Britain, and was advanced into the very forest 
over which Imogen was journeying. With this 
army came Posthumus. Though he came over 
to Britain with the Roman anr\y, he did not mean 
to fight on their side against his own oountrymen, 
but intended to join the army of Britain, and 
fight in the cause of his king who had banished 

him. 

He still believed Imogen false to him; yet the 
death of her he had so fondly loved, and by his 
own orders, too, (Pisanio having written him a 
letter to say he had obeyed his command, and 
that Imogen was dead,) sat heavy on his heart, 
and therefore he returned to Britain, desiring 
either to be slain in battle, or to be put to death 
by Cymbeline for returning home from banish¬ 
ment. 

Imogen, before she reached Milford-Haven, 
foil into the hands of the Roman army ; and her 
presence and deportment recommending her, she 
was made a page to Lucius, the Roman General. 

Cyrabeline’s army now advanced to meet the 
enemy, and when they entered this forest, PoH- 
11 


dore and Cadwal joined the king’s army. The 
young men were eager to engage in acts of valor, 
though they little thought they were going to 
fight for their own royal father: and old Bellarius 
went with them to the battle. He had long rihee 
repented of the injury he had done to Cymbeline 
in carrying away his sons; and having been a 
warrior in his youth, he gladly joined the army 
' to fight for the king he had so injured. 

And now a great battle commenced between 
the two armies, and the Britons would have been 
defeated, and Cymbeline himself killed, but for 
the extraordinary valor of Poethumus, and Bel¬ 
larius, and the two sons of Cymbeline. They 
rescued the king, and saved his life, and so en¬ 
tirely turned the fortune of the day, that the 
Britons gained the victory. When the battle was 
| over, Posthumus, who had not found the death 
he sought for, surrendered himself up to one of 
the* officers of Cymbeline, willing to suffer the 
death which was to be his punishment if he re¬ 
turned from banishment. 

Imogen and the master she served were taken 
prisoners, and brought before Cymbeline, as was 
also her old enemy Iaehimo, who was an offioer 
in the Roman army; and when these prisoners 
were before the king, Posthumus was brought in to 
receive his sentence of death, and at this strange 
juncture of time, Bellarius with Polidore and 
Cadwal were also brought before Cymbeline, to 
receive the rewards due to the great services 
they had by their valor done for the king. Pi¬ 
sanio, being one of the king’s attendants, was 
likewise present 

Therefore there were now standing in the king’s 
presence (but with very different hopes and fears) 
Posthumus and Imogen, with her new master, 
the Roman general; the faithful servant Pisanio, 
and the false friend Iaohimo; and likewise the 
two lost sons of Cymbeline, with Bellarius, who 
had stolen them away. The Roman general was 
the first who spoke; the rest stood silent before 
the king, though there was many a beating heart; 
among them. 

Imogen saw Posthumus and knew him, though 
he was in the disguise of a peasant; but he did 
not know her in her male attire; and she knew 
Iaehimo, and she saw a ring on his finger which 
she perceived to be her own, but she did not 
know him as yet to have been the author of all 
her troubles: and she stood before her own 
father a prisoner of war. Pisanio knew Imogen, 
for it was he who had dressed her in the garb of 
a boy. “ It is my mistress,” thought he; “ since 
she is living, let the time run onto good or bad.” 
Bellarius knew her too, and softly said to CJgdwal, 
« Is not this boy revived from death?” “ 
sand,” replied Cadwal, “ does not more resemble 
another than the sweet rosy lad i» uk ® ^”1** 
fidele, “ The same dead thing alive, said Po- 
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lidore. “ Peace, peace,” said Bellarius; “ if it 
were he, I am sure he would hare spoken to us.” 
“But we saw him dead,” again whispered Poli- 
dore. “ Be silent,” replied Bellarius. 

Posthumus waited in silence to hear the wel¬ 
come sentence of his own. death; and he resolved 
not to disclose to the king that he had saved his 
life in the battle, lest that should move Cymbe- 
line to pardon him. 

Lucius, the Roman general, who had taken 
Imogen under his protection as his page, was the 
first (as has been before said,) who spoke to the 
king He was a man of high courage and noble 
dignity, mid this was his speech to the king: 

“ I hear you take no ransom for your prisoners, 
but doom them all to death. I am a Roman, and 
with a Roman heart will suffer death. But there 
is one thing for which I would entreat.” Then 
bringing Imogen before the king, he said, 4 * This 
bey is a Briton bom. Let him be ransomed. He 
is my page. Never master had a page so kind, 
so duteous, so diligent on all occasions, so true, 
so nurselike. He hath done no Briton wrong, 
though he had served a Roman. Save him, if 
you spare no one beside.” 

Cymbeline looked earnestly on his daughter, 
Imogen. He knew her notin that disguise; but 
it seemed that all-powerfal nature spake in his 
heart, for he said, “ I have surely seen him, his 
face appears familial; to me. I know not why or 
wherefore I say, live, boy: but I give you your 
life, and ask of me what boon you will, and I will 
grant it you. Yea, even though it be the life of 
the the noblest prisoner I hive.” 

“ I humbly thank your highness,” said Imogen. 

What was then called granting a boon was the 
same as a promise to give any one thing, what¬ 
ever it might be, that the person on whom that 
favor was conferred chose to ask for. They all 
were attentive to hear what thing the page would 
ask for; and Lucius, her master, said to her, “I 
do not beg my life, good lad, but I know that is 
what you will ask for.” “ No, no, alas!” said 
Imogen, “ I have other work in hand, good mas¬ 
ter ; your life I cannot ask for.” This seeming 
want of gratitude in the boy astonished the Roman 
general. 

Imogen then, fixing her eye on Iachimo, de¬ 
manded no ether boon than this, that Iachimo 
should be made to confess whence he had the 
ring he wore on his finger. 

Cymbeline granted her this boon, and threat¬ 
ened Iachimo with the torture if he did not con¬ 


fess how he came by the diamond ring on his 
finger. Iachimo then made a full acknowledge¬ 
ment of all his villany, telling, as has been 
before related, the whole story of his wager with 
Posthumus, and how he had succeeded m impos¬ 
ing upon his credulity. 

What Posthumus/el t at hearing this proof of 
the innocence of his lady, cannot be expressed. 
He instantly came forward, and confessed to 
Cymbeline the cruel sentence which he had 
enjoined Pisanio to execute upon the princess; 
exclaiming wildly, “0 Imogen, my queen, my 
life, my wife!” 

Imogen could not see her beloved husband in 
this distress without discovering herself, to the 
unutterable joy of Posthumus, who was thus re¬ 
lieved from a weight of guilt and woe, and 
restored to the good graces of the dear lady he 
had so cruelly treated. 

Cymbeline, almost as much overwhelmed as he 
with joy, at finding his lost daughter so strangely 
recovered, received her to her former plaoe in 
his. fatherly affection, and not only gave her hus¬ 
band, Posthumus, his life, but oonseuted to ac¬ 
knowledge him for his son-in-law. 

Bellarius chose this time of joy and reconcilia¬ 
tion to make his confession. He presented Poli- 
dore and Cadwal to the king, telling him they 
were his two lost sons Guiderius and Arviragus. 

Cymbeline forgave old Bellarius; for who 
could think of punishments at a season of such 
universal happiness ? To find his daughter liv¬ 
ing, and his lost sons in the persons of his 
young deliverers, that he had seen so bravely 
fight in his defense, was unlooked-for joy indeed! 

Imogen was now at leisure to perform good 
services for her late master, the Roman General 
Lucius, whose life, the king her father readily 
granted at her request; and by the mediation of 
the same Lucius, a peace was concluded between 
the Romans and the Britons, which was kept 
inviolate many years. 

How Cymbeline’s wicked queen, through de¬ 
spair of bringing her projects to pass, and 
touched with remorse of conscience, sickened 
and died, having first lived to see her foolish son, 
Cloten, slain in a quarrel which he had provoked, 
are events too tragical to interrupt this happy 
conclusion by more than merely touching upon. 
It iB sufficient that all were made happy, who 
were deserving; and even the treacherous Iachi¬ 
mo, in consideration of his villany having missed 
its final aim, was dismissed without punishment 


EPITAPH ON AN INFANT. 


Beneath this stone, in sweet repose, 
Is laid a mother's dearest pride; 

A flower that scarce had waked to life, 
And light and beauty, ere it died. 


God in his wisdow has recalled 

The precious boon his love had given; 
And though the casket moulders here, 

Thb Gem is spaeklutw mow nr Heaves. 
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ADVENTURES 07 GERARD, THE LION KILLER. A 

History of Ms Ten Tears* Campaign among tbe Wild Ani¬ 
mals of Northern Africa. New York: Derby k Jackson, 

Philadelphia: C.G. Henderson. 

This work is translated front the French, by Charles 
£. Whitehead, and retains all that foroe of style, and 
tierceness of expression, which is so characteristic 
and neoessaiy for works of this description. It 
abounds in thrilling scenes, and portrays with start¬ 
ling energy the habits and prowess of the lion. The 
hair-breadth escapes and cool courage of Gerard, ex- 
0 s to continual interest; and for a work of its kind, 
fulfills every purpose of the author. We extract 
one, from the many thrilling sketches with whieh ifc 
abounds: 

A LION THAT DEVOURED THE FACULTY 
OF A COLLEGE. 

I had hardly arrived at Guelma, before I bad com¬ 
plaints preferred by my friends in tbe Mahouna 
country against a great red lion that bad pitched his 
tent in their neighborhood, and mocked at all the 
incantations of their sages, and the reputation of 
their warriors. 

The fever was still lingering about my system, but 
I longed for tbe fresh winds of the mountain, and be¬ 
lieving the best medicine would be some lion’s blood, 
started for a hunt about the first of August 

Among those who had paid tribute to bis mighti¬ 
ness, none* bad been taxed heavier than one Lakdar, 
who had been assessed twenty-nine beeves, forty-five 
sheep, besides mules and jackasses. This was partly 
owing to the poor devil s’s farm being situated in so 
pleasing a contiguity to tbe mountains. Indeed his 
rugged field seemed more adapted for tbe abode of 
lions than men. Fancy to yourself a little clearing 
of land on tho slope of the hills, cut up by deep ra¬ 
vines and surrounded by woods, where the sun only 
shone at intervals on the savage picture of tents and 
rocks, and you will have an idea of the spot where 
Lakdar had reared his penates. 

To counterbalance these hardships of nature, there 
were a few fields that the settler had reduced to cul¬ 
tivation, an orchard laden with fruit, a garden odor¬ 
ous with flowers, and a clear spring that leaped from 
the earth and murmured down the bills. These were 
delights that in this sultry 'clime were worth the 
wealth of sultans, and gave Lakdar a fortitude per¬ 
fectly stoical under the attacks of his enemy. 

I found the little camp surrounded by a hedge six 
feet high and three feet thick, which the lion was ac¬ 
customed to jump over, and selecting his dinner, 
carry it off to the woods with the same ease that a 
fox would seixo and carry off a duck from the quack¬ 
ing brood. Tho first night or two was spent in the 
park awaiting tbe coming of the lion, and the day 
in hunting up all his haunts, but without any suc¬ 
cess ,* he was nowhere to be found. 

II You see,” said Lakdar, " you have nothing to do 
but to come here and the lion runs away, and as soon 
as you go he will return, and then the rest of my 


cattle, and my wife and'children will all follow tbe 
road that the first of my poor oxen have token.” 

u You must take a wife and stay among ns,” said 
Lakdaris spouse, u we will show you the prettiest 
girls in the mountains ; you can choose two or three 
for wives, our tribe will build you a house, and give 
you a herd of cattle, and then we will have peace in 
the land.” 

Without receiving Madame Lakdaris opinion as 
perfectly trne, yet I will give the history of an oc¬ 
currence that shows with what fatal determination a 
lion adheres to his predilection for some favorite 
camp or herd. There was once a mosque on the old 
road from Constantine to Batna that went by the 
name of Jema-el-Bechiva, and its ruined minarets 
exist to this day. 

The holy men who inhabited this retreat had raised 
a young lion that was brought in by the Arabs, but 
after it had nearly attained its growth, the ungrate¬ 
ful scholar finding the path of religion a thorny road 
suddenly disappeared. 

In a little while after, thedouars that were located 
in the neighborhood of the mosque became the prey 
of bis heretical appetite. 

One evening the head of the holy fathers of Jema- 
el-Bechira was missing from prayers. 

The next evening one of his assistants was found 
absent from his rapper, a thing very unusual with a 
good Musulman. 

So on for forty days, one by one the number of 
these wise men diminished gradually, the responses 
bacame fainter at prayers and the platters fower at 
table. The lion lay in ambush by the brook, and 
when they came down to make their daily ablutions, 
they found their way into his infidel maw. 

It was not until the fortieth professor had disap¬ 
peared (a whole faculty devoured by a lion,) that the 
ten of the faithftil who remained took tbe better part 
of valor, and emigrated to a safer country, and the 
mosque was deserted. 

Then the lion not having his stomach toned for the 
coarser fore of hone or beef, descended to the laity, 
and taking his post on tbe road, seised on every 
traveler that passed, until he had placed a perfect 
embargo on the route, mid there was not an Arab, 
brave as be might be, that dare go over that road 
even in the daytime. 

At last the lion growing melancholy in the perfect 
isolation that his predatory habits hod imposed on 
himself, left the country probaby in search of another 
mosque, and thenceforth the El-Bechiva road was 
traveled by every one in perfect security. 

Since my arrival in the Mahouna country, I had 
seen great herds of wild hogs feeding in the forest, 
a sure sign that the lion was not in tho neighborhood. 
Yet still I had not become a convert to Lakdaris 
opinion, that faehad fled my presence,but on the con¬ 
trary I quietly waited for his return from what I 
supposed would be a short visit of pleasure or burf- 
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One evening while seated in the garden, watching 
an old boar that was gradually rooting along the in¬ 
tervening diatanoe, between the edge of the forest 
and fair rifle shot, Lakdar came running to tell me 
that the old black bull, the monarch of all the herd, 
had not eome in at sunset with the rest of the cattle, 
which was strong evidence of the lion’s having re¬ 
turned to his old haunt Lakdar said that he would 
go out at early light tho next day to see what had 
beoome of him. The next morning, after a long 
night’s rest, such as crimes to the light heart after a 
day’s chase among the mountains, I opened my eyes 
and saw my host seated cross-legged before my bed, 
with his faoe radiant with pleasure. 

“ Come,” he said, “ I have found him.” 

In a quarter of an hour more we were standing 
contemplating the dead bull that lay in the middle 
of a tangled wood. The thigh and the breast had 
been eaten, and the rest was still untouched, except 
by the destroyer's teeth, that had left a semicircle of 
marks on the black neck. 

I sent Lakdar for some oakes and a flagon of water, 
and after ho had brought them, T gave him leave of 
absence until the next morning, and took my post at 
the foot of a wild olive tree within three steps of the 
carcass. The woods were so thick that I could not 
see six steps ahead of me, but I carefully picked out 
the tracks the lion had made when leaving the place, 
so that I should know which way he would return. 
I then took off my turban and rolled it up out of the 
way, that I might hear more distinctly, and sat my¬ 
self down to the banquet of bull’s meat that I all 
uninvited had come to share with the lion. 

With the setting sun came forth to the world all 
the anim a l life that peoples the night, hare, and lynx, 
and jackal, and the hundreds of little harlequins of 
the forest court, all unknown even by name to self- 
proud men, sported each after his manner, in the faint 
light of the crescent moon. There was creaking in 
the trees, stirring amid the leaves and whispering 
of voioes in that great family of nature, until the 
mind was wrought up to the most intense anxiety to 
decide what might be the laugh of a servant in the 
hall, or what the tread of the lordly host coming to 
his feast. It needed qniok senses, or signs for life 
and death would be neglected; it needed a cool 
brain, or the strong and rapidly changing emo¬ 
tions that racked the mind and stilled the heart, 
would make one mad. At about eight in the evening, 
while a few slant rays of the moon came athwart the 
leaves, I heard the sharp crack of a stick in the dis¬ 
tance. 

There was no doubt in regard to this, nothing but 
the weight of a lion could have made that noiso. 

In a little while after a hollow, guttural roar grated 
on my ear, and then terminated in a full blast that 
made the darkness vibrate under the close thioket 
Presently I could hear his slow heavy steps, as the 
animal walked leisurely along according to his 
custom when quitting his lair. 

I waited with my elbow on my knee, and my rifle 
to my shoulder, until he should appear. 

I did not see him until he was at the side of the 
carcass of the bull, slowly licking it with his huge 
tongue, and keeping his eyes fixed on me. I aimed 


for his forehead, as well as I oould in the obscurity, 
and fired. The lion fell to the earth, and then with 
a roar he reared up on his hind legs like a horse. 

I was on my feet at the same instant, and taking 
a step in advanoe, put my rifle to his head, and fired 
the second barrel. 

This time he fell heavily without attempting to 
rise. I stepped back a few paces to reload my rifle, 
then seeing the animal was still living, I walked up 
to him with my poniard, intending to finish him with 
a blow. 

At this instant he raised his enormous head, and 
made a sweep with his paw. I sprang back in time 
to avoid the blow, and fired the death shot that laid 
him out motionless on the sod. 

My first ball had entered an inch below the left 
eye, and gone out at the back of the head, and yet 
had not killed him. 

WhOe I was examining the grand beast, and medi¬ 
tating on his fate, a moment before the greatest lord 
in all Algeria, and now a moveless clod, I heard a 
great noise and shouting behind me. It was Lakdar 
running through the woods like a wild boar. 

“ It is I, Lakdar,” he oried, all breathless with the 
exertion of pushing through the tangled bushes. “ I 
was here—close by—listening—I heard all; he is 
dead—the infidel! the ogre! he is dead—the scourge! 
the devil!” 

Then he laughed, and then talked to himself os he 
tugged through the underbrush, now scolding a thorp 
tree that caught his burnous, now denouncing the 
lion that had thinned his herds. Then he called his 
brother and his wife. “ Come quick—bring the dogs 
and the children—he is dead—the slave !—he is 
dead!" 

To give an idea of the sise of this animal, I will 
mention that the strongest man in the squadron at¬ 
tempted to carry the bead and skin on his shoulders 
into the presence of General Bedeau, who desired to 
see it, but the moment that the load was placed on 
his back, he sunk under the burden, and we were 
obliged to have it transported in a hand cart. 

GREY-BAY MARE, and other Humorous Sketches. Iflue- 

tinted. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippinoott k Co. 

This is unquestionably the most interesting and 
humorous work of the season. It fairly sparkles 
with wit and humor, and abounds with such quaint 
and original ideas, that the mind is held captive 
during the entire perusal. It is a cfoterf for the 
usual literature of the day, and should be taken 
sparingly, as the reader could not stand the full 
course. We cannot better express its merits, than 
by letting it speak for itself; so we oopy one of its 
numerous sketches as a sample. It is entitled 
“WINNING A WIDOW—WITH A 'SPRING* 
HAT.” 

After riding twenty miles I reached Donaldson- 
ville, La., just at dark. The Natchez packet some¬ 
times arrived abeut ten o'clock at night, and as I 
was bound up the Mississippi, and did not want to 
miss her, determined to wait in the wharf-office. 
Shortened the time by paying a few visits to a cof¬ 
fee-house and billiard-room in the town. Daring 
one of these, noticed the arrival of a party of French 
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creoles, who talked and swore over a down “ mallard 
ducks/’ load enough to have made you believe 
they’d been on the war-trail after Camanches, and 
broughtin as many scalps. At last walked over to 
the wharf-offioe, settled down ahd found comfort in 
a cigar, and as much of a newspaper as the rather 
misty light of a ball-eyed lantern would give me. 
The lire in the stove roared bravely and sent out 
plenty of warmth. I had dropped the paper and 
only held on to the cigar, when I suddenly woke up 
on hearing the door open, and a couple of men 
enter. They found chairs, and drawing up to the 
stove continued a conversation, evidently just com¬ 
menced as they entered. 

“ And so Buffer is going to be married ?” . 

“ Wal he is! and a good match he’s made of it. 
I toll you what, she’a a rearer. If he don’t have to 
put a kicking breech on her afore he’s married a 
week, you may call me a fool. She’s got eyes like 
a panther; an’ if he only lets her get the bit atween 
her tooth—just for once—she’ll carry him farther 
nor he wants to goJ 

“ What makes him want to marry her then V* 

“ Niggers, mules, and as neat a plantation as thar 
is on the Bayou. Two hundred and fifty hogsheads 
clean sugar last crop, an’ if they’d only out the cane 
airlier, fifty more atop of it She had a new steam 
ingine put up last season, and tho’ that cussed 
bagasse burner’s arousing humbug, yet I reckon it’s 
all paid for; an’ all Buffer’s got to do, is stop in, 
hang up his hat an’ sot right down to live like a 
fighting-cock.” 

“ Why did’nt you go in there ? The last time I 
came down the river I heard you were backing up 
to the widow ?” 

, “ Wal now, Jim, to be honest I did think sfore 
that Buffer stopped in, that I just had it all my ewa 
way, and that I was goin’ to get her—sure! As 
these here French say, * I made eyes at her ’—savage! 
But, somehow or 'nother, she olways went dead agin 
old Masslssip. A man from our State had no kind 
of a show, and though I put the ’tentions to her like 
an uncle, it did’nt seem to be no use tryln’. ’Bout 
one time she did kind o’ lean my way. You see 
nare ’bout the end of grinding season old Farabole 
giv’ a dance down in his sugar-house, and Vi ted 
me and the widder, and a raft more; an’ down we 
went, and the widder kind a fait her oats and we 
reeled it off in the airly part of the evening fit to 
kill; bat by’m by that Buffer he came on an’just 
knocked me cold! 

w Ye see he’d been down to the city (New Orleans,) 
and only ’rived on the Bayou that night, an’ hearin' 
that thar was goin’s on down to Old Parabola's 
sugar-house, down he cum. Wal, sir, he was dreet 
to death in the handsomest kind of store-cloths, 
an* the women war right np on an end soon as he 
cum In. 

“I see the widder a firin’ her panther eyes on 
him, and I jest said to myself—' Dick Tareout, you 
mout as well dear; that 'ere Buffer’s too much for 
you in the dose line! I fait it at onoet. Wal, sir, 
in about a minnit up comet Buffer, smiles at the 
widder in a fathinadn’ manner, an’ oughts on dano- 
Jn’ with her. Ses she, 1 Yes) Mister Baffet, it will 


'ford me the gratost pleshurel’ G rates t pleshure! 
wal, the way he squeezed her, when they danced, I 
rather think it did. I kept an eye on Buffer. Now, 
you see, he’d been stayin’ at the Saint Charleses, 
an’ puttin’ it through like forty, an’ he’d larnt all 
the last agonies in the way of bowin’ and scrapin’ 
an’ say in’ lee tie nothin’s; and, sir, he carried his hat 
round in his hand all over tho sugar-house, down 
among the bilers, and up round back of the ingine— 
whar the licker was—every whar ho toted that ar* 
hat 

“ Now the widder didn’t jist exactly know what to 
make of it—cos it was a new wrinkle—so‘twicet she 
said to him he’d better let Big Jake, one of the 
house niggers, hold it for him; but’twant no use, he 
held on to*t tight as a wrench: at last, jest as they 
war in the middle of a dance, sez Buffer, with seoh a 
smile, ses he— f Mrs. Noiryeux, for yure sake Fll do 
most ennything!’ An’ he actilly held that ar* hat 
in one hand, an’ hit it a lick with t’other, and fetched 
top and rim right-into a pancake; knocked it right 
down flat 

“ I tell you wot, when the widder see him do that^ 
she was jest ready to drap—she was so come over 
with his intentions. Sacryfizing a bran new hat, 
and all to gratify her little whim! I see at onoet 
how he was goin’ it, an’ I determined, sir, to head 
him off. So I stopped up round bock of the ingine— 
whar the licker was—an’ I took a most a rousin’ big 
horn of old Forabole’s rum, and huntin’ round found 
my hat It was a right new one—none of your 
Rosshoot or wool-hats, .but a reg’lar beaver, stiff as 
a stove-pipe, and shone like a pair of new blacked 
boots; so I lays hold of that are hat, an’ goes round 
back of the ingine an’ takes another swingin’ big 
pull at the rum—an’ then I felt jist ready for action. 
The dance was through, and as cheers was scarce, 
the women were all seated on a few seats in front 
of the bilers, an’ Buffer was a pilin’ on the soft 
things, an’ the widder was a lookin' tickled to 
pieces—when I made my appairance on the stage! 

“ I works up to’rds the widder, and when I’d got 
atween her and Buffer, sez I, * A-low me the pleshure 
of your hand for tho next set!' 

“ * Oh/ sez she, with a leetle sigh, ‘I am so come 
over that I hardly feel abnl to dance agin!’ 

“ ‘ Now/ sez I to myself, * old feller, spread your¬ 
self or die f and I jest swings my hat round Tor’ard, 
and as I said—* You had better say “ Yes I” you'll 
get over it a dancin/ I held that ar 1 hat in one hand 
(jest as Buffer did his,) and with t’other hand I 
druv the crown down with sech another lick, that 
the linin’ jumped right through, mad bust the eend 
clean out. 

“ * Raoly/ said she, you steered me!” an’ I think 
I mout have done it. Thar was my hat all knocked 
into infernal pieoes no bigger than bits, the rim aH 
hanging loose, the sides smashed in, tho lining run¬ 
ning out, and the top off. 'Bout that time I turned 
my eye, and thar stood Buffer a boldin’ his hat—jest 
as good os new, and oil in shape, sir! I looked at 
it twioet—no mistake, it was whole, 

“ Sez he, 4 You ought t’get a Spring Hat—a 
Skappoh Mechanic , as the French cqjl ’em. I ve 
one here!” An’ then he ups an' shows the whole 
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insides of it, an' how it works, an' the hall lot of 
women looked at him, like if he'd had a store-pipe 
ohock full of diamonds ; tho widdor 'specially pat- 
ternized him, tack him under her wing, an' gir' me 
the eold shoulder—straight Buffer’s got her. I’m 
tired of La Fooshe, an’ am goin' back to the hills, 
whor thar ar’ no more widdera that fellers can cotton 
down to with Spring Hats” 

POEMS: by Richard Chsnevix Trench. New York: Pub¬ 
lished by J. 8. Redfleld. Philadelphia: W, B. Zieber. 

The author of these poo ms is distinguished both 
as a poet and a divine; he is a profound theological 
scholar, an admirer of polite literature, and stands 
among the first of the “ Religious Poets of the day." 
Like a true artist, he strives to perfect the minutest 
details of his verse; and everything which flows 
from his gifted pen is teeming with beauty and ex¬ 
pression. The following piece of descriptive poetry 
abounds in the most beautiful and impressive senti¬ 
ments : 

RECOLLECTIONS OF BURGOS. 

Most like some ag&d king it seemed to me, 

Who had survived his old regality, 

Poor and deposed, but keeping still his state, 

In all he hod before of truly great; 

With no vain wishes and no vain regret. 

But his enforced leisure soothing yet 
With meditation calm, and books, and prayer, 

For all was sober and majestic there— 

The old Castilian, with close finger-tips 
Pressing his folded mantle to his lips; 

The dim cathedral’s cross-surmounted pile, 

With carved recess, and cool and shadowy aisle; 

The walks of poplar by the river’s side, 

That wound by many a straggling channel wide;* 
And seats of stone, where one might sit and weave 
Visions, till well-nigh tempted to bclievo 
That life had few things better to be done, 

And many worse, than sitting in the sun 
To lose the hours, and wilfully to dim 
Our half-shut eyes, and veil them till might swim 
Tho pageant by us, smoothly as the stream 
And unremembered pageant of a dream. 

A castle crowned a neighboring hillock's crest, 

. But now the moat was level with the rest; 

And all was fallen of this place of power, 

All heaped with formless stone, save one round tower, 
And here and there a gateway low and old, 

Figured with antique shape of warrior bold. 

And then behind this eminence the sun 
Would drop serenely, long ere day was done; 

And one who climbed that height might see again 
A second setting o'er the fertile plain 
Beyond the town, and, glittering in his beam, 

Wind far away that poplar-skirted stream. 

'THE TANGLETOWN LETTERS: being the Reminiscences, 

Observations, And Opinions of Timothens Trap, Esq. 

Bnffolo: Published by Wanser, M’Kim A Oo. Philadel¬ 
phia : T. B. Peterson, Chestnut 8t. 

This work is edited by the author of the “Reoordi 
of Bubbletown Parish." It is spicy and humorous, 
and highly ^Uustrated. The lovers of fun and 
amusement will find it interesting. 


MEMOIR OP TRANCES E. H. M’LELLAN, with a Selection 
from her Letters. By her Cousin, R. M. Haskell. New 
York: Published by M. W. Dodd. Philadelphia: Smith 
and English. 

After a neat little apology, in the preface, for 
affording all the admirefrs of that easy flowing, per¬ 
suasive style, which delights every one, so much 
pleasure, follows a most touohing tribute to the 
memory of a departed Mend. Every young person 
should read it It is a small volume, neatly bound, 
and should be placed upon every family table. We 
make a short extract It is only one of the many 
beautiful similes with which it abounds. 

“ Such spirits seem like beauteous flowers, sent out 
to bloom awhile upon the dreary waste of human 
life, to Hght the darkened pathway, and cheer the 
drooping hearts of some of earth'd stricken ones, 
<to love and be loved,'and when most prised to pass 
away from earth, leaving the places known by them 
most desolate indeed." 

LINDA; OR THE YOUNG PILOT OP THB BELLE 
CREOLE. By Mrs. Caroline Lee Henta. Philadelphia: 
T. B. Peterson, 102 Chesnut street. 

The death of this distinguished authoress has 
caused a Void in the ranks of literature, which will 
bo long vacant for a proper advocate. The best tes¬ 
timony to the excellence of a work, is tho name of 
its author, and the long established reputation of 
Mrs. Dents, precludes the necessity of any forther 
remarks. It is a Southern tale, teeming with inter¬ 
est and variety, and the characters aro clothed in 
that high standard of morality, in which the late 
authoress delighted to beguile the hearts of her 
readers, and to add instruction to interest The 
work in its typography, paper and binding is executed 
in tbo best and most finished style. 

YAN-GO-RUA, AN HISTORICAL DRAMA In piece. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson, 102 Chesnut street. 

This work will be a great addition to the libraries 
of those who admire the delineation of Indian cha¬ 
racter. It is based upon historical facts, and is 
written in the same strain as Hiawatha. We sup¬ 
pose tho two were being compiled at the same time. 
It is strietly American literature, and gives a faith¬ 
ful portraiture of the customs, habits and supersti¬ 
tions of the American aborigines. 

NEW AGE OF GOLD; or the Life and Adventures of Robert 
Dexter Romalne. Written by himself Boston: Pub¬ 
lished by Phillips, Sampson, A Oo. Philadelphia: Smith 
A English. 

This autobiography is written in a pleasant, genial 
style, which creates an interest in the reader from 
the beginning; and the many startling incidents and 
situations of the adventurer, both on land and set, 
excite all our sympathy and commiseration. The 
horrors of shipwreck are fearfully expressed, and 
their life upon the lonely island, and ultimate escape 
from its desolation, serve to make the entire work 
a g r eeab le and interesting^ 

YA8SALL MORTON; A Novel. By Frauds Parkmon 
Boston: Published by Phillips, 8ampson A Co. Phila¬ 
delphia: 8mith A English. 

To lovers of light literature this work will prove 
a great relish. The plotis excellent, characters well 
s us ta in e d, and description, so far as possible, avoid- 
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•d. Many authors excite the interest and sympathy 
of their readers, in their heroes; and then leave 
them in some painful situation, to describe a variety 
of soenas, places, etc. It is bad taste, and persons 
usually skip the intervening-dross, and take np what 
should have been the connection. This has been 
earefully avoided In the present work, and that alone 
weald make it readable, 

THE EARNEST MAN. A Sketch of the Character and 
Labors of Adooiram Judson, First Missionary to Bur* 
mah. By Mrs. H. 0. GooanL Boston: Published by 
* Phillips, Sampson A Oo. Philadelphia: Smith A 

English. 

This is the second biography of this distinguished 
and estimable man* The work was planned by Mrs. 
Judson, but her delioate health did not permit her to 
undertake the arduous task of compiling It. At her 
earnest request, and by her entire concurrence and 
approbation, it was placed under the charge of the 
talented authoross who has so nobly acquitted her 
task. It embraces his entire life, with all the toil, 
labor, prosecutions and sufferings ~of his remarkable 
career. _ 

THE CAMEL: His Organisation, Habits and Uses, con¬ 
sidered with reference to his Introduction into the United 
States. By George P. Marsh. Boston: Published by 
Gould A Lincoln. Philadelphia: Parry A McMillan. 

The practicability of introducing camels into the 
United States has been mooted and discussed for 
some time; and to those interested, this will prove 
a valuable work. All the information which it con¬ 
tains may be relied upon, as the author has traveled 
through Egypt, Nubia, Arabia and Syria, and speaks 
from personal observation. He appears .thoroughly 
conversant with his subject. 

PLU-RI-BU8-TAH, A tag thatis-bv-oo-Autbor. Perpe¬ 
trated by Q. K. Philander Does ticks, P. B. New York: 
Published by Livermore A Reed. Philadelphia: T. B. 
Peterson, 102 Chesnot street. 

This is one of the best humorous works of the 
season. It abounds in wit, humor, and spicy cari¬ 
catures, which cannot fail to divert and amuse almost 
every reader. To those who can enjoy a good 
laugh we heartily recommend it. 

GABRIEL TANK, Ms Fortune and his Friends. By Jere¬ 
my Loud, Author of Dovecote. New York: Published by 
Derby A Jackson. Philadelphia: Parry A McMillan. 

This story Is, as the author truly says in his pre- 
fkoe, a timplo rehearsal of the histories of every day 
characters, in town and country, describing the pas¬ 
sions, trials and triumphs oi common life. If this 
U considered any merit in a novel, Jeremy Loud 
may be considered to have hit the mark. For our- 
pelves, wo must confess to a different taste. Every¬ 
day incidents and characters mast be described by a 
very skilful hand indeed to make them interesting. 
Gabriel Vane is very well written, nicely put together, 
and oapltal to fall asleep over. Ia that respect, 
however. It is not a whit worse than the novels of 
Frederick* Bremer, Ellen Pickering, it id cams 
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THE WIT AND WISDOM OF THE REY. SIDNEY SMITH, 
bring Selections from hts Writings, and Passages of bis 
Letters and Table-talk, with a Biographical Memoir and 
Notes. By Evert A. Duyokinch. Published by J. 8. Red- 
field, New York: Sold by Zriber A Co, Philadelphia. 

This vohime includes passages from the Bdinburg 
Review, from Smith’s Sermons, from Peter Ply alley’s 
Letters, Reform Speeches, Sketches of Moral Phi¬ 
losophy, etc. Fow of our readers can be ignorant 
of the peculiar character of Smith's writings and 
conversation. That he was a wit of the first water, 
there can be no question. But he had seen so much 
of hardship and misfortune in the course of his ca¬ 
reer before his writings rendered him famous, that 
there was a dash of bitterness in all he said or wrote. 
His battle with the world waa a rough one, but it 
brought out all his talent and mode him a thorough 
original. He seemed to take a pleasure in being odd, 
and thus his wit ran into the extreme of severity and 
harshness. The volume of miscellanies before us 
will afford an excellent insight into the /character of 
the man. Whether he was in the right or wrong he 
could not be dull, and even when saying things 
which grate harshly on our feelings, we mast acknow¬ 
ledge his power of interesting. 

THE HALLIQ; OR, THE SHEEPFOLD IN THE WATERS. 
A Tale of Humble Life or the Coast of Schleswig. Trans¬ 
lated from the German of Biematzki, by Mrs. George P. 
Marsh, with a biographical sketch of the author. Pub¬ 
lished by Gould A Lincoln, Boston. Sold by Smith A 
English, Philadelphia. 

Hallig is a German word, signifying one of the 
smaller islands on the western coast of Schleswig, of 
which there are many. The largest of them are less 
than half a German square mile In extent, while the 
smaller ones, often inhabited only by a single family, 
are barely a couple of thousand feet in length and 
breadth. These islets ore flat, scarcely two or three 
feet higher than the level of ordinary tides, and, 
being unprotected by dykM, arc often overflowed. 
Biernatzki was pastor of a church on one of these 
halligs, his congregation being composed of only 
fifty souls, all very poor people. During his charge 
a great inundation happened which caused very ge¬ 
neral destruction of property. He has described it 
in one of the chapters of this book, which altogether 
Is a sort of religious novel, descriptive of the pecu¬ 
liar region alluded to, the manners and customs of 
the people, ete. _ 

THE HUGUENOT EXILES, OR THE TIMES OF LOUIS 
THE FOURTEENTH. An Historical Novel, Harper A 
Brothers, New York, Publishers. 

The writer of tHls book does not giro his name. He 
merely says that his pen is not on unpraeticed one, 
and that he is a descendant of a Huguenot refugee, 
yet educated in the influence of the Catholic Church. 
The early Inflaonoe thus exerted over him, however, 
has been completely dissipated by his investigation 
of the persecution of the Protestants, and (he 
present work, as it covers the whole ground of the 
Romish persecutions preceding the revocation of the 
edict of Nantes, is neoessorily Anti-Catholic. The 
writer says that he found it necessary to soften the 
actual atrocities committed, but what right he had to 
do this we are unable to perceive. 
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SIN AND REDEMPTION. A Serf©* of Sermon*, to which 
it added an Oration on Moral Freedom: by D. N. Sheldon, 
D. D. Published by Crosby, Nichols k Oix, Boston. For 
sale by C. 0. Henderson, Philadelphia. 

These sermons, though purely speculative and 
doctrinal, are very able and interesting. We rejoice 
to find American divines of acknowledged reputation 
giving their sermons publicity in book form, adapted 
to the popular use. The American mind is so fresh 
and vigorous, and our Christianity so earnest and 
lofty, that the sermons of our preachers are remark¬ 
able for their boldness of thought 

THE LIFE AND TRAVELS OF HERODOTUS; An Ima- 
nary Biography. Founded on Fact. By J. Talboys 
Wheeler, F. R. G. S. In two volumes. New York: Har* 
per k Brothers. Philadelphia: W. B. Zteber. 

This is a condensed treatise upon the history, 
manners, religion, literature, arts, and social condi¬ 
tion of the Greeks, Egyptians, Persians, Babylo¬ 
nians, Hebrews, Scythians, and other ancient nations, 
in the days of Pericles and Nehemiah. It is found¬ 
ed upon historical facts, and a perusal would prove 
both interesting and instructive. 

SERMONS FOR THE PEOPLE. By F. D. Huntingdon, D. D. 
Preacher to the University and Plummer Professor of 
Morals in the College at Cambridge. Boston : Crosby, 
Nichols k Co n Publishers. Sold by Parry k McMillan, 
Philadelphia. 

These sermons are written in a very interesting 
style, in a great measure free from the taint of sec¬ 
tarian, and so universal in their application, spirit 
and tendency as to be worthy the attention of those 
not given usually to the reading of sermons. They 
are not mere theological essays, but moral writings for 
the benefit of the people. 

HOME STRIDES; by Rebecca A. Upton. Boston : Pub¬ 
lished by Crosby, Nichols A Co. Philadelphia: Parry** 
McMillan. 

This is a "universal scrap-book,” and contains 
specifics, remedies, and receipts for all manner of 
wounds, aebos, pains, and cookeries. It will be very 
valuable to housekeepers. 

CALDERON; his Life and Genius, with specimens of his 
Plays, by R. C. Trench, New York: Published by J. 8. 
Redfield. Philadelphia: W, B. Zeiber. 

Owing to the severity and purity of Mr. Trench's 
style, he is eminently qualified to accomplish works 
of this description. His translations may be relied 
upon for their strength and correctness, as well as 
their elaborate finish. 

THE MODERN STORY TELLER. The Beat Stories of the 
Best Authors: now first collected. New York: Published 
by George P. Putnam. 

These stories are not original, but selected from 
the best English writers. Many are amusing, none 
are dull or second rate, and some ore of the highest 
order of excellence. 

A STUDY FOR YOUNG MEN; or, a Sketch of Sir Thomas 
Powell Buxton. By the Rev. Thomas Binney. Boston: 
Crosby, Nichols * Co., Publishers. 

This is a sort of running sketch of the life of one 
of the most distinguished modern philanthropists of 
England, a young Quaker who raised himself from 
humble fortune to wealth, a seat in Parliament, and 
universal respect 


HISTORY OF EUROPE, from the Fall of Napoleon to the 
Accession of Louis Napoleon. 11 volumes. By Sir 
Archibald Alison, Bart New York: Harper * Brothers. 
Philadelphia. 

These volumes oomprise the period from the fall of 
Napoleon, in 1815, to the accession of Louis Napo¬ 
leon, in 1852; during which time Europe enjoyed up¬ 
wards of thirty-seven years of national peaoe. The 
work is divided into different periods, and the dis¬ 
tinguished author has vividly portrayed the import¬ 
ant events which folio wed so rapidly upon eaeh other, 
during the time embraced. The literature, maimers, 
arts, and social changes in the principal European 
States, are treated of at considerable length; and 
thereby relieves the mind, and interests the reader, 
from the weightier matters of political action and 
change. It is an important and instinctive work, 
and fills & large blank in history. 

DUODECIMO DICKENS. T. B. Peterson, 102 Chesnut si. 

This well-known publisher, has in press, and 
will shortly issue a duodecimo edition of the 
complete works of Charles Dickens, "Bos,” in 
ten different styles, at various prices, to suit all 
tastes and all pockets, and as he has already publish¬ 
ed an octavo edition, in ten different styles and 
prices, this will make twenty different editions issued 
by Peterson. The new set will contain all the origi¬ 
nal illustrations by Cruiksbank, Crowquil, Phis, 
etc., from the London editions. Those who have 
not a complete series of the novels of Dickens 
should embrace this opportunity of securing one. 

COLTON’S ATLA8, with Business Cards of the prominent 
Houses in Philadelphia. New York: Published by J. H. 
Colton * C©., 172 William street. 

This atlas illustrates the physical and political 
geography of North and South America, and the 
West India Islands, and contains statistical and his¬ 
torical descriptions, by R. S. Fisher, M. D. It is 
splendidly bound, embellished and illustrated, and 
fully answers every purpose of its design. 

LEARNING TO READ—consisting of easy and entertaining 
lessons, designed tointerest and assist young children in 
studying the forms of the letters and in beginning to 
read. By Jacob Abbott. Illustrated with one hundred 
and sixty Engravings. Now York: Harper * Brothers, 
Publishers. * 

Tho title of this book sufficiently indicates its cha¬ 
racter. The latter part of it is very well done and 
will prove useful, but the beginning is absurd and 
ridiculous. ___ 

HASWELL’S MECHANICS’ TABLE, containing Areas and 
Circumferences of Circles, Sides of Equal Squares, Circum¬ 
ferences of Angled Hoops. Cutting of Boiler Plates, Oovsr- 
ing of Solids, etc. By” Charles H. Haswell, Marine En* 
ginecr. Published by Harper * Brothers, New York. 

This is a book of reference which no scientific 
mechanic should be without 

BOOKS.—As we frequently reoeive letters from 
our subscribers requesting us to purchase works for 
them, we have made arrangements by whioh we oan 
fill their orders. Persons will please enclose a post¬ 
age stamp with their instructions, to pay return ans¬ 
wer; and upon remittance of the money, we will 
forward the order by mail. Any information in our 
power will be cheerfully given. 
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Ik the revolution of taste which took place in the 
course of the last century, a new theory of laying 
out pleasure-grounds was invented, which, under the 
name of 4t Landscape Gardening,” for the first time 
professed to apply the principles of painting to 
heighten the beauties of nature. It is, in fact, the 
art of producing a pioture with the natural materials, 
and has reasonably adopted the word “picturesque” 
to designate the elements and combinations best 
suited to its purpose. On its first appearance, it 
engrossed a large share of the public attention; and 
it is singular that at the present time, when the 
taste for gardening is so widely diffused and culti¬ 
vated, that so few attempts are made to illustrate the 
theory of the art which all are practising. The con¬ 
troversies of the last age do not supply us with any 
fixed principles for future guidance; and although 
the works to which they gave rise contain tasteful 
remarks and usefal suggestions, they are founded 
upon a false hypothesis of the nature and character 
of the picturesque, which only serve to perplex our 
judgment and vitiate our practice. The notion that 
the picturesque consisted in a “ certain roughness 
and unstudied negligence,” had the double ill-effect 
of not only introducing a great deal of elaborate 
affectation, which was intended to pass for unstudied 
negligence, but also of excluding all effort to pro- 
dnoe a result snoh as would satisfy the painter’s eye, 
where negligence, studied or unstudied, can hare no 
place. The principle of the picturesque, properly 
understood, should be applied to the arrangement of 
the most formal garden, not less than to the treat¬ 
ment of the most romantic soenery. 

The first practical question which presses on 
every improver for his decision is the laying out 
of the garden. In the lgst century it was the fash¬ 
ion to be “sick of magnificence, and to sigh for 
nature.” But the arguments derived from the supe¬ 
riority of art to nature, which our predecessors ad¬ 
duced to disparage the formal garden, might just as 
logically have been applied to justify a preference of 
saves for houses. They did not even pause to con¬ 
sider whether the nature they sighed for was within 
their reach—whether the new ideal of a garden, 
with its meandering walks and its protuberant bor¬ 
ders, was not as unlike the freedom of nature as 
oaluttradee and geometrical parterres. The “improv¬ 
ers” were called in, and forthwith the garden was 
made as natural as clumps of every size and curves 
of every form conld make it. They had taste enough 
to perceive that a garden of this kind did not har¬ 
monise with a building of architectural pretensions, 
or eten of any considerable rise; and the flower 
garden was accordingly banished from the house to 
some remote spot, where it could be planted out as 
a thing unfit to bo seen. Bnt they did not discover 
that a handsome mansion set down in a bare field 
contrasts disa gr eea b ly with the wildness around it, 
and that a certain amount of formal garden near the 
house is as neoessaiy to set it off as the frame to a 



picture, as the setting to a jewel, or the pedestal to a 
statue. Nor did they see that the banishment of 
the garden from the spot where its dry walks, its 
fragrance, and its brilliancy were most needed and 
could bo most enjoyed, was, in fact, a practical refu¬ 
tation of tbeir system. Yet they felt the loss of the 
terrace and parterre so strongly that they seemed 
half inclined to sacrifice “taste” to-sense, and they 
hint that the owner will scarcely be reconciled to 
compliance with the new fashion, oxcopt on days 
when they are called on to show their place to visit¬ 
ors and to hear their taste applauded. 

In the most formal days the gardener always dis¬ 
played a lurking fondness for nature, though it was 
not more judicious in its manifestations than the 
indiscriminate nature-worship. Pliny, in the midst 
of his parterres, boasts of a tiny bit of wilderness. 
Bacon encloses a waste in his formal garden. At 
Versailles the Jardin Anglais was masked by rectili¬ 
near avenues. The solution of the problem is so 
simple that it seems incredible our grandfathers did 
not hit on it. Instead of destroying the architec¬ 
tural garden, how much more agreeable to good 
sense and good taste does it seem to surround it with 
grounds of a more natural though still highly 
dressed character, and to permit these again to melt 
gradually into the bolder and wilder scenery of the 
wood or park! 

Such is the disposition now generally adopted, 
and it seems so agreeable to good sense that we may 
hope it will be lasting. From some portion in this 
allotment we cannot hope to banish altogether “rook¬ 
eries,” “stampedes,” “rustic,” Swiss, Chinese, or 
other fantastic decorations; but we admit them re¬ 
luctantly, and on two conditions,—first, that these 
flimsy creations shall not appear in juxtaposition 
with handsome architecture; and secondly, that they 
shall not intrude themselves into romantic or even 
pretty scenery. Yet, even in these faulty embellish¬ 
ments there is a better and a worse. They can 
soarcely be so managed as to deserve in the lowest 
sense the praise of “picturesque,” yet by attending 
to the principles of the pioturesque in the «<uuung 
of the component parts, a more pleasing effect may 
be produced. 

In designing the architectural garden, we must 
derive instruction frpm the waning of the past It 
must not bo so vast as to lose the effect of unity of 
design and to oause satiety. Every part should 
manifestly have its use. Balustrades should be em¬ 
ployed only where some fenoe is intended or some 
protection needed. A balustrade drawn across a 
plane surface, whose inutility is farther marked by 
the absence of'gates where it is intersected by the 
walks, is an offence against common sense. On the 
other hand, we remember to have seen the portion 
of a balustrade removed from a position where it 
was indispenribly needed to prevent tbo careless 
visitor from falling into the water, and this merely 
on the sound that it obstructed the view from the 
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windows. No addition of beauty can justify an ab¬ 
surdity. The contrivances for coolness and for 
warmth, for shelter and for shade, should be exactly 
suited to the requirements of the climate and the cir¬ 
cumstances of the site. In the grouping the masses 
of the architecture and arranging the lines of the 
composition, the laws of the picturesque, that is to 
say, the laws by whioh the painter regulates his de¬ 
sign, will be found the only true guides. 

To secure the best effect, a due proportion between 
the house and the garden should be observed. If 
the garden greatly exceeds the house in taste and 
in style, it only furnishes a standard whereby to 
measure the deficiencies of the object to which it 
should be subservient If it greatly falls short of 
the house in massive grandeur and richness of effect, 
it suggests a painful idea of disproportion and per¬ 
haps, too, of declining taste and diminished means. 
When the formal garden is added or restored to some 
stately mansion, it seems to be thought enough that 
the design should be regular and the decorations 
architectural. It often appears to have been forgot¬ 
ten that the house is to be seen from the garden, 
andjthat the garden should not be inferior in bold¬ 
ness and massiveness of design in order tffat it may 
form a fitting base on which the house may rest. 
Even when the general plan and the architectural 
decorations are all that can be wished, it not unfre- 
quentiy happens that the details are disfigured with 
prettinesses greatly below the general conception. 
When a magnificent platform is to be filled with 
flower-beds, the patterns should be large, and the 
masses of flowers sufficiently important to aid with 
the richness of their color the grandeur of the forms. 
Intricate scrolls and fantastical flourishes (however 
beautiful on paper) are meagre and confused in such 
a position, and the multitude of little columnar 
shrubs with which it is the fashion to stud the sur¬ 
face, are mean and shabby if they grow ill, and, if 
they grow well, in a few years they produce the 
effect of crowd and confusion: they o be tract the 
view and throw a shade of gloom where, above all 
things, the character of lightness and brilliancy is 
demanded. 

Whether the kitchen garden should be placed in the 
immediate neighborhood of the flower garden is a 
question whioh must be decided in each case by the 
site and character of the buildings, and, above all, 
by convenience. The chief beauty of which it is 
susceptible is trimness, but by the admixture of 
flowers, great gaiety and brilliancy of effect may be 
obtained, and architectural embellishments may be 
introduced to any extent whioh the circumstances 
render desirable. The various frames, stoves and 
hot-houSes of all descriptions, though all such glass¬ 
houses must be ugly in themselves, from the magni¬ 
ficent conservatory down to the glass hovel which 
the market gardener builds far himself, may yet in 
their general arrangement be so grouped together as 
to produce a not unpleasing effect 
It shows an improvement in public taste that 
modern projectors are more ready to avail them¬ 
selves of the advantages which the site offers than 
to force on it a character which nature has denied. 
The notion that every flue plaoe must have water, 


led to many absurdities in the last century. Rivers 
oarriod horizontally along declivities looked like 111- 
constructed canals. Lakes, whose margin was as 
artificial as if it was rectilinear, and a great deal less 
pioturesque, spread damp and gloom over the dwell¬ 
ing house, and even now we occasionally see sheets 
of water so placed that they look as if they might 
burst their banks and flood the gardens and house. 

The care which many of the writers of the day 
bestow in considering the proper positions, outlines, 
and terminations of plantations, might be imitated 
with advantage by the modern improver. The notion 
is too prevalent that every tree planted is a discharge 
of the debt we owe to our ancestors by an obligation 
conferred on our posterity; and that a tree is so 
beautiful an object, that in no place where there is 
room for it to grow, can it be stationed amiss. The 
owner is apt to fancy that the lawns and glades 
whioh so advantageously diversify his park “look 
bare,” and, by the annual process of planting, he not 
only destroys all picturesque beauty, but also aQ 
variety, and with variety all the effeot of space and 
extent 

But so much was done in the way of planting in 
the last century, that, in most cases, the more urgent 
need is thinning. In this operation the first point 
to be studied is the comfort and convenience of the 
house; nor let it be supposed that in so doing the 
picturesque is sacrificed. True picturesqueness, like 
true beauty, cannot result from the discordant asso¬ 
ciation of damp and gloom, with the dwelling of 
opulence and oomfort. Trees should be left where 
they afford a shelter—where they exclude light and 
air they should be removed, and if the owner persists 
in leaving them where they block out a fine view, he 
is sacrificing the greater beauty to the less. There 
is nothing that the eye resents more than an elabo¬ 
rate effort, when detected, to please it by combina¬ 
tions that are meant to look natural A formal 
avenue whioh is terminated by some distant tower 
or spire professes to be nothing more than it is, and 
the “ vista” gives pleasure. A straight cutting in a 
natural wood to let in a view of the same object is 
disagreeable, and it becomes necessary to thin the 
trees on each side of the cutting, and dexterously to 
imitate the irregularity of nature. Many an old 
plaoe is bounded on one side by a ridge more or less 
distant, oovered with a mass of denso foliage, indent¬ 
ing the sky line with its magnificent undulations. 
Perhaps the proprietor longs for a “more cheerfal 
look out.” Tasteful friends, in the name of the 
picturesque, in many such instances taken in vain, 
wish to “break the line.” In most such eases it would 
be well to consider first and foremost, whether the 
defects oomplained of can be obviatod by anything 
short of removing the house to another site. But 
where this remedy is out of the question, and the 
proprietor’s restlessness is not to be appeased, we 
sometimes see that a vast gap is made with the axe 
in tiie noble wood, which does indeed break the line, 
but with much the same effect that would attend aa 
attempt to give expression to a meaningless mouth 
by drawing two of the front teeth. The bank has 
lost its own peculiar beauty and has gained none 
other. When a mistake of this kind has been oom- 
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milted there are but two remedies. The first, an 
alarming one, is to continue the havoc for a certain 
•pace, and to 'give the bank the air of a capriciously 
wooded ridge; the other involves a great exertion of 
moral oourage, it is nothing else than to plant np the 
opening with all convenient speed, end in suoh a 
manner as soonest to oonoeal what has been done. 
As for as a general rule can be given, the first expe¬ 
dient may be adopted where the thinning has really 
let in a view; where it has not, it will generally be 
advisable to recur to the second. 

We have already adverted to the extravagant nse, 
or rather abuse, of buildings of all sorts which cha¬ 
racterized the gardening of our predecessors, but no 
one can doubt how much these accessaries, judici¬ 
ously introduced, may heighten the beauty of natural 
scenery. Wherever the habitation and works of man 
are brought into contact with fine or romantio scenery, 
the picturesque will be best consulted by giving them 
a character of reality and solidity. If solidity is too 
expensive let the most unpretending simplicity be 
substituted for it Nothing is more destructive to 
picturesque beauty than the tortuous abominations 
which were once called “rustic,” together with all 
the trumpery of ornamental garden architecture. 
If a bridge is to be thrown over a romantic ravine 
or a brawling brook, let it be a solid bridge of stone, 
more or less dressed, according to the nature of the 
scene. If this cannot be done, the simplest planks 
and posts are the least objectionable. Rustic, trel- 
lice, or Chinese work, are especially to be avoided. 
They betray the wish to be ornamental, and the ina¬ 
bility to be grand. 

There is much diversity of practioe, as well as 
confusion of thought, as to the amount of n dres¬ 
sing ” which nature requires or admits in the grounds 
of a country seat No striot rules can be laid down. 
The degree of roughness and wildness that may be 
tolerated must be regulated by the nearness to the 
house and the general character of the scenery; but, 
above all, the error (not an uncommon one) should 
be avoided of placing the prettinesses of the flower 
garden in combination with the bolder features of 
nature. Geranium beds encased in rustic basket- 
work should not be found straggling into wild woods, 
nor reposing at the foot of romantic rocks. The 
most difficult problem which the landscape gardener 
has to solve, is how to reconcile the wildness 6f na¬ 
ture and the smoothness of cultivation and habita¬ 
tion? The only principle which can be laid down is 
not to fbroe nature into forms not her own, to leave 
her bolder and grander features uninjured, and to 
remove petty roughnesses which remind ns only of 
her own decay or man's neglect 

If on the banks of an ornamental piece of water 
a tree should gradually sink, or rudely bo blown 
by the wind into the stream, it should lustantly be 
removed. Let no friend armed with a sketchbook 
persuade us that it is “picturesque.” Even grant¬ 
ing that inittlf It is so (which in most such cases 
may boldly be denied,) the windfall carries with it 
the sentiment of desolation and neglect, and is di¬ 
rectly at variance with the associations which ought 
to belong to the place. For.a similar reason, with¬ 
ered trees should generally be removed. Decayed 


oaks may be so majesties and so venerable, that even 
in their ruin it may be advisable to retain them, or 
dead trees may occasionally stand in some position 
so striking that it may be right to lot them keep 
their place. 

Having said so much of the arbitrary and acci¬ 
dental associations which are oommon to all, it may 
not be quite superfluous to caution tho improver 
against those which may be peculiar to himself— 
such as the unreasonable dislike or liking for par¬ 
ticular objects and combinations-—certain assump¬ 
tions which he has nover examined, bnt has always 
acted on, such as that oaks must be preferred to all 
other trees—that yews and cedars are sacred—that 
thorn trees and fruit trees cannot be ent down. It 
would surprise those who have no practical acquain¬ 
tance with the difficulties of this kind, which a pro¬ 
fessional man has incessantly to encounter in his in¬ 
tercourse with his clients, by ho* very trivial and fri¬ 
volous motives the most important changes in tho most 
important designs have been made, and we may add, 
tho most expensive undertakings have been marred. 

It would have led us too for, and into a different 
branch of our subject, if we had attempted to dis¬ 
cuss the rules of picturesque composition. Wo have 
assumed them as granted—and in truth it is rather 
as to their application than their principles that 
there 'exists any difference of opinion. They have 
been derived, like the rules of literary criticism, 
from observation of the practice of the greatest mas¬ 
ters. The amateur landscape gardener would do 
well to study them. If they do not servo to guide 
him, they will be a stumbling-block to perplex him. 
When he once comprehends them he need have no 
misgiving in applying them, with this only oaution, 
that while the painter has to produce a single com¬ 
position, he has to produce a gallery—a series—each 
one of which must harmonize with its predecessor. 

\ SUPERB FLOWER PLA2TT8. 

Of all that numerous and beautiful class of flow¬ 
ers known as orchids, the CattUyu Maurice —an Eng¬ 
lish variety—unites in itself every admirable quality 
that can grace a flower. The flowers are consider¬ 
ably the largest of any known orchideous plant, 
being sometimes more than eight inches across and 
twenty-four in circumference; they possess a power¬ 
ful fragrance, and their texture and coloring are the 
most delicate and rich that can be conceived. All 
the npper divisions of the flower ore of a pale but 
brilliant purple, of the greatest purity, and the lower 
lip and throat are charmingly variegated with tints 
of crimson, purple, and deep yellow. The foliage 
of this superb plant is also very fine. Another 
variety is the Calogyi* WalltcMana , a very beauti¬ 
ful orchid, and extremely curious in its appearance 
and mode of growth—the flowers springing abruptly 
from the side of the bulb, and not coming out till 
after its one solitary leaf has decayed and disap¬ 
peared. The bulbs themselves are as singular as the 
flowers are beautiful—growing on the surface of the 
ground, dark-green in color, and covered with a 
loose net-work of fibres. The tints of the flower 
are purplish-pink, yellow, and white, the Up being 
also dashed sparingly with red spots. 
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MOM ROSES. 

The moss rose is one of the most charmingly 
exquisite of all flowers. To see it in perfection, the 
petals should be thick, broad, and smooth at the 
edges; the flower should be highly pertained, or 
fragrant—double to the centre, high on the crown, 
round in the outline, and regular in the disposition 
of the petals; the quantity of moss, the length of 
the spines, or prickles, which form it, and its thick¬ 
ness or closeness, on the stems, leaves, and calyx, 
cannot be too great; the length of the divisions of 
the calyx, and the ramifications at the end, cannot 
be too strong, for as the entire beauty is in the unde¬ 
veloped bud, the more the calyx projects beyond the 
opening flower, or rather the more space it covers, 
the better. The plant should be bushy, the foliage 
strong, the flowers abundant and not crowded, and 
the bloom well out of the foliage; the color should 
be bright or dense, as the case may be, and the same 
at the back as the front of the petals. In order to 
perfect them in their growth, four things are essen¬ 
tial—a rich and deep soil, judioious pruning, free¬ 
dom from insects, and watering when requisite. If 
any of these be wrong, the success will in some de¬ 
gree be incomplete. Soil is the first consideration; 
what is termed a sound loam they all delight in, and 
the soil should be adapted to the stock rather than 
the scion, or kind worked on it; depth of soil is of 
great importance to all kinds—it is the deeper series 
of fibres, situated in a proper medium, that sustains 
a good succession of flowers. 

GJIOWTNG CURRANTS. 

In setting currants, the soil, in the first place 
hould bo well prepared by ploughing <?r digging, 
nd reduced to a very fine tilth, and should then be 
stimulated by warming and invigorating manure. 
A porous, or not too retentive sub-soil is desirable, 
with a small per oentage of clayey matter in the soil; 
when the latter is deficient it may be well to supply 
it Into soil thus prepared, the cuttings from old plants, 
the fresh, vigorous wood of tho previous year’s 
growth, may be set with an almost certain assurance 
of success. These should be cut off near the surface, 
and inserted in the lines or beds to tho depth of six 
or seven inches, and the soil well compressed about 
them; the surface should then be covered with old, 
well-rotted chip manure, hay, leaves, or straw, so as 
to keep the ground at all times moist It is also 
thought to be a good plan to scatter a little lime or 
ashes on the surface before mulching. 

BOX AND OTHER XDOINGS. 

Young box, says the Country Gentleman, stands 
the winter much better than that planted several 
yean; besides which it looks slovenly to see a too 
stout edging and takes away the beauty of small 
dwarf growing plants next to it Many persons ruin 
their box edging by allotting the flowen in summer 
to overrun it rather than cut them in. This keeps 
the shoots from ripening properly, and frost destroys 
it when winter oomes. Many ether plants look neat 
for edgings, as thyme, thrift, pinks, or a dwarf 
growing Iris. In the absence of any of these, many 
of the annuals do well, especially by selecting such 
as continue a long time in flower. Of these may bo 


mentioned, mignonette, phlax, drommondii, parta* 
laoca, etc. Another, and what is obtainable by aU 
at trifling cost, is turf. This, when laid down level, 
from six inches to a foot wide, and kept olosely 
sheared down, forms one of the most pleasing borders 
of any; but unless it is cut at least once a fortnight 
it completely loses its beauty. 

FORMING A LAWN. 

The formation of a lawn by sowing requires some 
careful attention, but, with due precaution, and an 
appropriate choice of the species of grass, suooess is 
easy. All the preparation the soil requires is to dig 
it even, a spade deep, provided the sub-soil is open, 
and to have all large stones removed from the sur¬ 
face; then reduce the surfaco to perfect uniformity 
by repeated rollings, and filling up the hollows whei^ 
necessary. The surface, being then loosened by 
raking, is ready for the seed or sods. If very dry, 
hot weather ensues, so as tooocasion the sods to shrink 
and open at the joints, a good watering is of much ad¬ 
vantage. In dry weather, all lawns should be watered. 

WATERING HOUSE PLANTS 

Requires considerable caution. Care should be 
taken not to fall into the extremes of “too mnch or 
too little.” Fear bf spoiling the carpet, forgetfulness, 
and sometimes fear of injuring the plant, arc the chief 
causes of an under supply of water. On the other 
h&nd, many havo a notion that such plants shoald 
be watered every day, or at stated periods, without 
enquiring whether it bo necessary or not. Saucers 
or pans are often placed under flower pots to prevent 
the water which escapes from soiling the apartment; 
but in these cases the saucers should be partially 
filled with gravel, to prevent tho roots from being 
soaked with water, or else the water which lodges 
in the saucer should be removed. 

SMALL FLOWER GARDENS 

Shotld be so arranged as to have a proper variety 
for the season. It is recommended that, after laying 
out the plan according to one’s taste, the planting— 
whether in beds or borders—be attended to in such 
a manner that the height and oolor of each particu¬ 
lar plant may have the beauty of their effect height¬ 
ened by contrast. The smaller plants should be 
disposed in clusters near the edge of the bed or 
border, and those of increasing size placed behind, 
in succession, till the tall ones reach the centre of 
the bed, or the back of the border. In narrow bor¬ 
ders, which will not admit of more than one or two 
rows of plants, either singly or in groups, those of 
different heights may be grown alternately, taking 
care that they do not hide or overshadow the smaller. 
The variety of tints, heights of plants, and their 
time of blowing, are points to be considered; other¬ 
wise they will produce anything but a pleasing 
effect, when they come to maturity. 

ROSES IN BEDS OB GROUPS. 

No flower-garden Is complete without abundance 
of monthly rosea, as well as other sorts; they are the 
hardiest, most delicate looking, and greenest-leaved 
of garden productions, giving no trouble, and speedily 
forming a nioe screen against any unsightly otyeet, 
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Causes op the Decat of National Health. 
—It is generally conceded that American women 
are not so healthy as European; and that the pre¬ 
sent generation are not as healthy and rigorous as 
former ones. This cannot he owing to the climate, 
as our countrywomen were formerly as strong and 
healthy as either the English, Scotch, or Irish; and 
we must look to some other cause to account for the 
change. It is but too evident* that this growing 
affliction is owing to the change* in the domestic 
habitt and custom*, and the modes of education , dur¬ 
ing the present century. They have induoed a uni¬ 
versal debility of constitution, and a general decay 
of the national health. In hopes of remedying these 
evils, we will enumerate several of the prineipal 
causes. 

Nothing so certainly deteriorates and undermines 
the body as habitually breathing impure air. The 
open fire-place* in kitchens, parlors, bed-rooms and 
workshops secured to our ancestors pure and cool 
air . But at the present day close stoves and dose 
sleeping-rooms, with no proper ventilation, are de¬ 
bilitating perhaps nine-tenths of the people, while 
children are crowded into schools heated with stoves 
and almost never properly ventilated. 

Four-fifths of all the food and drink taken are 
thrown off through the lungs and skin. Every pair 
of lungs vitiates one pint of air at every expiration. 
That is equal to one hogshead of air each hour for 
overy pair of lungs. 

No room, then, can be properly ventilated that 
does not receive from without at least one hogshead 
of air for every pair of lungs . This Is always se¬ 
cured by open fire-places, but by a stove almost 
never. 

A second cause of debility is the want of vigorous 
exercise, especially to the muscles of the arms and 
trunk. And where exercise is demanded, a walk of 
a mile or two is deemed sufficient, while the exercise 
of the muscles most important to health is entirely 
neglected. Thus both sexes, but especially that on 
whom depends the constitution of the children, are 
every year becoming more delicate and sickly. 

The third cauBe of national debility is a change 
from a simple to a stimulating and luxurious diet. 
Stimulating food provokes an unnatural appetite. 
A great variety tempts to exoess. Both combine to 
overload the organs of nutrition, and the whole 
organism is strained and overworked to throw off 
the excess. 

The more food we eat and the richer it is, the more 
exercise is needed. Meat is the most stimulating 
food there is, and there is no other nation on earth, 
where all classes devour such quantities of meat, flat, 
butter, sugar, molasses, hot cakes, and hot tea and 
coffee. And no nation on earth have such bad tooth, 
and every other indication of a debilitated consti¬ 
tution. 

A fourth cause of national debility is exoess in 


stimulating the brain, unbalanced by exercise and re¬ 
creations. There is now fifty times as much intel¬ 
lectual stimulus of the brain in childhood as was 
over known in former generations. Then the cares, 
business and excitements of all kinds, for both men 
and women, have increased at an equal ratio. Every 
thing is going on at high steam-pressure. Now the 
more the brain is thus stimulated, the greater the 
need for pure air, exercise, and seasons of relaxa¬ 
tion. But contrary to this, the more the brains of 
children and adults are stimulated, the less pure air 
and exercise are secured. And so the nervous sys¬ 
tem is exhausted, and the whole organism becomes 
delicate or diseased. 

Another cause of general dehility is the fashions 
of female dress. The thin covering for the upper 
portion of the spine and the vital organs in oold 
weather, the accumulation of clothing on the lower 
portion, the pressure of tight dresses around the 
waist, the pressure of whalebones in pointed waists, 
and the weight as well as the heat of the enormous 
mass of clothing resting on the hips—all these com¬ 
bining with delicate constitutions have produced, 
and are increasingly producing, terrifio results that 
are but little known or understood. 

Worldly Prospects of Young Men. —When 
young men arrive at an age, which makes it almost 
imperative, that they should seek some mode of sup¬ 
porting themselves; they are too apt to rely more 
on the influence of their relatives and friends, than 
upon their own exertions. Many become discou¬ 
raged at the slightest rebuff, and foolishly yield to 
despondency, when their next effort might meet with 
the most unexpected success. Somo bitterly com¬ 
plain of the chances of prosperity without capital, 
and consider that it would be useless to make any 
exertions, without such assistance. While others 
are so choice and fastidious in their tastes, that it is 
almost impossible to please them. These views of 
life and business are all wrong, and emanate more 
from an idle disposition, and a species of false 
modesty, than any actual cause. Instead of harbor¬ 
ing such thoughts, and yielding to their gloomy in- 
fiuenoe, how muoh better it would bo, to form a reso¬ 
lution to suooeed, and to carry it out by your actions 
and exertions. Energy, perseverance, and a strict 
attention to business, will accomplish almost any 
thing; and success and prosperity are as certain to 
follow, as they are practised. There is not a com¬ 
munity, but what has an example of this kind; and 
the wealthiest men of our nation, started penniless 
and unknown. It was by their industry and per-, 
severance alone, that they were able to accumulate 
their immense wealth. Girard's life is replete with 
reverses, bnt they only stimulated him to renewed 
efforts; and at his death, he was worth millions. 
As tor had nothing but his exertions and an indomi¬ 
table will to depend upon, and they proved his best 
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capital. In a word, the history of all tho mttlioiL- 
aires in the United States, may be given in “ Indus¬ 
try, Economy, and Perseverance.” The sons of rich 
men who began life with the capital which so many 
poor young men covet, frequently die beggars. It 
would probably not be going too far to say that a 
large majority of such monied individuals either 
fail outright, or gradually eat up the capital with 
which they commenced their career. And the rea¬ 
son is plain. Brought up in expensive habits, they 
spend entirely too much. Educated with high no¬ 
tions of personal importance, they will not, as they 
phrase it, “stoop” to hard work. Is it astonishing, 
therefore, that they are passed in the race of life by 
others with less capital, originally, but more energy, 
thrift and industry? For these virtues, after all, 
are worth more than money. They make money, in 
fact Nay, after it is made, they enablo the posses¬ 
sor to keep it, which most rich men pronounce to be 
more difficult than the making. The young man 
who begins life with a resolution always to lay by 
part of his income, is sure, even without extraordi¬ 
nary ability, gradually to acquire a sufficiency, espe¬ 
cially as habits of economy, which the resolution 
renders necessary, will make that a competence for 
him, which would be quite insufficient for a more 
extravagant person. It is really what we save, even 
more than what we make, which leads us to fortune. 
He who enlarges his expenses as fast as his earnings 
increase, must always be poor, no matter what his 
abilities. And content may be had on compara¬ 
tively little. It is not in luxurious living that men 
find real happiness. 

<■> - 

Sohb transatlantic correspondent of a Canadian 
paper, after deseanting upon what he styles “ our 
strenuous efforts to provoke a quarrel with England, 
and our affairs in Kansas,” continues in tho follow¬ 
ing more amusing than complimentary strain : 

“ The American Eagle is a half-breed between a car¬ 
rion vulture and a dunghill rooster. He lacks the 
courage necessary for fair combat, and he crows the 
loudest when furthest from the enemy. The men of 
the Revolution are dead, their inferior children of 
1812 are in their dotage; the present generation, 
raised on hot cokes and sweet fixins, and stimulated 
with tobacco juice, is all talk and no cider, as desti¬ 
tute of the stamina on which courage is founded as 
its mothers are of flesh. Look at the women; charm¬ 
ing at sixteen, faded at twenty, toothless at twenty- 
five, hideous at thirty, dividing their time between 
their rocking-chairs and their beds, incapable of ex¬ 
ertion, incompetent to exercise, ever-ailing, listless, 
buy, straight up and down, like an old-fashioned 
clothes pin, making up the deficiency of their de¬ 
velopments with whalebone, cotton and bran—are 
these the things to suckle heroes? The race has 
deteriorated, and is dwindling away; and but for the 
. constant introduction of new and healthy blood from 
immigration, would disappear in a century.” 

He gathers virulenoe as he proceeds, and after pro¬ 
pounding the startling question, “ Will there be war 
in Kansas?” he eonsiderately replies with, “ No, 
not a bit of it! all talk; tall and superlative talk, 
but still, eoe etprHerea nihil” 


And he might have added, 0 tempora ! 0 moree! 
for the principal ingredient of his stricture is so 
covered with slang, and self-evident misconstructions, 
that none could foil to see the motive and oppro¬ 
brium of his useless efforts. Have these boast¬ 
ing English scribblers so soon forgot the history 
of the Revolution, that the plains of Mexico 
must re-echo to their ears the deeds and valor of 
our arms ? or do they await some future occasion to 
prove the folly and weakness of their assertions. 
We are ever prepared to sustain our rights, and to 
govern our territories without foreign intercession, 
especially when it comes in such “ questionable 
shapes.” His peeudo dissertations upon American 
women are, probably, owing to the perverted indin- 
ings of his refined taste; and no one will dispute the 
right to follow his own inclinations, provided he 
does not assail tho grace, beauty and loveliness of 
our countrywomen. It argues a common mind to 
exalt an inferior article at the expense of a better 
and superior one. As regards the deterioration of 
our race; our country is our answor. Quantum 
eujfficil! 

BARNtnr, “the prince of humbugs,” and “pro¬ 
fessed countenanced' of impositions in all its varie¬ 
ties, as he publioly expressed in his book, which 
has, at least, served the purpose of exposing his 
mountebank tricks upon a too credulous public, has 
eventually met the reward of the principles which 
he strove to instill into the minds of the rising gene¬ 
ration, and has become bankrupt It should serve 
as a lesson to all who pursuo such a course, and 
shows that honesty, even in intention, is the host 
policy. After accumulating an immense amount of 
monoy, which would have entitled him to occupy a 
respectable and prominent position in society, be 
became so elated with the success and prosperity of 
his impositions, that he could not resist the tempta¬ 
tion of explaining the process, and in doing so, ex¬ 
posed himself to the odium of all honest and upright 
minds. With all his ingenuity be forgot that a com¬ 
munity would submit to being “gulled,” or occa¬ 
sionally "humbuged,” if only for variety; but 
that they would not countenance the boasts of the 
impostor. It was a cool piece of thoughtless impu¬ 
dence, and will exert an injurious influence upon 
many minds. The “professed humbuger” has been 
professionally humbuged, and his hard-earned laurels 
(cash) stript from his victorious brow. And now, as 
he states, he is daily called upon to swear that he is 
not “ a swindler and a scoundrel;” opinions probably 
inculcated from his untimely effusions. He still re¬ 
tains his playfol wit and humor, with which ho was 
wont to cater for the public; and at one of his late 
examinations, the attorney, who had the pleasure of 
taking Bam urn’s affidavits upon several similar occa¬ 
sions, somewhat to relieve the monotony, asks him, 
“ What business are you now in ?” Barn am quis- 
rically replies, “ that he is tending bar” The 
astonished attorney thinking that he sought this oo- 
cupotion for a support, hastily asks him “how long 
he has been in that business;” when Bamum cooly 
replies, “ever since the lawyers have been pulling 
me up to the bare of the different courts.” 
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Childkkj< at Horn.—We are not going to reoom- 
mend edoe&tion to parents as the moat valuable gift, 
which it ia in their power to beetow on their children, 
nor to suggest that they should make a point of setting 
aside a portion of their incomes, let them be ever so 
small, for this purpose, nor that they should take 
care td send their children to the best school. AH 
these things we t&ko for granted they are ready and 
willing to do, and we will only endeavor to point 
out how much may be done for children, by their 
parents. They educate their children to a certain 
extent, whether they will or not The mind of 
every child ia influenced, more or less, by the grown 
people around them, and after teaching never de¬ 
stroys or effaces these early impressions. How im¬ 
portant, then, that they should be good ones. A 
child may be taught to do some things wrong, and 
they may be easily set to rights; but a bad habit 
acquired in early ohildhood, ora bad feeling got into 
the mind, is/Vot ao easily got rid of. It will cling 
to the child till it grows into youth, will stay by the 
youth till he becomes a man, and may be the source 
not only of the greatest unhappiness and misery in 
this wdrld, but of the most awful unfitness for the 
next How careful, then, should this make a mother 
in the training of her child! How anxious to awaken 
its mind to good principles, and to quicken and 
nourish the good feelings within its heart 
It is beautiful to see the love which mothers have 
for their young babies. How carefully and tenderly 
they watch over them, and how lovingly they caress 
them. But as they grow older, this feeling is too 
often changed, and we find harshness substituted for 
kindness. Parents complain of bow naughty and 
troublesome their children are, and frequently pun¬ 
ish them for acts which are only natural. Children 
will run about, play in the dirt, and stick their 
Angers in the preserve jars, in spite of all that may 
he said; and threats are only an expenditure of 
words. They become very knowing about mether'B 
words. A slap or a box on the ears after they have 
done the thing thejr like, is the most they ever get 
in spite of those oft-repeated threats. They have 
never onoe been whipped or sent to bed. The slap, 
and the box on the ear are not pleasant to be sure, 
and make their backs tingle and eyes twinkle, bnt 
it is soon over, and mother's back will be soon turn¬ 
ed, too, and they ean then go back to puddle and 
preserves again, which latter, after all, has never 
been put quite out of their reach. In such continued 
warfare with her children does many a mother live; 
all because she has not accustomed her children to 
obey her word. Her own voice has become harsh 
as she speaks to them at all times, and their ean are 
hardened to the tone of reproof. No scolding, 
however loud, would now startle them so muoh as 
a few words of gentle affection, bnt these they never 
have, and she has become to them an object of fear. 
She, in her turn, tells her neighbon that the child¬ 
ren are “ the very plague of her life." But all this 
may be very easily prevented. Let a mother, from 
the first, accustom her children to lieten to her 
words, and to mind them. They must be gently, yet 
firmly spoken, and above all, ipoken but once . All 
temptations to disobey should be carefully put out of 


the way of very young ehildreu, and mothers should 
avoid making threats whioh they do not intend to 
perform. Hours and days of scolding may be es¬ 
caped by a mother who has the courage to put a 
child to bed in the day time, or deny it some little 
indulgence in consequenoe of an act of disobedience. 
And no rebelliouSjfeeling rises up in the mind of a 
ohild, whose father and mother have firmly inflicted 
a punishment which they had threatened for diso¬ 
bedience—provided always, that it be not greatly 
disproportioned to the offence. A respect for their 
parent's regard for truth is felt in the midst of their 
sorrow ,* nor does the punishment interfere with the 
love felt by the child toward his parents. He sees 
that they are obeying a hidden law in their own 
hearts. He has prepared himself for the future recog¬ 
nition of and obedience to that law. But while we 
speak of punishments we would be understood to 
advocate no corporeal ones, such as slapping or 
beating. Nothing is so hardening in its effects on a 
ohild'8 mind as this mode of treatment. He feels it 
to be the mere expression of his parent’s anger and 
vexation; it banishes all self-reproach for his own 
misdeed, and it raises up a feeling of angry resent¬ 
ment in return. Let fathers and mothors guard no¬ 
thing so jealously as their children's love towards 
themselves, and let them endeavor to inflict even 
chastisement upon them in such a manner that their 
own lovo shall never be \ost sight of. And then 
will spring up—not the obedience of fear, whioh is 
but a cowardly and slavish subjection, but the obe¬ 
dience of love, whioh is in harmony with the best 
affections of a child’s heart, and prepares him for 
the yet higher obedience to the laws and word of 
God. _ 

This world is indebted to the Russian Empire for 
one event of great importance. Religious toleration 
is proclaimed throughout the Turkish Empire, and 
equal civil rights aeoorded to the Christians and the 
Mohammedans. To those informed as to the man¬ 
ner in which these twelve millions “ Christian dogs" 
have been treated in that empire for centuries, the 
importance of the event will be seen. It emanci¬ 
pates and elevates many millions of the best part of 
the population of Turkey in Europe and Asia; and 
it gives a death-blow to the supremacy of Islamism 
in those countries. The Greek Christians form the 
largest portion of the population, and with the right 
to be eleoted to and hold office, the right to acquire 
real property, and the rights of equal citizens in all 
respects, they must become the dominant race. 

For this the world is indebted to Russia. That 
empire demanded these concessions to tho Christians 
of Turkey. The western nations have been com¬ 
pelled to receive them before the treaty of peaoe was 
signed. It is in view of this foot that tho Emperor 
of Russia proclaims to his people that these objects 
of the war have been obtained. The Greek 6nd 
Christian population of Turkey will doubtlessly feel 
gratified to Russia for the boon they have obtained 
at her demand. 

But this event goes further in its consequences. 
It is a elear recognition by all of the great powers of 
Europe of the right of religious toleration to all 
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men. Will the Catholic and Protestant governments 
nov carry out the principle in their several States? 
Will England remove Catholic disabilities, and Jew¬ 
ish also ? Will Rome accord free Protestant worship 
in the Eternal City, and Spain, France and Russia 
- fellow the lead? They have foroed the principle 
upon Turkey, and the example cannot toil to pro¬ 
duce a strong sentiment in fhvor of the freedom of 
religion in alt nations. Such is the tendency of the 
times all over the world, and this Eastern War has 
done much to hasten the era of universal religious 
freedom. _ 

Suggestions tor the Month. —All should take 
precautions to preserve their health during this 
warm and sultry season. Heat is constantly gene¬ 
rating in the body, from the combustion of food, 
chemical disorganisation, and over exertion, and 
care should be taken to maintain a healthy state of 
perspiration. The internal heat is eonveyed from 
the system by millions of pores, which should be 
kept constantly open, os they otherwise generate 
fever. This is the surest method of preserving 
health, and it keeps the skin moist and pleasant 
Checking the perspiration causes much sickness, and 
frequently results in de$th. Extreme care should be 
taken not to stop the perspiration too suddenly; and 
in bathing to wait until the body gets perfectly cool, 
before entering the water. Even in bathing the 
face, it is much healthier, more refreshing, and 
preserves the beauty and color of the complexion. 
Plunging into cold water, when the body is heated, 
often produces fatal results. Exposure to the op¬ 
pressive heat of noon must be avoided, and the 
head covered to avoid the fatal effects of “coup de 
toletl .” Any putrid or vegetable matter, still water, 
mid other substances whioh generate miasma, should 
be immediately removed, as they fill the air with a 
sickly effluvia, which is carried into the system by 
respiration, and produces the most fatal results. The 
common custom of drinking ice-water, when the 
system is heated, should bo entirely abandoned; it 
checks the perspiration, cramps the organs, and 
often results in death. By observing these simple 
nut important precautions, not only the health, but 
the comfort of our readers may be preserved. 

We are approaching a great epoch in our political 
destiny. Four candidates are in the field for the 
presidency, and we may expect one ef the greatest 
political struggles that has occurred since the forma¬ 
tion of our government. Factions are subdividing 
into parties, and are striving to embody their prin¬ 
ciples into a common cause; politicians are calcu¬ 
lating their interests; editors their policy, and all are 
more or less involved in the result. This excite¬ 
ment and interest in the coming contest is not 
confined to our own government, but is participated 
in* by the whole civilized world. The great success 
and prosperity of our institutions, and our principles 
as a free government, have created a feeling of envy, 
as well as admiration among the European powers; 
and we are watched with feelings of jealousy and 
distrust. Our rapid advancement, unpremeditated 
success, and immense acquisition of territory have 


added to this impression, and exerted an influence 
which has spread through all nations. We witness 
its result In our ceaseless flow of immigration, and 
the continual profferings of foreign intercession. 
The coming struggle will be for the supremacy ef 
party platform, and every effort will be exerted, and 
all means employed by each party to gain the con¬ 
test. It is customary for the ladies to participate dn 
the general excitement, and many of them are 
stanch supporters and general advocates lor their 
favorite nominees. Such canvassers are hard to re¬ 
sist, and it requires a considerable degree of resolu¬ 
tion or firm principle, to guard against their bland¬ 
ishments. _ 

It is a remarkable fact, that the career of four of 
the most renowned characters that ever lived, closed 
with some violent or mournful death. 

Alexander, after having climbed the dizzy heights 
of his ambition, and with his temples bound with 
ohaplets dipped in the blood of countless nations, 
looked down upon a conquered world, and wept that 
there was not another one for him to conquer, set a 
city on Are, and died in a scene of debauch. 

Hannibal, after having, to the astonishment and 
oonsternation of Rome, passed the Alps; after har¬ 
ing put to flight the armier of the mistress of the 
world, and stripped three bushels of gold rings from 
the fingers of her slaughtered knights, and made her 
very foundations quake—fled from his country, being 
hated by those who once exnltingly united his name 
to that of onr God, and called him Hannibal—died 
at last by poison, administered by his own hands, 
unlamented and unwept, in a foreign land. 

Caesar, after having conquered eight hundred 
cities, and dyed his elothes in the blood of one million 
of his foee, after having pursued to death the only 
rival he had on earth, was miserably assassinated by 
those he considered his nearest friends, and In that 
very place, the attainment of which had been his 
greatest ambition. 

Bonaparte, whose mandate kings and emperors 
obeyed, after having filled the earth with the terror 
of his name, deluged it with tears and blood, and 
clothed the world with sackcloth, closed his days in 
lonely banishment, almost literally exiled from the 
world, yet, where he could sometimes see his coun¬ 
try’s banner waving over the deep, but which could 
not or would uot bring him aid. 

Thus four men who, from the peculiar situation 
of their portraits, seemed to stand as the representa¬ 
tives of all those whom the world called great; those 
four who, each in turn, made the earth tremble to its 
very centre by their simple tread, severally died— 
one by intoxication, or, as some suppose, by poison 
mingled In his wine—one a suicide—one murdered 
by his friends—and one In lonely exile. How are 
the mighty fallen! _ 

The Character of Frederick the Great is not ap¬ 
preciated in the United States. His extraonlinary 
energy, indomitable perseverance, and astonishing 
military and practical qualifications, are universally 
acknowledged; bnt his social and moral qualities 
are comparatively unknown. He is considered as a 
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■alicioa*, revengcftil, tyrannical, incarnate fiend, 
without fear, faith or mercy ; who delighted in wick* 
•does* for self-pleasure and gratification. Such an 
opinion is rash and unfounded, as will be seen from 
his habits at home: 

After his marriage, Frederick received from his 
father the Palace of Rheinsfaarg, which he converted 
into a regular palace of pleasure. It was here that 
hp lived before be assumed the reins of government 
To all outward appearanoe, life in that secluded spot 
was a continual round of festivities. The gay ladies 
and gentlemen, who had been invited to the estab¬ 
lishment, did nothing but pic-nie in the neighboring 
forests, sail on the lake, and attend concerts, balls 
and theatricals. Frederick had his share in these. 
If we were admitted to the concerts, we should see 
our prince-royal playing on the flute, and we should 
pronounce his adagio undoubtedly a wonderful per¬ 
formance, especially for an amateur. Or, if we could 
manage to procure an invitation to the ball, we should 
find our prince there again, dressed in a green coat 
and silver-embroidered vest, tripping it gaily with 
his lady, who, not having been taught dancing pro¬ 
perly when a child, had received very careful in¬ 
structions, before she could marry such an expert 
dancer as Frits. Or, if we were privileged to witness 
the theatricals, we should meet with our prince there 
again, acting some important part in the play of 
Voltaire, which was being performed. 

Rollivg Hoops was one of the amusements of the 
beys when we—alas I—were jnvenile, but now it is the 
universal pastime of the women—ladies, we mean, for 
of coarse, all the women are ladies, though some of 
them insist that all the ladies are not women. A 
lady is a tort of terrestrial angel—an earthified sky- 
ling— aa ethereality without wings. They wear 
bonnets whieh are not bonnets, for heads wbieh 
they do not touch, and dresses whieh are net gowns 
nor frocks, (only women wear suoh things) bat 
hooped balloons. They remind ns sometimes, of the 
way the dear little girls used to amuse themselves 
when we were boys, by spinning around a half dosen 
times, until their dresses puffed out with the motion 
and the wind: then squatting down suddenly to keep 
them so. We mast confess to a weakness in favor 
of the fashions, no matter what they may be. They 
are worn by so many pretty ladies, and sit so grace¬ 
fully on exquisite forms, that though we love to 
laugh at them, as we do at almost anything which 
affords the smallest chanoe for eachinnation, we like 
them too. Even those little coquettish looking bon¬ 
nets, or rather bonnetlings, not much bigger than 
three eents worth of soap, sit with a mighty canning 
air on many a splendid head and neck. And as for 
the hoops, there is a decided advantage in them for 
summer wear. They are so cool and comfortable, 
and they look so stately and queenlike! We shall 
never get tired of seeing the ladies rolling these 
hoops along Chestnut street; at least not until they 
go out of fashion, and then we suppose we shall get 
tired of them fast enough. Why can't the men get 
up something funny, or ridiculous, or outlandish, in 
the way of their wearables. A pointed hat or knee 
bree ches , or silver shoe buckles, or a cooked chapeau, 
12 


or silk tights, or something unique, no matter what 
A soft felt hat, a bold originality in its way, has ap-“ 
parently become the universal rage. We see the 
young men with them excruciatingly, romantically, 
tragically, ridionously, picturesquely, negligently 
crushed up, smashed in, stove in, knocked into 
what George Lippard was fond of calling a “ shape¬ 
less mass." The brown felt, the black felt, the white 
felt, the drab felt, and we had almost said the green 
felt—for we saw one In a hatter's window—the soft 
felt, the many colored felt, the rainbow felt, as we 
may say, the young America felt, is the only re¬ 
freshing effort at novelty in male costume. We hear 
that it is seriously felt by the hatters, because it 
does not wear out so soon. The other night we saw 
a whole theatre p&rqnette full of these soft felt hats, 
and we do not think there were two of them of the 
same shape, and certainly not one that was of the 
shape the hatter made it. Some had sat upon their 
hats ; others bad the rims twisted a dosen ways for 
Sunday, while the barrel of some of the hats looked 
as though a dab with the fist had been given to in¬ 
duce a romantic appearanoe. 

Wb do wot feel like mounting stilts to talk with 
our friends in suoh sweltering weather as this. Con¬ 
sequently we shall “put off our coat and roll up our 
sleeves," for literary labor is a hard road to travel on 
a hot day. We were aboutto say that wq would don 
our morning gown and slippers, but faix, the gown 
is too warm and the slippers are worn out When we 
were in our bachelorhood this never could have hap¬ 
pened, for the ladies, bless their hearts, always kept 
us well supplied with slippers. But now we have 
only one to work slippers, and we are very careless 
and forgetfuL We throw the slippers indignantly, 
of a night, at the musical cats which insist upon 
making night hideous in our garden. We lock one 
np in the wardrobe and leave the other in the bath¬ 
room—and so our better half gets tired of making 
slippers for such a graceless scamp. It has been 
sometimes said, that if our head were loose we should 
forget to carry it with us. But then, snob a head as 
ours l it would be no great loss if it were left be¬ 
hind. 

It is a melancholy troth that we are writing no¬ 
thing but nonsense. But we can't help it. Dignity 
is “well enough in its sphere," but by no means 
among the most respectable comforters in the sultry 
days of midsummer. We defy any man to he digni¬ 
fied with his shirt collar all wet and wilted down 
like a dirty rag. Somehow we never could feel dig¬ 
nified without being supported on either chap by a 
fine, well-starched, treble-thickness shirt-collar, and 
when that sinks under the perspiration we feel very 
common and plebeian. Henry Clay had a weakness 
of the shirt-collar. He never could keep it from be¬ 
ing crumpled and broken, and as he paid more at¬ 
tention to statesmanship than to shirt-oollars it is 
not to be wondered at But he went and dressed 
himself up bran new once, with a splendiferous shirt- 
collar, to have his daguerreotype likeness taken. 
The artist was the beet in the country, and the like¬ 
ness looked admirable in every other respect except 
the collar. Hi* friends all agreed that that was un- 
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naturally spruce. Thera are, unfortunately, some 
'persons like gallant old Harry, whose minds are too 
busy on other matters to permit of their looking as 
though they had “ just come out of a band box." 
And, alack! we are among the number. The girls 
used to hare great fun about our going to a party 
one evening in an old brown coat, with both elbows 
out. We never heard the last of that coat But 
somehow they liked us in spite of the unoouth ha- 
blliments. Ahem 1 how vain these men are, says 
some fair reader. ___ 

Who do reu vote for? Ool. Smash pipe*, or Mas¬ 
ter Journos Yellowplush, or My Lord Fullmira? 
What office ? oh 1 it's of no consequence what. You 
must go for somebody for something. These are the 
times when everybody must have a party and a can¬ 
didate. Time was, when there wore only two parties, 
when any one with a little tact could straddle the 
fenoe and look both ways. We have been trying 
bard to manage it in the present case, but how can 
any man who has only two legs straddle a partition 
which has three sides, much less look three ways at 
once with only two eyes. We give up, and unless 
we can have a platform made that will cover tho 
angles of the three fences, and support us while we 
turn round at our leisure, we must come down from 
our non-committalism. But then on which side 
tfhall we got down ? That is a worse quandary than 
to stay up. 

Now we propose to raise a new party, of the Mends 
of Graham's Magazine and of American Literature, 
and as it is customary to open the campaign with a 
speech we will begin. All you who wish a first 
class literary monthly, take Graham's Magazine. It 
will be the light of your household, the joy of your 
children, the oomfort of your leisure moments, the 
valuable help for your family. You will find in its 
pages the most interesting stories, the neatest fash¬ 
ions, tho finest engravings, and altogether, the best 
contents to bo had for the money. Are you fond of 
good poetry ? Here you will find capital effusions 
by our own contributors. Are you fond of travels ? 
We give a sketch of that kind in every number. Go 
then to the polls—we mean post-office, and deposit 
your ballot—we mean letter containing cash—duly 
superscribed, and you will have the pleasure of 
electing a favorite Magazine to the chief place at 
your centre table. And as clubs are the order of the 
day, why not get up Graham clubs ? Look at the 
inducements we offer to such. 

Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, the present Em* 
peror of the French, was born on the 20th of April, 
1808, at the Tuileries. His mother was Hortense, 
Queen of Holland, the wife of Napoleon's brother 
Louis, to whom that kingdom had been assigned. 
The marriage of Hortense and Louis was most un¬ 
fortunate; they did nothing but quarrel, and in 
September, 1807, they finally separated at Amster¬ 
dam, and Hortense returned to her mother, in Paris. 
Thcro the present emperor was born, and it is re¬ 
markable that he and the King of Rome were the 
only two persons of the family of Napoleon whose 


births were received with military honors, and the 
homage of the people. 

Thera is one eiroumstanoe connected with the fate 
of this family which historians have not as yet ob¬ 
served, but wbioh is well worth mention. Napoleon 
the Great set aside his own best Mend and counsel¬ 
lor, to obtain an beir to the throne of France. He 
married a Prinoess of Austria, and by her he had a 
son. That birth was the culminating point of h^i 
power and his dignity. From thenoe he did nothing 
but desoend. He died in exile—his son, also. Who 
succeeded to his name, his fame, his power ? The 
child of Hortense, who was the ehild of Josephine! 
In the person of the Emperor of the Freneh, we find 
not the offspring of Napoleon the Great, but the off¬ 
spring of his discarded wife. What an illustration 
of the truth of the adage, “That it is man who pro¬ 
poses, but God who disposes!“ 

Pic-nics.—W hat could possibly he more delight¬ 
ful upon these warm, sultry days, than to choose a 
party of select friends, and seek some shadowy nook 
in the cool, refreshing shade of the dear, old woods? 
The hours glide post so smoothly and happily; tho 
pure, fresh air, laden with its sweets, steals so gently 
along, and the shadowy trees afford so enchanting a 
screen from the sun's piercing rays, that the mind 
and senses are filled with the purest .delight and 
enjoyment. The gentle slope ef some grassy knoll, 
with a purling, babbling brook to murmur at its 
feet, and a stray glimpse of tho azure sky, when 
enjoyed with those we love, are the haven of our 
imaginary ecstasy. And then the charming oollation 
of home-made refreshments ; the little cry of horror, 
at the intrusion of some a»f-i guest, and the novelty 
of rural repast, add a zest and spirit to the occasion, 
which aan only be appreciated by practice. It is 
charming! And then the glorious opportunity for 
courtship—when the mind grows free and pun as 
the boundless breeze; when the strict formalities of 
fashionable life are lost in the joyous happiness of 
the occasion, and the mind is filled with the pure 
delights of its enchantment, how easy to make an 
impression. The barriers are removed, and the 
gurgling waters may be caught, as they flow from 
the sealed fountains of the heart. 

Gambling, of all vices, is the worst that a person 
can inculcate. Its fascination leads to every species 
of crime, and invariably ends in misery and disap¬ 
pointment. This is only one of the innumerable 
results which follow its practice. A gentleman by 
the name of Stibbert, lately died in Paris; his story 
is short, bnt one of the most remarkable instanoes of 
the infatuation for play ever known. He was the 
son of General Stibbert, deformed from his birth, in¬ 
herited a fortune of £80,000, and till the age of forty- 
five was a man of regular habits, a cultivated mind, 
and much respected in England among the Mends 
with whom be lived. Unfortunately, after the peace, 
eighteen years ago, he determined to visit Italy, and 
arrived in Paris with the intention of passing a few 
weeks. One night he was induced to go to the saloon, 
then kept in the Rue Grange Batelri&re, and fre¬ 
quented by the best society of all nations, under the 
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superintendence of the old Marquis do Livry. He 
sat down to play for the first time, lost a small sum 
of money, returned to win it back, continued to lose, 
and in the same hopeless enterprise prolonged his 
stay for several years, till he absolutely lost every 
shilling of his large property. For years he was de¬ 
pendent upon his brother for a support ; and upon 
obtaining a few francs, he would hover arotmd 
some gaining table, hoping that fortune might turn 
in his favor and enable him to regain his losses. His 
mild manners, his settled melancholy, and, as he said 
himself, that infatuation which he felt quite unable 
to resist, rendered him a constant object of remark 
to the various English who have visited Paris fbr 
many years past. 

There is so muoh factitious lovo poetry in the 
world that “it is (as the penny-a-liners say) with 
sincere satisfaction that we are able to announce” 
the discovery of a real, unsophisticated warble, fresh 
from the heart. It is a woman’s production, and 
feminine in every sentence. We honestly think it 
worth preservation, for its thorough genuineness. 
“ Conquest” is no doubt used in the sense of fri- 
mmph in the title of the following verses:— 

THE CONQUEST. 

Ah! with what delight, 

On a winter’s night, 

Before a blazing fire, 

I watch’d my chance, 

In the festive dance, 

Of choosing my heart’s desire. 

The musio was good, 

And well understood 
By all the moving train; 

Many a heart beat light 
On that mystio night, 

For I beheld my swain. 

As firm as an oak, 

Yes, his works bespoke, 

Ho came of ancient race; 

In the brave old style, 

Truly free from guilo, 

He show’d an English face. 

With no great moustache, 

Nor no trinkets flash, 

But a kind and manly air; 

He pleased me much, 

His converse was such. 

For he did not vow and swear. 

Now I would boast long, 

And lengthen my song, 

And prove that no heart there, 

On that joyfril night, 

In the dazzling light, 

With mine was fit to oomparo.— Mary. 

Even when a woman loves you most, you do not 
often get more than a glimpse into her heart of 
hearts; but nothing can be more sweetly unsophisti¬ 
cated than the information here given to everybody 
how a girl “ watched her chanoe” of “ choosing her 
heart’s desire.” Then the poetess is so dslieiously 


illogical, and so unaccountable in her selection of 
words* Why was the night “ mystio ?” And what 
are we to understand by 

Many a heart beat light 
On that mystio night, 

Ah! far I beheld my swain. 

From the second and third verses, we should infer 
that a female friend had been crowing over the lady, 
on account of the superior splendour of her own 
sweetheart, who had, presumably, a “great mous¬ 
tache,” and wore “trinkets flash.” Possibly, also, 
he was accustomed to “vow and swear.” This infer¬ 
ence is strengthened by the tone and sentiment Of 
the last verse. m 

Happy Richard! (your name must he Riehard) if 
this should meet your eye, you will know that the 
frank ecstacies of your Mary have found an echo 
more than she reckoned upon. We wonder how you 
get on, you blissfhl pair! Write and say if the 
ring is bought, and where and when it Is to oome 
off, and we will try and be present. 

The Fashionable Clubs or Paris have been 
thrown into some excitement by the publication in 
the morning papers, of the names of the most pop¬ 
ular dandies of Paris, with their debts, which ore to 
be put up at auction and sold to the highest bidder. 
It looked at first like a sort of “ black list,” and 
nothing was talked of but horsewhipping the imper¬ 
tinent scoundrels who asked for money which was 
owing to them! But it soon appeared that this pub¬ 
lication was a matter of form consequent on the dis¬ 
solution of a partnership, all the unpaid bills being 
•old at auction. It created a great deal of astonish¬ 
ment that such names should be found with such 
bills; for men reputed to have largo fortunes were 
found to have bills of seven and eight years stand¬ 
ing unpaid! There are some strange secrets in rich 
men’s lives 1 Some time ago it was discovered that 
a fashionable nobleman in England had not paid his 
butcher’s bill for twenty-five yean; another wealthy 
man had paid his servants no wages for twelve years; 
and we have here seen young men of fortune, with 
fine turnouts—unpaid for; admirable hones—unpaid 
for; fine frirniture—unpaid for; fine clothes—unpaid 
for! Time flies by with its accustomed speed; bulks 
increase new items and interest; settling day comes; 
the young man finds his patrimony exhausted; he 
spends his last Napoleon in a fine dinner at the Cafe 
de Paris, and quietly leaps, after midnight, from the 
Point Neu£ or blows out his brains in a secluded lane 
of the Bois de Bologne. That’s life in Paris! 

It is a great thing to be a bonk president—pro¬ 
vided yon understand the business. Occasionally, 
however, some good-natured but short-sighted indi¬ 
vidual gets into such a position and beoomea victim¬ 
ized. We knew a person of that sort, onoe upon a 
time, a very clever old gentleman in many ways, but 
rather doudy about financial matters. One day a 
person came and told him that his bank had broke, 
“ What,” cried he, in amazement, “broke ! oh! no 
that can’t be. How can the bank break when^ re¬ 
signed notes enough to set up a dozen banks ?” 
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"Biddy, here’* some ioe cream for you," said a 
city lady to her Irish servant girL " Oeh, thank 
you, ma'am," replied Biddy, and she took the saucer 
of ioe ore&m and stood it carefully away in a closet, 
for sure she had’nt time to eat it just then. Half an 
hour afterwards Biddy went to get her ice cream, 
and was amaied to find that the heaped up cream 
had melted, leaving a saucer full of mush and a 
quantity on the shelf. "What quare stuff," said 
Biddy. The same lady got a young Dutch emigrant 
girl, just from shipboard, to do her housework, and 
of course, she knew not a word of English. At 
length, by dint of teaching, the blue eyed Rhine¬ 
lander picked up a word here and there, and then 
her mistress flattered herself that she might let her 
gather the rest herself. One day she told her to 
take a wet doth and wipe off the store hearth. Next 
morning she found the whole front of the store cov¬ 
ered with rust, and on asking about it, found that 
the girl had wiped off the whole store with a wet 
rag, supposing that to be what she was told. Ano¬ 
ther lady took a bog-trotter who had never seen a 
stove before coming to America. On being told to 
build a fire in the stove, this usetal help built it on 
the stove hearth. _____ 

Poor little ragged urchins! how they tumble 
about the streets and paddle in the mud, and wax 
fot and hearty in spite of the neglect and dirt The 
other day we saw such a one shouting out " Ledger, 
Times, Graham's Magazine." His shirt bosom was 
all open, so that the whole body down to the waist 
was exposed. His feet were bare, and his head very 
nearly so. A kind old gentleman stopped him in 
the overflowing of his benevolence, and began to 
pity his forlorn condition. " My poor little boy," 
said he, " have you no better clothes than these to 
Wear." The youngster bristling up, replied, " who 
the thunder are you talkin' to, you old rip. If you 
don't like my clothes, go buy me a new suit." 

A Model Due. —We have heard a great many 
editors express their " phelings" to delinquent sub¬ 
scribers ; but this, from the Georgetown Gazette, is 
the most " touching and desperate" appeal that has 
come under our notico : 

" All persons indebted to this office are requested 
to walk up, ride up, roll up, send up, or any way so 
they get up, and settle immediately, iT not sooner. 
We are still prepared to tarnish our paper to all who 
want it. We would prefer bank notes, gold dol¬ 
lars, and silver quarters in exchange, but in the des¬ 
perate language of a poverty-stricken and head-over- 
heels-in-debt cotemporary, will take grind-stones, 
wooden nutmegs, patent wheelbarrows, shanghai 
chickens, hoop dresses, boot-jacks, broomcorn, 'lasses 
candy, ‘some pumpkins,' baby-jumpers, (for a 
friend,) fishing-tackle, hoop poles, patent medicines, 
dye-stuffs, cork-screws, old bacon, yonng 'niggers,' 
Bucking pigs, rags, boxes and barrels, old elothes, 
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sausage meat, (extract of bark preferred,) post 
stamps, lager beer, (used in printing,) grubbing hoes, 
piok axes, Colt's pistols, (warranted not to kick,) 
tooth brushes, ten penny nails, pins, needles, ginger 
cakes, circus tickets, or any other articles usually 
found in a country retail store. Walk up, but don't 
all come at once." _ 

Pits carries the wood and water for the students 
at Hamilton College, and is as odd a specimen of 
the genw Hibernian as ever toddlod in a brogan. 
One of the students having occasion to reprove him 
one morning for delinquency, asked where he ex¬ 
pected to go when he died. 

" Expect to go to the hot place," said Pete, grave 
as an owL 

" And what do you suppose will be your portion 
there ?" asked the Soph., solemnly. 

" Oh!" growled the old fellow, as he brushed his 
ear lazily with his coat tail, "bring wood and water 
for you boy# /" _____ 

Headaches are very prevalent at this season of 
the year, among the ladies. They may be divided 
into the "nervous" and "sick." The nervous is 
irritable, and cannot bear being spoken to; the sick 
is despondent or sulky, and bursts into tears at the 
least contradiction. When a lady cannot have her 
own way, a headache is tho painful oonsequenoe. 
An unpopular visitor, brought home accidentally to 
dinner, will produce an alarming attack of headache, 
and the symptoms that successively follow, are in¬ 
stant loss of appetite, deafness, peevishness, hys¬ 
teria, and finally a precipitate retreat from the room. 
These unfortunate headaches are very frequent about 
that time of the year when every one is, or is sup¬ 
posed to be out of town, and do not ceaso until the 
patient has been carried to tho sea-side for change 
of air. The milder forms will vanish upon the ap¬ 
plication of a piece of jewelry; or if the forehead is 
wrapped up in a new shawl, it is astonishing with 
what rapidity the pain disappears. Sometimes a 
shifting of the scene is requisite, and a box at the 
theatre or opera has been known to effect an instan¬ 
taneous cure. _ 

Aunt Mart, whilst going along the street the 
other day, saw over a tailor's door, a sign bearing 
the inscription, the "Fountain of Fashion." "Ah!" 
exclaimed she, " that must be the plaee where •qutrtt 
come from," at the same time casting a malignant 
squint at a couple of young men with incipient 
whiskers and standing collars. A woman of great 
perception is our Aunt Mary. 

A gentleman remarking that a wife should be like 
roasted lamb—tender, and nicely dressed; a wag 
wickedly added, " and without tone*." 

A German only wants three things to make him 
happy—lager beer, sausages, and a clarionet 
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Post Office Mysteries. —When Amos Kendall 
was Postmaster General, be took a tour to the Sooth 
and West partly on private business, and partly to 
gel the film off of his official optics, and see how 
postal matters were conducted. Of oourse he did 
not make himself known on every occasion, but he 
always looked on at every torn in his post route, and 
sometimes he learned something. At one place in 
Mississippi, he stopped, while traveling in the stage¬ 
coach, at a rather insignificant village, but where 
there was a “distributing office” of some impor¬ 
tance. No one knew that he was the Postmaster 
General. The postmaster of the place was away 
from home, as he had been for some months, and the 
business of overhauling, sorting and distributing 
Uncle Sam’s was in the hands of a “sub,” in 
the shape of an old negro woman. The post office 
was kept in a pretty good sited room, and on one 
side of it there was a heterogeneous mass that ap¬ 
peared something like a huge pile of mail-matter; 
and it looked, too, somewhat like a small tea-garden. 
There were papers, letters, large and small pack- 
ges of books, Ac., “ In huge confusion piled around.” 
The old black woman very deliberately unlooked the 
bags and emptied their oontents out on the floor. 
Amos looked on, and like satan marshaling his 
legions in Pandemonium he “ admired.” The 
darkey, after emptying the contents of the bags in 
the “pile,” commenced patting back, and in every 
poach replaced a “ miscellaneous assortment” The 
Postmaster General had his eyes opened “some,” 
and it occurred to him to ask “Aunty” if she could 
read. ‘Oh! no/ said she; ‘but I puts back jest 
about as much as master used to! As the critic said 
of Macreedy, when he asked the Danish courtier to 
play on the pipe, and the courtier took him at his 
word, and played Yankee Doodle!—‘Phancy Ilarn- 
lick’s feelinks!’ Fancy old Amos! But his obser¬ 
vations were not com] leted. There was an enor¬ 
mous pile of mail-matter that bad been accumulating 
for months under the postal supervision of the sable 
‘sub.’ It was after ‘M. CV had learned the ait of 
franking, and when their ‘beloved constituents’ 
were in the habit of applying for seeds and other 
products at the agricultural bureau of the Patent 
Offioe. The cucumber seeds of those days were not 
all ‘basswood,* as Kendall can testify. The seeds in 
the moist, warm climate of Mississippi, had germi¬ 
nated extensively, throughout this immense moss ef 
‘ mail-matter;’ cabbages, beets, carrots, cauliflowers, 
were there; potatoes had sprouted; while cucumber, 
pumpkin, and squash-vines had extended out of the 
heap, and run nearly across the room! It is sup¬ 
posed that the warmth of the political documents, 
stimulated by the fiery nature of politicians, had 
added to rather than subtracted from the fertile 
nature of .the postal compost! 

Practical Jokes arc too often followed by seri¬ 
ous results, to be habitually practised; but when 
they can be executed without doing any personal 
injury, they are exceedingly diverting and amusing. 
We give a few specimens of some, whioh only cre¬ 
ated a smile. 

A scientific lecturer, whoso popular discourses on 


medioine, and the various sciences therewith con¬ 
nected, had given offence to some of the “old school” 
doctors in the place, received a visit one day, from a 
couple of embryo M. D’s., who resolved to test the 
medical skill of the lecturer. One of them, a fine, 
healthy young man, eompl&ined of certain pains in 
the chest, a cough, night sweats, etc. The lecturer 
heard his story, asked a number of questions, and, 
after a long diagnosis, declared him to be in a deep 
consumption. This was just what was wanted, and 
the young doctors could hardly control their mirth. 
The prescription was written, sealed in an envelope, 
and directed to one of the first chemists in the town, 
and as the doctor gave it to the young man he re¬ 
ceived his fee and bowed them out To the chemist 
they rushed to myoy their pent-up laugh. He 
opened the envelope, and read the following" pre¬ 
scription :— 

“ This young man is suffering from cerebral hernia 
in the region marked ‘self-esteem/ by phrenologists; 
pray, therefore, give him common sense, ii grains; 
wit, i. drachm; horsewhip, ad libitum,” 

The feelings and blank amazement of the would 
be M. D’s, can be better imagined than described. 

We give another of Curran, the great Irish Bar¬ 
rister. His eloquence, combined as it was with wit 
and drollery, was irresistible, and his occasional dar¬ 
ing stylo of oratory very singularly contrasted with 
his extremely undignified person, that, accompanied 
as it was with his mean apparel, often occasioned 
him to be taken for a man of the lowest grade. He 
would, however, glory in the contumely with which 
he was treated, and once, when taken for the waiter 
of an inn, he brushed a traveler’s coat, as he was 
authoritatively bidden to do, by the owner, and then 
traveled inside the coach with him, eiyoying the 
man’s amazement when he saw him saluted with 
awo, at a town whereat the vehicle stopped, by a 
whole municipal body that was waiting his arrival 
at the sessions. 

Judge Bates is distinguished for his wit and droll¬ 
ery, and never loses an opportunity of displaying 
his witticisms. The Judge had lately became a 
strict advocate of temporanoe, and one evening he 
went to the village store with the intention of bay¬ 
ing a mackerel. His acquaintances, who were loaf¬ 
ing around, undertook to quis him, and the store¬ 
keeper joining in, asked him, “What will you have. 
Judge?” The wag looked around as if in doubt 
what to choose, and replied as he* took out a fine one, 
“/ believe I will take a mackerel /* and gravely 
walked out It was his last invitation. 

The following epigram was perpetrated upon a 
Mr. Day, a remarkably toll man, who married Miss 
Night, who was rather short:— 

“This match to me appears but right, 

Though long the Day, yet short the flight. 1 * 

Miss Fitzrot Somerset, daughter of the late 
Lord Raglan, bos the pony upon which he rode 
before Sebastopol, brought up the steps every morn¬ 
ing. She embraces his nook and speaks to him m 
the most endearing terms. Quite a crowd assemble 
to witness the novelty of the sight 
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The following incident we had from a friend who 
knew the party: Deaeon Comstock, of Hartford, 
Conn., is well known as being provided wit# an 
Enormous handle to his countenance, in the shape of 
a huge nose, in fact it is remarkable for its great 
length. On a late oocasion, when taking up a col¬ 
lection in the church to which the Deaoon belongs, 
as he passed through the congregation every person 
to whom he presented the bag seemed to be pos¬ 
sessed by a sudden and uncontrollable desire to 
laugh. The Deacon did not know what to make of 
it. He had often passed round before, but no such 
effects as these had he ever witnessed. The 
secret, however, leaked out He had been afflloted 
for a day or two with a sore on his nasal appendage, 
and had placed a small pieee of sticking plaster 
over it During the morning of the day in question 
the plaster had dropped off, and the Deacon seeing 
it, as he supposed, on the door, picked it up and 
stuck it on again. But alas for men who sometimes 
make great mistakes, he picked up instead, one of 
those pieces of paper which the manufacturers of 
spool cotton paste on tho end of every spool, and 
which read:—“Warranted to hold out two hundred 
yards/’ Such a sign on such a nose was enough to 
upset the gravity of even a puritan congregation. 

“Ah, Miss Wilden, you must really excuse me,” 
exclaimed the exquisite Button, “when I have a cold 
in my head, I am always dull and stupid.” The 
fair Ophelia raisod her melting eyes, and said, “ Oh! 
how much you are to bo pitied.” “ Ah,—oh, how do 
you mean?” “Oh,” was naively replied, “you must 
always hare a cold.” Button sloped. 

A stout is related of a Turk who married; his 
wife, when unveiled, proved to be very ugly. A 
few days after the nuptials, she said to him, “ My 
life, as you have many relations, I wish you to in¬ 
form me before which of them I may unveil.” 
“My soul,” said the husband, “if thou wilt but 
conceal thy face from me, I care not to whom thou 
showost it.” 1 _ 

Two Dutchmen, traveling together, took up camp 
at night Being much wearied by the fatigue of the 
day, they soon fell asleep. After they had slept for 
some time, one of thorn was awakened by a thunder 
storm. He got up in a fright and called upon his 
companion to arise, as the day of Judgment had 
come. “ Lie town 1 lie town, you fool 1” says the 
other; “do you tink the day of shudgment vould 
come in de night!” _ 

One of the most extraordinary instances of 
gambling lately occurcd in Straffordsbire, England. 
A lady, who was very fond of play, and, at the same 
time, very oovetous, fell sick during a visit to tho 
country and sent for a clergyman. She induced 
him to play, and after she had won all his money, 
proposed playing for the burial fees at her death. 
They played, and he lost. She obliged him to give 
his note for the amount as interments stood, and, 
dying several days after, he redeemed his note by 
officiating at tho burial. 


The reckless Rochester was once taken very ill 
and sent for a confessor. When the holy man ar¬ 
rived, he expressed an earnest desire that God would 
spare his life until he could pay his creditors. The 
confessor was astonished and delighted at tho refor¬ 
mation, and, as the motive was good, prayed that his 
wish might be granted. Rochester turned to a friend, 
and said, “If God would grant me this mercy—J 
tkould never die!” 

Oms of our most distinguished chemists, after de¬ 
voting upwards of a year to the arduous undertaking, 
has finally succeeded in completing the analysis ef a 
“/att young man” He found it to consist of the fol¬ 


lowing ingredients: 

Broken constitution,.1 

Character, reputation, and occupation,. 0 

Paid bills, and benefit to society,. 0 


_ lftO 

Iir New Zealand when the marriage ceremony 
takes place, it is customary to knock the heads of 
the bride and bridegroom together, previous to the 
union: 

In Christian lands It isn’t so; 

The bridegroom and the bride, 

To loggcrheLls but seldom go, 

Until the knot is tied. 

An Italian prince, whose territories were very 
small, having token offence at a Frenchman who re¬ 
sided at his court, sent him on order to leave his 
State within three days. “ I am much obliged to 
his highness,” said the Frenchman, “for giving me 
three days to do what may easily bo done in three- 
quarters of an hour.” 

One of our Secretaries was lately asked, why he 
did not promote merit; to which, he pertinently 
answered, “Why! because morit did not promote 
me.” 

city conveyancer in drawing a deed, inserted 
the words, “ There are thirty acres of land around 
the house intended to be built” He is against 
Know-Nothing!m, 

“Little boy, can I go through this gate to the 
river?” politely inquired a fathionably dressed lady. 
“P’raps so, a load of hay went through this morn¬ 
ing,” was the horrid reply. 

We are curious to know how many feet in female 
arithmetic go to a milo, because we never met with a 
lady’s foot yet whose shoe was not, to say the very 
least, “ a mile too big for her.” 

Mrs. Smith hearing strange sounds, inquired of 
her new servant, if ho snored In his sleep. “ I don’t 
know, marm, I never lays awake long enough to find 
out,” was innocently responded. 

Mrs. Harris says if she should ever be cost away, 
sho would prefer meeting with tho catastropho in 
the “bay of biscuits,” so that sho should have 
something to live on. Sensible old lady, that 

A wag, on hearing that a man bad given up 
chimney-sweeping, expressed surprise, as he thought 
the business just tooted him. 
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Freddy Doff is seated on the piazza of & fashion¬ 
able shed, commonly called a hotel, at Cape May, 
quietly smoking, and perusing a morning paper, 
after the terrible exertion of eating breakfast. Ser¬ 
vant presents an ominous looking paper. Freddy 
knocks the ashes from his cigar, glanoes at the pa¬ 
per, mumbles “all right,” and goes on reading. 
Landlord ooming from behind the hall door: “ But 
it is not all right, sir!” “Oh, yes it is—board 

twenty-five, wine forty, bar fourteen-” “I 

mean the bill, sir*” “Well, I say the bilL” “But 
I allude to the payment, for this is the third bill that 
you hare returned with simply saying, * all right 
and now I wish a settlement Our bills are payable 
weekly,” exclaimed the landlord, exoited. “And 
my payments are weakly, sir,” coolly replied Freddy. 
“ There must be some mistake, sir, excuse me—are 
you Mr. F. Doff?” “ That ismy name, sir.” “ Well, 
then, none of yonr accounts are paid, sir.” " Oh, 
pardon me. I did not say that my—ah—what*do- 
you-call-em’s were settled. I said that my pay¬ 
ments were weakly, lame —you know ?” “ Yes, I do 
know, and if you cannot pay your bill immediately, 
I shall have you arrested for swindling; and you 
most leave, sir. Do you suppose that I can board 
you for nothing, sir?” “Well, if you can't, why 
don't you sell out to some one who cant Do you 
expect to he patronized by gentlemen , eirt** 

I re HUMBER making a joke after the meeting of 
the clergy, in Yorkshire, where the Rev. Mr. Buokle 
Was, who never spoke when I gave his health, say¬ 
ing that he was a buokle without a tongue. Most 
persons within hearing laughed, but my next neigh¬ 
bor sat unmoved and sunk in thought At last, a 
quarter of an hour after we had all done, he sudden¬ 
ly nudged me, exclaiming: 

“I see now what you meant, Mr. Smith; you 
meant a joke.” 

« Yes, sir,” I said, “I believe I did.” 

Upon which he began laughing so heartily that I 
thought he would choke, and was compelled to pat 
him on the back. _ 

Ax athletic specimen of a man from the Emerald 
Isle, called in the counting room of one of our 
river merchants. He took off his hat to make his 
best bow. 

“The top of the morning to. ye, Misther Perot, 
I've been told ye're in want o’help.” 

“I've but little to do,” replied Mr. Perot, with 
mercantile gravity. 

“ I'm the boy for yees. It's but little I care about 
doin'—sure it’s the money that I’m afthcr.” 

A pedagogue in teaching the young idea how to 
•hoot found it difficult to impress the letter “G” 
upon the memory of an urchin of some four years. 
He finally asked, by way of illustration—“ What does 
your father say to the horses when ho wants them to 
go to the right V ' 

The youthful prodigy answered with animation— 
“ Hep, go Tong, 2.40.” 

Hire is another that occurred at the same school 


during an examination of a class, where tho teaoher 
had been explaining the points of tho compass, and 
all-were drawn up in front towards the north. 

“Now, what's before you, John?” 

“ The north, sir.” 

“ And what behind you. Tommy ?” 

“ My coat tail, sir,” said he, trying at the same 
time to get a glimpse at it 

The same class of “bright ones” were going 
through their spelling exercises one day, whon the 
teacher aocosted one of tho little urchins by asking 
him what G-l-a-s-s spelled, repeating every letter in 
the word separately. The youngster seemed puzzled 
for a while, when the teacher, by way of illustration, 
asked him what his mother had in her windows. 
The youth brightened up like a full moon as he ex¬ 
claimed—“Now I have it— old hat,* 

Thb Duke of Guise was noted for his profusion 
and liberality; once, when his Steward handed him 
a list of superfluous attendants to be discharged, ho 
read it, and said, “It is true, I can do without all 
these people; but have you asked them if they can 
do without me ?** 

Rabeuas was a great wag, and even the fear of 
death could not rob him of this propensity. His 
last speech was a jest; he had just received extreme 
unction, and being asked if he was prepared for the 
next world, ho exclaimed, “Yes, yes,—I am ready 
for the journey now—they have just greaeed my 
boots!” _ 

lx a chancery suit one of tho counsel, describing 
the boundaries of his client's land, said, in showing 
tho plan of it, “ wo lie on this side, my lord.” The 
opposite oounscl then said, “and we lie on that 
side.” The chancellor, with a good-humored grin, 
observed, “If you lie on both sides, whom will ye 
have me believe ?” ____ 

S withers says ho always travels with a “sulkey,” 
that is, he always goes with his wife, who oontrives 
to be obstinate and out of humor from the time they 
leave home till they get where they are going to. 
The only time she ever smiled, he says, was when 
he broke his ankle. 

Ix marriage the bride is only given away, whito 
the bridegroom is eold t and if he is filled with joy, 
she is more /atcy. 

A thimble is defined to be a “ diminutive, argen- 
teous, truncated cone, oonvex on its summit, and 
semi-perforated with symmetrical indentations.” 

Young ladies are more powerful than magnots, 
they not only draic, but many cannot rceist the at¬ 
traction, 

“ I’m glad that this coffee don't owe me anything,” 
said Brown, a boarder, at breakfast. “ Why V* said 
Smith. “Because I don't bcliove it would ever settle.” 

It is said that powder on a lady's face has the same 
effect as that in the pan of a musket—assists her to 
go off. 

Brown imagines that “the natural diet of an 
infant being milk, accounts for its s-(creom/”) 
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Thr First Otbtbr Taster is thought to have 
been a bold man. This is said in ignoranoe of the 
legend, which assigns the first act of eating oysters 
to a very natural cause; and few are aware that we 
are indebted to one of our most singular habits for 
this great luxury. 

It is related that a man walking one day by the 
sea-shore, picked up one of these savory bivalves 
just as he was in the act of gaping. Observing the 
extreme smoothness of the interior of the shell, he 
inserted his fingers between them that he might feel 
their shining surface, when suddenly they closed 
upon the exploring digit with a sensation less plea¬ 
surable than he anticipated. The prompt with¬ 
drawal of his finger was scarcely a more natural 
movement than its transfer to his mouth. It is not 
very clear why people when they hurt their fingers 
put them to their mouths, but it is very certain that 
they do; and in this case the result was most for¬ 
tunate. The owner of the finger tasted oyster juice 
for the first time, as the Chinaman in Elia's essay 
having burnt hit finger, first tasted cracklin. The 
savor was delicious—he had made a great discovery,* 
so he picked up the oyster, forced open the shells, 
banquctted upon their contents, and soon brought 
oyster-eating into fashion. And unlike most fash¬ 
ions, it has never gone, and is never likely to go out. 

Thb Moderns may boast of their extraordinary 
achievements and discoveries, but what are they to 
compare with the works of the anoients. Ninevab 
was fifteen miles long, and forty round, with walls 
ono hundred feet high: and thick enough for three 
chariots. Babylon was sixty miles within the walls, 
which were seventy-five feet thick, and three hundred 
high, with one hundred and sixty brazen gates. The 
temple of Diana at Ephesus was four hundred and 
twenty feet high. The largest of the pyramids is 
four hundred and eighty-one feet high, and seven 
hundred aud ninety-three on the sides, its base coven 
thirteen acres. The stones are about thirty feet in 
length, and the layen are two hundred and six ,* one 
hundred thousand men were employed in its erection. 
About the fifteen hundred and ninetieth part of the 
Great Pyramid of Egypt is occupied by chambers 
and passages; all the rest is solid masonry. The 
Labyrinth of Egypt contains three thousand cham¬ 
bers and twelve halls. Thebes, in Egypt, presents 
ruins twenty seven miles round. It has one hundred 
gates. Carthage was twenty-five miles round. Athens 
was twenty-five miles round, and contained twenty- 
five thousand citizens and four hundred thousand 
slaves. The temple of Delphos was so rich in do¬ 
nations, that is was once plundered of £100,000,000, 
sterling: and Nero carried from it five hundred sta¬ 
tues. The walls of Rome wore thirteen miles in ex¬ 
tent, and four hundred and eighty feet in height. 
In literature and art they surpassed us still more. 
Their works serve as our models, and though cen¬ 
turies have elapsed, they stand unequalled and unim¬ 
proved—the admiration and envy of a world. 
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Prairie-dog Towns. —A distinguished traveler, 
speaking of these remarkable animals, says:— 

“In passing through their villages, the little ani¬ 
mals are seen in oountlees numbers sitting upright 
at the mouths of their domicils, presenting much 
the appearance of stumps of small trees; and se 
incessant is the clatter of their barking, that it re¬ 
quires but little effort of the imagination to fanoy 
one's self surrounded by the busy hum of a city. 
The immense number of animals in some of these 
towns, or warrens, may be conjectured from the large 
space they sometimes eover. The one at this place 
is about twenty-five miles in the direction through 
which we have passed it. Supposing its dimensions 
in other directions to be the same, it would embrace 
an area of six hundred and twenty-five square miles, 
or eight hundred and ninety-six thousand acres. 
Estimating the boles to be at the usual distances of 
about twenty yards apart, and each burrow occupied 
by a family of four or five dogs, the aggregate popu¬ 
lation would be greater than any other city in the 
universe." _ 

Napoleon's Last Will.—A Paris correspondent 
tells the following strange story, the truth of which, 
he says, may be relied on:—“The Abbe Viguali, 
Confessor to the Emperor Napoleon at St Helena, 
carried about with him, sewn np in his garments, the 
last will and testament of the fallen monarch, in 
which be declared excluded from the succession to 
his throne the two sons*of the King of Holland, as a 
punishment for their father's treason. This will, 
which has for a long time remained hushed in grim 
repose, has at last fallen into the hands of Jerome, 
who threatened to give it publicity, and demanded 
from his nephew a high price for his discretion. He 
has, it is said, sold it to the Emperor, by whom it 
was destroyed. Had it, however, been made public, 
it would have fallen still-born upon the world. We 
are now wandering in the dominions of fact, and this 
tardy protestation of the great Napoleon would have 
exercised little or no influence on his suoceesor." 

Butter from a Tree. —In Africa, on the banks 
of the Niger, is a tree called the Shea, from which 
excellent butter is obtained. The tree resembles our 
oak, and the fVuit somewhat resembles the Spanish 
olive. The kernel of the fruit is dried in the sun and 
then boiled, and the butter thus obtained is whiter, 
finer, and of a richer flavor than that which is ob¬ 
tained from the cow, besides keeping sweet a year 
without salt. The growth and preparation of this 
article is one of tho leading objects of African in¬ 
dustry, and constitutes the main article of their in¬ 
dustry and commerce. _ 

A Curious Fact. —It is an inexplicable feet that 
men buried in an avalanche of snow, hear distinctly 
every word uttered by those who ^re seeking for 
them, while their most strennous shouts fail to pene¬ 
trate even a few feet of the snow! 
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Ax Odd Fibu, the name of which is not known, 
has just been found at St Mary, Lake Superior, in a 
hollow log brought to a saw mill. It is about seven 
feet long, thirty-one inches in girth, and like the gar 
In its tubes and ooat of mail, bat with other resem¬ 
blances to the alligator and shark. In his stomach 
were found twenty-nine copper and silver coins, a 
good sited bowie knife and scabbard, and a revolving 
pistol with five barrels, all loaded and capped. He 
appeared as ferocious as a tiger, biting and snapping 
at everything within his reach, and such was the 
power of his jaws, and his triple rows of teeth, that he 
bit the end off from a plank two inches thick by four 
wide. The person who furnishes the account of the 
fish suggests that he belongs to the genus filibuster. 

Air Ice Manufactory is in full operation at 
Cleveland, Ohio, where this article is produced in 
large quantities by purely artificial moans. Ether 
is driven, by means of a steam engine and condensers, 
from a large retort, between a double range of iron 
plates, through whieh the water is pumped. The 
action of the ether converts the water into ioe. In 
this manner ioe can be manufactured with the thor- 
mometer at 60, at a cost of-half a cent per pound. 

New Composition for Picture Frames, etc.— 
Among the latest inventions, a patent has been taken 
out by E. Gibbs, London, for manufacturing moulded 
articles from a composition made of the aspbaltum of 
tar and fine brick dust. This asphaltum is the resi¬ 
due left in the retorts in distilling gas tar to obtain 
naphtha. It is kneaded with one part of brick dust, 
and then moulded into the proper form for pioture 
frames, or any other article desired. From suoh 
cheap materials, it appears to us that a composition 
may be made which can be vulcanized, and from 
which many articles like canes and combs might be 
manufactured. _ 

Leather from Porpoise Skins. —At a reoent in¬ 
dustrial exhibition of one of the London Societies, 
among other novelties was some curried leather from 
the skin of the white porpoise. A report says:—“ It 
seems to possess the essential requisites of toughness 
and softness, and has been considered superior to tho 
skins of land animals; the price is the same as that 
of the best oalf skin; and a sample pair of boots 
shown is stated to have worn out seven soles.” 

A Cheap Hot-bed. —We commend the following 
plan of starting plants for early use to the attention 
of all farmers who are not provided with a hot-bed. 
It is an excellent plan for starting cucumber and 
melon vines, whether late or early. It is from a 
correspondent of the Rural New Yorker. 

“After levelling down the top of a heap of horse 
stable manure, where it was heated, and covered it 
with pieoes of rich turf taken from the edge of the 
barn yard, out into squares of five or six inches, and 
placed grass side down. I planted my seeds in these 
pieces of turf so that each piece would make a hill; 
then when it was time to transplant, I just removed 
each piece of turf to a place prepared for it in tho 
garden, without disturbing the plants the least. I 
never saw plants grow so fast before, and not one 


of them was injured by tho bugs, while some planted 
in the Usual way were destroyed by them. For the 
convenience or transplanting, I should think that 
turf would be better than loose earth to put on any 
hot-bed.” _ 

Churches in Rome. —A recent estimate of the 
value of the churches in the Eternal City has been 
made, by which it would seem that the outside world 
has hardly yet formed any approximate judgment 
of the immouse amount of treasures collected within 
the walls of these temples of Christian worship. St, 
Peter’s, independently of its invaluable treasures of 
art, cost over $50,000,000, and the annual expense 
of repairs is some $31,000! There are also other 
churohes in Rome equally magnificent in the style 
and splendor of thoir decorations, and some two or 
three of which would buy aU<the churches in Boston 
and New York. Thus in the basilic of St. John La¬ 
teral!, whioh is the parish church of Rome, is to he 
found among many chapels a famous one, the Corsini 
by name, which alone cost $2,000,000 ! These pri- 
oes, it should be remembered, are intended to repre¬ 
sent merely the cost of construction and furniture, 
and do not include the gold and silver gems, and the 
cheft cf cBuvres of painting and sculpture, which 
abound profusely in these magnificent structures. 

Poisonous Flowers. —Many persons who culti¬ 
vate fiowers, are not aware that they often get into 
their collections some plants that are very poisonous. 
Among tho showy flowering plants found in many 
gardens, is the monkshead, (Aconite.) We have 
heard of children who have been poisoned by chew¬ 
ing the leaves of this plant, while at play in the gar¬ 
den, and it should prove a caution to florists not to 
have suoh deleterious plants in the way. The Lark¬ 
spur and the Foxglove are among the poisonous 
plants often cultivated for their beauty. 

Wallace’s Oak. —Wallace’s Oak, whieh has stood 
for centuries as a landmar k at Ellerslie, was uprooted 
by a gale, which recently swept over Scotland. This 
venerable tree has of late years been dwindling away 
from natural decay. It measured about four or five 
feet in diameter. Its fall removes one of the most 
ancient memorials of the great Sir William Wallaoe. 
It stood within a short distance of the mansion- 
house in whioh tradition says he was born. This 
famous tree has often been robbed of its branches, 
for the purpose of manufacturing snuff-boxes and 
other fancy articles, ' 

While excavating recently for the cellar of a new 
building, in Burlington, Iowa, the workmen broke 
into on arohed vault, six feet deep and ten feet square, 
in which they found eight human skeletons, eaoh of 
which was a little over eight feet long. The walls 
of the vault were about 14 inches thick, well laid up 
with cement or indestructible mortar. 

For ventilation, open your windows both at the 
top and bottom. The fresh air rushes in one way 
while the foul air makes its exit at tho other. This 
Is simply letting in your friend and expelling your 
enemy. 
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.Our Fair Readers will doubtless thank us 

for the following useful suggestions on the preserva¬ 
tion of the wardrobe:—Ladies should bear in mind 
that silk articles should not be kept folded in white 
paper, as the chloride of lime, used in bleaching the 
paper, will probably impair the color of the silk; the 
brown or blue paper is better, and the yellowish, 
smooth India paper is best of all. Silks intended 
for dress should not be kept long in the house before 
they are made up, as lying in the folds will have a 
tendency to impair its durability, by causing it to 
cut or split, particularly if the silk has been thickened 
and stiffened by gum. Thread-lace veils are easily 
cut. Dresses of velvet should not be laid by with 
any woight upon them; if the nap of a thin velvet is 
laid down, it is not possible to raise it up again. 
Hard silk should never be wrinkled, because the 
thread is easily broken in the crease, and it never 
can be rectified. The way to take the wrinkles out 
of silk scarfs and handkerchiefs is to moisten the 
surface evenly with a sponge and some weak glue, 
and then pin the silk, with somo toilet pins, around 
the selvedges on a mattress or feather-bed, taking 
pains to draw out the silk as tight as possible; when 
dry all the wrinkles have disappeared. It is a nice 
matter to dress light colored silk, and few should try 
it. Some silk articles should be moistened with 
weak glue or gum water, and the wrinkles ironed 
out by a hot flat-iron on the wrong Bide. 

.All good housewives delight in tho appear¬ 
ance of their linen, and many will be pleased with 
the following receipt to make glossy shirt bosom *:— 
Take two ounoes of white gum Arabic; powder in a 
pitcher, and pour on it a pint or more wator, accord¬ 
ing to the degree of strength yon desire, and then, hav¬ 
ing covered it, let it set all night. In tho morning fil¬ 
ter it carefully from the dregs into a clean bottle, cork 
it, and keep it for uso. A tablespoonful of gum 
water stirred into a pint of starch, made the usual 
way, will give to either white or printed shirts a look 
of newness that nothing else can restore to them after 
washing. 

.Thb purity of the breath being of so much 

consequenoc, and many being afflicted with impurity 
without any neglect upon their part, we take pleasure 
in writing this receipt, as it is certain to afford tem¬ 
porary, if not permanent relief: To a half-turn bier 
of lemonade, add ten drops of hydrochlorio acid, and 
sweeten to taste. It is a pleasant, refrigerant, and 
tonic draught, and should be taken several times a 
day, for a month or six weeks. 

.As so many deaths ooour from accidental 

poisoning, we enclose an immediate and simple 
remedy which is contained in almost every cottage. 
It is nothing more than a dessert spoonfal of made 
mustard, mixed in a tumbler of warm water, and 
drank immediately. It acts as an emetic, is always 
ready, and may be used with safety in any case 
where required. By making this simple antidote 
known, you may be the means of saving many a 
fellow-creature from an untimely end. 
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.Ladies with beautiful transparent complexions 

are so nervous with apprehension during the warn 
weather, lest they should be sun-burnt or freckled, 
that we give a French receipt, which is said to be 
very efficacious: Dissolve an ounce of alum in an 
ounce of lemon juice, and a pint of rose water. By 
bathing tho face with this preparation freckles are 
almost instantly removed. 

.All who have a penchant for white and deli¬ 
cate hands should use the following preparation:— 
Blanched almonds four ounces; white of one egg; 
spirit of wino and rose-water enough to make a paste. 
Beat the almonds to a smooth paste in the mortar, 
thon add the white of egg and rose-water, mixed 
with half its weight of spirit of wine, to give the 
proper consistence. 

.A very simple, yet eertain mode of removing 

stains from mourning dresses is, to take a good 
handful of fig leaves, and boil them in two quarts of 
water until they are reduced to a pint, then squeeze 
the leaves and bottle the liquor for use. It may bo 
applied to crape, cloth, bombazine, etc., with a sponge, 
and the effect will be instantaneous. 

.To prevont the colors from running in wash¬ 
ing muslin dresses,—take out all the gathers at the 
top of the sleeves and waist, quickly wash it in warm, 
not hot, water, rinse it immediately, then roll it in a 
dry sheet, and let it remain till just damp enough to 
iron. 

.Many persons, imitating Byron, adopt the 

practice of washing their hair every morning in cold 
water, and allow it to dry in coarse curls over the 
head. This is exceedingly injurious, as it increases 
the scurf, makes the hair coarso, and emits an offen¬ 
sive odor. After washing, the hair should be rubbed 
perfectly dry, and then well brushed. 

.The most simple and efficient methods of ex¬ 
tracting grease spots from cloth, silk, etc., is to mix 
two ounoes of the essence of lemon, and one ounce 
of oil of turpentine. Dip a linen rag into the mix¬ 
ture and rub until the spots disappear. 

.A delightful wash for the complexion is 

made by putting two ounces of rose water, a tea¬ 
spoonful of the oil of almonds, and twelve drops of 
the oil of tartar into a bottle, and shaking them until 
well mixed. 

.Thb simplest process of making rose water is 

to put the roses into water, and add one or two 
drops, not more, of vitriolio acid. The water as¬ 
sumes the color, and becomes impregnated with the 
aroma of the flowers. 

.As furs have now been packed away fbr some 

length of time, it is a good and necessary precaution 
to overlook them. Snuff, tobacco, spice, or camphor, 
are good proventatives against moths. 

.One of the safest and best compositions for 

cleaning the teeth, is a mixture of two parts of cuttle 
fish bone, and one of Peruvian bark, it both cleans 
the teeth and strong thens the gums. 
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This being leap year, we suppose the ladies will 
avail themselves of its privileges by getting mar- i 
ried, and rendering themselves and all the modest 
yonng men happy. For such occurrences, we fam¬ 
ish a variety of hints and considerations: 

PRELIMINARY MATTERS. 

A well-informed writer on this interesting matter 
lays down the following rules to be observed:— 

Where a wedding is celebrated in the usual forms, 
eards of invitation are issued at least a week before- | 
hand. The hour selected is usually eight o’clock, 
P.M. Wedding oake, wines, and other refreshments I 
are prepared by the bride and her friends for the oc- | 
easion. The bride is usually dressed in pure white ; 
she wears a white veil, and her head is crowned with 
a wreath of white flowers, usually artificial; and 
orange blossoms are preferred. She should wear no 
ornaments but sueh as her intended husband or father ; 
may present her for the occasion; certainly no gift, j 
if any such are retained, of any former suitor. ! 

- The bridesmaids are generally younger than the 
bride, and should be dressed in white, but moro ; 
simply than the bride. The bridegroom must be in i 
full dress; that is, be must wear a black or blue dress j 
coat, a white vest, block pantaloons, and dress boots • 
or pumps with silk stockings, white kid gloves and 
a white cravat. 

BRIDESMAIDS AND GROOMSMEN. 

The bridegroom is attended by one or two grooms¬ 
men, who should be dressed in a similar manner. It 
is tho duty of the bridesmaids to assist in dressing the : 
bride, and making the necessary preparations for the I 
guests. The chief groomsman engages the clergy-1 
man, and upon his arrival introduces him to the 
bride and bridegroom, and the friends of the parties, i 

GUESTS. | 

The invited guests, upon their arrival, are received 
as at other parties, and after visiting the dressing- i 
rooms and arranging their toilets, they proceed to 1 
the room where the ceremony is to be performed. In 
some cases the marriage ceremony is performed be¬ 
fore the arrival of the guests. 

THE CEREMONY. 

When the hour for the ceremony has arrivod, and ; 
all things are ready, the wedding party, consisting 
of the bride and bridegroom, with tho bridesmaids f 
and groomsmen, walk into the room, arm in arm; 
the groomsmen attending the bridesmaids, proceed¬ 
ing tho bride and bridegroom, and tako their position 
at the head of tho room, which is usually the end 
furthest from the entrance; the bride standing facing 
the assembly on the right of the bridegroom, the 
bridesmaids taking their position at her right, and tho 
groomsmen at the left of the bridegroom. 1 

The principal groomsman now formally introduces i 
the clergyman or magistrate to the bride and bride¬ 
groom, and he proceeds to perform the marriage 


oeremony; if a ring is to be used, the bridegroom 
procures a plain gold one of the proper size. 

CONGRATULATIONS. 

As soon as the ceremony is over, and the bride¬ 
groom has kissed the bride, the clergyman or magis¬ 
trate shakes hands with the bride, saluting her by 

her newly-acquired name, as Mrs.-, and wishes 

them joy, prosperity and happinesq; the groomsmen 
and bridesmaids then do the same; then the princi¬ 
pal groomsman brings to them the other persons in 
the room, Commencing with the parents and relatives 
of the parties, the bride's relations having precedence, 
and ladies bring accompanied by gontlemen. In this 
manner all present are expected to make their salu¬ 
tations and congratulations to the newly-married 
couple, and then to their parents and friends. If the 
wedding oeremony has taken place before the arrival 
of the guests, they are reoeived near the door, having, 
of course, first visited the dressing-rooms; they are 
then introduced in the same manner. The grooms¬ 
man takes occasion, before the clergyman leaves, to 
privately thank him for his attendance, at the same 
time placing in his hand the marriage fee, whieh is 
wrapped up nicely in an envelope. 

CARDS. 

When a wedding takes place in a family, the cards 
of the newly-married pair are sent round to all their 
acquaintances to apprise them of the event. The 
cards are sent out by the bridegroom to his acquain¬ 
tances, and by the parents of the bride to theirs. In 
some instances, the cards have been united by silken 
or silver cords; but this mode has not been adopted 
by people of fashion. To those who leave eards at 
the residence of the newly-married couple during 
their absence in the “ honeymoon/' cards are sent 
to inform them of their return. 

When eards are left for married people who reside 
with their parents or relatives, their names should be 
written on the cards left for them, to preclude mis¬ 
takes. If persons marry whose parents are deceas¬ 
ed, they should send eards to their acquaintances. 

POLITE, EASY AND GRACEFUL DEPORTMENT. 

If you intend to sing or play, do so at once when 
requested, without requiring to be pressed, or mak¬ 
ing a fuss. On the other hand, let your performance 
be brief; or, if ever so good, it will be very tiresome. 
When a lady sits down to the piano-forte, some gen¬ 
tleman should attend her, arrange the music-stool, 
ana turn over the leaves. Ladies should accept in¬ 
troductions only from relatives and intimate friends. 
Ladies bow instead of oourtosying. A lady should 
never seem to understand an indelicate expression, 
much less use one. In ascending staircases with 
ladies, gentlemen should go at their side or before 
them. 

A lady offers a chair to a gentleman, but asks a 
lady to sit on the sofa. In winter the piaoes of 
honor are the corners of the flre-plao* 
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Our Friends have no doubt notioed that wo bays 
aide a change in our Fashion department. This 
as been in accordance with numerous suggestions 
and requests to popularise the style of our Fashion 
articles, use less French terms, etc. The ladies are 
not all French scholars, especially in the remote in¬ 
terior, afar from cities and towns; and even those 
who are, do not always care to have their knowledge 
tasked. It is one thing to have a smattering of 
French, and another to understand all the French 
terms used in these Fashion articles, many of which 
are purely technical. Moreover, it is a rule laid 
down by some of the moot distinguished rhetori¬ 
cians, that foreign terms should be used as little 
as possible, since the purpose of every good writer 
should be to be clearly understood, and erudition is 
in no country so general as to permit the moss of 
readers to appreciate quotations from foreign lan¬ 
guages. It is a very vicious habit that many of our 
recent English and American writers have fallen 
into, of constantly using expressions from the 
French, German, Latin, Spanish and Italian lan¬ 
guages. It is a trick of the trade, and is often used 
to make a show of learning and sense, where there is 
very little of either to illustrate or elucidate an idea. 

“ Do You us Air to encourage American Liter¬ 
ature V* writes one of our literary friends. Certainly 
* ve do, as far as we can afford it. But we distinctly 
vish it to be understood that we do not publish this 
magazine for the mere gratification of American wri¬ 
ters. If the public, for whose taste we cater, desire us 
to minister to the growth of native literature, it should 
furnish us with the means of doing so. Hence those 
who talk so loudly about our duty to take the produc¬ 
tions of this or that professional author, should exert 
themselves to extend the circulation of this magazine. 

Of one thing we can assure some of the persons 
who have written to us on this subject, that we mean 
to give as muoh variety as possible to the contents 
of this periodical. We cannot do this by employing 
the same set of writers every month, for, as each of 
them generally writes pretty much in the same strain, 
and has some special vein of literature to which he 
or she is devoted, ono number of Graham would 
be a specimen for a year or two. We, therefore, feel 
it our duty to change the writers as frequently as 
possible, and, however it may offend some of our old 
friends, we can, under such circumstances, employ no 
contributors from whom we shall be obliged to take 
whatever they write, at so much per page. If this 
offend certain writers we oannot help it, and are 
prepared to survive their anger. Some of tho best 
articles we publish are from writers who do not give 
their names. A few professional authors have fallen 
into the error of supposing that because no names 
are given, these articles are not original. But even 
if they were not, wo should be far from considering 
that an objection to any article. We would much 
rather give good selected matter than original trash. 
We mean to make Graham's Magazine the organ of 
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American talent But in order to do so we do not 
feel it necessary to consign it to the entire possession 
of professional mediocrity. Every man or woman 
in cur midst who follows the business of authorship 
is not necessarily possessed of a talent for writing, 
or deserving of encouragement. Thousands have 
an itch for that sort of thing, but precious few have 
the divine faculty. It has been the general com¬ 
plaint among the reading public, that the magazine 
writers of our country were all of a kind, all wrote 
alike, and had no variety in their styles, specialities, 
etc. It is to this dissatisfaction that the sucoess of 
Harper's Magazine has been attributed. 

Editorial Brilliancy. —Many persons think it 
the especial requisite of editorial articles that they 
should glitter, no matter whether with the meritri- 
cious sheen of tinsel, or with the better polish of 
pure gold. Common sense, depth, reason, elegance, 
taste, reflection, are at a discount in this age of show. 
No matter how good the editorial articles of a news¬ 
paper or periodical may be, it is demanded that they 
should be flippant, slip-shod, abusive, vulgar, outrfl, 
extravagant, or they do not suit the appreciation of 
the blazi people, to whom everything is insipid which 
is not extraordinary. Now we admit the impeach¬ 
ment in our own case. We do not aspire to please 
the determinedly fastidious. To those who have 
worn themselves out by a life of licentious indul¬ 
gence, we do not feel bound to cater. For their par¬ 
ticular gratification we might be “ brilliant," by en¬ 
gaging tho editorial services of some literary woman 
of tainted name, whose style would savor of tho 
badinage of a familiar epistle. Or by engaging 
some bad-hearted or restless literary man, who would 
make our pages the vehicle for his personal spleen. 
The Magazine would then be brilliant with his attacks 
upon every body. We might easily get up a repu¬ 
tation for brilliancy in this way, by rendering our¬ 
selves notorious. But it would be the lustre of a 
stinking fish on a dark night. We prefer addressing 
our pages to ladies and gentlemen of refinement* 
delicacy and good sense. 

L. S. G. It is actually refreshing to receive your' 
complaints (?), and we almost regret that the perfec¬ 
tion of our future arrangements will not frimish you 
with an opportunity to renew them. Fdw are 
aware of the immense care and labor which are 
necessary to issue a single number of “ Graham 
and when we inform you that we bad three number! 
to prepare in the space that is usually allotted to 
one, we know that you will pardon us. 

N. 0. R. Please accept our thanks for your ex¬ 
treme kindness in so politely furnishing us with a 
specimen of your chirography and poetical taste. 
You overpower us ; but as we have the latert edition 
of the work, wo most respectfully bog leave to make 
our own selections. Permit ns, also, to differ with you 
as regards the title; we consider the original better 
adapted to the subject than the one you name. 
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Otra Fashion Plate is so highly finished and 
elaborately designed in style, finish, and coloring, 
that none can fail to perceive the least change or 
modification in the prevailing mode . Elegance, 
ease, and comfort are so gracefully blended, and the 
style is so perfectly adapted to the season, that all 
our lady readers will be delighted with the pattern. 
Light gossamer fabrics or silks are necessarily worn 
for comfort, and laces, mantillas, capes, etc., &ie 
made to correspond. Mnch taste may be displayed 
in the choice of colors, as regards complexion, 
height, etc., and we give a few hints as adapted to 
the different varieties: 

Fancy colors are most becoming to persons of a 
sanguine temperament and florid complexion. 

For ladies with light complexions, fair hair and 
rosy cheeks, the various shades of blue are quite be- 
ooming; where the countenance is quite pale, buff 
or white should be preferred. 

Brown colors are becoming to persons of sandy 
complexion. Generally, however, those colors are 
more worn by elderly persons, and those of mature 
HP’ 

Large plaids are becoming on tall persons; the 
same may be said of flounced dresses. The effect of 
stripes is to increase the height of the person. 

A plain dress is always becoming, and she who 
dresses plainly will never dress unfashionably. Next 
to plainness, is neatness of dress, and taste in the 
selection of color. 

THE FASHIONS 

For this month, though somewhat similar to those 
of last year, are exceedingly elegant and recherche. 
Light gossamer fabrics have entirely superseded silk 
and moire-antique; and the new materials present 
the greatest variety of style and color. Fashion has 
fled from the cities, and we find it resuscitated in its 
greatest magnifloence, at the springs and watering 
places. _ 

PROMENADE COSTUMES. 

Organdie Robes with three and five flounces, are 
elegant morning costumes. Double skirts are very 
fashionable and much worn, especially at summer 
resorts. Grenadines, with flounced and plain skirts, 
and Bareges flounced, are best adapted to the season, 
and make a charming appearance. 

EVENING DRESS. 

Tulle robes embroidered with chenellle and crape, 
and white silk illusion, with double skirts, are the 
most fashionable modes. We have seen some mag¬ 
nificent patterns of the above styles at the exten¬ 
sive establishment of T. W. Evans A Co., Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia. • _ 

BONNETS. 

The most fashionable are of the Pamela form, 
those of rice straw are beautiful. The curtains are 
wider than ever, and hang down on the neck like 
the points of fan chons. 8ky blue or pink silk, or 


crape mixed with white crape, forms a pretty bonnet 
At the edge of the front we frequently see a broad rib¬ 
bon turned over, the narrower part inside, and the 
wider covering nearly the whole of the front outside; 
the curtain is ornamented in the same style. The slo¬ 
ping shape is more worn than the round or flat 
crowns. Flowers and feathers are worn in great, 
profusion on dress bonnets. 

The above is a plain and concise statement of the 
latest styles for the month. In the preceding, we 
present full particulars and descriptions for elegant 
and fashionable toilette, as worn by the elite of Lon¬ 
don and Paris. 

The costume worn by her Miyesty, the Queen of 
England, on the celebration of her birth-day, con¬ 
sisted of a train of light blue silk, embroidered all 
over with a palm pattern in gold, silver and red, 
trimmed with silver blonde, and bunches of orohi- 
dean'flowers; the petticoat of white satin had a bouf¬ 
fant of white tulle, and bunches of flowers to corres¬ 
pond to the train. The diadem was of diamonds 
and opals. The Princess Royal wore a train of rich 
pink glace silk, trimmed with Newport lace and rib¬ 
bons ; the dress of Newport lace, over a pink glace 
silk skirt, trimmed with ribbons and lillies of the val¬ 
ley. The head dress consisted of feathers,' lappets 
and lilies of the valley. 

All the novelties in dress for the present month 
are adapted to the style of toilette to be worn at the 
seaside and the watering places. The richest arti¬ 
cles and the most elaborate compositions are em¬ 
ployed for the summer. _ 

TOR BREAKFAST WRAPPERS 
The preference is given to the Tissue de chine, a new 
silk material, the prettiest of which has a dove col¬ 
ored ground. They are open made in front, display¬ 
ing a richly embroidered underdress of white cam¬ 
bric. The habit shirt of this eostume is made of 
muslin, with embroidered muslin insertions, through 
which are run narrow white taffetas ribbons ; the 
trimming is a vandyked edged Valenciennes lace, a 
little gathered. The front of the Jbody forming a 
breast piece, is composed, as well as the body of the 
habit shirt, of two rows of embroidered insertions, 
alternating with rows of bouillonnes. The same 
frill trims the edge. _ 

TOR MORNING DISHABILLE 
At the watering places or in the country, nothing is 
fresher and prettier than a cavaco of pique, with a 
skirt of the same. For the warm weather many 
muslin robes, embroidered all over in sprigs, will be 
worn the front of the dress is ornamented in the 
apron 4 style j the corsage is trimmed with muslin, 
the same as the dress, and has lappets; the sleeves 
are half tight as for as the elbow, and are there ter¬ 
minated with a puffing and a fiounoe. In the puf¬ 
fing there is run a colored ribbon ; if the under slip 
is of blue, pink, or yellow, the ribbon is of the same 
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color; at the bottom of the skirt is a very deep hem. broidered silk, or of plain tulle, covered with chenille 
Many corsages in light materials are simply gather- braiding or bands of velvet, with one or two flounces 
ed at the waist and have a belt. of deep lace. The mantles, generally, terminate in 

- abounded point behind. There are many fancy 

dinner and evenino toilette. mantles composed of pink, blue or white silk, deco- 

Low necked dresses are much in vogue; over the rated with ruches, and bordered with long fringes, 
shoulders is worn a fancy fichu, somo of lace, Undersleeves are very full, consisting of puffs, 
others of insertion and bouillonnes; muslin mantelets with ribbon or velvet ornaments. Jaconet and mus- 
and white canzous enjoy a largo share of public favor, lin collars are exclusively confined to dishabille. 
For foil dress, scarf mantalets are composed of em- High necked robes have revers forming braces. 
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NO. 3* 


HELEN OF TROY 


Centuries ago, when ancient Greece wae in her 
palmiest days of love and chivalry, there was 
bora a maid, who rivaled the softest beams of 
the morning sun, in her beauty and loveliness. 
As years grew on, the lovely bud expanded into 
the fall bloom of womanhood, and the wondering 
senses became lost in the contemplation of her 
charms and attractions. She was so fair, that 
the lily paled, and the gentle violet hid its mo¬ 
dest head, to blush unseen, at her approach. 
She w m more beautiful 

-“ than painting can express 

Or youthful poets fancy when they love 

and to her 

K Nature was so lavish of her store 
That she bestow'd until she had no move.” 

To her beauty was added all those graceful 
accomplishments, which were practised in those 
days; and her gentle bearing and refined taste 
gave a pure and intellectual caste to her form 
and actions, that incited and retained the admi¬ 
ration and respect of all who knew her. Her 
beauty and accomplishments became proverbial 
throughout the world, and 

“ At her feet were- laid 
The scepters of the earth, exposed on heaps, 

To choose where she would reign." 

Being of royal parentage, the benefit of the 
State was consulted more than her personal pre¬ 
ferences ; and she was bound in marriage to a 
Spartan king of exalted renown. The time sped 
quickly on, with nothing to mar the even tenor 
of their tranquil ease and happiness, until Paris, 
the prince of Troy, arrived at their Court on a 
tour of pleasure and observation. He was re¬ 
ceived with the most distinguished kindness; 
and himself and suite installed in the royal pal¬ 
ace. It seemed as if Fate had destined that these 
two, each the most perfect of their kind, should 
meet; and as they met—they loved. Their pas¬ 
sion was mntnal, and each reciprocated with 
ardor the other's affection. 

It was upon a lovely morning. The sun rose 
bright and beautiful in all the grandeur of its 
magnificence. The gloomy darkness had mood¬ 
ily yielded to the gentle influence of its rays, 
and the obscure dawn was being lost amid the 
18 


purity and lustre of its light—when Paris and 
Helen met by their first appointment. It was a 
beautiful time. Nature had just awoke, flushed in 
beauty; the birds carolled, the balmy dew spark¬ 
led with delight, and every thing was filled with 
enjoyment. The perfumed air, laden with its 
sweets, was borne pure and fresh upon the morn¬ 
ing breeze; heaven was wreathed in its sunniest 
smiles; and the leafy trees offered a shadowed 
screen, for them to breathe their mutual vows of 
love and passion. 

Leaning lovingly on his arm, she gazed with 
enraptured eyes upon his perfect, god-like form; 
and listened with ecstacy to the ceaseless strain 
of honied words which he poured into her ear. 
Her beautiful form trembled with delight, and her 
heaving bosom bespoke the ecstacy of her enjoy¬ 
ment. Paris, bending low, spoke softly to her, as 
if he was jealous lest the air should steal some 
endearing sound from her ravished ear. His low, 
musical voice faltered with emotion, and his eyes 
spoke the silent language of his soul. 

How beautiful they were. One rivaled the 
gorgeous beams of the morning sun, in brilliancy 
and attraction; while the other personified the 
mellowed light of the languid moon, in. the beauty 
of her grace and loveliness. 

“And will such love last?" gently sighed 
Helen, as if awakening from some spell. “Will 
not time-" 

“Timet what is time?—except when absent 
from you. Oh! Helen,, that thought pains me 
to the soul; I could not survive our separation. 
Come, fly with me to my happy home. We will 
have no tiiqg r no change; our lives shall bo but 
one ceaseless strain of love and eigoyment. Quit 
these unhappy ties, which bind yon to a life of 
misery. The past shall be forgotten in the joy¬ 
ous future; and we will be so happy that each 
moment will but add a new lustre to the last," 
and sinking on his knees, he clasped her form in 
a passionate- embrace. Helen was stupified at 
the proposition; she was so absorbed ini her 
love, that the thought of separation had never 
oocurred to her mind, and she was overpowered 
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with her feelings. Duty and love struggled in 
her bosom, and she could barely control herself. 

“ Oh, Paris, you fill mo with emotion. Cease 
such solicitations, they pain me—you forget our 
positions,” and a flood of tears relieved her agi¬ 
tation. 

“ Consider my—our love, and the pain of be¬ 
ing forever separated. It would be death. 
Since I first seen you, I have had but one 

thought, one hope, one object, and that was- 

Helen! oh, death, a thousand deaths are prefer¬ 
able to this agony,” and overcome with emotion, 
he sank exhausted at her feet 

Helen’s heart was moved, and as the doting 
mother hangs over her suffering child, so did she 
over the prostrate form of Paris. All the finer 
feelings of her nature were aroused, and she 
could not resist the promptings of her love. She 
chafed his temples, and kissed the flowing tears 
from his burning brow. Paris grew pacified 
with her caresses, and taking advantage of her 
softened nature, obtained her consent for their 
flight. It was growing late, and with a long and 
passionate embrace, they parted by different 
paths to reach the palace unobserved. 

As there was to bo great feasting and dancing 
at the palace that night, in honor of the guest, 
it was so arranged between the lovers, that one 
should feign indisposition, while the other, dur¬ 
ing the pleasure and excitement of the entertain¬ 
ment, should endeavor to leave without attract¬ 
ing observation. One wing of the palace extend¬ 
ed far out into the sea, with postern gate, and 
flight of steps descending to the water; and as 
the ships of Paris were anchored near this spot, 
it was determined to make their escape by these 
means. Helen and Paris hastened to make their 
arrangements, and only awaited night to effect 
their purpose. 

Towards evening, the sun's bright fac$ was 
darkened by a cloud, and as it lowered upon its 
surface all grew hushed and still, as if silenced 
by the frown. Others gathered and concentrated, 
until the bright blue sky was overshadowed with 
their sombre hues, and heaven wept at the sud¬ 
den change. As night approached, foreboding 
clouds swept athwart the blackened sky, and 
were quickly followed by the raging storm. The 
ships of Paris, mercilessly tossed upon the 
foaming billows, put out to sea. Helen shudder¬ 
ed at each blast, and it appeared to her guilty 
conscience, as if Heaven had interposed to save 
her from the final step. She recalled the scenes j 
of the morning; dwelt upon each word that Paris 
had spoken, and concluded that it was too late to 
retract her promise. Love triumphed over every 
other feeling, and she awaited with impatience 
the hour for their flight. 

Paris, taking advantage of the storm, ordered 
the most of his ships to put out to sea, and 


make fell speed for Troy, so that they could 
prepare for his reception. The storm so far 
served his purpose, and they went bounding be¬ 
fore the wind to their destination. The hour 
drew nigh, and the storm somewhat abated. An 
occasional gleam of lightning showed the argosy, 
which was destined for their escape, lashed to 
the palace pier, and all was prepared for their 
reception and escape. 

The hour arrived. Helen accompanied by two 
of her maids, grouped their way to the palace 
gate, by the light of their flickering torches. 
She was exceedingly agitated, and inquired the 
support of her attendants to sustain her. As thev 
opened the ponderous gate, the wind extinguish¬ 
ed the torches, and left them in total darkness. 

Paris, to prevent suspicion, attended the royal 
entertainment. When the storm came on, he was 
nervous with apprehension; and, as it increased 
in force, his fears were unbounded. “ What if 
our flight be delayed? How can I again obtain 
her consent?” and a host of doubts came 
crowding through his mind. Helen had feigned 
sickness, and he could not gain admittance to her 
presence; every thing was disarranged, and he 
grew nearly distracted. There was no other 
course but to abide the issue, and he prepared 
for the result. After carefully arraying his 
person in the richest and most costly apparel, 
he was ushered into the presence of the king, his 
royal host. But few had assembled, and as Helen 
had intentionally absented herself, the time 
grew heavily along. The king most graciously 
tendered Paris the seat at his side, and entered 
into conversation with him respecting the bear¬ 
ing and appearance of his nobles. As the hour 
approached, he grow restless and inattentive, 
which, the king observing, he pleasantly re¬ 
marked: “That he probably detained him from 
some lovely fair one, who was grieving at his 
absence.” Paris, laboring under excitement, 
conscience-stricken, and nervous from anxiety, 
grew deadly pale, and fairly trembled with appre¬ 
hension. Could he possibly know their inten¬ 
tion? Had Helen relented, and exposed their 
meeting? Should he explain all, and beg for 
clemency? flashed like lightning through his 
brain. He was startled, and his fears allayed 
by the merry laugh of the unsuspecting monarch, 
who had observed his embarrassment, and attri¬ 
buted it to some love affair. 

41 Ha! ha! Paris, the irresistible Paris, 
caught in love's meshes! Who is the fair one ? 
Ha! ha! The queen must hear of this. Ha! 
ha!” and calling to one of the ushers, he pro¬ 
ceeded to give him instructions to carry the mes¬ 
sage to the queen. It was the hour. Helen's 
absence would be discovered, and all would be 
lost. What could be done ? There was but one 
plan, and that a bold one—but it must be aooom- 
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pushed. He know that he could depart without 
offending the king, who wonld naturally suppose 
that he had accepted his implied permission to 
leave, or wonld think that he wished to hide his 
embarrassment. He hastily arose, approached 
the door, and beckoning the man of arms (who 
guarded the entrance,) towards him, he gave 
orders, in the name of the king, to arrest the usher 
as soon as he entered the hall, and to oonflne him 
until the next day. The soldier took his stand 
to obey the command, and Paris leaped down the 
stairs to the postern gate—fear adding speed to 
his flight. As he passed along, he snatched a 
torch from one of the stands in the lengthy hall, 
and hastened towards the gate. 

When the torches were extinguished, Helen 
was filled with fear and apprehension. It was 
pitchy dark, and the wind came moaning and 
howling along in frightful gusts. The ponderous 
gate was clanging against tho wall, and the vast 
hall re-echoed with the sound. All would be 
alarmed. They were petrified with fear, and 
their strength deserted them. It was past the 
hour, and Paris had not come. Helen’s heart 
failed her, and she would have given worlds to 
regain her chamber. The ftill magnitude of the 
sin she was about to commit presented itself J 
tc her in aU its force, and she revolted from 
its accomplishment. Exerting her remaining: 
strength, she grouped her way into the hall, and 
hastened towards her apartment, in hopes of 
escaping detection. 

Paris pursued his rapid flight, and as he turned 
an angle, heard the clash of the gate against the 
wall. Filled with alarm, he increased his speed, 
and when near the gate, met Helen and her 
maids advanoing. She screamed with affright at 
his sudden appearance and haggard countenance. 

“Come, hasten, or we will be detected I” he 
hastily exclaimed, as he approached. “That 
noise will alarm the sentinels. Quick!” 

“Forgive me, Paris, but I—I cannot go,” 
sobbed Helen, laboring under the most intense 
agitation. 

Had a thunder-bolt faUen at the feet of Paris, 
he could not have been more astonished; he 
doubted his senses, but as Helen did not advance, 
he realized the truth. 

“Not go! Impossible! God, I shall be dis¬ 
tracted. Not go—when every thing is completed, 
and we are here to put it into execution. Then 
* know that I have forfeited my life with the king; 
that his minions will now soon surround us, and 
that I have done this for your sake. Oh! Helen, 
do not change at such an hour. Why did you 
writ until our happiness was so near bring per¬ 
fected? But you will go. Hark! they now ap¬ 
proach; they will soon be here. Come, oome, 

I say, or my life must pay the forfeit of your 
indecision.” 


“lam yours! Haste! They come!” 

They hurried to the gate. For the first time 
he thought of the pier; it was long and narrow, 
and the darkness was impenetrable. Even if the 
torch was not extinguished by the wind, they 
could not carry it, as it would lead to detection. 
They could not group their way; there was no 
time, and a miss-step was certain destruction. 
The footsteps were hastily approaching, Helen 
remembered the pier, and her heart sank within 
her. 

“The pier—the pier!” she shrieked. “We 
are lost!” 

They were at the gate. The footsteps sounded 
clear and distinct They neared the angle, 
Paris cast the torch into the raging sea, and 
hastily bidding them to ding to each other, he 
boldly stepped into that sea of darkness—his 
soul centered in his object. After a few steps, 
he struck against some object 

“ Is that you, my Prince ?” exclaimed a voice. 

“Yes, my good Birados. Hasten! How oan 
we reach the galley ? They are upon us!” 

“ Follow the line of men; they have joined 
hands, and form a chain to the stairway. Hasten, 
my prince; I oan see the glimmer of their torches. 
Men, as the prince and ladies pass, follow in their 
wake—not too close—but speed.” 

They are aboard. The cable is cut, and the 
galley melts into the darkness. Helen, overcome 
with her extraordinary feelings and exertions, 
sinks down utterly exhausted, while Paris en¬ 
deavors to sooth her with endearing words and 
caresses. Finally she is pacified, and steadily 
gazes upon those eyes* which peer so lovingly 
into her own. The difficulties encountered, and 
the agony that she suffered, is soon forgot in her 
present happiness. Paris, delighted at her 
speedy recovery, and anxious to divert her mind, 
summons the wary Birados to his presence. As 
he approached, Paris rose to meet him, and friend¬ 
ly extended his hand. 

“ My brave Birados, how came you to arrive 
so opportunely?” 

“Well, you see, my prince,” answered the 
rough, but noble seaman, “when I heard the 
heavy gate beating against the wall, I knew that 
the noise and strangeness of the occurrence 
would alarm the sentinels, and knowing that 
some one must have opened it, I supposed it 
might be either you, or those that you expected, 
and I hastened to the rescue.” 

“ For which promptness, we have to thank you 
for our safe deliverance,” said Paris, and Helen 
smiled her assent. 

“ Well, my prince, it was so pitchy dark, that 
we had to feel our way,” continued the elated 
seaman; “ and that there might be some 

danger, I ordered them to remain in the position 
you found them, so that the others oeuld find 
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their way in ease they were wanted. As it hap¬ 
pened, yon arrived jnst as the row was formed, 
and—” 

“We owe our safety and happiness to your 
precaution; for which, we proclaim yon admiral 
of our fleets, and grant you five thousand pieces 
a year. I have long known your worth and 
efficiency, and only waited a fitting opportunity 
to confer this favor. May you be as contented 
as you are worthy of it.” 

Bir&dos could not find words to express his 
thanks, and as he stood in silent amusement, 
Helen gracefully advanced, and taking a valuable 
chain from her lovely neck, bade him stoop 
his head, and as he sank upon his knees, she 
gracefoUy threw it over his weather-beaten brow. 
“ I must join the prince in tendering you some 
token of our esteem, accept this, and keep it in 
remembrance of the donor.” 

Birados was overcome with their kindness ^nd 
condescension * and as he rose, endeavored to 
stammer out his thanks, but the prince inter¬ 
rupted him, saying: 

“ That his silence was more expressive than 
words and as he could no longer control his 
happy emotions, he retreated to the deck. 

Upon the arrival of the argosies in Troy, 
which had been despatched previous to the 
escape, all exerted themselves to complete the 
gorgeous preparations for their reception. 
Wealth was lavished, and art ta?ed to its utmost 
extent, to perfect the arrangements; and upon 
every thing being completed, the galleys hove in 
sight. All Troy had gaily assembled to greet and 
witness the arrival, and the beach was lined for 
miles with the anxious populace. As they neared 
the shore, the air came laden with the joyous 
shouts of the multitude; the music swelled upon 
the breeze; and emblazoned banners waved an 
exultant welcome. Helen was handed from the 
galley by Priam, the King of Troy, to a triumphal 
car, drawn by twelve milk-white steeds. Costly 
tapestry was spread from the beach to the city 
gates, and as the car advanced, the path was 
strewn with the rarest flowers. It was the tri¬ 
umph of beauty; bards sang verses to her charms, 
and all strived to attract her attention. Helen 
could only smile her thanks. 

“ Her tears her only eloquence.’ 

How different from these pompous triumphs 
were the Beenes which were being enacted in 
Greece. Upon the discovery of the flight, rage 
was unbounded; all flew to arms, and made 
the private wrong a nation’s cause. “ Revenge I” 
was the public cry, and it was echoed from hill 
to hill, thousands answered the call, and came 
flocking to the standard. Immense armies were 
raised, ships built, and munitions stored, in an 
incredible space of timo; and Troy awoke from 
her revelry, to find herself besieged. Lamenta¬ 


tions were useless; there was no recourse but 
defence, and they prepared to resist their assail¬ 
ants. 

Helen was aroused from her infatuation to a 
full sense of her unhappy situation. Upon one 
side was arraigned her friends and countrymen 
to avenge her abduction; and on the other, her 
lover and adopted nation to defend her person. 
Both had her sympathies. She could not realize 
the idea of being the sole cause of the dreadful 
struggle; but sank into a morbid lethargy, from 
whioh nothing could arouse her. Seated at her 
loom, with her maids around her, she devoted 
her time to weaving representations of the mo^t 
distinguished deeds and actions of the war. She 
pursued this course for upwards of nine years, 
during which time, the siege was carried on and 
sustained, without any material advantage to 
either of the opponents. 

The Greeks, finding that their utmost effoits 
were unavailing, resolved to accomplish through 
stratagem, what they had failed to do by force. 
Their leader, the crafty Ulysses, gave out that 
the siege was n6w abandoned, and after making 
an offering to the gods, for their safe return, 
they would sail for Greece. The welcome report 
spreads, and all Troy rejoices at the prospect of 
their deliverance. The Greeks build a monster 
horse of wood, cover it with furs, fill it with 
chosen warriors, and apparently depart for home. 
The long-besieged Trojans, rejoicing in their 
liberty, oome bounding over tho plain. They 
examine the deserted spot of their departed 
foes; and gaze with wonder upon the vast pro¬ 
portions of the colossal horse. Some advise 
that it be cast into the sea or burnt; while 
others, fearing to offend the gods, insist that it 
be carried into the city, as a trophy of their vic¬ 
torious arms. They divide upon the subject, 
when Laocoon steps forward, and thus exhorts 
them:— 

“What l has ten years not sufficed to teach 
you the wiliness of your foes ? Have you so 
soon forgot the crafty Ulysses, that you give 
credence to his words ? Cast the monster into 
the deep, or make a sacrifice of its massive car¬ 
cass ! Why do you hesitate ? It is thus, that I 
treat the works of the perfidious Greeks,” and 
seizing a javelin, he hurled it with all his force 
against the horse’s rugged side, whioh reverbe¬ 
rated with a dull, mocking sound at the blow. 
The Trojans Bet up a cry of horror at this sacri¬ 
legious treatment of an offering; and shuddered 
as they gazed upon the perpetrator of the auda¬ 
cious act. Just then, a Grecian youth is brought 
in prisoner, his simple tale and youthful grace 
win the confidence of the Trojans, and he leads 
them to their destruction. He tells them how 
Minerva and Neptune had appeared unto the 
Greeks, and commanded them to sacrifice one of 
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their youths to one, and to build an offering for 
the other, which could not enter the gates of 
Troy. How he was chosen for the one, and his 
escape from his cruel countrymen; and how the 
monster horse was constructed for the other. He 
said that if they could once get the horse into the 
city, certain destruction would follow the Greeks. 
All gars credence to his words, and an occur¬ 
rence of the next day served to convince them 
that he spoke the truth. Laoeoon, who had so 
boldly defied the gods, was making sacrifices to 
Neptune, on the beach. His two sons were 
assisting him, and he invoked the aid of that 
deity to destroy the Greeks, on their homeward 
passage. Even as he spoke, two large serpents 
roffe from the sea, and made directly for them. 
Escape was impossible, and they awaited their 
doom with fear and trembling. They coiled 
around Laoeoon and his sons, crushed them to 
death, and raising their crest, started for the 
sea. The Trojans looked upon this as the 
punishment of his audacity, and all hastened to 
convey the horse into Troy. After much labor , 
it was raised over the wall, and placed in the 
citadel. All Troy was delighted with the achieve¬ 
ment, and the city was one scene of excitement 
and carousing. 

It was midnight, there was nothing to disturb 
the solemn silence which reigned, except the 
ceaseless murmur of the mighty ocean, and an 
occasional shout, which came and melted away 
into the prevailing stillness. The form of the 
Grecian captive stole silently along, until he ap¬ 
proached the massive horse; he then paused, and 
peering stealthily around to see if he had 
escaped observation and was not followed, he 
gave three distinct raps upon the ponderous hoof. 
The sound was taken up and eohood through its 
cavernous depths; a rumbling sound followed, 
and a concealed door was cautiously opened 
from the side. Ladders were let down, and the 
Greeks silently descended. Not a word was 
spoken. Each quietly took his post, and when 
all had assembled, the order to advance was 
given in a guarded tone, and they silently pro¬ 
ceeded to their work. As they passed along, 
bodies were detached to the different houses. 
None were spared 1 A smothered shriek or groan 
would burst upon the startled ear, and end in 
gurgling sounds; once a piercing shriek floated 
on the irind, and then silenced into the stillness of 
death. The drowsy sentinel of the palace gate 
becamo disturbed at the unusual sounds, and 
gave the alarm. It was too late, they were ap¬ 
proaching. Aged Prinra was aroused from his 
slumber by the shrieks which now rent the air. 
He assumed his royal robes of state, and seated 
upon his throne, he calmly awaited death. The 
tumult increased, and the clashing of swords 
was heard in the hall. Bloody Phyrrus, a fero¬ 


cious Greek, rushed into the royal chamber. 
Priam sat unmoved, indifferent to his fate. 
Phyrrus stopped to gaze upon him ; his brutal 
nature was filled with admiration, as he surveyed 
the calm dignity aud firmness of the aged 
monarch. 

“ Why delay? Do you hope to fright my 
soul V 9 spoke Priam. “ Strike, dastard, strike.” 

The savage Greek sprang upon him with a 
| bound, and thrust his sword, reeking with the 
blood of former victims, through his noble per¬ 
son. He gave a groan, and sank into the seat— 
a corpse. 

Paris and Helen were filled with the utmost 
alarm. 14 The GreeksJ” “ the Greeks 1” was the 
cry which fell upon their startled ears, and 
their blood curdled at the sound. Paris arrayed 
himself in armor, seized a sword, and hastily 
barricaded the door. Helen was entirely over¬ 
come, and sank upon the floor. 

“Haste! haste!” exclaimed Paris: “take 
the private stairway. Nerve yourself; there is 
no time for delay.” 

“Bnt you—you, Paris.” 

“I will follow. Away! they come;” and as 
ho spoke there was a knock at the door. Helen 
hastened to the stairway, and Paris sprang 
towards the door. Another knock followed; 
the door was broken from its fastenings, and 
Phyrrus fell into the room. Paris attacked him. 
They had barely crossed their weapons, when 
another form hastily approached, and in a stento¬ 
rian voice exclaimed: 

“Hold!!! This is my affair.” Helen’s hus¬ 
band stood as an avenger before the author of 
his wrongs. Both paused, and he bid Phyrrus 
to guard the door. 

“Jiet none enter,” he coldly added, and then 
advanced towards Paris, who stood like a lion at 
bay. He was prepared to die, hut resolved to 
sell his life dearly. Not a word was spoken. 
Each gazed upon the other with the concentrated 
hate of years embodied in their eyes, and simul¬ 
taneously advanced for the attack. Paris fought 
with desperation; it was his only hope. His 
opponent saw before him the object of his hate, 
the perpetrator of his wrongs, and the cause of 
all his anguish and suffering, and he fought with 
the vigor of a demon. Nothing could withstand 
his fiendish cuts. Paris was compelled to retreat. 
His blows followed upon each other so quick, 
that they appeared incessant, and he could only 
guard himself by withdrawing. A grim smile 
sent terror to the soul of Paris. He knew that 
it proclaimed his death—for so soon as he 
reached the wall, his movements would be stop¬ 
ped and his minutes numbered. 

The blows rained down; death was inevitable 
unless he could turn his adversary, and he ex¬ 
erted his utmost efforts and skill to effect that 
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purpose. Desperation added strength to his 
powers, but it was useless. He neared the 
wall. His opponent redoubled his energies to 
force him to it; the struggle was for life or 
death, and each strove to oonquer. The arm of 
Paris touched the wall, and the next blow of his ad¬ 
versary’s sword went crashing through his skull. 

Phyrrus rushed by, and sprang through the 
door leading to the private stairway. Passing 
down the steps he found himself in a place of 
worship. Kneeling at an altar was a female 
form; he rudely raised her, and peered into her 
face. 

“ Ha! Helen of Troy,” he exultingly shouted, 
“ by the gods, this is-” 

“ Oh, spare me! spare me!” pleaded Helen, 
felling on her kneos. 

“Spare you I Who did you spare? No! 


Had you a thousand lives I would kill them all,” 
and Beizing her by the hair, he plunged his 
bloody'sword into her snowy bosom. 

“May all so die who tarnish the name of 
Greece,” exclaimed a solemn voice. 

“ My husband!” shrieked Helen, and expired. 

The Greeks, in the retribution of the wrongs 
which had been inflicted upon them, knew no 
limit to their vengeance. The Trojans were 
slain, the city destroyed, and to this day its 
location is a matter of conjecture. Not a stone 
was left upon another; everything was cast into 
the sea, and the ground within the eity limits 
ploughed up, and planted with trees. It was 
only after all means were used to sink its very 
name into oblivion, that the Greeks were satisfied 
with their work, and only then did they return 
home—the exulting avengers of a private wrong. 


THE HAPPIEST DAYS. 


BY 0. r. OBNB. 


“ Sweet childhood’s sunny hours are gone, 
Its merry sports and plays. 

And thou hast lost, my fair young girl, 

Thy brightest, happiest days.” 

She tossed the ringlets from her brow, 

With movements full of grace, 

And joyous smile, like sunlight, played 
Upon her lovely face. 

“ Oh, I was free as any bird 
That sings upon the bough, 

And my careless hoart was lightly swayed— 
Yet my happiest days are now. 

My little griefs were deep to me, 

Full often fell my tears; 

Shadow and sunshine chase the hours 
In childhood’s flying years.” 

“ Ah, note thy happiest days are o’er. 

Thou shalt see care and grief. 

Thou hast won to woman’s sad estate— 

Thy girlish life was brief. 

Others have ever cared for thee, 

Now thou must care for them. 

And many a dark and surging tido 
Thy feeble strength must stem.” 

She answered, while the love-light dear 
Beamed from her earnest eyes : 

“My girlhood’s hours were pleasant hours, 
Made glad by many ties. 

Yet still they had, ’mid all their glee, 

Some darkly clouded skies; 

They had their so? rows and their sins 
That still like phantoms rise. 

But now with my sweet babes to lead. 

Or in my arms to bear. 

With my beloved his strength to give 
And all my burdens share. 


How ean I to the past look back 
Or let care doud my brow, 

Toil for the loved is sweet, is light. 

My happiest days are now.” 

“ Thou art grown old; thy hair is gray; 

Thy graceful charms are fled. 

Thy youth is gone, thy heart is cold, 

Thy loved are with the dead. 

The world has no allurements now, 

Thou standest on Death’s shore, 

The sunlight past; the darkness near; 

Thy happiest days are o'er.” 

She answered, while a heavenly light 
O’er each mild feature streamed 
As if the soul’s angelic rays 
Through mortal ruins beamed: 

“I am indeed grown old; my years 
Are drawing near their end; 

They have left me on my pathway lone— 
Lover and child, and friend. 

Alone, yet not alone am I, 

They commune with mo still; 

The world is all shut out; they come 
My soul with joy to fill. 

Alone, yet not alone am I, 

My God doth guide my way ; 

Still by the hand he leadeth me, 

Nor leadeth mo astray. 

I see tho heaven that lies beyond 
What seems so dark to thee; 

I see, I hear the angel band 
That wait to welcome me. 

The harp is ready for my hand, 

The crown attends my brow, 

For my Redeemer is my strength— 

My happiest days aro now.” 
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A STORY FROM REAL LIFE 


BY ANN W. OUBTIS. 


CHAPTER L 

Fur from the maddening crowd’s Ignoble strife, 

They kept the even tenor of their way*—G ekt. 

“Don’t you think it is time for Riohard to be 
, here, mother?" said Margaret Manning as she 
dropt upon the spindle the yarn that she was 
spinning, and walking to the window, looked 
earnestly along the path that led to the cottage. 

“ He will soon be here, for it is nearly six 
o’clock," replied her mother, laying down the 
cards with which she was preparing rolls for her 
daughter to spin, and picking up the broken 
brands beneath the tea-kettle, that hung on the 
crane in the huge fire-place. 

Their hom6—the brown gable-roofed cottage— 
was situated on an eminence in a wild hilly tract 
of country, on the sea-coast of Maine. The 
morning sun rose from out the mighty ocean, and 
set at evening behind rugged hills covered with 
pin$s and firs. Dwelling houses were sparsely 
scattered over the region, and not even one could 
bo seen from Mrs. Manning’s cottage, not so 
much because of distance as of the intervening 
hills and woods. 

Mrs. Manning had come with her young hus¬ 
band from the “Province of Massachusetts Bay," 
twenty-five years before, and careftd industry 
and patient toil had reared for them their com¬ 
fortable cottage, and reclaimed from the waste 
their little farm. The early advantages of Mrs. 
Manning had been of a superior character, and 
it was necessary for her to bring into exercise 
all the energies of a strong heart and cultivated 
* intellect, when she was left a widow with three 
children, and no other resource than their rather 
unproductive farm. 

Robert, her oldest son, now twenty-three years 
of age, was a person of energy, manliness, and 
decision; and though but a boy of twelve at the 
time of his father’s death, he had at once as¬ 
sumed the almost entire care and management of 
the farm. His character early matured in the 
exercise of those faculties which are seldom 
called into play in the midst of affluence. The 
spirit and activity of boyhood were not crushed 
or depressed in him, but they were diverted from 
their usual channels. Fishing, skating or where 
haxle-nuts grew thickest, were no longer subjects 
of absorbing interest; but ho would listen with 
eager and careful attention, whenever he heard 
the neighboring farmers talking of the best time 
of sowing grain, planting vegetables, or cutting 
timber and firewood; and his mind thus became 
Strong and thoughtful, and he was early looked 


upon by all around as a person of sound judg¬ 
ment, sterling sense, and much intelligence. 

Richard, the youngest of the family, had from 
the age of nine to sixteen, been an invalid; and 
for this reason had been able to gratify and cul¬ 
tivate an earnest thirst for study. The number 
of books that had fallen into his hands had been 
limited, and therefore the better mastered. He 
pored, and dreamed, and thought over them, till 
he seemed to inhale their essence, and incorpo¬ 
rate them with his being. Books of English 
study—grammar, mathematics, and history-* 
their own cottage had afforded; while their min - 
ister—a strange, silent old man—had always 
been ready to lend him what few books his library 
furnished, and had been to him a kind and able 
instructor. But “Shakspeare," “Pilgrim’s Pro¬ 
gress," and the works of Swift, were almost the 
only books of recreation that had fallen into the 
boy’s hands, and on this strong food the powers 
of his young mind expanded; while his interest 
and, as far as he was able, participation in the 
cares and labors of the family, imparted to him 
an early character of thought and energy. 

Margaret was one year the senior of Richard, 
and from his having been so much confined by 
sickness, had been his constant companion. 
There was between them a beautiful sympathy 
of mind and heart—a consciousness as it were of 
each other, derived not so much from words, or 
direct communication, as from a sort of intui¬ 
tion. They possessed the same strong and deli¬ 
cate feelings, and the same deep and absorbing 
sense of the beautiful, whether found in the 
pages of the poet, or seen in the sunshine and 
shade of the actual world. 

Beauty and Genius! As often does it dwell at 
the cottage hearth as in the princely halls of 
affluence; and it seems to spring in greater 
strength, and more perfect loveliness, through the 
stubborn soil of poverty, than when surrounded 
by the fostering care of wealth. The aspiration 
is higher, the struggle deeper, the success more 
glorious. 

For more than two years, Richard had been in 
the employ of a mercantile firm in the town of 
Portsmouth, ten miles distant. He had entered 
upon his new duties with the earnestness and 
ability consistent with his character, and, per¬ 
haps, the more eagerly, that during the years in 
which he had been an invalid, the idea of his in¬ 
ability to share in the labors of his brother, had 
constituted his one trouble. 

Walter Hayne, the only son of their nearest 
neighbor, whose house, however, was three quar- 
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tors of a mile distant, was employed in the same 
firm with young Manning, and they “took turns” 
in visiting their homes, each coming every alter¬ 
nate Saturday, and returning on Monday. 

It was now the evening for Richard’s return, 
and the hour hod long past, at which he usually 
reached the cottage. The shadows deepened 
around, and the fire light gleamed more brightly. 
It was a home for comfort; that broad stone 
hearth, the ample fire-place, in which now a 
pitch wood torch, placed upright, sent its bright, 
fitful gleams, and made the shadows dance 
around the room; and the little bright grains 
that was mingled with the sand brought from the 
sea-shore, and scattered in tasteful figures over 
the white oaken floor, glistened like tiny dia¬ 
monds ; while “the pewter plates on the dresser 
caught and reflected the flame, as shields of 
armies the sunshine.” On the old fashioned 
round table, covered with a pure white cloth, 
was spread the evening meal, ready for the little 
family to partake, as soon as he arrived. 

CHAPTER II. 

Maybe without a farther thought, 

It only pleased you thus to please, 

And thus to kindly feelings wrought, 

You measured not the sweet degrees; 

Yet, though >ou hardly understood 
Where I was following at your call, 

You might—I dare to say you should— 

Have thought how far I had to fell.—M ilkxs. 

It was one of the changing days of April, 
mingling in its character the different seasons of 
the year. Great patches of snow lay scattered 
among the brown hills; the brooks leaped and 
gurgled beneath their thin icy glazings, and tho 
brown and withered leaves of the preceding 
autumn* lay scattered beneath the trees, whoso 
buds were swelling for the leaves of another 
summer. The Bunlight fell upon the sea, and the 
foamy crests of the waves sparkled, as though 
from their deep troughs they had caught up dia¬ 
monds. To the north, the faint blue of the 
White Mountains was seen through the clear 
atmosphere, mingling with the deeper blueness 
of the sky, where the light fleecy clouds were 
floating like ships drifting upon a waveless sea; 
while to the west, tho tall pines and dark firs 
seemed to set the landscape as in a frame-work. 

Richard Manning stood thero alone upon the 
shore—alone in the pride, the glory, and the 
happiness of youth. The sea, the sunlight, the 
rugged hills, the waving trees, and the ocean 
breeze, as it came up and mingled with the 
strongly scented air, that swept through the 
pines, all seemed to breathe into his soul, that 
high enthusiasm, that thirsting for beauty and 
truth, which is at once the hope and the pro¬ 
phecy of youth. 

It was to him one of those days that mark a 
life-time; the emotions of which remain forever 


stamped upon the soul—fossilated, as it wore, 
within the inmost recesses of the being—and 
give form and strength to every sentiment of 
love, and truth, and beauty. 

Manning had, through the recommendations of 
his present employers, a few days before, re¬ 
ceived a lucrative offer from a mercantile house 
in Boston, to becomo its agent at Cadiz. It was 
proposed for him to go at once to Boston, and 
make himself familiar with the business to be 
entrusted to him, and then proceed to Spain the 
ensuing September. He received the proposal 
with the utmost pleasure, and would at once have 
accepted it, had he not felt that there were others 
than himself to consult He therefore promised 
to give his answer as soon as he should have 
visited home, at the same time expressing his 
inclination to accept the offer. 

But, it was not alone the thought of his family 
that made him hesitate: he thought of another— 
of Arabol Grey—the bright vision tjiat had float¬ 
ed into his soul, and tinged every purpose and 
feeling, like the blushing hue that touches the 
leaves of the white rose when first they open to 
the sun. 

Arabel Grey, was indeed beautiful enough for a 
poet’s love; and even a stranger could scarce 
have looked into those soft brown eyes, and 
marked the sunny brightness of the smile that 
played so often about her sweet rosy mouth, 
Without feeling toward her a sense of irresist- 
able attraction. Her manners, too, were fasci¬ 
nating as her beauty; and she had received all 
the advantages of education and polish, which 
her position, as the child of wealthy parents, 
afforded. 

Her home was in Boston; but she had been in 
Portsmouth for several months, on a visit to her 
cousin, Mary Weston, to whom Walter Hayne 
had been for some time engaged. From being 
clerk in the same house, as well as from much 
that was congenial in character and disposition, 
a strong friendship had sprung up between Hayne 
and young Manning. Manning had sometimes 
called at Mr. Weston’s with his friend, and there 
he had first met Arabel Grey. 

Every facility had been afforded to their inti¬ 
macy ; and she had awakened in his soul all that 
love, of which, a deep and earnest nature ia 
capable; while he rejoiced in the consciousness 
that his affection was returned. Ho knew it 
from the increased brightness of her smile, and 
the loving light that filled her eyes, whenever he 
drew near her; and he hoard it, when, in ad¬ 
dressing him her voice murmured a softer 
cadence, than when she spoke to others. 

The father of Walter Hayne, as we have said, 
resided about a mile from the cottage of Man¬ 
ning’s mother; and Mrs. Hayne, wishing to re¬ 
ceive a visit from Mary Weston previous to her 
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marriage with her son, had extended the invita¬ 
tion to Arabel Grey, partly to supply her with a 
companion in their retired home, and partly be¬ 
cause she knew that Mary eould not otherwise 
well leave home, while. Arabel was visiting at her 
father’s, and both of them were now spending a 
few weeks at the fine old home stead of Mr. 
Hayne. 

Of Arabel, young Manning thought, as he 
stood there, upon the sea-shore; and of every 
bright vision, she formed a part. 

Hitherto, he had felt that there had been little 
need of words between them; for both were 
young, and it seemed to him, that their beauti¬ 
ful consciousness was sweeter than words could 
make it. 

Now, that he was about to form so important 
a decision, involving his absence for several years, 
he felt that she should be at once consulted; and 
before going to his mother’s house he determined 
to call for a while at Mr. Hayne’s, that he might 
in words, exchange with her the pledges of a 
love, which each had silently acknowledged, and 
unfold to her all his plans and purposes. 

With eager step, a cheek flushed with strong 
emotion, and eyes radiant with the light of 
youth, and hope, and love, he entered the 
dwelling. 

He came out with palid face, and his large eyes 
looking cold and stony. 

A few hours before, and he was a boy, bright 
and joyous as the sunshine of spring; now, that 
which had made existence beautiful'—the ethe¬ 
real essence of joy—had vanished, and might 
never more be gathered to fall upon his heart. 

Arabel had received him with that air of fond¬ 
ness which left not a doubt of the success of his 
errand; and her voice lost none of its loving 
tones, as she told him that she had long been 
engaged—engaged, she said, before she had ever 
had the happiness of knowing him. 

In the anguish and confusion of the moment, 
he forgot, or heeded not, the way that led to his 
mother’s cottage; but after wandering, he knew 
not where, he at length reached it. 

“ Richard,” exclaimed Mrs. Manning, mark¬ 
ing, as soon as he entered, his wild and haggard 
look, and the paleness which the flickering light 
rendered the more ghastly, “ what has happened? 
are you ill ?” 

“I am well; quite well,” he answered, in a 
boarso, constrained voice; and then at once, 
made every home inquiry with an appearance of 
usual interest. 

Margaret, aware of her brother’s feelings to¬ 
wards Arabel Grey, immediately conceived that 
his strange manner was somehow connected with 
her, and forbore to make any remark which 
could possibly embarrass him; but before retir¬ 
ing to rest, she stole softly into his room. 


He was sitting silent and immovable in his 
chair, and gazing fixedly on the lengthening wick 
of the candle, that was burning on the table be¬ 
fore him. He heeded not the approach of his 
sister, nor turned his eyes toward her, till, bend¬ 
ing over him, she whispered, “ Is anything the 
matter with Arabel, dear Richard ?” 

He started suddenly; then turning his head 
slowly toward her, he looked up and said, “ Ma¬ 
bel is soon to be married to another. Do not 
talk of it, Margaret Good night.” And they 
spoke of it no more; save that on the succeed¬ 
ing Sabbath afternoon, when leaning over his 
shoulder, she read on a scrap of paper that was 
lying in a book which he held before him, these 
lines: 

My boat la on a stormy sea. 

The breakers wild are chasing me; 

And rocks, and shoals, and sands are near 

O, whither, whither shall I steer! 

She took the pencil from his hand, and wrote 
beneath them: 

Look, there Is a light ’mid darkness gleaming, 

See, there is a star from Heaven beaming: 

1 know, I’m sure, that light will safely gold#, 

That star, it points beyond this whelming tide. 

And with a look of sorrow that went to her heart, 
he looked up and said, “ the clouds are too heavy. 
I cannot see the stars through them.” 

A few months later, and Manning stood on the 
deck of the vessel that bore him from his native 
land. 

It is strange, the power of a breath of wind, 
a ray of sunshine, a strain of music, or a gleam 
of beauty, to awaken to high endeavor—to re¬ 
vive forgotten hopes. 

He leaned over the vessel’s side, feeling that 
for him life had no longer any purpose—the 
wealth of his affections had been frittered away—*■ 
his manhood insulted. A breath of wind stirred 
the hair about his temples: he slowly raised his 
head, looked at the sea, reflecting in its calm 
beauty the Tyrean colors of an autumn sky. 
He removed his cap, and as the light breezes 
played upon his forehead and among his hair, a 
new inspiration stole over him; and he resolved 
that however blighted to himself, his life to 
others should not be a failure. 

CHAPTER III. 

** The earth hath babbles, u the water hath.” 

It was hard to tell which is the happier—those 
hearts that are deep as mountain wells; whose 
every strong emotion becomes an ecstasy or an 
anguish, and where love—the one love of the 
heart, is strong as its own fibers; or those which 
are capable of no intensity of feeling, and dream 
not of the depths which they have never fathomed. 

Mabel Grey was not perhaps, really an evil- 
minded woman, but there were no depths in her 
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soul. Never had she met with one whose society 
had been more pleasing to her than young Man¬ 
ning’s, or one for whom she had exerted more her 
powers of fascination; and yet she had no pur- ‘ 
pose to injure him permanently, nor would she 
have done so, even for a brief period, had not her 
own pleasure and vanity been concerned. 

She kept her engagement to another, neither 
from love or truthfulness, but because it secured 
the wealth and luxury, which, she well knew, the 
bride of Manning must, at least for a long time 
forego. 

Receiving a love as light and volatile as 
that she gave, she married—married as thousands, 
as ten thousands marry everywhere. Both were 
• pleased, and the world said, it was a “ good 
match.” And when, after a union of several 
years, death made her a widow. For a few 
days she seemed inconsolable, and then her tears 
were dried, and she never thought to weep more. 

CHAPTER IV. 

“ Like a still serpent, basking in the sun, 

With subtle eyes, and back of russet gold. 

Her gentle tones and quiet sweetness won 
A coll upon her victims—Ibid on fold. 

She wove around them with her grnoeful wiles, 

’Till, serpent-like, she stung amid her smiles.” 

Dwelling in the beautiful home of his child¬ 
hood, Walter Hayno had been for many years 
married to his early choice—Mary Woston, when 
they received a visit from their widowed cousin 
Mabel. They welcomed her to their home, and 
saw no serpent coiled at their feet; no “ shrink¬ 
ing Mimosa,” closing its leaves “at the hoof- 
beats of fate.” 

Mrs-JIayne was a woman of open and unsus¬ 
picious temper, and thought as little, when 
engaged in domestic affairs, of leaving Arabel to 
be entertained by her husband, as she would 
have done of leaving her to listen to the prattle 
of her boys. But at length a sorrow, such as in 
her life before she had never experienced, stole 
over her—first, like a shadow—then, darkening 
her whole being. 

She saw intuitively that Arabel was more silent 
in her presence than when left alone with her 
husband. If she unexpectly entered the room 
where they were seatod, the tones of her voice 
would change, and she would conclude an un¬ 
finished sentence in a manner different from what 
she believed it would have been had she not en¬ 
tered. Still, her deportment was of that charac¬ 
ter which can only bo felt—so little tangible, 
that, brought into words, it seems like jealousy; 
and she shrank from speaking to her husband of 
what might appear like a want of trust in him. 
She knew, moreover, that he was unconscious of 
Arabel’s artful and enticing ways; and uncon¬ 
scious too, of that which her own aching heart 
saw too well—the silent admiration which he was 
bestowing upon her. 


Happy in the hearts of those who loved her, 
Mrs. H&yne had never before longed for beauty 
—for those rare charms, which everywhere at¬ 
tract the heart. But now, as she gazed on her 
beautiful cousin, with a sense of anguish, she 
would contrast tho delicately tinted cheek with 
her own flashed with the heat of over-exertion; 
and from the fair white hand would turn to her 
own, <* brown as an oak leaf in winterand then, 
with a straggle, she would wink back the tears 
that came unbidden. 

As weeks faded into months, she kept hoping 
that Arabel would say something about returning 
to her home. And she, would, indeed sometimes 
mention it, but never except in the presence 
of her husband, and, as it seemed to poor Mrs. 
Hayne, only to elicit from him renewed invita¬ 
tions to lengthen her visit, till she almost begun 
to despair of ever ridding herself of her guest. 

Mr. Hayne had for several weeks been engaged 
in getting ready for sea, a vessel in which he was 
concerned, and therefore had remained in Ports¬ 
mouth, from whence the ship was to sail for 
Liverpool, only returning home on Saturday and 
remaining over tho Sabbath. 

Mnoh as she loved her husband, this was a 
great relief to Mrs. Hayne; while Arabel consoled 
herself in his absence by getting up a flirtation 
with a young man, named Stanley, a stranger in 
the neighborhood, but who, as agent of a firm 
with which Mr. Hayne had dealings, had fre¬ 
quently called on him for purposes of business. 

Mrs. Hayne had from the first, felt for him an 
irresistible repulsion. It seemed to her that 
there was something evil and sinister in his ex¬ 
pression; and she was ill pleased, when she 
found him made a constant and welcome guest at 
her home, by one who had little right to assume 
the liberty. She could, however, easily enough 
have borne this, had not Arabel continued her 
fond and devoted manner to her husband when¬ 
ever he returned home. 

Worn out with her own outraged feelings, one 
evening when Stanley’s visit had extended into 
midnight, she said to him with a manner as 
polite as the words were freezing: “ Mr. Stanley, 
if it would be as convenient for yon, I prefer that 
your visits here should be made on evenings when 
my husband is at home. I shall then "be happy 
to receive those who may choose to honor us with 
their society.” 

The words were spoken for Arabel, for she felt 
that in some unaccountable way, she always con* 
trived to keep Stanley away on the evenings of 
her husbands’s return. Taking Arabel by the 
hand, and bidding her “ good night” in a low tone, 
and bowing coldly to Mrs. Hayne, he at once 
left the house. 

The next Saturday night came—Mrs. Hayne 
walked to the garden gate, hoping to moot her 
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husband alone. But she had stood there only 
a few moments, when Arabel came gliding toward 
her with some light excuse; and then, as Mrs. 
Hayne replied only in monosyllables to all her at¬ 
tempts at conversation, she turned and began to 
cull the flowers whioh Mrs/Hayne had cultivated 
beside the path. 

She picked the choicest rose-buds and all the 
sweetest flowers, and then, coming again toward 
Mrs. Hayne, remarked: “ I have gathered some 
of your most beautiful flowers to give Mr. Hayne. 
As you have cultivated them, he ought to eqjoy 
them.** 

How these words worked her; and Arabel 
knew that they worked her, but stood too much 
in fear of her cousin to offer the boquet to her 
husband, in her presence, without some plausible 
words for a prelude. 

Oh, how Mrs. Hayne’s heart burned as she saw 
the flowers—her flowers—and listened to the low 
witching sound of Arabel’s voice. Then she 
thought if she had only remembered to gather 
them for him herself; but Arabel had been such 
a distraction to her, that she had almost forgot¬ 
ten how to think. 

She listened now for her husband’s step with 
a sense of dread, rather than of longing. She 
kept waiting on, Arabel ever flitting near, till she 
thought that he had been unexpectedly detained, 
and would defer his return till morning. But 
not once, while the two were waiting there, was 
the object of their watching named, and they 
entered the house without a word. 

Mrs. Hayne dragged through the long hours 
of the succeeding Sabbath, till late in the after¬ 
noon, she sent for Robert Manning, and telling 
him her anxiety, requested him to go at once to 
Portsmouth, and ascertain what kept her husband. 

He came back with the strange intelligence, 
that Mr. Hayne, had, himself, sailed for England. 
That unexpected events had prevented the cap¬ 
tain of the ship from fulfilling his engagement, 
and as she could not be detained without much 
damage to the owners, Mr. Hayne had, at the mo¬ 
ment of departure, determined to take passage 
himself and manage her financial affairs; while 
the mate, who was a good sailing master, assumed 
the office of captain. But he had left no letter, 
nor even a message to his wife. 

Burning with anger and the desire of ven¬ 
geance, Stanley had, on leaving the house of Mr. 
Hayne, met at the door, Robert Manning, who 
had come to request Mrs. Hayne to accompany 
him to his mother, who had been taken suddenly 
and alarmingly ill, and whom he thought it not 
safe to leave alone with the inexperienced young 
girl who lived with her, while he went several 
miles for a physician. Each started in surprise 
at meeting the other at so unusual an hour; but 


Stanley passed on without a word, and at once 
conceived the thought of forming from the unex¬ 
plained circumstance, the dagger wherewith to 
strike. 

Early the following morning, Stanley proceeded 
to Portsmouth. He found Mr. Hayne on board 
the ship, and taking him aside, exerted all his 
art and cunning to excite in his bosom suspicion 
towards his wife. 

Mr. Hayne, with an open and generous temper, 
a stranger to art himself, and blind to its exist¬ 
ence in others, was a man of quick and violent 
passions, and was at once roused into fury. The 
vessel was ready to drop down the bay; while 
at the same moment, occurred the uncertainty 
and confusion occasioned by the captain’s un¬ 
looked for detention. Thus, the plan of going 
himself to manage the financial affairs of the ship, 
was no sooner suggested to his mind than he 
eagerly seized upon it, and was far away on the 
ocean before he became conscious of his rash¬ 
ness and folly. 

He thought of Robert Manning—of his honor¬ 
able and unblemished name; of Stanley—a 
stranger, whose character was entirely unknown 
to him; and for the first time, he now perceived 
the wiles by which Arabel Grey had lured him, 
and he thought of them with bitterness and scorn; 
while in his contrition and pity, his wife—his 
gentle, patient, loving wife, seemed dearer to him 
than in all his life before. 

It was the morning of the day that the ship 
sailed for Cadiz, whence she was bound, from 
Liverpool, that Mr. Hayne encountered on the 
wharf a poor, haggard and wretched looking 
being, in whom, however, he immediately recog¬ 
nized Stanley. 

Stanley had, a few days after Mr. Hayne set 
sail from his native land, been dismissed by liis 
employers on account of his dishonesty; and the 
same night, reckless and half drunk, had shipped 
as a common sailor, on board a vessel bound for 
England. Disease, dissipation and poverty, had 
reduced him to the condition in which Mr. Hayne 
now met him. 

“ Stanley,” said he, grasping him firmly by 
the shoulder, 44 tell me why you lied about my 
wife.” 

There was something in that determined grasp 
and firm, noble look, whioh made the wretch fear 
more to evade than truthfully to answer the 
question; and trembling, he told in what man¬ 
ner Mrs. Hayne had, incurred his hate, and how 
revenge had caused him to fabricate the tale with 
which he had deceived her husband. 

Not onoe while Mr. Hayne listened, did he relax 
that firm grasp, or open his lips, save once, when 
the name of Arabel Grey occurred, unconsciously, 
and with a bitter sneer, he repeated it through 
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his closed teeth. Bat when Stanley had finished, 
the sense of his own folly was stronger upon him 
than resentment at the man’s villainy; and he 
stopped short his words, when bowing low, he 
began to beg forgiveness with, “ Stanley, you are 
a poor sick wretch, and I am not the man to re¬ 
venge myself on you. Come with me to the 
hospital, and you shall be well cared for.” 

He procured his admission into one of the best 
hospitals in the city of Liverpool; accompanied 
him to his ward, and turning to an attendant, 
while he pointed to the bed on which poor Stan¬ 
ley now lay, said, with an earnestness that star¬ 
tled the young man: “ There is a villain; but, if 
you do not treat him like a Christian, it will be 
the worse for you; and take that for your pains 
and he threw down a twenty pound note. 

A few hours later, and Mr. Hayne was sailing 
down the river Mersey. 

CHAPTER V. 

-Why do you look bo pale T 

I bare Been a ghost, fkther, Clive answered -The ghost 

of my youth, fkther, the ghost of my happiness, and the 
best days of my life, groaned oat the young man. I saw 
Ethel to-day.— 1 Thacurat’b u Newcombs.” 

“ The trees of the forest shall blossom again, 

The song-bird shall warble its soul-thrilling strain, 

Bat the heart Fate hath wasted no spring can restore, 

And its song shall be Joyful—no more, never more.” 

It was a happy moment for Richard Manning, 
when he welcomed to the shores of Spain the 
chosen friend of his youth. The warm clasp of 
the hand, and the familiar tones of the voice, 
came back to him as the echo of his boyhood. 

And it was no less a comfort to Walter Hayne, 
with his soul longing for sympathy, to meet a 
friend with whom he could freely converse of the 
unhappy circumstances that had caused him to 
leave his home. But when he spoke of Arabel 
Grey, dwelling with bitterness on the thought 
that she was the secret spring of all'that misery, 
Manning was silent; while, whispering low, he 
thanked God that he had been saved from taking 
to his heart the frail, light thing. 

Ten years had greatly changed young Man¬ 
ning. A boy no longer, he stood erect in the 
fall glory of his manhood; while over the firm 
lip, the smooth calm forehead, and the soft ear¬ 
nest eye, was thrown that mystic spell of intel¬ 
lect, which imparts a strange charm even to fea¬ 
tures the most rugged and irregular. 

In the conflict of life he had met the fall tide 
of battle, and had come off conqueror. Forget¬ 
ting himself—struggling to do good to others, to 
create around him an atmosphere of happiness, 
unconsciously he had breathed the air into his 
own soul. A wanderer in many lands, hearts 
had blessed him everywhere. 

And wealth—the wealth that the world loves, 
had poured in upon him like rolling seas. Every 
enterprise in which he had engaged, had been 
freighted with success. I 


He had long thought of returning to his native 
land, and had placed his affairs in a position to 
leave Spain, though he still lingered, as if loath 
to quit that beautiful land. But the sight of his 
friend, and the idea of having his company in a 
voyage across the Atlantic, decided him to take 
passage in the ship now bound for Boston. 

No sooner had they landed, than Mr. Hayne, 
eager to reach home, took passage for Ports¬ 
mouth, in a schooner, which was about leaving 
the wharf. Manning remained in Boston, to 
enjoy. for a few days, the society of his sister, 
who had long resided there with her husband—a 
man oapable of appreciating her high-toned and 
beautifal character. 

It was the first evening of his arrival that he 
met Arabel Grey. She was among the guests in 
a small party that had been invited at his sister’s 
before she knew of his arrival. She was beau¬ 
tifal as ever, and no sooner did she recognise in 
Manning, the boy that she had held captive, than 
she again brought into play all her powers of 
fascination. 

Once the perfection of his ideal, the embodi¬ 
ment of that mystic dream which can steal over 
the soul but once, he gazed upon her with a sad 
and mournful interest. But she had blighted 
his youth; she had darkened the hearth-stone of 
his friend; and her every blandishment, her 
every softened tone, fell on his heart coldly as 
moonbeams on flowers. 

A week passed away, and Manning was re¬ 
turning to his early home. The coach road, now 
passed close to the dwelling of Hayne, and he 
could not resist the impulse of running in for a 
moment, even before he reached his old home, 
to congratulate both Hayne and his wife on their 
restored happiness. 

“Where is Walter? my husband?” exclaimed 
Mrs. Hayne, the moment Manning presented 
himself. 8he had not before heard of the ship’s 
arrival in Boston, and when she learned that a 
week had passed since her husband sailed from 
there, she knew that some other terrible oalamity 
had befallen her. 

There had been a severe storm upon the coast; 
and they had heard of a schooner having been 
wrecked, and sevferal bodies washed ashore, at 
the “ Isle of Shoals.” 

With sad forebodings, Manning, with several 
others, proceeded to the island. The bodies had 
been buried for several days. They were disin¬ 
terred, and Manning at once recognized among 
one of them the features of his poor friend. 

It was no ordinary grief that overwhelmed the 
stricken widow. Letters, indeed, she had received 
from her husband, teeming with love; but the long¬ 
ings to hear once more from his lips the accents 
of affection, were lost in the wailings of despair. 

The eare of everything now devolved upon 
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Manning. It was for him to be the friend of the 
widow, and the guardian of her boys. For 
years he watched over her interests with un¬ 
changing kindness. There was in their inter¬ 
course that confiding freedom, which, perhaps, 
could not have been, had either ever thought of 
regarding the other as anything more than a 
devoted friend. 


But five years from Mr. Hayne’s death, the 
friends were married—a strange, mysterious 
marriage, indeed—scarcely love; but a friend¬ 
ship so deep, so confiding, so sublimated, that it 
was near akin to that holiest passion. And gradu¬ 
ally even the image of Arabel Grey faded from 
the husband's soul, and the ideal of his early 
youth became merged in the form of his wife. 


THIS AND THAT GHOST STORY. 


Withui the blade of grass, near to a fallen 
stone, is a power we cannot see or hear. What 
is it ? The grass grows, each blade remember; 
the pebble, just now thrown upward, descends. 
But how ? Why ? Neither you, nor I, can tell. 
Somebody says capillary attraction, endosmose 
and exosmose gravitation, and so on. 

Yes, these terms do imply certain actions. But 
behind all this, is the—what do you think? 
Why behind is the ghost ! Can a cow, horse, 
cat, or dog think? Do ghosts think? If they 
do, may not your tabby kitten, or jet black pony, 
be a ghost now, or hereafter ? 

What is a Ghost ? In the case of the Spiritual 
Knocking*, is the ghost the rapper or the rap ? 
Or, is it neither ? Now, if I rap, I am a rapper, 
but I am not a ghost; and the noise I make can 
be explained on natural grounds. Suppose, 
then, we infer, that the invisible, or that which 
we cannot account for, is the ghost. Then, if 
the unseen be a ghost, yon may be one, for I 
cannot see you, and Adam and Eve may be 
ghosts; but when you see them, that is when 
they are not invisible, they are no longer ghosts; 
or in other words, you cannot see a ghost 

Well, but this story is about a ghost that I 
saw! 

Fifteen years ago I was staying with my bro¬ 
ther, at »busy town, belonging to Northampton¬ 
shire, in England. Owing to circumstances, 
which it is needless to mention, my visits at this 
time were not very frequent; but one day I 
accepted an invitation to spend a few hours with 
some friends, who inhabited a lodge house, about 
two miles from the place where my brother 
resided. At the appointed time I went, took 
dinner, tea, and supper (three customary meals 
in England) with them. Soon after eleven o’clock 
I left, and took my way homewards. The sea¬ 
son of the year was summer, the evening re¬ 
markably fine, and thoroughly delighted with 
my walk, I arrived at the edge of the town. 
Here, I hesitated a moment, not from fear, but 
doubt. Straight onward was the turnpike road, 
leading toward my brother’s house, whioh was 
situated some three hundred yards to the left of 


it There was no danger of stumbling If I took 
this way; the nearest path, however, led through 
the churchyard. This was somewhat oblong in 
shape, with a foot-path, bordered by yew trees, 
passing round three of its sides; the church, 
standing at the town end (that is the farthest 
from me,) of the consecrated burial ground. I 
turned—set my foot on the lower, and my hand 
on the upper rail of the stile, leading into the 
church-yard, when under the full light of a 
brightly shining moon, I saw, some hundred 
steps from me, a figure, white from the head to 
the feet, pass seemingly out of the wall, (which 
extended from where I stood, right down to the 
town; forming, in fact, the boundary wall to 
that part of the church property.) Scarcely 
had this vision appeared, before another, and 
apparently a sister spirit, emerged from the 
temporary shadow, cast by the wall, and in com¬ 
pany, (the first having halted for the second to 
join her) these two strange visitants, wended 
their way across the coverings of the dead, and 
vanished behind one angle of the sacred edifice. 

A thorough unbeliever in ghosts myself, yet 
wondering what all this meant, I remained near 
the stile, and, in less than a quarter of an hour, 

I saw the same white, wonderfhl beings return. 
There was no sound to be heard from them, or 
all around, as they slowly moved amongst the 
tombs; noiselessly they trod over the sods 
covering the graves; and at length, reaching the 
trifling obscurity, near the wall, where I had 
first beheld them, the wondrous pair vanished. 

Now mark. Here we have two ghostly ap¬ 
pearances, and all the concomitant circumstances 
essential to, and generally said to accompany 
apparitions. The time, midnight; the scene, a 
church-yard; they, clothed in white, come forth 
from a shadow—a darkened place—and flit to 
and fro, over the dead! Arrayed in light appa¬ 
rel themselves, they seem to give additional 
gloom to the solitary—the lonely—dwelling of 
the departed. 

I am not particularly afraid that any reader 
will be so daring in ghost scenes, as to impeach 
, my character for want of courage, on account of 
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tho annexed candid statement. I did not take the 
ehort cut that night. No. And if he, or she, 
presume to charge me with cowardice; all I can, 
or need say, is, that I wish it had been his, or 
her fate, to have been scared like me. But of a 
troth, best beloved, and most courteous readers, 

I did not fear the spirit*: but, having heard of 
certain supernaturals ? who gave blows or knocks, 
not upon tables of wood, but on the fleshy head 
and chest of an intruder; and, not being posi¬ 
tive whether those pale individuals, visible by 
night, in the burying ground, were in the body 
or out, I did not choose to encounter them. 

Early the next morning, I went and inspected 
the spot—the parade of unearthly beings. Now 
I had often been on the same ground before; 
and did not, at this time, much expect to find a 
due to the cause of the event of the overnight 
Every one knows how our wonted footsteps are 
our least noticed ones; how familiarity with any 
scene breeds indifference, if not contempt. In 
fact, many a man has gone a particular walk, 
again and again, until he does not notice, or 
quite forgets the objects by which he may be 
surrounded. Thus I had done; judge then of 
my surprise, when I discovered a door in the 
wall, near, if not exactly at the spot where the 
apparition had showed itself. But, after all, 
a ghost might come through a doorway, or, per¬ 
haps, through the very door itself. So, you see, 
there might be nothing in this to solve, but 
rather to add to the mystery. However, I 
thought I would follow the lead; accordingly, I 
tried to go through the ghostly passage, by open¬ 
ing tho door. But the door would not open— 
at least not for me. Could it have unclosed 
at the command of the goblin? Or rather, 
at the magic touch of him and his companion ? 
Perchance, it took two ghosts to open a fastened 
door! Should I not immortalise myself by 
publishing to the world this discovery of mine, 
in the life and manners of ghosts! I jumped 
(very high) at this fair conclusion, respecting a 
phenomenon in spiritual habits. Yes, it re¬ 
quired two ghosts to open a door when it was 
locked! 

Having gained possession of this one fact, re¬ 
specting the ways of spirits, my desire increased. 
I wished now to be on the other side of the wall 
and see where they came from; their daylight 
home; and, if there were not too much of the 
horrible in the sight, to gaze upon the twin hob¬ 
goblins themselves! 

After a brief search for some accessible en¬ 
trance into the haunted premises, I found a 
decent looking gate, and, upon my ringing at the 
bell, was soon conducted by a little page dressed 
in black , with dark knots on his shoulders; and 
straightway ushered into the presence of—not 
Satan, but his avowed enemy, to wit—the Rector 


of the parish. Now then, for some holy water, 
and the laying of the ghost. 

Upon a plain recital of my tale, the clergy¬ 
man hesitating but a moment, stated, that four 
years before that time, his lady died, and was 
interred in a vault near the church; that his 
two daughters went, according to an annual cus¬ 
tom the night before, at the hour their mamma 
expired, to spend a few minutes, and strew some 
flowers on the tomb of the departed; and, that 
as the weather was fine, each lady, in addition 
to wearing a white dress, threw a cambric hand¬ 
kerchief over her head. Thus, is explained, 
“this ghost story.” 

I now proceed to relate another, to which I 
have prefixed the title of 

• THAT GHOST 8TORY. 

Two or three years after the occurrence of the 
event just narrated, I was staying at a small 
watering place, on the Kentish coast, England. 
Some unpleasant circumstances had induced a 
part of the attendants at the adjoining parish 
church, and at the dissepting place of worship, 
to quit their usual Sabbath haunts, and to con¬ 
gregate together in a building used by the Epis¬ 
copalians, eituftted some three miles distant. It 
was very ancient, both in appearance and reality. 
Its site was upon shelving cliffs. These were 
not lofty: but as they were beheld from the sea, 
whose murmurings went on immediately beneath, 
there was enough of the vast, the vague, and 
the infinite, to conjure up in the spectator 
thoughts of a spirit , that might bo hovering near, 
if not upon the earth, consecrated to the living 
and the dead. And, perchance, it abided by day 
if not by night, in the antique and gloomy pile, 
where Sabbath after Sabbath, for ages, the 
unseen<—and man’s relation to it—had been in¬ 
sisted on. 

One Sunday, while the clergyman read pray¬ 
ers, a thumping was heard, directly under a 
form, in the western part of the church. Some 
of the poor in the neighborhood usually sat 
here; and they—as is too commonly the case— 
were untaught, except it was to curtsy, or touch 
the hat to the squire, parson, and other gentle¬ 
men, residing in the a4jacent village. 

It was true, the paupers heard of the Witch of 
Endor, and had much faith in a gipsy fortune¬ 
teller; moreover, their grandmothers told them 
of ghostesses that used to appear there. But 
now, these grandchildren—the veritable descend¬ 
ants of those who once saw, with their own 
eyes, horrid sights, and heard, with their own 
ears, the most dreadful shrieks— they now list¬ 
ened to loud and oft-repeated noises at their very 
feet. There was no mistake about it. The 
Squire’s lady admitted it was passing strange, 
and it was the vault, where one of her ancestors 
was buried, that the rappings came from. 
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During the ensuing week gossip was rife, and 
many an old crone, neglected by every one for 
years, had larger and longer audiences, than even 
the king himself. Much that was true, and more 
that was not, came to be related upon the occasion. 
But certain it was, that Henry Richard Brother- 
ton, Esquire, had come to his end very suddenly; 
that he was intestate; that the next heir was 
his granddaughter, who had married “ the Squire” 
ten years ago; and that he was interred on the 
very spot whence the ambiguous sounds came 
from. The deceased gentleman was an Indian 
nabob, known to be very wealthy; and the vault 
had not been opened since his interment— 
which took place some twenty-five years before. 
Nothing peculiar had transpired at the funeral, 
further, than being the burial of a rich man, it 
was unusually grand, for the locality. But, 
whispers after it were pretty frequent; until at 
length, Time, that greatest of “ quietists,” 
lulled the village tumult There was one old 
woman though, who said at the time, and con¬ 
tinued occasionally to rpiterate the saying, that 
ehe knew hit bone* would never rest in peace, and 
that tooner or later , hit tpirii would appear! 
When the news reached her of the disturbance 
in the tomb, she said, “Now, who is right, I 
should like to know ? Didn’t I always say how 
it would be ?” And although she was very in¬ 
firm, and had not been to church for years and 
years, she determined to attend next Sunday, 
and, as she said, to hear the truth uttered for 
once in her life. And go Bhe did, the next Sab- 
bath, and the next. But the ghost was like the 
god of Baal, he was nowhere to be found. 

•• Third time’s never like the rest,” said Betty 
Rous; and, sure enough, the thumping was as 
loud as you please, on her next attendance. 

Here was a mysterious circumstance. A ghost 
not to scare a villain; but tapping right before, 
perhaps at the parson. One, not playing his 
antics in bye-places, at dusk, by the side of a 
timorous maiden—but, coming in open day, and 
in the hearing of bold men. 

Elizabeth Rous now talked more in one week 
than she had done for in twelve months before. 
Mumbled something about the usefulness of 
turning the coffin, and vowed that she would 
like to see the clargyman lay that ghost. For 
her part, she said nothing; but she didn't believe 
it would ever be done until juttice had been ren¬ 
dered to the murdered Squire ! 

Sundays came and went, and the knocking too; 
whilst the ‘talkers increased in number, and the 
talking in rash speculation and bolder insinua¬ 
tions. Every hour the report spread wider and 
wider, with accumulated horrors respecting the 
haunted district. Comments were made in the 
shape of gentle hints from the timid, and reek- 
lass surmises by the bold. Persons residing 


there entertained different opinions concerning it, 
and even changed their views, as fresh evidence 
was forthcoming. Some thought it might be an 
angel that troubled them; others suggested it 
was all owing to the devil. 

Knock! knock!! knock!!! At length, one 
Sunday afternoon, when matters had come to a 
pretty pass, suggestions of late having been 
prevalent about getting the bishop, or even the 
archbishop, to try his hand at a settlement of 
the vexed question. After the whole squirearchy 
of that part of the earth, and the vast hierarchy 
of heaven—cherubim, seraphim, and so on—had 
been more or less implicated in this transaction, 
then—(on a certain Sabbath afternoon,) the 
thumpings and bumpings being louder and more 
frequent—the service was abruptly dosed, by 
the minister announcing from the pulpit, that on 
the ooming morning, at ten o’clock, “the vault 
should be opened, to discover, if possible, the 
cause of the strange noises.” 

It appeared this decision had been arrived at 
almost on the spur of the moment, for the wind 
—a thorough “north-easter”—had increased to 
a perfect gale, and the waves were thrown into 
unwonted commotion, while awful knookings, 
under-ground, occurred with increased vehe- 
mency and rapidity. 

While accompanying the concourse of persons 
assembled together at this time for the express 
purpose of ducidating the mystery, it will be 
expedient to afford the reader a brief glance at 
the spot, and its surrounding circumstances. 
The church, having a nor’-east aspect, was situ¬ 
ated near to the sea-side; and at the period 
when spring-tides occurred, the ocean washed 
the foundations of the building. Antiquity im¬ 
parts a fine feature to the superstructure, but is 
apt to impair the hidden and deep laid base. A 
vault, when long made, is often found perforated. 
Such was found to be the case with that of the 
Brotherton family. The ocean rose considerably 
at high tides, and the water found ingress and 
egress beneath the church At every influx of 
water, the coffin was forced upwards with great 
violence against the stone covering of the tomb; 
when the water receded, the coffin fell back— 
and so it continued doing, until “low water” 
again permitted of a quiet position. Need I 
add, the vault was repaired, and the Ohott laid 
at once and forever! And I believe, and hope, 
that thus, or in some similarly appropriate man¬ 
ner, may all fancied spirits be annihilated. 

My true tales are now related; yet, I do not 
fed inclined to let them pass without attaching a 
few words, in the shape of a moral. 

The recent announcements of gpiritual-knock- 
ings, show there are teachers and hearers of any 
word. Spectral illusions I have witnessed my¬ 
self; but never when my health was not In some 
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measure impaired. The same I have repeatedly 
met with in others. 

In Howitt's Journal, published in the year 
1847, there is a narrative respecting a haunted 
house at Willington, near Newcastle-on-Tyne, in 
England. The sea is in close proximity there, 
and probably this building might be disenchanted 
in the way I have shown the church was in Kent 

Indubitably, the Bible has been the book, 
more than any other, that has in Christian coun¬ 
tries perpetuated faith in spectres, witches, the 
supernatural, and the miraculous. It is true, 
that some have kept their belief in the inspira¬ 
tion, or rather the value of the scriptures, and 
yet doubted angelic ministration, demoniacal 
possession and kindred topics. But, with the 
generality of believers in the Writ as Divine, 
miracle working, and the like, is understood in 
the literal sense.. Now, grant all this, and the 
plain inference is surely that spiritual agency 
vat exercised in the manner represented, but it 
not now. 

The deduction made at the commencement of 
this article, has no protensions to rigid or logical 
accuracy. It is essentially a popular argument, 
and as such, is both suited and intended for 
general reading. The main point urged is, that 
the eye being adapted to the perception of visible 
objects—for those that can be seen—and invisi¬ 
bility being one of the properties of a spirit, it 
cannot be teen. In short, and conversely, to be¬ 
hold a ghost, is not to behold one. Call this an 


Irish bull, if you like, but believe it, and the 
truth embodied therein, shall make you free from 
any fear or dread of encountering a ghost. The 
allusion to the Word of God, is, of course, to 
draw attention to the fact, that it represents 
wonders as having been; thus suggesting—by 
implication—the conclusion of their non-exist¬ 
ence in the present day. Whether the super¬ 
natural appoaranoes, as they are designated, 
were only such to the conceptions of those who 
lived at that time, or whether they were actually 
beyond the limits assigned to natural causes by 
the Creator, the intelligent reader will at once 
perceive to be a question entirely foreign to the 
subject in hand. 

Witchcraft, and the burning or maiming of its 
abettors, is not tolerated in our day—yet we 
constantly hear of wise women, and those who 
can read the future. Now, a fortune-teller is 
generally a very ignorant person, often unable 
to read even a child’s book—and yet, forsooth, 
capable of deciding what shall be, what must be, 
on the morrow. And how? Why? Because she 
looks at a dirty pack of cards! Away with 
such trash! I have no patience now to attempt 
a satisfactory refutation of suoh gross and un¬ 
qualified humbug. But at some future time I 
should like to take a brief glance at the dootrine 
of probabilities, or chances, with reference to 
fortune-telling, and also to point out the nature 
of dreams, so that their true character may be 
understood. 


NIGHT IN THE CITY. 

BY H. 8. CORNWALL. 


Thr night is still: from many towers 
The stroke of deep nocturnal bells 
Booms sullen through the dark, and tells 
To man, the floetness of his hours. 

The city sleeps in sultry night— 

The warning street-lamp winks and dies; 
Beyond, the laxy river lies, 

Illumed with many a nodding light 

To broken dreams I bid adieu, 

From sleepless stupors I arise, 

And lounge about the balconies, 

Until my locks are damp with dew. 


The hours are merging towards tho morn* 
The lonely thoroughfares are still, 

And hanging o’er the western hill, 

Soft Dian pales her silver horn. 

All day, with unremittent glare, 

The sun has poured his ardent rays ; 

And after long midsummer days, 

Brief night scarce cools tho heated air. 

But yet, I know, along the lands, 
Luxuriant vegetation shoots, 

And Autumn waiteth with her fruits 
To drop them in the toiler’s hands ! 


HOPE. 


Whvn first the angel choirs on high, 

To sleeping shepherds did proclaim, 

That for mankind a God should die, 

And through Him all should Heaven obtain. 


’Twas thou, oh! Hope! the Elysian plain, 
Again received thy cherub form, 

And now thou soothest every pain, 

And calmest every swelling storm. 
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THE FATAL VISIT 


BT JAMBS RBGI2VALD. 


On an evening at the end of summer, while 
leaves were yet green and skies yet foil of sun¬ 
shine—though the long daylight of the year's 
prime had diminished somewhat more than an 
hour, and darkness and winter were stealing 
slowly forward in the distance, a small,! but 
handsome room, riohly famished with everything 
that taste could display—with exquisite carvings 
of old oak, fine pictures, velvet hangings, and 
with green shrubs and flowers, both rare and 
beautiful, showed preparations for a supper 
party, at which two persons only were expected. 
The table was arranged with great taste; rich 
fruits, in a silver vase, formed a pyramid in the 
midst; and two or three dishes, of the most 
beautiful workmanship, presented various tempt¬ 
ing pieces of confectionery strewed over, in quaint 
devices, and in a regular pattern, with minute 
flowers. On the right of the principal table, at 
some little distance, was a carved oak buffet, 
covered with crimson velvet, just seen from be¬ 
neath the edges of a damask napkin, on which 
were arranged various large silver tankards of 
beautiful forms, two golden goblets, and several 
tall glasses gilded on the stem. The windows of 
the room were open, but shaded with trees and 
flowering shrubs, and a green soft light spread 
through the interior, as the rays of the setting 
sun poured through the veil of leaves. That 
light began to assume a purple hue, showing 
that the orb of day had touched the verge of the 
horizon, when two young gentlemen entered and 
seated themselves at the richly laden table. The 
eldest was tall and well formed, long in the arms, 
broad in tho chost, and spare in the waist and 
flank. The head and face were small, and the 
features delicate, though not effeminate; the 
chin somewhat projecting, and the eyes large 
and full, with a thick and strongly marked eye¬ 
brow. When at rest the whole countenance had 
an expression of gravity and decision beyond his 
apparent years, and there was'in his air a look 
of command and free thoughtful power/ which 
seemed to bespeak one who, notwithstanding his 
youth, had been long accustomed to regulate his 
own conduct, and act upon his own views. 

The other was very different, yet handsomer; 
much darker in complexion, with a keen, sharp, 
black eye, under a wide and slightly projecting 
brow, marked gracefully by a dark, arching, and 
somewhat raised line of eyebrow. The lips 
were thin, and the line from the wing of the 
nose to the counter of the mouth strongly 
marked, so as to give the ordinary expression of 
the oountenance a slight touch of sarcasm; and 
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yet there was a sort of sparkling joyousness 
about it whenever he spoke, although the cast of 
the mere features are thin and strong. 

The younger and fairer of the two gazed at his 
companion with a thoughtful, yet happy expres¬ 
sion, as if he was brooding over some past occur¬ 
rence which filled him with admiration. The face 
lighted up with a beaming smile, that radiated 
over his happy oountenance, as he joyously ex¬ 
claimed, “ Oh, how fortunate, how happy, how 
contented you should be, Orville"—he paused a 
minute, and then enthusiastically added, “ by 
heaven! the love of such a being would—" 

“What?” coldly queried the sterner of the 
two, as he gazed wonderingly on the sparkling 
face of his companion. 

“ What ?—why everything! Her beauty does 
not dazzle and surprise. She does not possess 
the bold, firm eye, tho Juno frown, and the cold, 
fiery look of passion, which command admira¬ 
tion. But she has that which wins rather than 
triumphs; the gentle, the gay, more than the 
keen and bright; yielding to, rather than de¬ 
manding love; the trusting, the confiding look, 
instead of the ruling and commanding; the lip 
where smiles seem to find their native home; the 
soft half-shaded eye full of veiled light, speaking 
at times the sportiveness of innocent thought, 
under which may lie, concealed against the time 
of need, higher and stronger powers of heart and 
mind; and you ask me what?—to the possession 
of such a being. Fie, Orville, you only wish to ' 
excite my envy by your apparent indifference. 
But I must hasten, and prepare for this birth¬ 
day fete, to which she has so kindly invited me, as 
your friend. Come, hurry, Orville; and starting 
gaily up, he left the room without partaking of 
the tempting viands. 

Orville’s features assumed a harsher aspect. 

“ So he has been caught like a butterfly, by the 
attractions of the first beautiful object he has 
seen; he had better beware, or like the moth 
whose burning passion overcomes tho warning of 
the flame, he may rush upon his own destruc¬ 
tion, and so perish. I was foolish, thus to tempt 
him; I might have known that to one of his dis¬ 
position, attraction would have been only a step¬ 
ping stone to love. He already speaks with toe 
much ardor for mere admiration; curse the fates, 
it seems my destiny, that all schemes should end 
in disappointment I will watch them;" and 
after draining a large goblet of sparkling wine, 
he moodily rose from the table, and proceeded to 
his apartment 

Orville Hamilton was one of those dark, glcomy 
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characters which avoid all confidence with others, 
and retire within themselves. Bat little was 
known of him, except that he had traveled for 
years in Europe, and had returned home, upon 
the death of his parents. His cold bearing and 
haughty manners chilled all the advances that 
were made to him, and ho lived a retired life 
upon his immense estates. Rumors were afloat 
that he had raised enormous sums upon his pro¬ 
perty, and that nearly their full value was 
covered by mortgages; yet, he continued to live 
in the same ostentatious style. In the immedi¬ 
ate neighborhood, resided Colonel Henderson, a 
proud and aristocratic gentleman of vast wealth 
and possessions, who had mado heavy advances 
upon Orville’s estates. He admired his proud 
nature and haughty reserve; and resolved to 
unite him to his daughter, the heiress of his 
wealth. With this object he encouraged him in 
his expenses, forced large amounts upon him, 
until his entire estate was involved, and he was, 
in a measure, dependent upon his bounty for the 
means to defray his accounts. Although Orville’s 
nature was too cold and passionless for love, he 
was a connoisseur and admirer of beauty; and 
this, with the embarrassment of his affairs, made 
him look to Alice, as the sole means of avoiding 
bankruptcy and ruin. His advances were encou¬ 
raged by her father; and her consent was forced, 
rather than granted for their union. She feared 
her father, and dared not openly oppose his will, 
although her future happiness was the stake, 
as the time for their wedding approached, Orville 
sent for his cousin, Germain, to officiate as 
groomsman for him; as his manners had created 
a coldness between himself and the surrounding 
gentry. Germain had arrived, been introduced 
to his betrothed, and as we have seen, was pre¬ 
paring for the gala. Orville’s quick mind was 
struck with the impression made upon him, at 
this first visit; he felt some indefinite fear that 
it would mar his arrangements, and he resolved 
to keep them separate, and hasten the marriage. 

After completing their toilets, they started for 
the entertainment. Upon entering, the scene 
which was presented to them, was exceedingly 
brilliant and attractive. Every color of the 
rainbow was displayed in the bright tints of the 
gorgeous costumes. Neither was there any lack of 
lace and embroidery, plumes and fluttering scarfs. 

On the right under a wide arcade, supported 
by graceful columns, was a large and skilful 
band of musicians, making tho air musical with 
the sounds of their instruments. Upon the left, 
was a pile of architecture, the light and graceful 
lines of which, betokened an earlier period of 
construction. Nearly in the centre rose up a 
fountain; the spariding jots of which caught 
and reflected the rosy light which had spread 
over the sky above. 


Alice was standing near this spot, in all the 
beauty and splendor of female loveliness. Ii 
is very difficult to convey in language any just 
idea of those various distinctions and shades of 
beauty, which the eye seizes in a moment, but 
which escapes from words; and it would be 
almost doing injustice to the fair girl, to attempt 
a detailed description. To give some idea, how¬ 
ever, of her person, it may be enough to say, 
that she was not above the middle height, but 
every limb so exquisitely formed, that she looked 
taller than she really was. Her rich brown hair, 
with chestnut gleams upon it, fell in profuse 
abundance down her neck. Her eyes were 
neither blue nor brown, nor grey, but of that 
soft and soul-speaking hazel, so rarely seen and 
yet so exquisitely beautiful; while the long dark 
eyelash and arched brow lent themselves to every 
shade of expression, from deep and pensive 
thought to light and sparkling gaiety. The fea¬ 
tures were all small and delicate, the skin pure 
as alabaster, with a sunset glow upon her cheek. 
And the slightly parted lips, showing the pearly 
teeth beneath, seemed tempting love and promis¬ 
ing return. The small, fine hand, the beauti¬ 
fully formed foot and ankle, the graceful neck 
and swelling bosom, the very turn of the head, 
all seemed like the dream of a sculptor in some 
moment of inspiration. And to crown all, was 
that breathing of tho soul through every fea¬ 
ture, and through every part, which invests each 
movement with some new charm. 

Germain gazed upon her, with a look of admi¬ 
ration and surprise; and the keener and shrewder 
eye of Orville ran over her face and figure, but 
with a very different expression. It lasted but 
for a moment, and then ho turned his gaze upon 
his friend, marking well the gleam of surprise 
that sparkled on his countenance. His brow 
became darkened, and setting his teeth hard, 
he turned and left his side. Germain was too 
absorbed to notice his absence; he delayed ap¬ 
proaching, although he seldom felt the least 
embarrassment or hesitation in addressing the 
brightest or fairest in the world. From a period, 
generally reckoned within the round of boyhood, 
he had acted for himself, except in some mat¬ 
ters of deep moment. But yet, there is some¬ 
thing very impressive in great beauty, especially 
in its first early dawn. With the mature woman, 
there are a thousand avenues opened by her 
own experience, to approach her fearlessly, if 
honestly. But the mind of a very young girl, 
like the first bud of a rose, is hedged in by 
thorns, through which we must force our way, 
and ho hesitated to reflect upon tho manner of 
his reception. Rousing himself, and seeing her 
glance directed towards him, be hastily ap¬ 
proached, and politely tendering his hand, re¬ 
quested the favor of on engagement for the next 
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wf.t. She smilingly consented, and he led her 
on the floor, to obtain a position. This poUto 
attention broke down all the eold barriers of re¬ 
serve between them, and from that moment they 
went on pouring forth the thoughts of thejr 
hearts to eaoh other, as if long years of inti¬ 
macy had linked their minds together. He 
spoke of his travels, the scenes he had visited, 
and a variety of incidents which had afforded 
him pleasure or amusement. It was in such 
conversation as this, of an elaborate and some¬ 
what didactio turn, that Germain thought him¬ 
self perfectly safe. He fancied he could discuss 
poetry and poems, beautiful scenery, the grand 
works of nature or art, with the loveliest being 
ever eye beheld, without the slightest danger to 
himself or others. 

Insensibly, they knew not well how, their con¬ 
versation deviated from the mere objects tangi¬ 
ble to the senses, to the effects produced by those 
objects on the mind. From the mind they went 
to the heart; and for a time, went on to talk | 
with glowing eloquence, of all those feelings and 
emotions, of which, it was evident enough to her 
companion, she spoke by hearsay rather than by 
experience. Her words were careless, brilliant, 
we may say light, in its better sense, for some 
time after their discourse took that turn. She 
jested with the subject, she sported with it—like 
a child who, having found a shining piece of 
steel, makes a plaything of it, unknowing that 
it is a dagger whioh, with, a light blow, may cut 
the knot of life. Suddenly, however, from some 
feeling, undefined, even to herself, she stopped 
in full career, beeame thoughtful, serious, more 
avaricious of her words. A deeper tone per¬ 
vaded them when they were spoken; and she 
seemed to have found unexpectedly, that she 
was dealing with things which at some time 
might have a more powerful and heartfelt inte¬ 
rest for herself, and that she had better escape 
from such topics, treating them gravely, whilst 
she was obliged to treat of them at all. Her 
conversation, in short, was like a gay pleasure- 
boat, which quits the shore in sunshine and mer¬ 
riment, but, finding itself far from land, makes 
its way back with earnest speed with the first 
cloud that gathers on the sky. 

Her altered manner recalled Germain to him¬ 
self, and as the dancing being over for the time, 
and the heat of the saloons had become oppres¬ 
sive ; the glare of the lamps and tapers had daz¬ 
zled and fatigued the eyes; the moving objects, 
the brilliant dresses, the beaming jewels, the 
straining race after pleasure, had become fatigu¬ 
ing to many; and some forty or fifty pairs, hand 
in hand, or arm in arm, had wandered oat to 
seek the refreshing coolness of the gardens, to 
repose the mind, and invigorate the body in tho 
fresh night air of August, or else to tell the tale 


.of love and seek its return, under the broad 
green foliage of the trees, or the twinkling eyes 
of tho deep blue sky of night, he proposed join¬ 
ing them, and Alice joyfully conceded. 

Orville Hamilton in the meantime had been 
watching them with the utmost feelings of jeal¬ 
ousy and chagrin. All the worst passions of his 
nature was aroused, and contending in his bosom. 
He could barely contain himself, and had to use 
his most powerful efforts to avoid rushing upon 
Germain, as he left the crowded hall. As it was, 
he sought the cool night air to allay his phren- 
zied feelings; and hastily pleading indisposition 
to one of the attendants, he mounted his horse, 
and after getting some distance from the man¬ 
sion, gave tho rein to the spirited animal with 
fiendish exultation, as if trying to outstrip his 
unbridled passions. After riding for some time, 
and his overtasked stood had become exhausted 
and weary, ho grew calmer, and turned into the 
longavonUe leading towards his own home, in 
order to recruit his strength for the morrow. 

Germain was still at the ball. Alice lay on 
his arm, her heart beat against his, her breath 
fanned his cheek. What were his feelings? He 
would not ask himself, but surrendered, body 
and soul, to the ecstacy of the moment. Each 
had at heart feelings of many a varied character 
sufficient to fill up long hours of dull life, and 
eaoh was disinclined to dwell upon the most 
thrilling emotions of all; but yet however, they 
might fly to other subjects, how anxiously so¬ 
ever they might strive to withhold their thoughts 
from anything that might agitate or overpower— 
still those emotions presented themselves in 
vague and indistinct forms, mingled with thought, 
seizing upon fancy, and giving a tone and color 
to all that was said, without either of them being 
aware that they deviated from the ordinary 
course of conversation between persons of thoir 
birth and station. The scene, too, and the sea¬ 
son, the hour, the atmosphere, the circum¬ 
stances, the events that had lately taken place, 
the prospects of the future in their very indefi¬ 
nite security, oil had an influence, seemed to 
combine to nourish a growing passion in thoir 
hearts. The moon rose bright from behind the 
trees upon the mountain tops, shining like the 
bright, pure vision of young and innocent love. 
The stars themselves were there extinguished in 
the flood of splendor; but on the borders of the 
sky tiie twinkle lights of night looked out, like 
gems on the robe of their queen and, from 
time to time, a bright meteor crossed the ex¬ 
panse, bursting from space, and dying ere it 
reached the earth, like the light thoughts of 
many a great mind, which perish in the brain 
that gives them birth. The air was warm, and 
yet stirred by a gentle breeze. There was a 
certain languor in it, a love-like, luxurious toft* 
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ness, disposing to gentle thoughtfulness; and a 
sweet perfume rose up from some of the shrubs 
of the garden, mingling harmoniously with that 
bland air, and rendering its softening powers still 
greater. Was it strange that they should lore ? 
The destiny that hung above them, without their 
knowing it, seemed to have some mysterious in¬ 
fluence upon the minds and characters of both. 
The barrier of cold formality was broken down 
between them; each poured forth the thoughts 
of the bosom. Alice felt herself irresistibly im¬ 
pelled—carried away, she knew not how or why 
—to speak to her companion as she had never 
spoken to man before. She fancied it was, that 
she had, for the first time, found a spirit conge¬ 
nial to her own; and certain it is, that there is 
a magic in the first touch of sympathy, which 
awakens sleeping powers in the heart, developes 
undiscovered stores of thought and feeling, and 
brings to light the bright things of the soul. 
But surely there was something more in it than 
this. Upon that hour, upon that moment, hung the 
destinies of each; though neither had one thought 
that such could be th& case, though of all things, 
it seemed the most improbable, thou'gh he was a 
stranger, purposing but to stop a few days in 
the place; and she seemed fixed down to it and 
its associations for life. Yet, so it was; and 
had aught been different between them; had she 
remained in the mere timidity of the young girl, 
or in the cold courtesy of new acquaintance ; had 
he maintained the usual proud and lofty air 
which he assumed in general with women, how 
different would have been their fate through life! 

It was otherwise, however. She was so 
young, so gentle, so bright, so beautiful, that 
her society acted as a charm, waking him from a 
sort of dull and heavy torpor whioh had been 
cast over his heart by an event that had taken 
place in his boyhood—a counter-spell, which 
dissipated one that had chained up the current 
of his youthful blood in cold and icy bonds. He 
gave way to all he felt, to all the pleasure of the 
moment. Their conversation freod itself from 
all ceremonious shackles; both seemed to feel 
that they could trust fully in each other. They 
were but too happy; the past and future were 
forgotten in the present, and they surrendered 
themselves to the ecstacy of its enjoyment. 
Being recalled to themselves by the departure of 
the guests, and the lateness of the hour, for 
the first time the recollection of Orville, and his 
hitherto unnoticed absence, was called to mind. 
Alioe grew pale at the thought, and drew closer 
to Germain, as if she intuitively foreseen the ap¬ 
proach of some hidden danger, which she felt, but 
■ could not express. It was with a faltering voice, 
and Germain started as she made the inquiry: 

“ Why, where is Orville ? He has been absent 
near all the evening.” And a rich glow, followed 


by a deadly pallor, overspread her face, as she 
thought of the cause. 

“True, true, he has been absent. Do you 
remain here a few moments, and I will seek for 
him,” and Germain, slowly and thoughtfully, 
started upon his mission. Upon inquiry, he 
heard of his excuse and departure, and but too 
well devined. the cause for both. Still he re¬ 
turned to Alice, who was impatiently expecting 
him, and gave Orville’s message, which had been 
left with the attendant. She would have made 
some remark, but was prevented through embar¬ 
rassment. Germain re-assured her by a look; 
bade her a long and affectionate “ good night 
and ordering his horse, he started to his cousin’s 
mansion. As he rode slowly along, his mind was 
filled with the most bitter thoughts. With Alice, 
he had forgotten everything but the happiness of 
her presence, and the love into which he had 
steeped his very soul. But now, when he was 
alone, without a sound to break the silence of 
his solitude or musings, he remembered all. His 
position, the intention of his visit, his misplaced 
love, all! all! came with startling force upon his 
mind. Would it be honorable to be the guest of 
one he had so wronged ? Should he seek shelter 
there? He involuntarily Btopped his horse in 
the road, and fell into a deep, but painful revery. 
He was aroused by an exclamation of hate from 
Orville, who unable to rest, seized a pair of ra¬ 
piers, and resolved to meet him. He noticed his 
motionless form as he was passing. He advanced 
towards him. “ And so you have left your new 
conquest; torn yourself away from her lovely 

arms. How could you part from the-. But 

I waste words; you know my object; prepare 
yourself,” he exclaimed, in that cold, piercing 
tone of voice which shows the passion of fierce 
determination. His brow became cloudy, and 
gathered thick over his deep, keen eye; his 
lips quivered; and his hand slowly closed over 
the palm, as if he strived to crush them into the 
flesh. Germain, although brave, shuddered as 
he gazed upon his cousin’s form, It seemed the 
very personification of hate. He leaped from 
his horse, and approaching Orville, was about to 
throw himself upon his leniency, explain all, and 
proffer to leave the scene of his happiness and 
object of his love forever. But he was rudely 
repulsed by his cousin, who made a pace back, 
and passionately bid him off. 

“Back! baok! You can only approach me to 
meet your death.” 

“I would explain—appeal to your-” 

“ Not a word; they avail nothing. You came 
to me as a friend. I did all to please, amuse, 
and entertain you. You repay me by robbing 
me of my prospects, thwarting my schemes, and 
now would evade the responsibility by cowardly 
excuses and appeals.” 
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“Iwnno coward.” 

“ Then defend yourself, and give me the only 
satisfaction in your power—your life 1” and with 
the words, he threw a rapier at his feet. 

There was no other recourse, and Germain re¬ 
luctantly took it up. He was very expert in the 
use of the weapon, and hoped to be able to dis¬ 
arm him, and with this intention, he prepared 
for the contest. Both threw off their coats, and 
Orville coldly asked him: 

“ Are you prepared T” 

“ I am,” was calmly replied, and they advanced 
towards each other. Orville had a cold, exulting 
smile upon his face, while Germain only grasped 
his weapon with a firmer hold. The coolness of 
the act and his calm demeanor did not escape the 
keen eyes of his cousin; and he prepared to meet 
his self-possessed, and apparently skillfiil and 
determined adversary. 

In point of strength, the two were very equally 
matched; for, though Germain was somewhat 
taller and more suple, yet Orville was several 
years older, and had acquired that firmness and 
vigor of muscle, which is obtained long enough 
before an y portion of activity is lost. The latter 
was also very skillful in the use of his arms; but 
here Germain was undoubtedly superior. He 
was also superior in perfect coolness. There 
was no angry passion in his breast, no haste, no 
impetuosity. He felt as if he were in a hall of 
arms with baited weapons, merely trying his skill. 
He was anxious to disarm Ms opponent, not to 
hurt him; and in the first three passes Orville was 
taught that he was pitted against a complete 
master of the rapier. At first, this discovery j 
served to make him more cautious; and he used 
all hiB skill; but in vain. He could not approach j 
his adversary’s breast; wherever his point turned, 
the blade of Germain met it; and more than once 
he felt that he had laid himself open to the riposte, 
but that, from some cause, the adversary had not 
seised the opportunity. Repeated disappoint¬ 
ments, however, rendered him irritable and in¬ 
cautious. He watched, indeed, his opponent’s 
defence, thinking to learn what he called the 
trick, and overcome it by another sort of attack; 
but whenever he changed his mode, Germain met 
it with a different parry; and the clashing sword 
passed inocuous by his shoulder or his hip. Or¬ 
ville, thinking that he was only mocking him, re¬ 
newed the attack with ten-fold fniy. 

“ I must wound him” thought Germain, “or I 
will get hurt in this light He is too keen to be 
disarmed; and I must wound him, but slightly.” 

At the same moment Orville made a furious 
pass; Germain parried the lunge, but though his 
adversary’s breast was left unguarded, his heart 
smote him, and he would not return it, lest he 
should touch some vital part. Orville pressed 
him close with pass after pass; and step by step 


Germain retreated. Then suddenly changing his 
mode, Germain assumed the attack, drove his 
adversary before him in good guard, and then, 
in the Italian manner, took a bound book and 
stood in defence. Orville following the method, 
of which he had some knowledge, sprang forward 
and longed. Germain parried and retained; but 
at the same moment Orville’s foot slipped on the 
wet grass, the sword’s point caught him on the 
right breast close to the oollar-bone, and passed 
out behind the shoulder. He staggered up, 
raised his weapon, let it fall, and sank slowly on 
the ground. 

However cool and self-possessed a man may 
be—though he may think himself fully justified 
in what he has done, though he may have been 
acting in self-defence, though the act may have 
been inevitable—yet no ono can inflict a real and 
serious injury upon another without feeling a 
certain degree of regret, if not remorse, unless 
his heart be as adamant. It is at such moments 
that the strange link of consanguinity which 
binds the whole human race together is first 
known to us; it is then that we feel we are bro¬ 
thers, and that we have raised a hand against a 
brother’s life. 

The moment that the deed was done—and it 
was evidently more than he had intended to do 
—Germain felt a pang shoot through his heart, 
and ho said internally: “ Would that he had not 
driven me to it, would that he had not provoked 
it!” but, casting down his sword at once, he 
knelt by Orville’s side, and, raising his head and 
shoulders on his knee, exclaimed in kindly and 
eager tones: “ I hope you are not much hurt!” 

“ Curse you, you have slain me; but I shall 
be able to go on presently; I grow faint,” he re¬ 
plied slowly and painfully. 

“Never! what! renew this combat with you, 
and you wounded ? Oh I why did you not listen 
to me ? I would have explained all. My conduct 
was unpremeditated. I did not seek to injure, 
insult, or offend you. No, I will fight no more; 
alas! alas!” and he sank upon the form of his 
cousin, which was now a corpse. 

Mounting his horse (whioh stood with distended 
nostrils and flashing eyes at his side, pawing the 
earth as if he had Borne knowledge of the occasion 
and his master’s danger,) he spurred rapidly on 
to Orville’s villa for assistance. They used the 
utmost haste, but it was too late—the body was 
cold and inanimate It was conveyed to the 
mansion by his domestics, and Germain surren¬ 
dered himself into their hands. 

UponGermain’strial, everything was explained, 
and he was folly acquitted, both by legal and 
public opinion. Orville’s estate was entirely ab¬ 
sorbed by the mortgages and liabilities upon it; 
and among his papers were found a marriage cer¬ 
tificate, and several letters from his wife, who 
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still lived. Many other acts came to light, 
which were carefully kept hidden by Germain; 
who did all in his power to atone for his unin¬ 
tentional deed. 

Two years elapsed, laden with their joys and 
sorrows. Germain was standing with his arm 
around Alice’s waist; her hand was clasped in 
his, and her head leaning on his shoulder. He 
was breathing low tows of love; and told her 
that her father had finally consented to their 
union. Even the eager love within his bosom 
controlled itself, lest its ardor should alarm and 
agitate the gentle being, whom he now looked 
upon as all his own. He soothed, and calmed 
her; his caresses were light and tender, and he 
strove to win her thoughts away from the agi¬ 
tating parts of the subject, to those which would 
yield her firmness and tranquility. Such were 
the joyful tidings which Germain bore to her; 


her gay and sparkling cheerfulness sunk beneath 
the weight of happy hopes, and she leaned upon 
him for support. He, though always kind and 
considerate towards her, was still more softened 
by the occasion, and hung over her as one would 
linger over some happy dream. 

It was a month afterwards; the wind came 
softly sighing through the trees; the sun had 
sank its gorgeous head into the bosom of the 
skies, and the gentle moon was faintly rising 
above the shadowed wood, that they were mar¬ 
ried. The night was just growing on; the sky 
was filled with none but light and fleecy clouds, 
which scarcely dimmed the far twinkling stars, 
as they shone out in absence of the great monarch 
of the day. Such was the night that Germain 
Rudolf and Alioe Henderson contracted their 
union. 

“Two mala with but a slnglo thought, 

Two ha&rta that boat a« ©no.” 


GIPSIES. 

THRIR ORIGIN AND HANTS. BT MART J. WINDLK. 


“ The king to his hall, and the steed to his stall, 

And ths eit to his bilking board 
But we are not bound to an acre A^groand, 

For oar home is the houseless sward.” 

Gipsy Song. 

At the commencement of the fifteenth century, 
Europe was amazed by an unprecedented phe¬ 
nomenon. A people, neither owners, nor sowers, 
nor reapers, on the field of civilization—a race 
with olive-colored skins, flashing eyes, and ooral 
lips, were seen rising above its borders, and 
ooming in, without warning and without permis¬ 
sion. Suddenly, as if dropping from the skies, 
they pitched their tents, presumptuously, on the 
fairest portions of our earth, without apparent 
knowledge of any privilege they did not then 
enjoy. This trespass on Europe—this invasion, 
neither hostile nor friendly—would, on the part 
of any located people, be considered as exhibit¬ 
ing the most perfect signs of premeditation and 
unitedness of purpose for the achievement of 
some definite object for which the unity was 
essential. But the unfitne&s of Gipsies for war , 
disallows the oonjocture that their union was 
for aggression. 

They were not the overflowing of a kingdom 
too small for its population, else a sufficient num¬ 
ber had remained behind, to attest their now un¬ 
confirmed birthright. Nor were they expelled 
by the mandate of a reigning power—else had 
they lingered round the borders in defiance, as 
is shown by instances of their expulsion at later 
periods, from other countries; or if otherwise, 
would quickly have told the tale, noi'would they so 
immediately have beoome reconciled to their lot. 


The ragged regiments were a people muttering 
unheard of accents. What they ate was. given, 
and they asked, in addition to food, money. 
They had no news to announce, and they gave 
ill and evasive answers, or statements so con¬ 
trary each to each, as to belie their honesty. 
They first represented themselves os exiles, but 
quiokly as they caught view of prevailing super¬ 
stition, they laid hold of its strong sympathies, 
professing to be pilgrims, performing a penance. 
This last assumption gained for them freedom to 
travel everywhere unmolested—for men admired 
this saintly avocation. In this capacity they 
practised on the nations such fraud—the least of 
which, was the forging of passports and signa¬ 
tures, the latter frequently of the highest mark 
—that in a century from their coming, two of 
the reigning powers of Europe were heard en¬ 
joining all rulers not to permit the people called 
Gipsies to travel through their districts, nor to 
grant any further protection to them. The rigid 
laws of France and England, supported by the 
vigilance of the police, rendering them amenable 
for their conduct, they slowly quitted those 
countries, and, even to this day, are averse to 
their soil. 

But the end of them was not yet From the 
same quarter came a second horde, differing m 
that they assumed less, were more peaoeablo in 
demeanor, and paid liberally for what they got 
These, after a few years, disappeared. It was 
said they had gone home, but the region of their 
iranderings* was only changed. They became 
associated with the first tribe, and thus lost the 
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distinguishing traits which at the beginning 
they assumed, from the consideration that no 
great success in purloining property could be 
achiered without some difference in demeanor 
from those who had traversed the same path. 
No monument of whatever time, commemorates 
the date at which those appeared in Europe. 
The attention they received drew quickly thither 
others, who long flourished on the too readily 
offered aims, till their vagrant dispositions, un¬ 
couth manners, and sullen doggedness disgusted 
the donors. So lucrative had been their mode 
of life, that at their disappearance a band of 
men painted their faces and assumed similar 
garments, hoping thereby, with deeper inten¬ 
tions, to obtain opportunities of deceiving more 
—with what result, the reader may judge—for 
a Gipsy abides not an imitation. Ho who would 
appear as one must sustain years of initiation; 
years, into which enter perils, travels, and the 
most thrilling incidents. He who would become 
one of them, must cast off, never to put on 
again, the vesture of civilization. 

Yet have these wandering stragglers not been 
unadmired. Their imperoeption, their oriental 
fixedness of views, have received from some the 
pleasing name of placidity, and thoir ungoverned 
state, that of nature in its purest mood. Of 
Scotland’s line of kings, is one whose considera¬ 
tion of the Gipsies, according to on ideal view 
of their condition and character, in both of 
which he was adroitly deceived, led him to de¬ 
clare their civil independence. While an ardent 
youth, this prince had mingled in their camp, 
and joined their wandering. Called, at a later 
period, to power and courtly splendor, he was 
heard to speak of a better life—an uncheckered 
condition—remembering not, that while Gipsies 
abhor a covenant with man, they have entered 
into none with nature. 

Succeeding monarohs annulled the large indul¬ 
gences which had been granted them; but there 
came a time when what grace would not grant 
power of dominion wrested — when Gipsies j 
roamed tho countries in swarms, that no soldiers 
knew how or where to meet. Their path was 
not in open day, and they worked their awful 
way, committing such robberies and murders as 
to make their names terrifio—the more so, as 
their names wero unknown, and their retreats 
unfound. It was then they reached a freedom 
of action unparalleled. Their hurrying forms 
scarcely distinguished from one another. The 
sameness of their deed, wherever committed, 
made them appear as one, and yet the number 
of their crimes, as though they haunted every 
mountain and glen. 

But here, as well as in all other theatres of 
Gipsy action, there was no extensive organiza¬ 
tion. In tho garb of fiends, they were not con¬ 


spirators—like drops, that make up a rushing 
stream—they united, because the same in nature. 

Without power to vest, they nominate those 
who receive a title so exalted, as only to be re¬ 
presented by the word king. An election occa¬ 
sion is one of the most important to which they 
can gather. They understand little of canvassing; 
whatever happens before the moment is com¬ 
mended to chance. Their booth, even then invisi¬ 
ble, their votes unwritten, they assemble under 
no roof, but stand in open plains, not humbly, 
but proudly, as a being on whose flat depended 
the existence of all things. The candidate is one 
of large statue, richly and fantastically dressed, 
who has some personal property, and a great 
doal of influence with what is called the gentry, 
in addition to much intelligent cunning, made 
known by previous exploits. 

The superior advantages in these qualities of 
some particular individual, are allowed by all. 
At an appointed moment, the several constitu¬ 
ents of these separate—the number of each body 
is counted, and all unite again. Their politics 
are so slender, that, quarrelsome as they are, 
they are strangers to political feud; and though 
the chatting on these occasions are prodigious, 
the apparent unanimity of feeling is wonderful. 
All that is upon the earth seems to provide the 
elements of discourse, and the field of rhetoric 
is garnished with similes, as inapplicable as they 
are ludicrous. This appears a peculiarly fitting 
time to speak whatever all have over thought 
before. Indeed, the election itsolf, seems a sub¬ 
sidiary affair, a grand excuse for coming to¬ 
gether. The successful candidate is at once a 
king, and a sceptre of rule is given, but without 
a kingdom. Yet, are tho Gipsies satisfied, and 
all depart from the coronation-field, chatting 
with rapturous glee—elated with feelings of ad¬ 
ditional importance, and thinking how merry 
shall bo the coming night. 

The king is supported by his people, in com¬ 
parative affluence, and, in return, guides accord¬ 
ing to superior information, the movements of 
the horde over which stretches his shadowy 
sceptre. He is distinguished by a demeanor 
made up of- pretension, though his station is not 
recognised by courts, or his decision is not re¬ 
spected by magistrates. Though not called to 
join in the depredations of his tribe, he has the 
settlement of its quarrels, when such are volun¬ 
tarily referred to him. He can summon his 
people together at pleasure, but, for obvious 
reasons, does this seldom. When a complaint 
is made from without, by those who have suf¬ 
fered through the depredations, of the Gipsies, 
the king stands, and is amazed. If the com¬ 
plainant can point out and have power to arrest 
the offender, he orders, with great vehemence, 
instant starch to bo made, and an extraordinary 
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example ensues. What has been stolen is re¬ 
turned, and the thief whipped in their presence. 
When applied to, under different circumstanoes, 
he being personally, as well as officially, inter¬ 
ested in the concealment of booty, there is little 
hope of success. So great confidence is placed 
in him in this respect that, at his command, what 
is lost stands up—apparition-like—unless his 
will, however, no search will ever discover it 

The absence of any one dominant party, 
clearly indicates that the office of their king is 
to advise the general movements and apportion 
the spoil taken. None, who study the inborn 
character of the Gipsies, can suppose that they 
would elect any other government, or hold to¬ 
gether but by sheer choice and convenience. As 
for four centuries they have remained to our 
knowledge unchanged, we cannot suppose their 
European character or condition to be new—a 
character when distorted, re-shaping itself in 
all cases, at removal of the impediment. 

There are many whose hearts have thrilled 
with visions of Gipsy beauty, and with reason, 
too. For there are those among them who seem 
to have approached seraphic loveliness. Not 
only their dark, radiant eyes and shrouding 
lashes, and moulded features, and graceful forms, 
but on expression distinct from these, and be¬ 
wildering with a dreamy sweetness. The Gipsy 
woman is of ordinary statue; her frame well 
proportioned; her features more open and mild 
than those of the man, though her eyes have 
also a wild, unrestrained appearance, and often 
a stealthy glance. Her air, at all times partakes 
of a pleasing, natural grace, and when dressed 
in their fantastic style, is not altogether unim¬ 
posing. In personal qualities she is not dissimi¬ 
lar to her lord—a similarity made evident by her 
actions, her deportment and her words. If more 
active, it is because more activity is necessary, 
for she is sometimes the only domestic purveyor. 
She endures hardships to Hie height of human 
suffering, and were it less self-made would often 
give to her a heroine’s glory. Her power of en¬ 
durance, in more civilized countries, would 
awaken wonder. She generally submits quietly, 
to the brutality or blows of the man. Tears J 
—those eloquent pleaders in all lands, have no j 
effect in softening his flinty heart. She has but 
one resort—the making of her children shields, 
by seizing which ever is nearest, and holding it 
before the place where the ensuing blow is in¬ 
tended to fall. 

We have spoken of the Gipsy woman’s powers 
of severe endurance, without intending refer¬ 
ence to these domestic hardships, but to long 
journeys she is compelled to take. Of these she 
seldom complains. Superior to the man in spirit, 
and having more intelligence, the Gipsy woman 
looks beyond her footsteps, and even hopes. For 


successive days she will travel with infant on 
her back and a bundle in' her hand, without the 
indication of weariness or fatigue. Nor is she 
the first who proposes rest, though the first to 
rise from it, and her songs are the last that 
swell in the stillness of night, and the most 
cheerful and melodious that wakens in the day. 

The men are with few exceptions, models of 
manly beauty. They are toll, their complexion 
a dark olive brown, which comports well with 
their features. The black, piercing eye alone 
would discover their Egyptian origin. These 
eyes, in constant activity, throw out a savage 
glare, which remind us of all we know, and the 
darker tales which await our belief. We think 
of a wasted, arid soil, on which blooms no plant 
of blessed culture. They do not abide a close 
scrutiny—but move off. They are not made for 
inspection. Their air is listless, and their voice 
plaintive and low. Their nature leads them to 
accomplish their desires by Btealth, and not by 
force. The number of leaders indicate an in¬ 
tention beyond that of being kept together, 
merely for the pleasure of each other’s company, 
and yet they engage in no enterprise, dependant 
for its success on numbers. A chief would not 
desire a navy to meet an navy, but merely the 
opportunity of setting fire to the enemy’s ship. 

The Gipsy character is not an assumed one; 
the child exhibits all its characteristics in mini - 
ature. A prying, thieving, useless being, doing 
what he sees his parents do, and with as much 
reason. Curiosity, that first phrase of new in¬ 
telligence, is not bom with him—he never claps 
his little hands in ecstacy at the green fields, or 
asks why the stars shine, or of what they are 
made. A bird flies past, but he is the same 
creature, exhibiting nothing but the peculiar 
cunning of his race. 

Their dress, we might speak of, under the 
head of the antique, and define by it the utmost 
resource of individual economy. Comfortable 
clothing is the first purchase wise beings make 
with money. Yet, this people, while in the 
possession of gold and silver, would not expend 
any portion for a better habit, through motives 
beyond our power to scrutinize. A Gipsy Well 
dressed, is wonderfully improved in appearanoe, 
and the effect is the stronger, because comport¬ 
ing so well with his grace of form and motion, 
and in strong contrast to the raggedness of his 
companions. They are inordinately fond of orna¬ 
ment—the ears of many are hung with rings, 
and their necks with sparkling trinkets, while 
their faces are disfigured by large black patches— 
a fond exaggeration of the Spanish and English 
custom of placing small pieces of silk upon the 
face, to illustrate by comparison, the purity of 
the complexion. 

They have no religion, except a few secular 
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rites. In each country of their stay, they have 
affected a compliance to the prevailing laws. 
Their social economy interferes not with their so 
doing, it is so slight that it can be exercised 
amidst the most contrary institutions. 

To no humiliation, crafty or imposed, can we 
attribute their unblended condition. Like the 
wretched tenements piled up against the finest 
Cathedrals of Europe, they confront what has 
sanotity, without reverence. None take them for 
a part of the fabric. Their obedience to law is 
without honor—so constantly they disregard it— 
their profession to religion gains no confidence; 
so often do they change it—their accordance with 
ordinary usages, so rare as not to be recorded. 

Join their language—that unmelodious unity 
of sounds—to these appearances and habits, and 
Gipsy, man, woman, and child, are fairly intro¬ 
duced to you. 

The only conjecture, with regard to their ori¬ 
gin is, that they are a degenerate race of the 
nation of Egypt; for many years living in the 
interior of that country, to whose wilds, a few 
of the truo race—for cause and at a period un¬ 
known—were banished, and on whose melan¬ 
choly yot imaginative mind, silence, and solitude, 
and hardship, wrought a change. That disincli¬ 
nation to labor, followed with proportionate envy 
of those living on the products of industry—and 
that their descendants have these dispositions to 
excess. With regard to their language, if our 
belief of their early Egyptian origin be true, 
and our coqjeotures of their early state correct, 
it cannot be supposed that these outcasts would 


| preserve the purify of their language for any 
considerable time; what they brought to Europe 
would soon turn to jargon. ' 

After a pilgrimage of four hundred years, 
their penance is not yet completed, but like a 
vast caravan, they are still seen in motion on the 
highway of nations. 

The rolling stone, however, has gathered a 
partial coat of moss; centuries have somewhat 
improved their condition, especially such as 
dwell at the mouth of the Danube. 

Scattered—unowned—disoarded—they yet go 
in and out amidst the nations. In Asia, Africa, 
and Europe, they still exist In Spain they have 
lingered till, when the government would have 
expelled them, it was found that their absence 
would cause a sensible and iiyurious diminution 
of population. The forests of Lorraine can yield 
them up, and Italy, that blessed and received 
them for their saintly garb, is overflowing with 
their tribes. They are seen in Denmark, Sweden, 
and Syria, by crowds; they have even spread 
over the plains of Russia, and pass openly by its 
| cities. They have stood on the borders of every 
sea, and on the ice fields of the north. 

In the foregoing brief and imperfect sketch, 
we have endeavored to lipk together an exposi¬ 
tion of the Gipsy mind, with the peculiar circum¬ 
stances of their lot—the latter so various, and' 
both so singular—unable to unravel in unbroken 
lines their character, we must understand it by 
their acts, for it admits not of analysis. None 
can write their history—still they represent what 
if written, it would be-. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Tla a strange tale told, but in it liee a truth. 

'Twas night, and the pale moon and the bright 
6tars were looking down on a world of beauty. 
Beneath a grand old tree, that for years and 
years had towered toward the sky, stood a little 
group of three lovely sisters, and a Gipsy wan¬ 
derer, who had left for a little time her compan¬ 
ions in the distance, to consult her ideas, and 
therein to read the destinies of the young beings 
that stood before her. Near them, a silvery 
stream, all chiming with reflected stars, mur¬ 
mured softly its hymn of praise to the night 
Beyond a little bridge that spanned its shining 
waves, the light of a fire was glancing through 
the forest trees, and dark forms were seen mov¬ 
ing to and fro, and ever and anon, dusky faces 
were turned toward the old oak that stood by 
the river side. Ida Lee, the eldest of the sis¬ 


ters, seeking for some amusement and thinking 
of the Gipsy tribe who had been that day loiter¬ 
ing in the woods, near her home, and moved 
with a strange curiosity to hear her future told, 
had with difficulty persuaded her younger sis¬ 
ters to accompany her, at least as far as the old 
bridge, saying, “That perhaps they might meet 
some one of the tribe, who would unfold to them 
the mystic tale of the future.” 

Fortune or chance had caused one of the wan¬ 
derers to meet them on the spot which we have 
described. Hattie and Minnie Lee shrank back 
as they encountered the strange looking being 
before them—who, with her dark eyes seemed 
to read them with a glance. But the more 
confident Ida stepping forward, placed in the 
Gipsy’s hand a piece of coin, and said, “I 
have crossed thy hand with silver, now tell me 
of the future.” “ Would'st thou, indeed, hear 
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thy destiny? I warn thee it is a sad tale—yet 
soon told. Bat thon shalt believe it not; yet, 
sure as the night shall follow the morn, as sorely 
will the fate I read to thee follow thy footsteps.” 
There was a moments silence, bat the prophetess 
noticing a smile of scorn and disbelief wreathing 
the young girl’s lips, proceeded: 

“ Ladye, thus break thy raren hair— 

Lay thy white brow on the moonlight bare; 

I will look on the stars, and look on thee. 

And read thee the page of thy destiny.'’ 

For an instant her glance went wandering up¬ 
ward—then taming her dark, flashing eyes fall 
upon those as dark and flashing as her own, she 
said— 

"I can give thee bat 4ark revealing*, 

Uf passionate hope s, and wasted feelings ; 

Of love that flowed like the lava wave* 

Of a broken heart, and an early grave." 

Again had arisen that haughty smile of disbe¬ 
lief, but it died away from Ida’s lips, and her 
sister Hattie, catching her hand, said, “ Sister, 
come; it is late, and I fear to stay longer in 
this lonely spot.” 

“No, I will stay,” replied Ida, “and hear 
the rest” 

“ There is no more to be told!” said the Gipsy, 
with a changed look. Then taming to H&ttie, 
said, “ Fear not, pretty one, no harm shall come 
to thee —and a bright lot have I read in thy 
'sparkling eyes. Let me but hold one moment 
thy trembling hand, and I will bring book the 
smile to thy lips, and the light to thy soft 
eyes.” Hesitatingly, those small white fingers 
were placed in that dark hand, and Hattie lis¬ 
tened. 

“No clouds the sweet light of thy sool shell mar, 

, That is holy and pore as yon bright star; 

The sunshine of joy, the starlight of love, 

Shall follow thy footsteps wherever they rove. 

Thy fond trusting heart will seek for a shrine 

Where them only shall kneel—to call it thine; 

And thy faith shall torn ever confidingly to one. 

Who loveth thee deeply, and thee alone. 

Thy voice will grow softer, and the light in thine eye 

More beautiful still when that one is nigh! 

Thus brightly a pathway is traced for thee. 

With yon star for a guide to thy destiny." 

And Hattie withdrew her hand, and said, 
playfully, “ Now give us a peep into sister Min¬ 
nie’s fature, and then we will go.” 

Timidly, the blue eyes of Minnie Lee were 
raised to the Gipsy’s dark face. But this soft 
glance fell before the piercing gaze that seemed 
riveted upon her, and as a delicate flower before 
the blast, she trembled when she heard the 
words. “ Ask me not of her future—/know it 
not! Farewell!” And she turned away, and was 
gone before they had recovered from the strange 
spell that seemed to be thrown around them. 

“ Come, girls,” said Ida, “ lot’s go. Mercy! 
You look as though you believed every word the 
old witch has said. Ha! ha! what an idea! I 
die of a broken heart! /, proud Ida Lee, whom 
every one thinks cold and heartless ! Ridiculous! 


But never mind, we have had a pleasant walk, 
and my imagination is so vivid, that I can see 
distinctly my future happiness walking before 
me.” Thus talking gaily, they hastened to their 
homes. 

CHAPTER II. 

“I can give thee but dark revealing*. 

Of puuionate hopes, and wasted feelings; 

Of love that flowed like the lava wave, 

Of a broken heart, and an early grave." 

It was their trysting place. Beneath the 
same old oak, where, two little years agone, she 
stood and listened to the Gipsy wanderer’s tale, 
stood young Ida Lee. By her side, was one to 
whom she had plighted her faith—and now were 
they parting. 

“ ’Tis but one little year dearest—and when the 
bright summer comes again, then will I be with 
you!” , 

“ Ah! that little year will be so long to me,” 
murmured Ida, sadly; “there will be many 
lonely hours when I shall long, oh! so earnestly, 
yet in vain, for you.” 

“And think you not, Ida,” said he, as he 
drew her closer to his heart, “ think you not 
that I shall miss that, that I here cherished so 
fondly! -There will be many dark hours, dar¬ 
ling, when I shall miss your soft tones and lov¬ 
ing ways. But there is a long fature, I trust, 
before us, When we shall never separate.” 

Hours passed swiftly away to the lovers, as 
they conversed together the last time for many 
months—perhaps, forever. Yet it was not a sad 
parting, though tears mingled with it, for there 
were many bright anticipations of the coming 
future, many fondly cherished hopes yet to be 
realized. There were no doubts, no fears of 
change in those young hearts. He knew that 
she loved him, with a deep, passionate love, that 
would never die, and his noble soul could prize 
well such a love. And Ida, she felt that all he 
said was truth—that those earnest tones would 
never speak aught else—that the heart that had 
cherished her so long would never dream of 
change, and with all her woman’s devotion, she 
would trust him forever. And he went, and she 
was left alone. 

* * * * * * 

The year had flown; and one starry eve, beauti¬ 
ful Ida Lee watched for the return of the absent 
“Beautiful!” said I. Yes, a strange dark, 
witching beauty was her’s. Amid her raven 
tresses gleamed the pale sun-drops, like a star 
upon the bosom of a cloud—a bright flush was 
on her cheek, and a glad sparkle in her dark 
eye. Again and again she looked forth on that 
still, glorious night—but he, whom she sought, 
came not. The mom came and went, and day 
by day went by, until hope had almost died in 
her heart. Yes, they were “ passionate hopes 
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and wasted feelings** that were her’s, for the ab¬ 
sent would come no more. For while she watched 
so eagerly his coming, his eyes had grown 
weary and closed—forever; and the bine waves 
•f the murmuring sea had parted, to give him a 
resting place! yet, the last words upon his lips, 
the last prayer within his heart, was for her. 
And she —could she linger when voices were ever 
whispering to her spirit, “ Come up hither!” 

CHAPTER III. 

“ Thus brightly, a pathway is traced for thee, 

With yon star for a guide to thy destiny.” 

’Twas a bright, beautiful morning, when Hattie 
Lee went forth from her childhood’s home—a 
bride. Yes, she had found a shrine where she 
alone might worship, and she had knelt before 
that shrine to offer there her pure devotion for¬ 
ever 

On the banks of the beautiful Hudson is their 
home. Long years had ‘passed swiftly by since 
they stood at the altar, and yet the two still trod 
the earth together; still had she a strong arm, 
a manly heart to lean upon; still had he a fond, 
loving wife, whose voice still softer grew, and 
the light in her eye, 

“ More beautlfiil still, whsn he was nigh!” 

* * * * * * 

« Ask me not of her future, /know it not” \ 

The summer had flown, and the autumn leaves 
were strewing the earth. The winds went sigh¬ 
ing through the leafless boughs, and fountains 
and streamlets murmured softly a dirge for the 


beautified that had passed away—then hushed in 
the chilling presence of the Ice King their flow¬ 
ing song. As the bright woodland fords de¬ 
parted to seek a home in sunnier climes, they 
paused to warble a sad farewell to their once 
happy homes, and a requiem for the faded flow¬ 
ers. Nature mourned many a lost one; many a 
bright link in the emerald chain that had 
wreathed the earth. But come with me, and I 
will show you where a bright bud of mortality 
drooped, faded, and was laid to rest. Here, in 
this darkened room, where all tread so gently as 
they enter, closed her blue eyes forever upon 
those she loved. No! not forever! for she is 
watching over those loved ones still, fVom the 
bright realms of the spirit-land, where she now 
roameth. Here they parted, for the last time, 
the long golden tresses above her pure, pale 
brow; here they folded over the silent bosom her 
snowy hands; and there, beneath that grand old 
tree, through whose branches the moonlight 
wanders, lonely keeping watch like a good spirit, 
they laid her to rest. Go seek the Gipsy wan¬ 
derer, wherever she now roameth, and tell her 
that the star of destiny she sought in vain, when 
asked of her future, has guided gentle Minnie 
Lee to her last home. Wisely said she “ I know 
not of her futurefor God, and those who 
dwell above, alone have read her fate. There 
are two graves now where Minnie Leo-is lying. 
Side by side, the sisters sleep the last dreamless 
slumber that knows no waking. Alas! Gipsy 
wanderer, whatever thou wert, thy prophecies 
were all too true! 


THE SYSTEM OF COMPENSATION IN HAPPINESS; 

OR, THE INVISIBLE DRAMAS. 

» . 

ADOPTED PROM THE FRENCH OP 80UUK. 

** Be this, or ought 
Than this more secret now designed, 

I haste to know.”—Mnaon. 


Ik the sixth story of a magnificent house, in 
La Chaussle d’Antin, there lodged, some years 
ago, a young man, named Mark Anthony Ripon- 
neau. He was a stout, young stripling of twenty- 
live years of ago, with a round and florid face, 
blue and prominent eyes, a slightly turned up 
nose, broad at the base, projecting and crimson 
lips; a healthy, happy, and contented face, to 
which, unfortunately, a low forehead, and hair 
so low grown that it had to be brushed up 
straight, gave a look of more obstinacy than in¬ 
telligence to its expression, and something sordid 
and envious. Mark Anthony was clerk to the 
Ministry of Finance, and made 1,800 francs a 
year. He made that suffice, but was not oontent 
with it. Employed at State work, he had learned 
all the illusions thereof, and kept out of their 


reach in private life. Thanks to much sobriety, 
he saved on his feed to clothe himself withal; and 
thanks to many circumstances of circumspection 
in all his movements, he kept his clothes decent 
for a long time after they would have ceased to 
be so on the person of a man in tho habit of 
using a great deal of gesture. Riponneau never 
stretched his legs and arms, nor drew his person 
up to its fill] height, unless at moments of great 
exasperation, then he indulged in the most ex¬ 
travagant capers, accompanied by exclamations 
like this: 

« Think of only having 1,800 francs, and the 
germ of greatness in one’s soul!” The “ germ 
of greatness,” in this case, meant a longing for 
all life’s luxuries. 

“ Ah!” continued Mark Anthony, “to be poor. 
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and see staring in one's face that great house of 
Monsieur and Madame De Crivelin! They are 
rich, and all goes well with them; the world 
flatters them; they are happy I” And here 
Master Riponneau stamped his foot “ If I were 
even as well off as M. Domen, the inmate of the 
second floor rooms, how differently would I use 
my fortune! But he is happy in his way, since 
able to live anywhere, he lives only at home. 
Besides, were he without fortune, he has acquired 
glory and respect Tonnentet torment! He is 
happy!” At this passage of his lamentations, 
Riponneau kicked over a stool. 

Then followed new exclamations, about the 
bonnet-maker in the store to the right of the 
door, the confectioner on the left, and all the 
tenants in the house, one after another, for (an 
exception to. the general rule,) this house was 
splendidly tenanted; grooms, dogs, and horses 
made a noise in the court; the smoke of the 
chimney smelt of truffles and pheasants; and 
when he went down in the morning for his milk, 
Mark Anthony met the slender chambermaids of 
the establishment, redolent of their mistresses' 
perfumes. His boots looked worse blacked than 
ever, beside the waxed slippers of the valets de 
cham^ro. The happiness of the masters insulted 
him in its exultation. Then, in the evening, 
there were delicious voices singing in concert, 
the murmurs and bustle of dancing. Sometimes 
bent from a window, he would catch a glimpse 
of a supple form, and a blonde or brunette head 
crowned with flowers, and radiant above soft mus¬ 
lin or glossy silk. All this kept Mark Anthony 
in a perpetual fever of wishing for the happiness 
of riches, without being able to attain any other 
enjoyment than kicking the floor, or beating the 
walls. 

Now, one evening when Riponneau had arrived 
at a pitch of perfect frenzy, he heard a knock at 
his door, and almost immediately afterwards in 
walked a man of about sixty years of age, and 
with a high and broad forehead. He was wrapped 
in a robe de chambre of wadded and quilted calico, 
like the old short gowns of our grandmothers. 
This man had a lively and piercing eye, and an 
expression of cunning, though arch and full of 
geniality. 

“Neighbor,” said he to Riponneau, in a sweet 
and quiet voice, “ every man's house is his castle. 
I did not assist in the taking of the Bastile, or 
concur with the revolution of July, without re¬ 
cognizing this grand political principle. But all 
liberty has its limits, because it may infringe on 
other people's liberty. You are at liberty to 
howl, but only to a certain extent—for I am at 
liberty to sleep; and if your liberty destroys 
mine, it becomes tyranny and mine slavery— 
which is against the principles of the two revo¬ 
lutions I have just referred to.” 


Mark Anthony wanted to get angry, the neigh¬ 
bor did not give him a chance, and resumed: 
“ Besides, it is not I who oomplain; I don't mind 
noise. It is your little neighbor; Mademoiselle 
Juana, the dress-maker, who came in this even¬ 
ing os pale as a ghost, and with her eyes red 
with work, and crying. She is going to retire, 
poor child, in hopes of sleeping—so she said. 
Now, my dear neighbor, on . her account, please 
to study your melo-dramatio parts with a little 
less animation.” 

“ Heh 1” said Mark Anthony. 

“Besides,” said the old gentleman, with a 
critical air, “ I have seen Talma, sir, and believe 
me, it was not with many gestures and loud 
cries that he produced his fine effects. In Manlius 
he only raised his forefinger and looked aslant, as 
he said: ‘ 'Tis I who foresaw their frivolous at¬ 
tempts, and overthrew the Gauls from the high 
capitoland the house rang with applause. Be¬ 
lieve me, sir, good declamation. ” 

“ But, sir, I am not a play-actor.” 

“Ah! bah!” said the old man, “you're a 
lawyer then ?” 

“No.” 

“ You are too young to be a deputy. What 
the mischief are you, that you yell so about 
nothing ?” 

“Iam poor, sir; I long for the happiness of 
riches, and I amuse myself in my own way.” 

The neighbor looked at Riponneau with inter¬ 
est. There was on the face of the former a 
struggle, first with a mischievous inclination and 
a benevolent wish. Benevolence got the upper 
hand. He took a chair, and with the sweet au¬ 
thority of age and indulgence, said to Riponneau: 

“Ah, you are poor, and consequently un¬ 
happy ? Let us chat a little, neighbor. You 
know that goor people are always liberal to each 
other; and I, who am happy, will give you a 
little of what you want; I will tell you how 
happy I am.” 

“ Well, neighbor, you live alone at home?” 

“Yes.” 

“You work day and night?” 

“Yes.” 

“You rarely go out?” 

“ That is true.” 

“What does your happiness consist in, and 
what can you give me?” 

“ Nothing; but I shall have done much for 
you if I take a load off your mind. It is envy 
which devours and destroys all the joys of your 
youth, like the worm at the heart of the bud.” 

“ I envious ?” exclaimed Mark Anthony. 

“ Are you married, young man ?” said die old 
neighbor. 

“No.” 

“Have you a sweetheart?” 

“ No.” 
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“ Have you a family which —” 

“ I am an orphan.” 

“ Have you debts T” 

“No.” 

“ No wife, ergo no children. No sweetheart, 
ergo no rivals. No family, ergo no claims upon 
you. No debts, ergo no duns. In fine, you are 
exempt from all the plagues of humanity. There¬ 
fore, if you are unhappy, it is not from any 
oause external and independent of your person. 
Your unhappiness comes from an internal cause, 
inherent to your nature. That cause is envy.” 

“ And suppose it is,” said Riponneau, “when I 
admit that I envy the happiness of those around 
me, where’s the harm, pray ?” 

“ The harm is in your suffering from what is 
foreign to you—which is extravagantly unreason¬ 
able.” 

“ Bah!” said Riponneau, “ it is not unreason¬ 
able to want good fortune.” 

“ It is unreasonable to wish for grief, despair, 
incessant torments and perpetual uneasiness, 
which always accompany wealth.” 

“These are mere common-place, my dear 
neighbor. Silly consolations, when offered by 
one poor man to another—or insolent derision, 
when from the rioh.” 

The old man reflected, and after a short si¬ 
lence, said to Mark Anthony: 

“ Well, answer frankly, whom do you envy of 
the people, in the same house with you! In 
whose place would you be ?” 

“ In whose place!” said Mark Anthony. 
“Why there’s not one but is better off than I— 
and, since I am free to chooee, and do not rob 
anybody by imagining myself in their place—I 
think on the whole, that I like the position of the 
Crivelins, beet of alL” 

“Really?” 

“ Yes. Why last week I could not sleep all 
night, with the noise of their ffcte. The most 
magnificent carriages filled the street, the most 
distinguished names were announced by a sten¬ 
torian voice, at the door of their saloons. All 
who went in, were impatient to be in; these who 
were obliged to leave, left with regret; and on 
the stairs, which I went up and down a dozen 
times, I heard every moment:” 

“What delightful people! What enjoyment! 
How happy they are!” 

And then, others said: 

“ They are to marry their daughter to the 
Count of Formant. What a splendid match! 
Youth, beauty, fortune, position on both sides, 
they are happy, and they deserve to be.” 

“ Ah 1” said the old neighbor, “ did you hear 
all that on the stairs ?” 

“Of oourse I did.” 

“ Well, if you had been in the saloons, you 
would have heard more. Everywhere, enjoy¬ 


ment, laughter, congratulations; on the faces of 
the hosts, the satisfaction arising from that hap¬ 
piness which comes from happiness bestowed, 
on all sides, assurances of friendship—the de¬ 
light of the Count of Formont, the chastened 
gladness of Adele de Crivelin, their stolen 
glances—the soft and benevolent smiles of the 
old people, who, seeing these glances, remem¬ 
bered their youth. The pride of the father and 
the love of the mother, both triumphant and 
proud of their daughter’s success in society. It 
was a charming tableau till five o’clock in the 
morning. Then, the curtain went down—the 
play was finished—and the invisible drama com¬ 
menced.” 

“ How,” asked Mark Anthony, “ Is Monsieur 
de Crivelin’s fortune compromised—and like so 
many others—does he conoeal his ruin, by giv¬ 
ing parties ?” 

“No.” 

“Is his wife unworthy of him ?” 

“ She is the best of wives.” 

“ Has his daughter misconducted herself?” 

“ She is an angel of virtue and purity.” 

“ What can be the trouble ?” 

“ A good action—a good notion forgotten for 
fifteen years—and which now rises up in the 
form of an ugly rascal, with a yellow and bilious 
face—a graceless scamp who soiled the satin of 
their gilded furniture with the filth of his rags, 
one hour after the gauxy dresses of the fair 
danoers had rested upon it.” 

“I do not understand you.” 

“listen. A man, dressed in a dirty livery, 
stayed all night in the anti-chamber. In such a 
crowd of lacqueys, he escaped the attention of 
the household domestios, but as the parlors be¬ 
came empty, and the anti-chambers also, he was 
observed, and with suspicion; but the clown 
only made himself more at home, and stretched 
himself out leisurely on the lounges. At last, 
the tardiest guests were gone, and the dirty 
lacquey still held his post. He was asked why 
he staid. 

“Iam waiting for my master, Monsieur Eu¬ 
gene Iflgny.” 

“ Everybody has gone home,” was answered. 

“ I tell you he is here—ask your master, he’ll 
find him.” 

The domestios were going to get angry. The 
rogue raised his voice, and M. de Crivelin, ap¬ 
peared at the door of the anti-room, and asked, 
“what was the meaning of the noise.” 

“ It is this man,” said the valet de chambre. 
“He will not go out under the pretext that he is 
waiting for his master.” 

“ What is his master’s name ?” 

“ He, whom I seek,” said the unknown groom, 
“ is named Eugene Ligny, and I shall not go out 
until I have spoken to him.” 
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“ Scarcely had ho uttered these words, when 
M. de Crivelin looked at him with terror in his 
face—he turned pale—tottered—and scarcely 
ablo then to control the terror and dismay whioh 
he experienced, he ordered his servants to retire, 
and bade the man follow him.” 

“ As usual—little disorder, assisted a great 
catastrophe. A house where a ball of five hun¬ 
dred people is given, is generally somewhat out 
of order; the doors between the different apart¬ 
ments of the suite being taken down, left the 
apartments open to all eyes. Monsieur and 
Madame de Crivelin had only reserved the apart¬ 
ment of their daughter and their own from inva¬ 
sion. All the other rooms were opened. Ma¬ 
dame de Crivelin was in the hands of her femme 
de chambre, when her husband came to beg her 
to go to her daughter’s room, and leave her room 
to him for a conversation of the utmost impor¬ 
tance. 

“Ah,” said she, laughing, “I wager it is M. 
de Formont, who pursues you. It is amusing to 
see how lovers behave; they go without rest 
Send him away till to-morrow.” 

“No, it is not he. For pity’s sake go out 
until I send for you.” 

“What is the matter?” exclaimed Madame 
de Crivelin—“you are pale; your face is livid; 
What is the matter ?” 

“ Nothing, my dear wife, nothing; only leave 
us.” 

Madame de Crivelin yielded, but took away 
with her an anxiety which soon communicated 
itself to her daughter; for Adele was not yet 
asleep, and seeing her mother como into her 
room she questioned her; and the fright of Ma¬ 
dame de Crivelin affected her so much that she 
too began to tremble. There were the two poor 
terrified women, shut up in the narrowest corner 
of their Bplendid mansion, waiting with im¬ 
patience for the issue of so strange a conference, 
and one which so much troubled Monsieur de 
Crivelin. With whom was he shut up ? What 
was he saying ? What powerful interest caused 
him to hold oonverse with such a creature at 
such an hour? Adele imagined Bertrand de 
Formont expiring. Mad. de Crivelin imagined 
a thousand impossibilities. 

Meanwhile, this was what was passing in the 
room where M. de Crivelin was shut up with the 
lacquey. 

“ You know me then, Eugene?” said this man 
to De Crivelin. 

“Youhere,”saidM. de CriVelin; “youalive?” 

“ When you thought I was dead! It’s funny, 
is’nt it ? It is true, too. Get me a glass of wine 
and a slice or ham, and you’ll see that I’m no 
ghost.” 

“ Come, Jules, this is not what you came for, 
speak, wretch.” 


“ For six hours I have boen waiting in this 
anti-room, hungry and thirsty. I want to eat 
and drink.” 

“ What do you say ?” 

“ I want to eat and drink. Come, go get me 
something yourself, if you are afraid it will soil 
your waiter’s hands to wait on me.” 

Crivelin bent down his head and went out; a 
moment afterwards he came in with a plate, 
whioh he sat before the miserable fellow, and 
said: 

“Now speak, what do you want?” 

The person named Jules began to eat and spoke 
thus at the same time: 

“ Listen, Eugene, this is what you wrote to 
me eighteen years ago.—You see, Jules, your 
follies have resulted as I predicted. From reck¬ 
lessness you have passed to error; from error to 
crime; and now a disgraceful condemnation is 
upon your head. Since you have escaped from 
your prison, profit by your liberty to fly, and fly 
alone. Do not drag with you a child which 
scarcely yet has breathed, to make her share the 
wandering life which you must seek in a new 
world. Leave me your daughter. At the mo¬ 
ment when the law reached you, misfortune 
reached me; my daughter is dying. If God 
does not take her, my daughter shall be a sister to 
yours; if she is taken from me, your Marie shall 
take her place with us. Herewith is gold enough 
for you to be enabled in your flight to make an 
honorable fortune.” 

“Is not that what you wrote me?” 

“ It is,” said Monsieur de Crivelin. 

“Eight days afterwards,” resumed the man, 
“you sat out with the two children for Italy. 
Neither child had more than completed two 
years, you went to rejoin your wife, who 
was forced to leave you, to go and receive 
the last adieu and the pardon of her mother, 
who was dying at Naples. Your marriage with 
her having been contrary to the wish of her 
family; that noble family forbade your presence 
at this reconciliation. Your mother-in-law being 
dead, you were returning to your wife. As for 
me, in order the better to secure my flight, I 
placed on the margin of a river a letter, in which 
I said that I did not wish to survive my shame; 
and a month after your departure, you received 
the intelligence of my death. At the same mo¬ 
ment, your daughter died at Ancona, and you 
made a public deposition to that effect, under the 
name which you then bore. Then you continued 
your journey, allowing all the strangers whom 
you encountered to call the child, who accom¬ 
panied you, by your daughter’s name. Charmed 
with her grace, beauty, and affection for yourself, 
you also called her by your child’s name; and, 
travelling slowly, you looked forward with terror 
to the moment when you would be obliged to tell 
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jour wife that her daughter was dead. Then, 
an idea suddenly struck you. Your wife, in 
company with her brother, Monsieur de Crive- 
lin, haring gone to her dying mother, had left 
your Adele at three months after her birth—at 
that age when a child's face changes with every 
succeeding year. Marie, (the daughter of Jules 
Marsilly, whom you thought dead,) might, you 
thought, replace this lost Adele in her mother’s 
eyes. Your wife was ill; the news of her daugh¬ 
ter’s death might kill her; you resolved to de¬ 
ceive her. Marie Marsilly became Adele Ligny. 

“ Since you know so well the feeling which 
dictated my conduct, why do you attempt to 
make it appear a erimo?” asked M. de Crivelin. 

“Iam not blaming,” answered the drunkard, 

“ I am relating.” 

He drank two glasses of wine, and continued 
thus: 

“ Your ruse succeeded marvellously. It suc¬ 
ceeded beyond your expectations Not only was 
your wife enchanted with this girl, so beautiful 
and charming, her uncle, M. de Crivelin—who 
could not forgive you for being his brother-in- 
law—became very much attached to this child; 
and eight years after ho left all his fortune to 
her, naming you her guardian, on condition that 
you would assume his name. That is the way 
you came to return to France, under the name of 
Engine Ligny de Crivelin.” 

“ But I did not deceive any one. I did not 
forswear my name.” 

“You were incapable of that. Only the habit 
grew upon you of suppressing the Ligny, and of 
calling yourself M. de Crivelin; and as I never 
heard that name mentioned much in my youth, I 
never should have thought that the rich Monsieur 
de Crivelin was my old college comrade, Eugene 
Ligny, had I not seen posted up at the door of 
the mayor’s office in my quarter of the town, the 
marriage banns of Mademoiselle Adele Ligny de 
Crivelin with Count Bertrand de Formont Seeing 
this, I wondered how Adele, dead at Ancona, was 
alive at Paris.” 

“It is a falsehood,” said M. de Crivelin, who 
thought he saw in this assertion a hope of escape 
from his horrible situation. 

“ My good fellow,” said the brigand to him, 
“ do not attempt a part which you are not up to. 
I passed through Ancona the day after your 
daughter’s death, and everybody was talking of 
your despair. Besides, if needful, the act of 
burial might be found. Listen to me, patiently.” 

The scoundrel finished a seoond bottle, and 
resumed: 

“ You comprehend that once on this track, the 
history of your romanoe is as easy to finish. 
You put my daughter in the place of your's, and 
now you have arrived at the oonviction, perhaps, 
that she is year ohild ?” 


“Yes!” cried M. de Crivelin. “She is my 
child—my daughter—my hope—my happiness! 
What will you T What do you ask ?” 

“Let us make the question clear, in order to 
answer it,” answered the rowdy. 

“ First, you stole my child from me—a crime 
provided againBt by law. Then, in order to take 
the inheritance left by the uncle, you produced a 
certificate of birth, which you applied to my 
daughter, while the proof of your daughter’s 
death is to be now had at Ancona. Thirdly, in 
order to have the banns of the pretended Ma¬ 
demoiselle Ligny de Crivelin published, you used 
a title equally false. This is incontrovertible. 
Now, let us reason. For having put another sig¬ 
nature than my own at the bottom of a bit of 
paper, I was condemned to fifteen years in the 
galleys. I am miserable and dishonored; and I 
only owe not being at the treadmill, to the belief 
that I am dead. You, on the contrary, by hav¬ 
ing used falsely an authentic certificate, and by 
depriving other heirs of an immense property, 
by means of this act are rich, honored, and sur¬ 
rounded by opulence and festivity. This is not 
just.” 

“What do you mean, rascal? Do you want 
to take Adele from me ? Oh! wretch! But 
her mother—my poor wife is her true mother! 
Do you wish to kill her ? Oh, I prefer to tell the 
truth, and the tribunals will leave her to me, I 
am sure.” 

“ That remains to be seen. But the question 
is not yet put. The will of M. de Crivelin is 
made in favor of Mademoiselle Adele Ligny. If I 
prove that the heiress is not Mademoiselle Ligny, 
I ruin her—I ruin you all. This is a piece of 
folly which I have no intention of committing. 
Besides, I am too good a father to commit such 
an act of cruelty—for nothing. But you know that 
moral people say that a good deed is never lost; 
in consequence of this maxim, I constitute my¬ 
self your benefactor. This fortune, which I 
might deprive you all o£ I leave to you. It is 
the same as if 1 gave it to you. This happiness, 
which I might annihilate with a word, I repeat, 
it is the same as if I had bestowed it. Your 
wife, who would die of this discovery, I suffer to 
live. It is the same as if I saved her from 
drowning, or being burned up. This cherished 
daughter, whom I shall thus lose, without hope, 
I suffer to marry heir lover. What do I do then ? 
I make you rich and happy. I save your wife’s 
life; I marry your daughter to a man of honor¬ 
able name, of noble family. One cannot, in good 
sooth, be more of a benefactor than I am, or 
more virtuous. I overwhelm you with good 
deeds, and as it is said that a kindness is never 
lost, you will give me a million.” 

“A million—just heaven!” cried Monsieur de 
Crivelin. 
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“A good deed is never lost,” repeated the 
villain. 

“ But yon forget,” said M. de Crevelin, “ that 
I might send yon to the galleys.” 

At this, Marsilly rose—his month foaming, his 
eyes bloodshot 

“ No menaces of that sort, or I will force yon 
to ask my pardon on yonr knees, and will make 
yonr wife and daughter come here and kiss the 
dust at my feet I give yon two hours—in two 
hours I will return for yonr answer.” 

And the man went out. 

“ This is a sad story,” said Riponneau. 

“ It is but the beginning,” said the old man, 
“ for close to this room, were the mother and 
daughter, whom one of those devoted domestics 
who never fail to tell everything disagreeable, 
had informed that M. de Crivelin was shut up 
with a man who had the face of an assassin, and 
that the other servants were alarmed. This cha¬ 
ritable news, added to the distress evinced by 
her husband, induced Madame de Crivelin to lis¬ 
ten at the door of the neighboring room. The 
shuddering of Madame de Crivelin—her smo¬ 
thered cries—caused Adele to listen too, and 
both at once, learned the horrible secret which 
Btruck them both ; the secret which cried out to 
the mother—“ This is not thy daughter!” to the 
daughter—“This is not thy mother!” 

This is why—when M. de Crivelin re-entered 
the room, he found them both weeping—on their 
knees—sobbing, and convulsively embracing each 
other: for already, Madame de Crivelin had 
ceased to weep for the dead child, which she had 
soarcely known—she wept for the child she had 
raised—whom, in her holy, maternal power she 
had, so to speak, modelled into her own likeness, 
the child she had loved with passion, and Tjho 
loved her with a sacred affection. 

It was then that the invisible drama com¬ 
menced, with its tears, sobs, and transports of 
grief. And that has endured for eight days. 
Sir—all is terror and despair in this house. 
Nevertheless, on the morrow of the first day 
they were all obliged to be present at a magnifi¬ 
cent dinner at the house of M. de Formont’s 
mother; and in order that their secret might not 
transpire without—these three happy people 
whom you envy—went to the dinner. As they 
were all more serious than usual, and veiy pale, 
they were pursued with joyous congratulations, 
on the success of their Bplendid party. They 
had toasts drank to their health, to the unalter¬ 
able happiness of the fature spouses—they had 
to smile with tears in their eyes, sobs in their 
throats, and death in their hearts. 

“ What can they do?” demanded Riponneau. 

“ An immense sum of money has sent Marsilly 
away; but he may return; in a few years, he 
will be free to return, for he will then have ac¬ 


quitted his term of years, as if at the galleys, 
and he will not then speak with the restraint of 
a man who fears for himself, he will be the abso¬ 
lute master of that family.” 

“ In the meantime, constrained by the fatality 
of their previous existence, they live through 
the day as they should, in order that nothing 
should be suspected—but they weep at night 
Then, at the hearth, where they all sit up, they 
pass long conferences, in tears, uttering sad vows 
never to leave each other. This is not all. Sir, 
Adele loves M. de Formont—she loves him be¬ 
cause he is brave, generous, Fall of elevated feel¬ 
ings ; and because she is proud of being beloved 
by him; and precisely, because she loves him 
with this noble and chaste love. She does not 
wish to deceive him—she does not wish, that 
some day, this man, so pure—of so noble, and 
honorable a family—should behold that miser¬ 
able wretch, who is her father, able to destroy 
all his happiness.” 

“ Adele will not wish to marry Count de For¬ 
mont.” 

“ What will you do ?” exclaimed Monsieur and 
Madame de Crivelin, when she announced this. 

This child, admirable in all things, answered: 

“ AS it is for me that you suffer thus, it is I 
who will take all the blame of this rupture.” 

“She kept her word, sir. For eight days this 
charming and enchanting creature has made her¬ 
self appear impertinent, cold, and capricious. 
She embitters with sarcasm the anger she excites 
by her coldness; she laughs at the tears which 
she causes Monsieur de Formont to shed; she 
laughs at her lover’s tortures from despair. 
But, as I told you, the hour comes when the 
visible play ends and the invisible drama com¬ 
mences and then there is not a torture she has 
inflicted which she does not endure more bitterly 
and more hopelessly. Through the day she suf¬ 
fers by inflicting pain; at night she suffers from 
the pain she has inflicted. This is not all. Mon¬ 
sieur and Madame de Crivelin see their daughter 
failing, day by day, before their eyes. This 
morning the physician found her in a raging 
fever. In the eyes of the world, this is a passing 
indisposition. Oh! how soon would the family 
whom you envy, exchange their rich apartments, 
their equipages, their millions, for your garret, 
and your eighteen hundred francs i”. 

“ Well, if they are not happy, I don’t believe 
any one is,” said Riponneau, obstinately. 

The old man stepped into the entry to speak to 
the physician, as he passed down the stairs. 

He re-entered, saying, “Adele de Crivelin 
is dead! There are some persons,” added he, 
whom you cannot envy, who feel nothing, and 
love nothing—who suffer nothing.” 

“Whom mean you ?” 

“ The dead!” And the old man went away. 
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"The Pacha landed hie force*; spread honor and deeolation over the beautiful island of Scto, and, with his ships loaded 
with booty and captives, remained at anchor, like a tiger, whetting his teeth fbr other prey. 

as soon as it was sufficiently dark, bore down the straits. There was commotion in the daring little brig—It 
was that of men laying trains, ppreading combustibles, and muttering deep rcngeanoe, mingled with the names of Mends 
and of Sdo. They were hailed; but the dark mass came on without reply. They steered fbr the ship of the Capudan 
Pacha, a 74, grappled it, threw themselves Into their boat, and fired the train. The Pacha perished, together with every 
person on board his ship.”—Jon*’ Skstchis or Natal Lira. 


In Scio’s straits, at even, lay, 

Like tiger, fanged and crouohed for prey, 
The war-ship of the foe: 

A baleful cloud o’erhnng ther wave, 

That spread the pall of Scio’s gravo, 

Whose failing embers, flickering, gave 
A dim and dying glow. 

High from his floating citadel, 

With bloody eye, all grim and fell, 

The Turk, ’mid ruined tower and wall, 
Watched tho dim fire-wrath flash and falL 
It was a sight of triumph, for 
His sword was clogged with massacre; 

Tet was he unsated still: 

Aye—if amid the thousands slain, 

One living Sciote might remain, 

The blade, though drunk with blood, again 
Would swift be bared to kill. 

He looks in vain—no life is there, 

Gem of the isles! onee bright and fair 
As Heaven’s own glad and beau toons face, 
Thy splendor’s where thine ashes are— 
Thine ashes show a wilderness! 


*Tis night—and lo! the Turk hath made 
A luscious feast upon the spoil; 

His booty’s told, his prayers are said, 
And from his brow and sabre’s blade, 

Is wiped the stain of bloody toil. 
Allah is thanked, the watoh is set— 
How did his heart of pride forget, 

Blood hath a cry for vengeance yet! 


Approach we now yon battle ship, 

And hear the din that swells afar— 

List! sure it thnnders from the lip 
Of wine, of waasailry, and war. 

Pause! see that Pharos in its glow! 

Lo! pendant from each shroud and spar, 
Afore and aft, aloft, alow, 

Alive with flame, lit np as though 
In Bainun feast, or gala show, 

A thousand lustres burn! 

Smiles gaily, terrible each gun, 

With flambeau for its tompion— 

Bach lengthened deck, as by the sun, 
Illumed from prow to stern. 

It seems, in gorgeous majesty, 

Some noble funeral pyre; 

Floating upon the molten sea, 

A pyramid of fire! 

Tet nearer—through those open ports. 

As furnace mouths, illumined, view, 

Like phrensied demons at their sports, 

The orgies of that bandit crew, 
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Groan the thronged docks beneath the tread 
Of men that madden o'er their wine, 

And curse the recreant Scio’s dead. 

In the best juices of her vine. 

Here, grouped around a cluttered gun, 

They sit, or stand, or lean upon, 

A score the brimming goblet quaff, 

Bandy the jest, or wieldy laugh 
At boasted deeds whose blood and woe 
Doth their red sabres witness show, 

And gesture toward that fated shore, 

With gaunt, bare arms> yet grim with gore. 
While others, doll and listless grown, 

Amid the turmoil, sit alone, 

Or, stowed in unfrequented nook, 

Vapor with the perfumed chiboque, 

Nor list the braggart tales, nor care, 

Save the unvaried olose to share; 

Then mingling in one wild hurra, 

Allah! the Prophet! and Pacha! 

And in another quarter see, 

To wake a busier roveliy. 

They spurn the finished bowl. 

Tis for the dance, that gathering— 

Hark! as they partly howl and sing, 

How bursts the frantic soul— 

SONG. 

Shout for the deeds that the faithful have done! 
Shout for the conquest their valor hath won! 

To Heaven let the thunder of victory swell, 

Loud as the wail of the infidel! 

0 woe to the Giaour, 0 woe to his home, 

Where the crescent-red wolf to his ravine doth come! 
When he snuffs his far prey and descends like the 
wind, 

0 where is the mourner that lingers behind! 

As gleameth the lightning in tempest afar, 

So terribly flashoth the bright soimetar, 

And dread as the bolt is the doom it shall draw, 
When it falls for the prophet and Ali Pacha! 

So broke the wild, barbarie tongue, 

And wilder yet the echo rung 
Along the island shore: 

The topmast shook its folded sheet, 

The deck with cadenoe rudely beat. 

Thundered beneath their marry feet. 

That drowned the loud tambour 

And yet, if for a moment’s peaoe, 

That bacchanalian mirth might cease. 

For other sounds might meet the ear— 

Sounds it would agonise to hear; 
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For the few flowers the Turks oould spare 
From Scio’s massacre are there; 

Whose beauty stayed his sabre's thrust 
For trophied cruelty and lust. 

And fa tile made the prayer the cry, 

Graving with kindred dead to die. 

Badly they raised the lone lament, 

Or sat in sorrow, dumb, 

Where, cribbed with All’s slaves, and pent, 
Their griefs for slaughtered loved ones blent, 
Whose fate they envied, all interest 
Upon a worse to come. 

♦ * t t * * 

’Tis past midnightnow nearly morn— 
The thousand lights have oeased to burn, 
Save here and there a straggling one 
That flitters o’er the revel done. 

The ship like a slumbering giant lies, 

And the half-filled moon, as she leaves the skies, 
Lengthens its shade on the billows breast, 

That heaves and sinks in its troublous rest. 

The spacious decks are with sleepers strown, 

With wine and carousal all wearied grown, 

Some oouehed ’mid the glittering heaps of spoil 
In whose long dole they forgot their toil ; 

And some bowed down in the sleep of the soul. 

Not a dream in their brain, nor a drop in their bowl. 
The chief supine where his dose began. 

His hand still clenched on his gataghan; 

And the minstrel hushed where his song had been, 
With his head drooped o’er his tambourine. 

’Mid the cups of revel o’erturned and dry, 

Were the nerveless arm, and the maudlin eye, 

And but for tho deep and the long drawn breath, 

Te had deemed their sleep was the sleep of death. 
And hark ! as tho watohes wane wearily, 

And the stars twinkle down to their rest in the sea. 
The drowsy cry of the sentinel, 

And the echo from Soio’s rocks—" All’s well.” 

All was not well, tho’ human eye 
Amid the stilly scene oould spy 
No danger that might threaten there, 

On ship or shore, in sea or air. 

The freshened zephyr did not bring 
A larum note upon his wing; 

The tell-talo voice of night was dumb; 

Nor did an errant murmur come, 

Of vengeance to the dreaming foe, 

Or hope for captives watch of woe. 

Sleep on, thou spoiler! it may be, 

A longer slumber waiteth thee— 

Perchance another couch, whereon 
A deeper rest shall come anon— 

A rest beyond the thunder’s breaking— 

A rest that never shall know a waking. 

Far up the straights, and ’neath the shore, 
Whose cliffy walls repeat the roar 
Of waves that tremble from the north, 

Where blasts from SnlCt hills are forth, 

Lone, ’mid the dark, there might have been 
A solitary vessel seen, 

Moored and at rest upon its pillow, 

The toy of every wakeful billow. 

Its aide# were dark, unarmed and low— 


(No cruiser that, to meet a foe) ' 

And dimly ’gainst the star-lit sky. 

Its masts and spars yon might descry. 
Where the farled sail and rigging taut 
Might ask, perchance, the random thought, 
(And e’en deceive the seamen’s ken,) 

To rank the craft with merchantmen. 

Who, by the hazard cautious made, 

’Twixt shore and isle plied dubious trade. 
No flag her name or nation spoke; 

No light surrounding darkness broke; 

No helmsman watched amid the gloom; 
The decks were silent as the tomb, 

And but for signs of recent care, 

Tou sure had deemed the stranger there 
Some bandit bark of contraband. 

Or coaster, wrecked upon the strand; 

Or plague-ship, drifting with its dread 
And ghastly crew of tombless dead. 

But softly !—bo conjecture past— 

Emerged as from the very mast, 

With step of caution, or alarm; 

There walks the deck a muffled form. 

’Tis human—who would farther know, 

Asks what the day alone can show; 

For ill can aye, or air, or mien, 

Thro’ night and mantle’s fold be seen. 

It stood, and upward seemed to turn 
A glance, as if from Heaven to learn 
The promise of betokened breeze. 

Or lengthened oalm upon the seas. 

Anon it sought the vessel’s side, 

And dimly read the offing wide, 

Then did the neighboring cliffs essay 
To scan, if thither aught there lay, 

To while the weary watch with cheer, 

Or waken interest, or fear. 

At length, as with the view content, 

Low to the deck the figure bent, 

And straight a whistle’s note was heard, 

As the dark pall of night it stirred. 

So low, it scarce awoke the oar 
Of island echo slumbering near, 

So loud, it need not rise again 
To summon forth six stalwart men. 

Who heard it said—"arouse! ’Us time! 

The moon delays, the breeze is prime.” 

On board the Turk, the Bentinel 
Tet walked his round, and all was still, 
When suddenly he cries—"What! ho! 

Tour craft! your colors!—friend or foe?” 
The eye of many a slumberer round 
Looked wakeful wonder at the sound. 

But, heedless, silent, still, and dark, 

Booms onward that mysterious bark. 
Unftirled and tense is every sail. 

And driven, as by northern gale, 

It cleaves the wave that strikes and foams, 
And downward, nearer, nearer comes. 

The billow’s rush is heard—once more, 

With voice yet sterner than before, 

The trumpet—"Sluggards, madmen, hear! 
Lie to, and keep the offing clear, 

Or, by the Prophet^ ye shall find 
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A war-ship'* thunder in the wind! 

Great Allah! would they board us! henoe! 

A broadside for their impndenoe !” 

Scarce is the mandate issued, when, 

All wild and fearfally again. 

The stranger ship's dark sides among 
The whistle’s startling summons rang, 

And on the deck a well known form 
Thus speaks in aeoents like the storm: 
"Sons of the Greek, it is the honr! 

Let heart and hand be nerved with power! 
Ye come to avenge your ravaged home— 
For Scio’s wrongs and woes ye come! 

Lo! where those butchered loved ones lie! 
And shall their blood for vengeanoe cry 
Unheard, upon the ruthless foe ? 

Shades of our glorious fathers!—no! 

By those that live in exile driven, 

And by the dead who live in Heaven, 

We swear to deal our spoiler’s doom, 

Or make his heart our bloody tomb! 

Now for our work—before your eyes 
See ruined, smouldering Soio lies, 

And ther* the fiends that lit those fires, 

God of our children! aid their sires!” 

A crash! they strike!—hark! 'mid the yell, 
That gnashing rage and horror swell. 

That voioe again— 

"'Tie nobly done, 

My braves, now be the grapnels thrown! 
Haste! fasten! strongly! quick! aye, so— 
Scio and vengeanoe 1 now below! 

Speed for the torch! ready the boat! 

Aboard all! let her sternward float!” 

Then, torch in hand, he shouts — 
“Canaris 'tie, that fires the train!” 

’Tis fire—and while, with vigorous oar, 

The boat recedes amid the roar 
Of furious volleys, thund'ring out 
Their harmless balls, like hail about 
Oh! what a feast for eyo and mind— 

The fearful sight they leave behind! 

As darts the lightning's dazsling path. 

Mid the bleached mountain-pines in wrath; 
As o’er the prairie, sere and pale, 

Speeds the fierce flame in Autumn gale, 

So flashing, crackling, roaring, springs 
The pitchy decks among, and clings 
To shroud and sail, that quenchless fire, 
Still waxing broader, hotter, higher. 

Oh ! hear the shriek of wild despair! 

With mingled rage, that rends the air. 

As ’neath its canopy of dun, 

Proud Ali's ship it seiseth on! 

Drives thro’ the ports with smothering heat, 
Climbs the tall mast and lights the sheet! 
Now blase the bulwarks!—fast and thick 
The showering oinders strew the deok. 

Oh! by the wild and horrid glare, 

Mark the pale victims, grouping there! 

For them, there waits a death of wo— 

The flame around! the sea below! 
Confusion, terror, and dismay, 

Commands none hear, and none obey. 


The prayer, the curse, the frantic cry, 

The helpfessness of agony— 

The shouts of those that fear not death. 
Gnashing despair, the hurried breath 
Of hopeless fear, the futile dash 
Of buckets, and the deafning crash 
Of spars that tumble from the tops. 

And snap adown the burning ropes. 

The groans of drunken slumberers, woke, 

To strangle mid the heat and smoke! 

All that is terrible to ear. 

Or eye, or thought, is real there. 

Vainly that cry for help ascends; 

Nor man's, nor Allah's ear attends. 

Vainly they leap, and swim to save 
A life, they lose in watery grave. 

Vainly, too, forth the boats they throw— 

The crowds o'erwhelm—they sink below; 

And the fieroe blaze that lights the gloom, 
Shows but the horrors of their tomb! 

It surges on, till all the wreck, 

From main-top-gallant, down to deck, 

Stands forth revealed in aspect dire, 

A sheeted wail of living fire. 

Away! away! for where's the ear 
Can brook those dismal shrieks to hear! 

And where's the eye 'mong mortal men. 

Looks once, and seeks the sight again! 

Oh ! e'en an iron heart would quail, 

And the flush'd cheek of crime grow pale. 

To see the wretches plunge to drown, 

And with the soream of death go down. 

Oh! lingering in their burning home, 

By terror and despair o'eroome— 

Sink, melting thro’ the fiery surge, 

That wraps their fall, and roars thoir dirge. 

Oh! heavens! what shock rends earth and air! 

What can it mean ? 

Is it red hell that bursteth there, 

With the crammed legions of despair! 

The magazine, 

Fraught with her elemonts of woe, 

Hath caught the fiery breath, and lo! 

Mad Hecla’8 bellowings would seem 
Compared, as but the murmuring dream 
Of infancy ! See! by the shock, 

The old Argean yawn and rock, 

As if the cradle of its rest 

Were the waked earthquake's heaving breast 

And lo! by the wild tempest driven, 

What rains rack the face of Heaven! 
Shivered, and charred, and crisped, and tern. 
To the four winds in thunder borne— 

Around, and upward, hither, thither. 

Timbers, and planks, and men together! 
Scattered in fragments, far and high, 

A tumbling chaos in the sky. 

Flits, arrow-like, the stately mast, 

A splintered log, before the blast; 

And frequent roars the random gnn, 

In mid-air pathway, booming on. 

Spoiler and spoil, captive and crew, 

The goodly ship, and AH, too. 

Upon the fiery tempest's wings, 
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A mass of undistinguished things— 
Distorted, shapeless, maimed, an<Tsent 
With fury, thwart the firmament 
All mingle with one fearful roar, 

That shakes e'en Asia's distant shore— 
And stirs the ashes of the dead. 

That sleeps on Scion's gory bed. 

Oh ! if those shades around might flit. 
And see the foeman's doom thus writ 
In blazonry of fire, 

I ween they might in such redress, 
Forget their own wo's bitterness, 

And well appeased, retire. 

And now, ere that volcanic sound 
Hath thundered the horizon round. 


With rush and plashing, comes the r&in 
Of havoc, down upon the main. 

The guns plunge sullenly afar. 

Amid the hiss of quenching spar; 

The ghastly wrecks of human form, 

All blackened in the sulphury storm; 
Disoarnate limbs, scarce known to be 
The remnants of humanity, 

Haste downward to their final sleep. 

Amid the caverns of the deep, 

And darkness broods, with doublo gloom, 
On Scio, and her spoiler’s tomb! 

* * * * « • 

Morn breaks anon upon the sea. 

But the proud Turk—Oh ! where is ho? 


THE SEVEN YEARS’ RACE. 

A BEAUTIFUL FAIRY TALK, TRANSLATED FROM THE OKRMAN OF TIEOK. 


“Where is our little Mary?" said the father. 

“ She is playing out upon the green there, with 
our neighbors’s boy,” replied the mother. 

“ I wish they may not run away and lose them¬ 
selves,” said he; “ they are so thoughtless." 

The mother looked for the little ones, and 
brought them their evening luncheon. “ It is 
warm,” said the boy; “and Mary had a longing 
for the rod cherries.” 

“Have a care, children,” said the mother, 
“and do not run too far from home, or into the 
wood; father and I are going to the fields.” 

Little Andres answered: “Never fear, the 
wood frightens us; we shall sit here by the house, 
where there are people near us." 

The mother went in, and soon oame oat again 
with her hnsband. They looked the door, and 
turned towards the fields to look after their 
laborers, and seo their hay-harvest in the mea¬ 
dow. Their house lay upon a little greon height, 
encircled by a pretty ring of paling, which, like¬ 
wise, enclosed their fruit and flower garden. The 
hamlet stretched somewhat deeper down, and on 
the other side lay the castle of the Count. Mar¬ 
tin rented the large farm from this nobleman; 
and was living in contentment with his wife and 
only child; for he yearly saved some money, and 
had the prospect of becoming a man of sub¬ 
stance by his industry, for the ground was pro¬ 
ductive, and the Count not illiberal. 

As he walked with his wife to the fields, he 
gazed cheerfully round, and said: “What a dif¬ 
ferent look this quarter has, Brigitta, from the 
place we lived in formerly! Here it is all so 
green; the whole village is bedecked with thick¬ 
spreading fruit-trees; the ground is full of beau¬ 
tiful herbs and flowers; all the houses are cheer¬ 
ful and cleanly, the inhabitants are at their ease: 


nay, I could almost fancy that the woods are 
greener here than elsewhere, and the Bky bluer; 
and, so far as the eye can reach, yon have plea¬ 
sure and delight in beholding the bountiful 
earth." 

“And whenever you cross the stream,” said 
Brigitta, “you are, as it were, in another world, 
all is so dreary and withered; but every traveler 
declares that our village is the fairest in the 
country, far and near.” 

“All but that fir ground,” said her husband; 
“ do but look back to it, how dark and dismal 
that solitary spot is lying in the gay scene; the 
dingy fir-trees, with the smoky huts behind them, 
the ruined stalls, the brook flowing past with a 
sluggish melancholy.” 

“It is true,” replied Brigitta; “if you but 
approach that spot, you grow disconsolate and 
sad, you know not why. What sort of people 
can they be that live there, and keep themselves 
so separate from the rest of us, as if they had 
an evil conscience ?” 

“A miserable crew,” replied the young far¬ 
mer: “gipsies, seemingly, that steal and oheat 
in other quarters, and have their horde and 
hiding-place here. I wonder only that his lord- 
ship suffers them.” 

“Who knows,” said the wife, with an accent 
of pity, “ bat perhaps they may be poor people, 
wishing, out of shame, to conceal their poverty: 
for, after all, no one can say aught ill of them; 
the only, thing Is, that they do not go to church, 
and none knows how they live; for the little 
garden, which indeed seems altogether waste, 
cannot possibly support them; and fields they 
have none.” 

“ God knows,” said Martin, as they went along, 
“what trade they follow; no mortal comes to 
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them; for the place they live in is as if bewitched 
and excommunicated, so that even our wildest 
fellows wfll not venture into it.” 

Snoh conversation they pursued, while walking 
to the fields. The spot they spoke of, was dark 
and gloomy, forming a strange oontrast to the 
bright green landscape and the new-built castle. 

The two little ones had now oaten their fruit; 
it came into their heads to run races; and the 
tittle nimble Mary always get the start of the 
less active Andres. 44 It is not fair,” cried An¬ 
dres at last: 44 let us try it for some length, then 
we shall see who wins.” 

“As thou wilt,” said Mary; “only to the 
brook we must not run.” 

“No,” said Andres; 44 but there, on the Mil, 
stands the large pear-tree, a quarter of a mile 
from this. I shall run by the left, round past 
the fir-ground; thou canst try it by the right, 
over the fields; so we do not meet till we get 
up, and then we shall see which of us is the 
swifter.” 

“Done,” cried Mary, and began to run; “for 
we shall not mar one another by the way, and 
my father says it is as for to the hill by that side 
of the gipsies’ house as by this.” 

After running some distance, Mary thought to 
herself that there would be no harm in crossing 
by the huts, and she courageously sprang across 
the brook to the other side. 

But what was her astonishment when here! 
The loveliest, most variegated flower-garden lay 
round her; tulips, roses, and lilies were glitter¬ 
ing in the fairest colors; blue and gold-red but¬ 
terflies were wavering in the blossoms; cages of 
shining wire wero hung on the espaliers, with 
many-colored birds in them, singing beautiful 
songs; and children, in short white frocks, with 
flowing yellow hair and brilliant eyes, were fro¬ 
licking about; some playing with lambkins, some 
feeding the birds, or gathering flowers, and giv¬ 
ing them to one another; some, again, were eat¬ 
ing cherries, grapes, and ruddy apricots. No 
hut was to be seen; but instead of it, a large 
fair house, with a braxcn door and lofty statues, 
stood glancing in the middle of the space. Mary 
was confounded with surprise, and knew not 
what to think; but, not being bashful, she went 
right up to the first of the children, held out her 
hand, and wished the little creature good even. 

“ Art thou come to visit us, then ?” said the 
glittering child; 44 1 saw thee running, playing 
on the other ride, but thou wert frightened for 
cur little dog.” 

“So you are not gipsies and rogues,” said 
Mary, “as Andres always told met He is a 
stupid thing, and talks of muoh he does not 
understand.” 

“Stay with us,” said the strange little girl; 
44 thou wilt like it well” 


44 But we are running a race.” 

44 Thou wilt find thy comrade soon enough. 
There, take and eat” 

Mary ate, and found the fruit more sweet than 
any she had ever tasted in her life before; and 
Andres, and the race, and the prohibition of her 
parents, were entirely forgotten. 

A stately woman, in a shining robe, came to¬ 
wards them, and asked about the stranger child. 

44 Fairest lady,” said Mary, 44 1 came running • 
hither by ohaxtee, and now they wish to keep 
me.” 

44 Thou art aware, Zerina,” said the lady, 44 thst 
she can be here but for a little while; besides, 
then should’st have asked my leave.” 

44 1 thought,” said Zerina, 44 when I saw bar 
admitted across the bridge, that I might do it; 
we have often seen her running in the fields, 
and thou thyself hast taken pleasure in her 
lively temper. She will have to leave us soon 
enough.” 

44 No, I will stay here,” said the little stranger; 

4 4 for here it is so beautiful, and here I shall find 
the prettiest playthings, and store of berries and 
cherries to boot. On the other side it is not half 
so grand.” 

The gold-robed lady went away with a smile; 
and many of the children now oame bounding 
round the happy Mary in their mirth, and 
twitched her, and incited her to dance; others 
brought her lambs, or onriousplaythings; others 
made mnsio on instruments, and sang to it. 

She kept, however, by the playmate who had 
first met her; for Zerina was the kindest and 
loveliest of them all. Little Mary cried and 
cried again; 44 1 will stay with you forever; I 
will stay with you, and you shall be my sisters;” 
at which the children all laughed, and embraced 
her. 44 Now, we Bhall have a royal sport,” said 
Zerina. She ran into the palace, and returned 
with a little golden box, in which lay a quantity 
of seeds, like glittering dust She lifted of it 
with her little hand, and scattered some grains 
on the green earth. Instantly the grass began to 
move, as in waves; and, after a few moments, 
bright rose-bushes started from the ground, shot 
rapidly np, and budded all at once, while the 
sweetest perfume filled the place. Mary also 
took a little of the dust,* and, having scattered 
it, she saw white Mies, and the most variegated 
pinks, poshing up. At a signal from Zerina, the 
flowers disappeared, and others rose in their 
room. 

They next passed through the brazen door of 
the palace. Before them, was a stair of brass, 
which led down to a subterranean chamber. 

Here lay grid, silver, and precious stones, in the 
utmost profusion. After lingering here awMle, 
they walked on, and seemed once more to reach 
the open air, for they were standing by a lake. 
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Mary gazed at everything with wonder and 
admiration. They proceeded along the shore of 
the lake, until they came to a dear, winding 
brook, which they followed. Coming to an as¬ 
cent, they mounted to the dark firs, and a chill 
wind blew from without in their faces; a haze 
seemed lying far and wide over the landscape. 
On the top were many strange forms standing; 
with mealy, dusty faces; their mis-shapen heads 
not unlike those of white owls; they were dad 
in fblded cloaks of shaggy wool; they held um¬ 
brellas of curious skins stretched out above 
them; and they waved and fumed themselves 
incessantly with large bat’s wings, which flared 
out curiously beside the woollen roquelaures. 
“I could laugh, yet I am frightened,” cried 
Mary. 

“ These are our good trusty watchmen,” said 
her playmate; “they.stead here and wave their 
fans, that oold anxiety and inexplicable fear may 
fall on every one that attempts to approach us. 
They are covered so, because without it is now 
oold and rainy, which they cannot bear. But 
snow, or wind, or cold air, never reaches down 
to us; here is an everlasting spring and sum¬ 
mer: yet if these poor people on the top were 
not frequently relieved, they would oert&inly 
perish.” 

“ But who are you, then ?” said Mary, while 
again descending to the flowery fragrance; “ or 
have you no name at all?” 

<* We are called the Elves,” replied the friendly 
child; “ people talk about us in the earth, as I 
have heard.” 

They now perceived a mighty bustle on the 
green. “The fair Bird is come!” cried the 
children to them: all hastened to the hall. 
Here, as they approached, young and old were 
crowding over the threshold, all shouting for 
joy; and from within resounded a triumphant 
peal of music. Having entered, they perceived 
the vast circuit filled with the most varied forms, 
and all were looking upwards to a large bird 
With glancing plumage, that was sweeping 
slowly round in the dome, and. in its stately 
flight describing many a circle. The muBic 
sounded more gaily than before; the colors and 
lights alternated more rapidly. At last the 
music ceased; and the bird, with a rustling 
noise, floated down upon a glittering crown that 
hung hovering in air under the high window, 
by which the hall was lighted from above. His 
plumage was purple and green, and shining 
golden streaks played through it; on his head 
there waved a diadem of feathers, so resplendent 
that they glanced like jewels. His bill was red, 
and his legs of a glancing blue. As he moved, 
the tints gleamed through each other, and the 
eye was charmed with their radiance. His size 
was as that of an eagle. But now he opened his 


glittering beak; and sweetest melodies cams 
pouring from his moved breast, in finer tones 
than the love-sick nightingale gives forth; still 
stronger rose the song, and streamed like floods 
of light, so that all, the very children themselves, 
were moved by it to tears of joy and rapture. 
When he ceased, all bowed before him; he again 
flew round the dome in circles, then darted 
through the door, and soared into the light hea¬ 
ven, where he shone far np like a red point, and 
then soon vanished from their eyes. 

“Why are ye all so glad?” inquired Mary, 
bending to her fair playmate, who seemed smaller 
than yesterday. 

“The King is coming!” said the little one; 
“many of ns have never seen him, and whither¬ 
soever he turns his face, there is happiness and 
mirth; we have long looked for him, more anx¬ 
iously than you look for spring when winter 
lingers with yon; and now he has announced, 
by his fair herald, that he is at hand. This 
wise and glorious Bird, that has been sent to us 
by the King, is called Phoenix; he dwells far 
off in Arabia, on a tree, which there is no other 
that resembles on earth, as in like manner there 
is no second Phoenix. When he feels himself 
grown old, he buildB a pile of balm and incense, 
kindles it, and dies singing; and then from the 
fragrant ashes, soars up the renewed Phoenix 
with unlessened beauty. It is seldom he so 
wings his course that men behold him; and 
when once in centuries this does occur, they 
note it in their annals, and expect remarkable 
events. But now, my friend, thou and I most 
part; for the sight of the King is not permitted 
thee.” 

Then the lady with the golden robe came 
through the throng, and beckoning Mary to her, 
led her into a sequestered walk “Thou must 
leave us, my dear child,” said she; “ the King 
is to hold his court here for twenty years, per¬ 
haps longer; and fruitfulness and blessings will 
spread far over the land, but chiefly here beside 
us; all the brooks and rivulets will become more 
bountiful, all the fields and gardens richer, the 
wine more generous, the meadows more fertile, 
and the woods more fresh and green; a milder 
air will blow, no hail shall hurt, no flood shall 
threaten. Take this ring, and think of us; but 
beware of telling any one of our existence; or we 
must fly this land, and thou and all around will 
lose the happiness and blessings of our neighbor¬ 
hood. Once more, kiss thy playmate, and fare¬ 
well.” They issued from the walk; Zerina wept, 
Mary stooped to embrace her, and they ported. 
Already she was on the narrow bridge; the cold 
air was blowing on her book from the firs; the 
little dog barked with all its might, and rang its 
little bell; she looked round, then hastened over, 
for the darkness of the firs, the bleakness of the 
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rained huts, the shadows of the twilight, were 
filling her with terror. 

“What a night my parents mnst have had on 
my account!” said she within herself, as she stept 
cm the green; * and I dare not tell them where 
I have been, or what wonders I have witnessed, 
nor indeed would they believe me.” Two men 
passing by sainted her, and as they went along, 
she heard them say: “What a pretty girl! Where 
ean she come from ?” With quickened steps she 
approached the house: but the trees which were 
hanging last night loaded with fruit, were now 
standing dry and leafless; the house was differ¬ 
ently painted, and a new barn had been built be¬ 
side it Mary was amaxed, and thought she 
must be dreaming. In this perplexity she opened 
the door; and behind the table sat her father, 
between an unknown woman and a stranger 
youth. “Good God! Father,” cried she, “where 
is my mother ?” 

“Thy mother!” said the woman, with a fore¬ 
casting tone, and sprang towards her: “Ha, 
thou surely canst not—Yes, indeed, indeed thou 
art my lost long-lost dear, only Mary!” She 
had recognised her by a little brown mole be¬ 
neath the chin, as well as by her eyes and shape. 
AH embraced her, all were moved with joy, and 
the parents wept. Mary was astonished that she 
almost reached to her father’s stature; and she 
could not understand how her mother had become 
so changed and faded; she asked the name of 
the stranger youth. “ It is our neighbor’s An¬ 
dres,” said Martin. “ How comest thou to us 
again, so unexpectedly, after seven long years T 
Where hast thon been ? Why didst thou never 
send us tidings of thee ?” 

“Seven years!” said Mary, and oonld not 
order her ideas and recollections. “ Seven whole 
years?” 

“ Yes, yes,” said Andres, laughing, and shak¬ 
ing her trustfully by the hand; “ I have won the 
race, good Mary; I was at the pear tree and back 
again seven years ago, and thou, sluggish crea¬ 
ture, art but Just returned!” 

They again asked, they pressed her; but re¬ 
membering her instruction, she oonld answer 
nothing. It was they themselves chiefly that, 
by degrees, shaped a story for her: How, hav¬ 
ing lost her way, she had been taken up by a 
coach, and carried to a strange remote part, 
where she could not give the people any notion 
of her parents’ residence; how she was conducted 
to a distant town, where certain worthy persons 
brought her up, and loved her; how they had 
lately died, and at length she had recollected her 
birth-place, and so returned. “No matter how 
H is!” exclaimed her mother; “ enough that we 
have thee again, my tittle daughter, my own, 
myall!” 

Andrea waited supper, and Mary oonld not be 


at home in anything she saw. The house seemed 
small and dark; she felt astonished at her drees, 
which was clean and simple, but appeared quite 
foreign; she looked at the ring on her finger, 
and the gold of it glittered strangely, inclosing a 
stone of burning red. To her father’s question, 
she replied that the ring also was a present from 
her benefactors. 

She was glad when the hour of sleep arrived, 
and she hastened to her bed. Next morning she % 
felt much more collected; she had now arranged 
her thoughts a little, and could better stand the 
questions of the people in the village, all of whom 
came in to hid her wploome. Andres was there 
too with the earliest, active, glad, and servioable 
beyond all others. The blooming maiden of fif¬ 
teen had made a deep impression on him; he had 
passed a sleepless night. The people of the oas- 
tle likewise sent for Mary, and she had onoe 
more to tell her story to them, which wss now 
grown quite familiar to her. The old Count and 
his Lady were surprised at her good breeding; 
she was modest, but not embarrassed; she made 
answer courteously in good phrases to all their 
questions; all fear of noble persons and their 
equipage had passed away from her; for when 
she measured these halls and forms by the won¬ 
ders and the high beauty she had seen with the 
Elves in their hidden abode, this earthly splendor 
seemed but dim to her, the presence of men was 
almost mean. The young lords were charmed 
with her beauty. 

It was now February. The trees wero bud¬ 
ding earlier than usual; the nightingale had 
never come bo soon; the spring rose fairer in the 
land than the oldest men could recollect it In 
every quarter, little brooks gushed out to irrigate 
the pastures and meadows; the hills seemed 
heaving, the vinos rose higher and higher, the 
fruit-trees blossomed as they had never done; 
and a swelling fragrant bloqpedness hung sus¬ 
pended heavily in rosy olouds over the soene. 

All prospered beyond expectation: 90 rude day, 
no tempest injured the fruits; the wine flowed 
blushing in immense grapes; and the inhabi¬ 
tants of the plaoe felt astonished, and were cap¬ 
tivated as in a sweet dream. The next year was 
like its forerunner ; bat men had now beoome 
accustomed to the marvellous. In autumn, Mary 
yielded to the pressing entreaties of Andres and 
her parents; she was betrothed to him, and in 
winter they were married. 

She often thought with inward longing, of her 
residence behind the fir-trees; she continued 
serious and still. Beautiful as all that lay around 
her was, she knew of something yet more beau¬ 
tiful ; and from the remembranoe of this, a faint 
regret attuned her nature to soft melancholy. 

It smote her painfully when her father and 
mother talked about the gipsies and vagabonds . 
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that dwelt in the dark spot of ground. Often 
she was on the point of speaking out in defence 
of those good beings, whom she knew to be the 
benefactors of the land; especially to Andres, 
who appeared to take delight in zealously abusing 
them: yet still she repressed the word that was 
struggling to escape her bosom. So passed this 
year; in the next, she was solaced by a little 
daughter, whom she named Elfrida, thinking of 
the designation of her friendly Elves. 

The young people lived with Martin and Bri- 
gitta, the house being large enough for all; and 
helped their parents in conducting their now ex¬ 
tended husbandry. The little Elfrida soon dis¬ 
played peculiar faculties and gifts; for she could 
walk at a very early age, and could speak per¬ 
fectly before she was a twelvemonth old; and 
after some few years, she had become so wise 
and clever, and of such wondrous beauty, that 
aU people regarded her with astonishment; and 
her mother could not keep away the thought that 
her child resembled one of those shining little 
ones in the space behind the firs. Elfrida cared 
not to be with other children; but seemed to 
avoid, with a sort of horror, their tumultuous 
amusements; and liked best to be alone. She 
would then retire into a corner of the garden, 
and read, or work diligently with her needle; 
often also you might see her sitting, as if deep 
sunk in thought; or violently walking up and 
down the alleys, speaking to herself. Her parents 
readily allowed her to have her will in these 
things, for she was healthy, and waxed apace; 
only her strange sagacious answers and observa¬ 
tions often made them anxious. “ Such wise 
children do not grow to age,” her grandmother, 
Brigitta, many times observed; “they are too 
good for this world; the child, besides, is beau¬ 
tiful beyond nature, and will never find its pro¬ 
per place on earth.” 

The little girl had this peculiarity, that she 
was very loath to let herself be served by any 
one, but endeavored to do everything herself. 
She was almost the earliest riser in the house; 
she washed herself carefully, and dressed with¬ 
out assistance: at night she was equally careful; 
she took special heed to pack up her clothes and 
washes with her own hands, allowing no one, not 
even her mother, to meddle with her articles. 
The mother humored her in this caprice, not 
thinking it of any consequence. But what was 
her astonishment, when, happening one holiday 
to insist, regardless of Elfrida’s tears and screams, 
on dressing her out for a visit to the castle, she 
found upon her breast, suspended by a string, a 
piece of gold of a strange form, which she di¬ 
rectly reoognized as one of that sort she had seen 
in such abundance in the subterranean vault! 
The little thing was greatly frightened; and at 
last confessed that she had found it in the gar¬ 


den, and as she liked it much, had kept it 
carefully: she at the same time prayed so ear¬ 
nestly and pressingly to have it back, that Mary 
fastened it again on its former place, and, fall 
of thoughts, went out with her in silence to the 
castle. 

Sidewards from the farm-house lay some offices 
for the storing of produce and implements; and 
behind these there was a little green, with an old 
grove, now visited by no one, as, from the new 
arrangement of the buildings, it lay too far from 
the garden. In this solitude, Elfrida delighted 
most; and it occurred to nobody to interrupt 
her here, so that frequently her parents did not 
see her for half a day. One afternoon her mother 
chanced to be in these buildings, seeking for some 
lost article among the lumber; and she noticed 
that a beam of light was coming in, through a 
chink in the wall. She took a thought of look¬ 
ing through this aperture, and seeing what her 
child was burned with; and it happened that a 
stone was lying looso, and could be pushed asid% 
bo that she obtained a view right into the grove. 
Elfrida was sitting there on a little bench, and 
beside her the well-known Zerina; and the chil¬ 
dren were playing, and amusing one another, in 
the kindliest unity. The Elf embraced her beau¬ 
tiful companion, and said mournfully: “Ah! 
dear little creature, as I sport with thee, so have 
I sported with thy mother, when she was a child; 
but you mortals so soon grow tall and thought¬ 
ful 1 It is very hard: wert>*thou but to be a 
child as long as I!” 

“Willingly would I do it,” said Elfrida; “but 
they all say, I shall come to sense, and give over 
playing altogether; for I have great gifts, as 
they think, for growing wise. Ah! and then I 
shall see thee no more, thou, dear Zerina! Tet 
it is with us ^s with the fruit-tree flowers: how 
glorious the blossoming apple-tree, with its red 
bursting buds! It looks so stately and broad 
and every one, that passes under it, thinks surely 
something great will come of it; then the sun 
grows hot, and the buds come joyfully forth; but 
the wicked kernel is already there, which pushes 
off and casts away the fair flower’s dress; and 
now, in pain and waxing, it can do nothing 
more, but must grow to fruit in harvest. An 
apple, to be sure, is pretty and refreshing; yet 
nothing to the blossom of spring. So is it also 
with us mortals: I am not glad in the least at 
growing to be a tall girl. Ah 1 could I but once 
visit you l” 

“Since the King is with us,” said Zerina, “it 
is quite impossible; but I will come to thee, 
my darling, often, often, and none shall see me 
either here or there. I will pass invisible 
through the air, or fly over to thee like a bird; 
Oh! we will be much, much together, while thou 
art so little. What can I do to please thee?” 
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“ Thou must like me very dearly,” said Elfrida, 
M as I like thee in my heart: but oome, let us 
make another rose.” 

Zerina took a well-known box from her bosom, 
threw two grains from it on the ground; and in¬ 
stantly a green bush stood before them, with two 
deep-red roses, bending their heads, as if to kiss 
each other* The children plucked them, smiling, 
and the bush disappeared. “ 0 that it would not 
die so soon!” said Elfrida; “ this red child, this 
wonder of the earth!” 

44 Give it me here,” said the little Elf; then 
breathed thrice upon the budding rose, and 
kissed it thrice. 44 Now,” said she, giving back 
the rose, 44 It will continue fresh and blooming 
till winter.” 

44 1 will keep it,” said Elfrida, 44 as an image 
of thee; I will guard it in my little room, and 
kiss it night and morning, as if it were thyself.” 

44 Tho sun is setting,” said the other, 44 1 must 
home.” They embraoed again, and Zerina 
vanished. 

In the evening, Mary clasped her child to her 
breast, with a feeling of alarm and veneration. 
She henceforth allowed the good little girl more 
liberty than formerly; and often calmed her hus¬ 
band, when ho came to search for the child; 
which for some time he was wont to do, as her 
retiredness did not please him, and he feared 
that, in the end, it might make her silly, or even 
pervert her understanding. The mother often 
glided to the chink; and almost always found 
the bright Elf beside her child, employed in 
sport, or in earnest conversation. 

44 Wouldst thou like to fly ?” inquired Zerina 
once. 

44 Oh, well! How well!” replied Elfrida; and 
the fairy clasped her mortal playmate in her 
arms, and mounted with her from the ground, 
till they hovered above the grove. The mother, 
in alarm, forgot herself, and pushed out her 
head in terror to look after them; when Zerina, 
from the air, held up her finger, and threatened, 
yet smiled; then descended with the child, em¬ 
braced her, and disappeared. After this, it hap¬ 
pened more than once that Mary was observed 
by her; and every time, the shining little crea¬ 
ture shook her head, or threatened, yet with 
friendly looks. 

Often, in disputing with her husband, Mary 
had said in her zeal: 44 Thou dost injustice to 
the poor people in the hut!” But when Andres 
pressed her to explain why she differed in opinion 
from the whole village, nay, from his Lord- 
ship himself; and how she could understand it 
better than the whole of them, she still broke 
off embarrassed, and became silent. One day, 
after dinner, Andres grew more violent than ever; 
and maintained that, by one means or another, 
the crew must be packed away, as a nuisance to 


the country; when his wife, in anger, said to 
him: 44 Hush! for they are benefactors to thee 
and to every one of us.” 

44 Benefactors!” cried the other, in astonish¬ 
ment : 44 These rogues and vagabonds ?” 

In her indignation, she was now at last tempt¬ 
ed to relate to him, under promisee of the strict¬ 
est secrecy, the history of her youth: and as 
Andres at every word grew more incredulous, 
and shook his head in mockery, Bhe took him by 
the hand, and led him to the chink; where to his 
amazement, he beheld the glittering Elf sporting 
with his child, and caressing her in the grove. 
He knew not what to say; an exclamation of 
astonishment escaped him, and Zerina raised her 
eyes. On the instant, she grew pale, and trem¬ 
bled violently; not with friendly, but with indig¬ 
nant looks, she made the sign of threatening, and 
then said to Elfrida: 44 Thou canst not help it 
dearest heart; but they will never learn sense, 
wise as they believe themselves.” She embraced 
the little one with stormy haste; and then, in 
the shape of a raven, flew with hoarse criee over 
the garden, towards the firs. 

In the evening, the little one was very still, she 
kissed her rose with tears; Mary felt depressed 
and frightened, Andres scarcely spoke. It grew 
dark. Suddenly thero went a rustling through 
the trees; birds flew to and fro with wild scream¬ 
ing, thunder was heard to roll, the earth shook, 
and tones of lamentation moaned in the air. An¬ 
dres and his wife had not courage to rise; they 
shrouded themselves within the curtains, and 
with fear and trembling awaited the day. To¬ 
wards morning, it grew calmer; and all was 
silent when the sun, with his cheerful light, rose 
over the wood. 

Andres dressed himself, and Mary now ob¬ 
served that the stone of the ring upon her finger 
had become quite pale. On opening the door, 
the sun shone clear on their faces, but the scene 
around them they could scarcely recognise. Tho 
freshness of the wood was gone; the hills were 
shrunk, the brooks were flowing languidly with 
scanty streams, the sky seemed grey; and when 
you turned to the firs, they were standing there 
no darker or more dreary than tho other trees. 
The huts behind were no longer frightftal; and 
several inhabitants of the village came and told 
about the fearful night, and how they had been 
across the spot where the gipsies had lived; how 
these people must have left the place at last, for 
their huts were standing empty, and within had 
quite a common look, just like the dwellings of 
other poor people: some of their household gear 
was left behind. 

Elfrida in secret said to her mother: 41 1 could 
not sleep last night; and in my fright at the 
noise, I was praying from the bottom of my heart, 
when the door suddenly opened, and my play- 
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mate entered to take leave of me. She had a 
travelling-pouch slang round her, a hat on her 
head, and a large staff in her hand. She was 
very angry at thee; since on thy account she had 
now to suffer the severest and most painful pun¬ 
ishments, as she had always been so fond of thee; 
for all of them, she said, were very loath to 
leave this quarter.” 

Mary forbade her to speak of this; and now 
the ferryman came across the river, and told 
them new wonders. As it was growing dark, a 
stranger man of large size had come to him, and 
hired his boat till sunrise; and with this condi¬ 
tion, that the boatman should remain quiet in his 
house, at least should not cross the threshold of 
his door. 11 1 was frightened,” continued the old 
man, “ and the strange bargain would not let me 
sleep. I slipped softly to the window, and look¬ 
ed towards the river. Great clouds were driving 
restlessly through the sky, and the distant woods 
were rustling fearfully; it was os if my cottage 
shook, and moans and lamentations glided round 
it. On a sudden, I perceived a white streaming 
light, that grew broader and broader, like many 
thousands of flailing stars; sparkling and waving, 
it proceeded forward from the dark fir-ground, 
moved over the fields, and spread itself along 
towards the river. Then I heard a trampling, a 
jingling, a bustling, and rushing, nearer and near¬ 
er ; it went forwards to my boat, and all stept 
into it, men and women, as it seemed, and chil¬ 
dren ; and the tall stranger ferried them over. 
In the river were, by the boat, swimming, many 
thousands of glittering forms; in the air white 
clouds and lights were wavering; and all lament¬ 
ed and bewailed that they must travel forth so 
far, far away, and leave their beloved dwelling. 
The noise of the rudder and the water creaked 
and gurgled between whiles, and then suddenly 
there would be silence. Many a time the boat 


landed, and went back, and was again laden; 
many heavy casks, too, they took along with 
them, which multitudes of horrid-looking little 
fellows carried and rolled; whether they were 
devils or goblins, Heaven only knows. Then 
came, in waving brightness, a stately freight; it 
seemed an old man, mounted on a small white 
horse, and all were crowding round him. I saw 
nothing of the horse but its head; for the rest of 
it was covered with costly glittering cloths and 
trappings: on his brow the old man had a crown, 
so bright, that as he came across, I thought the 
sun was rising there, and the redness of the dawn 
glimmering in my eyes. Thus it went on all 
night; I at last fell asleep in the tumult, half in 
joy, half in terror. In the morning all was 
still; but the river is, as it were, run off, and 
I know not how I am to steer my boat in it now.” 

The same year there came a blight; the woods 
died away, the springs ran dry; and the scene, 
which had once been the joy of every traveler, 
was in autumn standing waste, naked, and bald; 
scarcely showing here and there, in the sea of 
sand, a spot or two where grass, with a dingy 
greenness, still grew up. The fruit trees lD 
withered, the vines faded away, and the aspect 
of the place became so melancholy, that the 
Count, with his people, next year left the castle, 
which in time decayed and fell to ruins. 

Elfrida gazed on her rose day and night with 
deep longing, and thought of her kind playmate; 
and as it drooped and withered, so did she also 
hang her head; and before the spring, the little 
maiden had herself faded away. Mary often 
stood upon the spot before the hut, and wept for 
the happiness that had departed. She wasted 
herself away like her child, and in a few years 
she too was gone. Old Martin with his son-in- 
law, returned to the quarter where he had lived 
before. 


ETERNAL JOYS. 

BY C. BFNN GREEN. 


There may be joys supreme on earth, 

But there are joys we ne'er may know, 

Until the soul renews its birth, 

In that blest land, unstained with woe; 

In that high state where yean shall roll 
From Time’s great storehouse all their store 
Of joys supernal o’er the soul, 

And spread the gleams of glory o’er, 

The future beck’ning on before. 

With what dread sense the “mind’s eye” peen 
In awful stillness o’er the sea. 

To that dim shore, where unborn yean 
Dwell in one vast eternity! 

One vast eternity, so deep. 

That mortal eye may never sound 


Its deep’ning depths, where Time shall keep 
His wheel forever going round, 

“With oeaeeless torn, and muffled sound.” 
This mundane life is but a grain 
Of sand on Time’s unbounded shore, 
Composed of joy, compressed with pain, 

The fa tore, earth may ne’er explore— 

The deathless future of that life, 

Where true-born joys, too vast for earth, 
Too pure for all terrestrial strife, 

Dwell in the soul, and binds the girth 
Of strongest love ’round Heaven’s throne: 
Earth ne’er may know, nor has not known. 
Such joys as fill man’s second birth. 
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Tub ran was descending, and the last rays of 
his glory were tinging the summits of the Pyre¬ 
nees, when a traveler might be discerned urging 
his panting steed up the steep declivities of the 
mountain; suddenly he reached an eminence, and 
stopped to gaze upon the scene that met his view. 
He well knew that Spain was a bright and lovely 
dime, the land of poetry and of song; but the 
prospect that lay spread before him exceeded his 
expectations. It was a rural and quiet hamlet, 
and every object was clearly to bo discerned, yet 
shrouded mid such deep green foliage that the 
little gothic chapel and presbytery, and the cot¬ 
tage of each peasant all appeared as if guarded 
and encircled by nature’s beauties. He instinc¬ 
tively uncovered his head, and as the soft and 
balmy breeze fanned his brow, exclaimed “Would 
that all my wanderings were over! methinks that 
in this silent vale I could dwell in peace and calm 
contentment.” He was roused from these reflec¬ 
tions by the approach of a venerable old man, 
politely accosting him, whom he gradually drew 
into conversation. Ho discovered that this was the 
clergyman of the village. Both appeared equally 
pleased with each other; the priest gazed on the 
young stranger, and thought within himself, he 
is a perfect model of manly beauty, and if his 
heart be but as fair—and God grant it may be— 
then he is a noble being; while the stranger’s 
reflections were, that he never beheld a priest 
who more perfectly realized his opinion of a 
herald of the Almighty, as that of the venerable 
form before him. As they proceeded, the stran¬ 
ger spoke. “ Tell me, my good friend, the name 
of this little place; it seems a spot of peculiar 
beauty.” “It is, indeed, sir; it is thought to be 
cue of the most beautiful villages in the country. 
Our shepherds style it the mountain hamlet” 
“ A very appropriate name,” said the stranger, 

“ and that is the castle of your lord, perched on 
yonder rocky eminence.” “ It is all in ruins now, 
sir; it was once the house of a great and mighty 
race; yon tower, whose windows are reflecting 
the many colored hues of that glorious luminary, 
the god of day, is the only part of the building 
that remains in a perfect state of preservation, 
and affords a refuge for the sole remaining sur¬ 
vivors of one of the most ancient families of 
Spain, and enables them still to dwell within the 
halls of their ancestors, but”—and as he spoke 
the old man’s eyes glistened with a tear—“their 
splendor has departed, they have dwindled away. 
Pardon me, I can speak no more of the former 
grandeur of the family of Baron D*Aubrey, they 
have always been dear to me. Stranger, here is 
my home, wilt thou accept my hospitality, or is 


there any one whom thou art journeying onward 
to meet ?” 

“lama stranger, and far from my birth place. 
Home I have none.” “Let this then be thy 
abiding place, while thou dwellest here; God 
gives us blessings to share with those that pos¬ 
sess them not” 

They entered the rttral dwelling; and, after 
partaking of a frugal, yet plentiful repast, spent 
the evening in that most agreeable of all plea¬ 
sures—conversation; and after joining the ser¬ 
vant of the Most High in his fervent aspirations 
to the Throne of Mercy, he retired to rest As 
his head pressed the snowy pillow, he internally 
resolved to make all the efforts in his power to 
learn the history of the inhabitants of the ruined 
castle. Sleep, with its gentle influence, sealed 
up his eye lids, and steeped his mind’s powers 
in forgetfulness, till morning’s rosy light dawned 
in the east, and proclaimed another day. He 
joyfully roso, and strayed forth in the garden to 
breathe the air loaded with the perfume of num¬ 
berless flowers. As he was threading the mazes 
of an orange grove, the sound of the church bell 
broke on his ear; he turned, and beheld sundry 
groups of peasantry, all bending their steps to 
the house of prayer; he joined them, and entered 
the temple, and, with the fervor of a zealous 
Catholic, bowed in silent adoration, before the 
altar of the Most High God. The service was 
over; yet still many a devout one knelt in humble 
prayer. The stranger—or as we must now call 
him—Lord Arthur Endemar, (for such was his 
name,) still lingered to examine the chapel. As 
he was leaning against a pillar, his attention was 
struck by the appearance of a young lady of ex¬ 
quisite beauty, in prostrate devotion. He watched 
attentively, yet was not able to discover the 
slightest-motion, not a tremor betrayed that there 
was Hfe. He began almost to doubt that there 
was existence In the perfect repose of the figure 
before him; he looked around, and save himself 
and an aged peasant that still lingered near the 
portals of the temple, there was none but this 
solitary figure. 

The lady rose from the bended posture, and as 
she turned to depart, Lord Endemar gave a last 
lingering look. What a form of beauty met his 
gaze! A figure of the most perfect symmetry, 
soft silken ringlets of the hue of the raven shaded 
her lovely brow; and her eye, how shall I describe 
its beauteous lustre? Of a jetty black, it was 
like the flashing of some brilliant star that adorns 
the ether of yon glorious sky. Can you wonder 
that young Arthur’s attention was enwrapt? 
And so completely was he entranced, that he still 
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oontinued to gaze, though the fair vision had 
departed. Bat recollecting himself, he looked 
around; the temple was deserted, he stood alone. 

He retired, and soon regained the presbytery, 
and was welcomed by a kindly smile from his 
benevolent host. Time passed on, and still he 
was an inmate of that hospitable roof. That fair 
formdaily knelt in the house of prayer, but who the 
solitary lady was, remained a profound mystery, 
till an incident, at length, favored him with the 
long wished for discovery. It was a bright and 
lovely morning, and tne air blew gently, but save 
that gentle breeze, there was not a sound that 
broke on the stillness of nature. The very birds 
had coased their melody; all was unusually quiet, 
when the silence was interrupted by the entrance 
of the venerable priest; he walked to his desk 
and commenced writing. Whilst thus occupied, 
Arthur eyed him closely, and thought the accus¬ 
tomed calm of his counteuance appeared strangely 
agitated. At length, folding the letter, he laid 
it on the table, and seating himself by the side of 
Arthur, spoke for the first time since he had 
entered the room. 

“My son,” said he, “can you bear to receive 
tidings of sorrow and trouble ?” 

“ I should ill deserve the name of man, father,” 
—for by that kindly title did he style the aged 
minister of religion—“ were I to shrink from dis¬ 
asters in any shape.” 

“I doubt not your courage, my son, but it 
will be strained to the utmost. I have just re¬ 
ceived intelligence that a troop of banditti that 
infest our mountain provinces, still more remote 
than this, have descended from their fastnesses, 
and have been seen by several of our own peas¬ 
antry fast approaching our quiet valley. I now 
give into your hands a great trust. You have 
heard me speak of Baron D'Aubrey. He is 
the only person who, with an only daughter and 
two aged domestics, still inhabit the home of 
his ancestors. It is to that ruined fortress that 
I now wish you to bear this missive, taking with 
you as many of the peasantry as you can col¬ 
lect. Your fleet steed will serve you best Make 
no delay.” 

Young Arthur bent his head to receive the part¬ 
ing benediction of his venerable friend. “ May 
God preserve and bless thee, my Bon, and prosper 
thee in thy undertaking, and send His holy angel 
to watch over thee, even as he sent the angel 
Raphael to watch over Tobias on his journey.” 
With a light step Arthur sprang on his feet, and 
hastened to the door. His noble horse was 
standing ready, and, with the quickness of 
thought, he vaulted into the saddle, and skimmed 
over the plain with the speed of the antelope. 
Several of the peasants followed in the rear, 
and in an incrediblo short space Of time, except 
to those who fly on the wings of love and duty, 


he gained the castle. Leaving his panting htoed 
at the foot of the eminence, he sprang lightly up 
the steep, and demanded of the aged servant 
that presented himself to admit* his presence to 
his lord. The domestic disappeared, and re¬ 
turned in a few moments—led the way to a small 
room, delicately fitted up as a lady’s boudoir. 
It was situated in a small wing of the building, 
that was still preserved from the general ruin; a 
recess on one side was filled with costly books, a 
cabinet of rare curiosities on the other. Beau¬ 
ties of every kind filled the apartment; but it 
was not on any of these that Lord Endemar*s 
attention was fixed. It was a scene far more 
beautiful. One that would cause the tear to 
glisten in the eye of sensibility. Reclining on a 
couch that stood within a deep recess, lay an in¬ 
valid, in the declension of life, apparently labor¬ 
ing under severe suffering, and the lovely form 
of his daughter was bending over him. As he 
entered the apartment, the lady raised her head. 
Oh! what a thrill of joy shot through his frame, 
when, in the beauteous daughter, bending, with 
deep affection, over her venerable sire, he beheld 
the idol of his dreams, the bright being, whose 
form was daily bent in prayer before God’s holy 
altar. Bowing with due rcveronce, he accosted 
the lady, and presented the letter. She motioned 
him to a seat, attentively perused the contents, 
and laid it on the table. 

“ Does our venerable pastor wish us to pre¬ 
pare for instant departure ?” 

“Yes, lady. Father Savola commissioned me 
to deliver this letter; there are several of the 
peasantry without, and it is to be hoped that we 
may arrive at the presbytery before the bandits 
come among us.” 

“ I will make my father immediately acquainted 
with the danger,” she returned. 

Arthur then left the apartment to collect the 
peasants who had joined to protect their noble 
Baron, and his young daughter. The fair Isadora 
knelt at the side of her aged parent, and briefly 
informed him of the circumstances in which they 
were placed. As Arthur returned, she was en¬ 
deavoring to persuade him to bo removed, and 
her gentle accents fell upon the ear of Lord En- 
demar like the soft breathings of an ABolian 
harp. The Baron was raised on the couch, and 
his voice was choked with emotion. “ My young 
friend, my daughter informs me, that you are 
commissioned by Father Savola to conduct us to 
his dwelling, that there is danger lowering near.” 

“*Tis even so, sir. The venerable pastor is 
now expecting us. There are bands of robbers 
scouring the country, and it is feared they will 
shortly attack the village.” 

The arrangements were soon completed, and in 
a short time the little party were in motion. 
The domestics belonging to the castle marched 
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in front; then followed the litter containing the 
invalid—after which, oame Lord Arthur, on hie 
noble coarser, with young Isadora seated on an 
Andalusian pony, and the peasantry brought up 
the rear. Silence was in all their movements; 
thoughts of deep sorrow filled the gentle heart of 
Isadora. Mournfully she gazed back upon the 
towers of her once happy home, now dimly seen 
in the distance. “ Homo of my childhood’s 
happy hours! will they never be eqjoyed again ? 
will the voice of mirth no more be heard within 
thy silent and desolate halls?” With these ex¬ 
clamations bursting from her hearty they reached 
the presbytery, and were received with joy, and 
quickly lodged in safety in the interior of the 
dwelling. The clergyman soon visited them, and 
informed them that all the villagers were collect¬ 
ed in the house, and that the enemy was in sight, 
and advised that the Baron should be kept as 
quiet as possible. After he departed, Isadora 
administered a soothing opiate to her sire, and 
soon had the satisfaction to see him sink into a 
profound slumber, when, taking her place by his 
oouch, she listened with intense stillness to the 
approach of the ruthless foe. Soon came they 
on, little droaming what measures had been 
taking for defence. But as the clash of their 
arms resounded through the deserted village, the 
frugal housewife wept to think that all her little 
household goods were left to the tender mercies 
of those who would, unhesitatingly, destroy 
what they could not carry away. 

“Hark! what fearful crash is that? and see 
yon- lurid glare streaming above the tall trees ! 
Tis even as I expected. Yonder is my cottage 
in a blaze!” sobbed a young peasant, as she 
wrung her hands in bitter woe. 

“ ’Tis a hard fate, but we will be fortunate if 
we escape with the loss of our temporal goods,” 
replied the Lady Isadora. 

“ Yes, lady; but hark! here are the robbers! 
Oh! Heaven be mercifuL They are now engaged. 
Father of Mercies! save and watch over my 
iged father, and grant that no evil may befall 
os. but deliver us from the hands of our enemies!” 

Thus were the females of that hapless village 
employed in supplicating the protection of Hea¬ 
ven on their devoted heads. Fiercely raged the 
oomb&t It seemed as if each peasant's arm 
was nerved with redoubled strength, and many a 
bandit rued the hour when he fought, hand to 
hand, with the hardy tillers of the soil. At 
length it was over. 

Maddened with rage at their total defeat, they 
fled hastily over the mountains, leaving many of 
their comrades on the plains in the arms of 
death. When all was done, Father Savola came 
to the apartment where Isadora and her father 
were, and was highly gratified to learn that the 
opiate, aided by the fatigues he had undergone, 


had so completely overcome the Baron D’- 
Aubrey, that, in spite of the confusion attending 
the conflict, he had not been roused from sleep. 
At the request of Father Savola, they attended 
him to the chapel, where they offered up fervent 
prayers in thanksgiving to the Throne of Grace, 
for Heaven's mercy to them. 

Time rolled on, and by slow degrees the ham¬ 
let began to rise from its destruction. One by 
one, cottages re-appeared to the sight, gladden¬ 
ing the eye with their simple beauty. Again 
the eattle grazed on the hill-side, and the shep¬ 
herd reaped the reward of his labor. Again the 
ruined castle embrneed its former inmates. A 
change bad oome over everything, lasting as it 
was beautiful. 

***** 

Two years from the eventful night when that 
interesting village was destroyed, and all that 
was once so lovely was reduced to a smoking 
heap of ruins. Only two short years—yet how 
much bad been accomplished ? Every oottage 
was re-built, and the castle of the Baron D*- 
Aubrey had undergone a greater change than 
any othor mansion. New towers had been 
raised, and wings re-bnilt; tho rubbish of decay 
removed; vineyards planted, and beautiful ter¬ 
races, sloped to the water’s edge, crowned with 
the richest verdure. Thither to the same little 
boudoir, into which we first introduced the 
reader, we will again transport him. Within a 
deep window, reclining m an easy-chair, sat 
Baron D’Aubrey. Health now sat upon his 
cheek, and from his eye there beamed the ray of 
parental love; his long white locks were parted 
on his aged brow, and happiness smiled from 
every look. The other inmates were a noble 
man, with a raven eye, face frill of intelleotual 
beauty; ho was busily engaged in pointing out 
the merits of a work he was perusing, to a lovely 
young lady by his side, with whom the reader is 
well acquainted. It was Lord Endetnar and the 
daughter of Baron D’Aubrey, who was now bio 
bride, and a more happy circle never gathered 
around the hearth. The aged priest lived to see 
his dearest hopes consummated, and the child¬ 
ren to whom he had preached the word of truth 
so frequently, once more living in peace and com¬ 
fort All joined in sending forth their daily 
prayers to the “ Giver of every good,” to pre¬ 
serve, through a long and happy life, their re¬ 
vered pastor, their beloved lend, his noble son, 
and lovely daughter. 

Time dealt gently with them; and as the long 
years passed smoothly along, they culled some 
new joy from each fleeting moment Children 
blest their union, and united them closer In the 
bonds of affection; while their lives were but 
one long, ceaseless strain of happiness and con¬ 
tentment 
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Norfolk, the principal seaport town of Vir¬ 
ginia, has been the scene of many changes and 
reverses during the Revolution. The people of 
this thriving borough were among the first and 
the boldest to protest against the Stamp Act, and 
to assert their rights; associations were formed 
to effect this purpose. Lord Dunmore, upon 
hearing of these preparations, directed his special 
attention towards suppressing them. He erected 
batteries, threw up entrenchments, and concen¬ 
trated & considerable military force in the vicinity. 
The government of Virginia ordered recruits to 
be despatched, with all speed, to their assistance; 
and the battle of the Great Bridge ensued, in 
which the enemy were completely routed. 

Some of the noble souls who fought and acted 
a brave and independent part in the cause of 
liberty, during these trying revolutionary days, 
were subjected to the greatest hardships and pri¬ 
vations ; their sufferings indeed, in some oases, 
were intolerable, and justly called forth the 
severest denunciation from the inhabitants. That 
fearless patriot and gentlemanly officer, Captain 
Nash, and six or eight of his fellow-soldiers, were 
confined for months in the old sugar-house on the 
Portsmouth side, and compelled to endure the 
cruelties and oppression which some of the British 
officers delighted to inflict upon the Americans. 
Their food was of the coarsest and most common 
kind, while the place of confinement was exceed¬ 
ingly loathsome and disagreeable. They were 
removed from the old sugar-house to Cornwallis’s 
prison-ship, at York, and confined in the hold 
among a number of men of the meanest and most 
degraded character. Their fare, companions, and 
all the ciroumBtanoes attending their confinement 
were most revolting. When they were liberated 
from the old floating dungeon, their condition 
was in the highest degree pitiable and humili¬ 
ating. When Captain Nash made his appearance 
on deck, the only remaining portion of his shirt 
was the ruffles at the wrist; and, in addition to 
being almost suffocated with foul air, and horri¬ 
fied at the fiendish propensities of some of the 
prisoners, he was tormented with vermin, and 
half dead from the want of wholesome food and 
water. Think of these things, ye favored sous 
and daughters of freed and republican America! 
Ponder on them, in these bright and prosperous, 
and peaceful days t 

At an early period of the revolution, Dunmore 
had fled to the British fleet, which was for 
some time in Norfolk harbor. A few days after 
the enemy had been so signally routed in the 
battle of the Great Bridge, the Virginians, com¬ 
manded by Colonel Woodford, arrived at Norfolk. 
They ridiculed and vexed the remaining loyalists; 


I fired upon the vessels, from the houses on the 
I wharves, and endeavored to prevent the British 
troops from landing for sport and recreation, and 
fbr the purpose of foraging in the country. Dun¬ 
more raved like a madman. He swore he would 
hang the boy that brought the news of the defeat 
at the Bridge! He informed the soldiers that 
they must cease firing, and the citizens that they 
should famish him with provisions, or he would 
bombard the town; but his arrogant menaces 
were disregarded. Meanwhile his troops, with 
the tones and slaves who had sought his protec¬ 
tion, were starving for provisions. His lordship 
at length determined to drive out the patriotio 
inhabitants with artillery, and, therefore, directed 
the women and children to leave. 

1776, Jan 1st. Between the hours of three and 
four o’clock in the afternoon, a heavy cannonade 
was commenced upon the town. It has been 
published by historians and others, that the 
Britiek , 44 under cover of their guns,” on this 
day 44 burned the townand some have also de¬ 
clared, that the place was set on fire by the toriee. 
It has been said, likewise, that the enemy com¬ 
menced the work of wholesale destruction, and 
the citizens, to prevent them from enjoying theplea¬ 
sure of burning their property , put the torch thereto 
themselves; while there are many who assert 
that the plaoe was burned by the inhabitants, to 
prevent the British from quartering there. These 
statements of this important affair, it will be 
seen, are contradictory, if not unreasonable. 
Dunmore and his troops were without provi- 
sions. They were suffering from the want of 
bread to cat, and fresh air to breathe. His ob¬ 
ject was to quarter his troops in the town, and 
feed them upon the substance of the people. 
How could this be accomplished by burning all 
the houses and the goods they contained ? Be¬ 
sides, a portion of the property was owned by 
English and Scotch factors or agents, some of 
whom were tories, who had fled to the fleet for 
safety. Their influence was, doubtless, exerted 
against any design to fire the place. The tories 
remaining in the town did not set fire to their 
property, because they desired the place to afford 
shelter and accommodation to the enemy; and, 
in foot, the most of them bad joined Dunmore’s 
troops on board the ships. And, it is by no means 
probable that the inhabitants could, as a general 
plan, have acted so Strangely as to pnt the torch 
to thdr dwellings and stores, merely to prevent 
! the British from having the pleasure of it His 
lordship threatened more than he ever executed, 

: or intended to execute. He may have declared, 
as has been stated by some, that be would boro- 
bard and burn Norfolk; but a emrefrd inquiry, 
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relative to the facts of the affair, does not justify 
the belief that he did either; nor is it probable 
that he intended either. That “a heavy cannon¬ 
ade from the frigate Liverpool, two sloops of 
war, and the ship Dunmore, opened against 
the town” is not doubted; living witnesses tes¬ 
tify to that, and old St. Paul’s is a witness that 
oannot be set aside; bearing substantial, though 
silent evidence, that balls were thrown, and with 
very considerable foroe; but it is very certain 
they were not bombs. 

The tories, moreover, had too muoh property 
here to be willingly sacrificed, and neither they, 
nor their regal governor, wished it destroyed or 
ixgured. But, it may be asked, why then was 
the town fired during the cannonade ? and what 
ground is there for the statement that the British 
put the inoendiary’s torch to the houses T The 
circumstances attending the occasion were singu¬ 
lar ; and, it is believed, by no means satisfactory 
to the enemy, who probably supposed that, as 
soon as the guns opened upon the plaoe, the in¬ 
habitants would leave it, and all it oontained, to 
their mercy and for their benefit 

It is quite evident that at, or more probably 
just before, the commencement of the firing from 
the ships, a small company was sent on shore to 
bum some stores on the wharf nearest the fleet, 
in order to deprive the patriots of a shelter from 
which to fire upon the ships; for Dunmore had 
been greatly annoyed by the sharp shooting of our 
men from both sides of the river, and he was 
obliged, for fear of getting aground, to keep his 
crowded ships in the channel of the river. By 
the way, there was a tall, fierce-looking rifleman, 
who was exceedingly fond of shooting at the 
“red coats” on board the vessels. He aimed 
with extraordinary precision, and seldom missed 
his mark. This was his employment and amuse¬ 
ment by day, and sometimes by night. He was 
called Cornstalk , the name of an Indian warrior 
of the Shawnee tribe, also oelebrated for being a 
superior marksman. Cornstalk would take his 
station on the shore, and remain concealed, until 
some unfortunate fellow would appear upon the 
poop deck, or in some position where he could be 
plainly seen. Then the sharp sound of the rifle 
would be quickly succeeded by a scream, or a 
groan, and then a tumble, and a few convulsive 
struggles, and, with the victim, all of this life 
was over. This was, of course, a very vexatious 
business to Dunmore, and all others concerned 
with him. 

It has been stated, too, that the fire was oom- 
munioated from the buildings cm the wharf to 
those of the town by reason of a strong wind that 
blew. This is not probable, for the prevailing 
winds in winter are not from a southerly direc¬ 
tion, although the flames might have spread from 
the stores farther than the British expected. 


But it is true that, as soon as the firing com¬ 
menced from the guns of the ships, or imme¬ 
diately thereafter, flames “ were seen to shoot 
up in several parts of the town.” 

Another statement was, that Norfolk was burnt 
by direction of the Virginia Committee of Safety; 
this is also doubted. The Safety Committee 
gravely proposed to desolate the borough of Nor¬ 
folk, the town of Portsmouth, and the entire 
counties of Norfolk and Princess Anne, and thus 
effectually starve the British out This plan, 
necessary as it may have seemed, met with con¬ 
siderable opposition on the part of the citizens, 
the tories, especially, and it was abandoned. We 
have been informed also that Congress had di¬ 
rected the property to be valued and burned, to 
prevent the enemy from finding shelter and ac¬ 
commodation here; and that the court met and 
properly arranged the whole affair. This ap¬ 
pears, also, to be without foundation. 

The Virginians, commanded by Colonel Wood¬ 
ford, who had come to Norfolk by order of Gene¬ 
ral Howe, were, of course, spirited, if not enthu¬ 
siastic, after the famous victory at the Bridge. 
Woodford determined to fire upon the fleet, for¬ 
midable as it was; but, from the favorable posi¬ 
tion oocupied by the vessels for raking the streets 
and lanes—the town being only a few feet above 
the level of the river—it was necessary for the 
Virginians to take a position at some distance 
from the wharf. Therefore, to remove the ob¬ 
structions to the view, and to the execution of 
the balls from our cannon, and in order also, to 
deprive the enemy of quarters and provisions, 
many of the buildingB were fired by the soldiers 
and patriotic citizens; and the flames, spreading 
in every direction, the destruction was, at once, 
awful, rapid, and complete. 

Lord Dunmore, to shelter his shipping from the 
deadly aim of the Virginia riflemen, who en- 
sconced themselves behind the houses on the 
wharves, set. fire to and destroyed that part of 
the town, which enabled their people to land, and 
possess themselves of comfortable quarters in the 
upper part. Seeing this, the conpnander of the 
Virginia troops resolved to dispossess them, and 
accordingly set fire to and destroyed the remain¬ 
der of the town. It is true that the State paid 
the owners for their property, but with depre¬ 
ciated paper money, which was equivalent to a 
total loss; and compensation is still due for the 
calamity which she had brought upon her citi¬ 
zens—if not to those who had long ago gone to 
their account, it is due to their successors, and 
could not be more graoefully and and more appro¬ 
priately recognised by the State, than by minis¬ 
tering to their prosperity by acts of wholesome 
legislation. 

Many of the residents occupied and owned 
costly, elegantly furnished, and oommodlous maa- 
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none, with fine gardens, and every convenience j 
that wealth could procure. Among these were 
Dr. Ramsay, and other devoted old patriots, some 
of whose names are connected with the proceed¬ 
ings of the Sons of Liberty. The fire was a great, 
though necessary calamity; yet it was borne with 
astonishing fortitude by a large portion of the 
oitisens. 

There was a brave and unflinching patriot—an 
uncompromising enemy to the British, and whose 
hatred for a tory was rather more inveterate than 
for any other living animal—who was playing 
at billiards in a house which stood near “West’s 
Corner ” (now opposite the National Hotel,) when 
the firing from Dunmore’s ships commenced. He 
hurried home, quickly put the torch to his own 
buildings; and, having confined a quantity of 
hogs in the cellar of one of his houses, to pre¬ 
vent the British from eating them, he cheerfully 
went to work, with the rest of the citizens 
after the conflagration, to procure shelter and 
provisions for himself and family as best as he 
could. 

Dunmore and his troops were sadly disap¬ 
pointed, no doubt, at such rebellious and unex¬ 
pected proceedings. “ The old borough was too 
republican for them,” says a fearless patriot, 
now living. The last building destroyed was 
situated on the north side of Bermuda, near East 
Street, on the spot in front of the recent resi¬ 
dence of “the oldest inhabitant.” It was the 
property of the Ingram family. There was only 
one house loft within the immediate limits of the 
borough, and that was a dairy, with a pigeon- 
house on the top, belonging to a Mr. Bacon, and 
situated on what was then called Bacon’s Lane. 
This lone extended from Main Street, a few doors 
east of Market Square, through to the water, 
now Union Street. Its location was probably 
whore Loyall or Marsden’s Lane now is. 

During the frightful progress of the flames, 
the cannon from the shipping and Woodford’s 
battery continued their thundering roar. Hos¬ 
tile parties frequently encountered each other 
amid the smoking ruins near the shore; and, in 
every action, tho British were driven off with 
loss, and in tho greatest confhsion. 

There was a daring and intrepid party, under 
Colonel Stevens, who “ rushed with the rapidity 
of lightning to the water-side, struck a large 
party of the British who had landed there, and 
compelled them to retire, with slaughter and dis¬ 
may, to the protection of their wooden walls. 
In general, during the whole of this afflicting 
soene, both officers and men evinced a spirit 
worthy of veterans. 

“ Such was the melancholy event, which laid 
prostrate the most flourishing and richest town 
in the colony. Its happy site, combining all 
the natural advantages which invite and pro¬ 


mote navigation and commerce, had been ac¬ 
tively seconded by the industry and enterprise of 
the inhabitants. Before the existing troubles, 
an influx of wealth was pouring into its lap. 
In the two years, from 1773 to 1776, the rents of 
the houses increased from £8000 to £10,000 a 
year. Its resident population exceeded six thou¬ 
sand oitizens, many of whom possessed afflu¬ 
ent fortunes. The whole actual loss on this la¬ 
mentable occasion has been computed at more 
than three hundred thousand pounds sterling; 
and tho mass of distress attendant on the event 
is beyond all calculation. 

“ After the conflagration, occasional skirmishee 
took place between the Virginians and the enemy, 
in which the latter suffered most severely. On 
the 6th of February, Colonel Robert Howe, who 
was now commander of the American troops, 
abandoned Norfolk, or rather the site on which 
it had stood; for scarcely any vestige of that ill- 
fated town was to be seen. 

“After the removal of the inhabitants, the 
few remaining edifioee (in the suburbs,) had been 
destroyed; and the mournful silence of gloomy 
depopulation now reigned where the gay, ani¬ 
mating bustle of an active emulous crowd had so 
lately prevailed. 

Many of the citizens, apprehending that the 
town would be burned, buried their specie, plate, 
jewelry, and such other valuable articles as could 
not be readily and 9afsly removed; and it is quite 
probable many such articles remain in their 
places of concealment to the present day. 

The peculiar advantages of position gradually 
attracted the attention of fortune-hunters, capi¬ 
talists, and enterprising men to the scene of ruin. 
A few stores and dwellings were erected and com¬ 
mercial operations were resumed to a limited ex¬ 
tent. Some of the former residents returned with 
their families, and built small tenements, which 
they occupied until it was convenient to erect 
larger and more commodious dwellings, and the 
smaller ones were then used as kitchens. The 
improvements gradually progressed, until the 
winter of 1779-80, which was of extraordinary 
severity. 

Up to 1782-3, the town had increased but 
slowly in population and business. But, after 
the lapse of about seven years succeeding the 
fire, a fresh impulse was given to commerce; it 
began to improve rapidly; and Norfolk, though 
not what it should be, has become what it is 
within the space of a little more than sixty years. 
Had the true interests of the place been properly 
regarded, and its advantages judiciously fostered, 
instead of the restraints to which it has been 
subjected, its prosperity and rapid growth in 
former days would have been but a suitable pre¬ 
lude to the exalted station which it would have 
oocupied before the present time. 
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PATE OF THE PRINCESS TARRAKANOFF. 


A RUSSIAN LEGEND. 


The conspiracy which placed Catherine the 
Great on the throne of Russia, owed its unpre¬ 
cedented success chiefly to the daring of two 
brothers, Gregory and Alexis OrlofF. The first 
of these was the well-known favorite and aspi¬ 
rant to the hand of the empress; the second 
was no less renowned for the services he ren¬ 
dered her throughout her long reign, both in 
guilt and glory. That these men, bold, unscru¬ 
pulous, and ambitious, who evidently intended 
Catherine to be the mere tool of their aggran¬ 
dizement, should have been converted by her 
into faithful and submissive subjects, is the ear¬ 
liest and most astonishing proof she gave of her 
consummate ability as a ruler. Alexis, if less 
endowed with personal beauty than his brother, 
was superior to him in stature, and remarkable 
for gigantic strength. His character also had 
something gigantic in its rude unmitigated force. 
His intellect was not above the common order, 
and he either disdained or was incapable of the 
poKtical arts by which, in lieu of wisdom, man¬ 
kind is governed. By the sheer might of an in¬ 
domitable will he bore down every obstacle in 
his career, undeterred by fear, or pity, or re¬ 
morse ; for he was to all appearance naturally 
destitute of affection or conscience, unless his 
attachment to his brother Gregory may pass for 
the one, and his fidelity to the empress for the 
other, and both these qualities were indispen¬ 
sable to his own interests. Peter III. having 
been dethroned and imprisoned, the conspirators 
rosolved on his death as necessary to their safety, 
and the execution was assigned to Alexis, who, 
with characteristic audacity, in after years 
boasted that he had strangled the unfortunate 
prince with his own hands. Bis next famous 
exploit was more to his own honor and that of 
his imperial mistress. 

The projects against Turkey which Russia 
has for so many ages unremittingly pursued, 
were conducted by Catherine with the most sig¬ 
nal vigor and good fortune. She had formed a 
powerful fleet of war, disciplined and com¬ 
manded in great measure by British officers; 
and in the year 1770 she resolved on sending this 
armament to the Mediterranean to attack the 
enemy on their own shores. This great enter¬ 
prise she entrusted to Alexis Orloff, who was 
created high admiral, although it is said he never 
had been on board a vessel; but he engaged in 
it with his usual audacity, and conducted it with 
a brilliant success which fully justified her 
choice. By the battle of Tchesme, ending in the 
conflagration of the whole Turkish fleet, he 
16 


found himself without a foe on the seas where a 
Russian man-of-war had never before entered; 
and, leaving his ships under the command of the 
second admiral, Greig, to seek repair in the 
ports of Italy, he returned to St. Petersburg to 
receive the thanks and praises of the empress 
and her court, the order of victory, and the sur¬ 
name of Tchesmesky. Catherine now entrusted 
to him a secret mission of a very different na¬ 
ture in Italy. Her predecessor, the Empress 
Elizabeth, a few years before her death, had con¬ 
tracted in a fit of superstitious penitence (for 
her subsequent conduct proved it not genuine,) 
a private marriage with her favorite Razumoffs- 
burg, and the offspring of this union was a 
daughter, named Anna Petrowna, and brought 
up as the Princess Tarrakanoff. About four 
years before the time of which we speak. Prince 
Radzivil, being incensed at Catherine’s aggres¬ 
sions on Poland, imagined that this young girl 
might bo made an instrument of retaliation; 
and having induced the persons who had charge 
of her education to place her in his bands, he 
took her to Rome with the intention of one day 
bringing her forward as the rightful claimant to 
the crown of Russia. He had not, however, cal¬ 
culated on the extent of the power he had pro¬ 
voked. His person was secure in Rome, but his 
whole possessions, with the exception of the mo¬ 
ney and jewels he carried with him, were at the 
mercy of Catherine. Finding that he must oth¬ 
erwise relinquish his estates, Radzivil, though 
he refused to deliver the unfortunate young 
princess into the hands of those whom he had 
made her enemies, yet at length agreed to aban¬ 
don her cause, and return to his own land. Still, 
though a stranger and unprotected in a distant 
land, the daughter of the popular Elizabeth, and 
the grand-daughter of Peter the Great, might 
become a dangerous rival; and to obtain posses¬ 
sion of her person, by force or fraud, and send 
her prisoner to Petersburg was the task now 
imposed by Catherine, and undertaken without 
repugnance, by the victor of Tchesme. 

Early in the spring, Count Orloff rejoined his 
fleet, then stationed at Leghorn. His arrival 
was no sooner known than a Neapolitan, Signior 
Ribas by name, presented himself before him, 
and requested permission to enter into the Rus¬ 
sian service. This man was of Spanish extrac¬ 
tion, and had been employed by government, 
but got involved in intrigues which obliged him 
to leave Naples. Alexis, seeing that he was 
young and of insinuating manners, besides being 
unprincipled, immediately fixed on this Ribas as 
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a proper instrument in his design for entrapping 
the princess Tarrakanoff and lost no time in en¬ 
gaging his services for this purpose. He gave 
“hint the rank of lieutenant, furnished him with 
money and credentials, and desired him to hasten 
to Rome and find some means of getting pre¬ 
sented to the unprotected girl. “ She has only 
one Russian attendant,” he said, ** a sort of 
governess, or duenna, as you call it, and there 
will probably be no difficulty In getting this wo¬ 
man into our interests, and inducing her to place 
her charge m my hands. The method I leave to 
your skill, and I need not tell you that, if you 
succeed, your fortune is made.” . Ribas under¬ 
took with confidence the dishonorable enterprise, 
and Orloff turned his attention to fulfilling an¬ 
other behest of Catherine’s, that of procuring 
for her the best paintings possible in commem¬ 
oration of the late naval victories. He had, after 
due inquiries, fixed on the Flemish painter Rack- 
ert, and, having sent for him, he offered him a 
commission to execute four pictures representing 
the exploits of his fleet in the Archipelago, espe¬ 
cially the blowing up of the Turkish ships. 
Rackert told him there was only one obstacle to 
his performing this satisfactorily—he had never 
seen a vessel blown up, and feared his imagina¬ 
tion was inadequate to the invention of each a 
tremendous scene. “ If that is your only diffi¬ 
cultysaid the Count, “ it can easily be re¬ 
moved. I will order a vessel to be blown up to¬ 
morrow for you.” Accordingly a ship, too much 
damaged to be worth preserving, was selected, 
and the blowing-up actually took place the fol¬ 
lowing day, to the great contentment of Rack- 
ert, and the consternation of all the merchant¬ 
men assembled in the roads of Leghorn, though, 
more through good luck than precaution, no 
mischief was done. 

In a few days a letter arrived from Ribas, in- 
forming his excellency that he bad introduced 
himself to the princess, and found her in a dis¬ 
tressed condition, and willing to listen to any 
professions of aid and friendship; but her at¬ 
tendant he declared to be absolutely incorrupti¬ 
ble, and very cautious and reserved—nothing 
was to be hoped for in that quarter. The posi¬ 
tion also of the young lady was beginning to 
attract the attention of persons of importance, 
and it was highly probable that she would soon 
be taken under the protection of some lady of 
rank in Rome, Who would effectually shield her 
from inimical designs. Ribas added a descrip¬ 
tion of the personal charms of their destined vic¬ 
tim which decided Orloff on the step he had al¬ 
ready meditated—a visit to Romo in person. The 
fame of his great victory, and the high position 
he held in the Russian court, had preceded him 
there, and he was welcomed and feted with the 
greatest distinction by the Roman nobility; but, 


while ostentatiously exhibiting himself at every 
festivity, he pursued his secret object unremit¬ 
tingly. Accompanied by Ribas, he had pre¬ 
sented himself at the humble lodgings of the unac¬ 
knowledged heiress of the Czars. Anna Petrowna 
was scarcely seventeen, tall and slight, very 
fair, with blue eyes, and regular features, and 
an expression of gentleness and dignity which 
recalled her mother, the Empress Elizabeth, to 
all who had seen her in her best days. She was 
accompanied by a gentlewoman of middle age 
and prepossessing appearance, on whom she 
seemed to rely with filial affection and respect 
Orloff was scarcely prepared for the sight of 
anything so lovely as the young princess, and for 
once his sang-froid yielded to a feeling of genu¬ 
ine admiration. He accosted her with courteous 
deference, and expressed his joy at being per¬ 
mitted to wait on one who might juBtly claim the 
homage of all true Muscovites, and his hope that 
she would accept the offer of his faithful ser¬ 
vices. She answered him with graceful reserve : 
u Sir, I have always been taught that such is in¬ 
deed my birthright, but deserted as I have been 
by the friends of my youth, alone in a foreign 
land, how can I trust to the professions of 
strangers, or hope that the most distinguished of 
Catherine’s defenders will hazard her favor for 
my sake?” “Madam,” he replied, “if you 
knew half the ingratitude of Catherine, and how 
undeserving she has proved herself of the de¬ 
voted services my brother and I have rendered 
her, you would not wonder that we can no longer 
endure that yoke; but rather turn to you, who 
are every way so worthy of. our allegiance.” 
The air of impassioned earnestness with which 
this was said, evidently made an impression on 
his youthful listener, and even the experienced 
Paulovna relaxed from her look of distrustful 
vigilance; but their present destitution had 
taught them too well how far the enemy’s power 
could extend, an^ that the Holy City itself was 
not beyond her reach. Anna turned her soft ex¬ 
pressive eyes doubtfully on her elder companion, 
who replied for her, after a pause: “ The prin¬ 
cess does not doubt yeur sincerity, Count Orloff, 
but, though you have the will, do you also pos¬ 
sess the power to withstand that usurper ?” To 
boast of himself never came amiss to Alexis, and 
now he had an opportunity of furthering his 
plans by indulging in a propensity which had 
sometimes proved to his detriment. He there¬ 
fore assured the ladies with the utmost fluency 
and self-possession, that the whole Russian fleet 
was solely at his disposal; that his late victories 
had stamped him as an invincible; that his 
brother was supreme at court; and that their 
united strongth might dispose of the crown of 
Muscovy at their pleasure. What wonder that 
his eloquence more than half convinced the inex- 
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perienced ears to which it was addressed? They j 
consented to accept the remittances which had j 
already been offered through Ribas, and of 
which they were in actual need, and the follow¬ 
ing day was appointed for a second meeting, 
when Orlofif promised to set before them his 
plans for the restoration of the princess to her 
country and her birthright. 

When he was gone, Anna exclaimed, “Oh! 
Matnscha! can this be true ? shall I see my dear 
native land once more? Oh! if I might but 
dwell there safely in the humblest state I should 
be content!” “ Dear child, would that I might 

live to see you in the state to which you were 
bora! but I dread the dangers to which you may 
be exposed. Think of the fate of all who have 
stood in the way of that terrible Catherine—the 
Emperor Peter, poor Ivan. Even if Count Or- 
loff prove true, he may be over rash.” “ True 
he must be I” said the young princess, fervently, 
“he looks so brave and noble, he speaks so 
frankly ; and, whatever happens, I can scarcely 
be worse off than here.” “Ah! you little 
know,” returned Paulovna, “you are indeed 
cruelly deserted by your guardian; but the 
noble ladies of Rome are interested in your 
cause. The Countess Pamphili has this morning 
sent—” “ Oh! hush, Paulovna! is it fit that the 
daughter of Elizabeth should live dependant on 
strangers! and did you but know how weary I 
am of this Italian sun, this enervating heat! 
how I long for the keen bracing air, the frosty 
skies of the north, and those mid-summer nights 
so soft and clear! What is there in southern 
climes to compare with their divine twilight?” 
Paulovna smiled fondly and sadly at her sweet 
pupil's enthusiasm, and refrained from troubling 
her joyous illusions with her own gloomy fore¬ 
bodings. 

Count Orloff made his appearance next morn¬ 
ing, as he had appointed, and he employed his 
time so well that he quickly succeeded in recom¬ 
mending himself only too completely to the 
young princess’s favor. She soon learnt to 
place the most implicit confidence in his profes¬ 
sions, and innocently exulted in the belief that 
this dreaded hero was henceforth her devoted 
champion. Paulovna still showed some distrust 
and anxiety, but could not withhold all reliance 
in happier prospects when Alexis assured her he 
would set before them a manifesto from the prin¬ 
cipal officers of his fleet, declaring their alle¬ 
giance to the Princess Tarrakanoff; and during 
the time it would take to procure this document 
from Leghorn, it was agreed that his daily visits 
should be permitted. 

One morning he came and found, for the first 
time, the Princess Anna alone. She was seated 
by an old fountain in the small garden, or rather, 
oourt of this residence. Her white drees gleamed 


through the foliage of the gigantic aloes, unSer 
the shadow of a broad fig-tree which almost filled 
the enclosure. She looked up when she heard ^ 
his step, and a soft glow of pleasure lighted up 
her cheeks and eyes, and made her more lovely 
than Alexis had ever seen her; but he approached 
with an air of extreme dejection, and bending 
on his knee with deep reverence unfolded before 
her a parchment, and thus addressed her: “ Ma¬ 
dam, allow me to lay before you this earnest of 
the homage Russia is prepared to render to her 
lawful sovereign. This is a manifesto signed by 
all the chief commanders of my fleet, proffering 
their duty and service whenever you may be 
pleased to claim them. Receive at the same 
time the confession of the unhappy Orloff, which 
must banish him for ever from your presence.” 
“Count Orloff?” she exclaimed, “what do you 
tell me ? you forsake m$ ?” “ Forsake!” he re¬ 

peated, “never; every thought of my soul is 
devoted to your cause, but ah! far from all that 
makes life dear, I must leave you surrounded by 
those who will perform their duty more faith¬ 
fully, though they cannot love so well.” His 
voice was extinguished with sobs. “ Oh! what 
can you mean? what have you done?” said 
Anna, the tears starting from her dove-like eyes 
at the sight of so much agony. “Ah! do not 
shed those tears for a wretch who is unworthy 
of your care. But I will confess all! Enow 
then, Anna, that I came hither, I sought you by 
order of Catherine. I thought only of obedience 
to her; but I saw you—you, so divinely fair, so 
full of majesty and goodness! and how shall I 
express the madness that has possessed me since 
that hour, the love I have dared to cherish ?” 

“ You love me,” she said, the brightest blushes 
glowing over the tears and paleness of her face. 

“ I love you,” he exclaimed with fervor, “ I even 
ventured to hope, but the noble proceeding of 
those brave men has opened my eyes to my own 
unworthiness. They, moved by loyalty and 
truth alone, acknowledge your rights, whilst I 
have only been awakened to the sense of duty 
by the influence of those irresistible charms 
which should have been too sacred for my gaze 
to dwell on.” He bowed down his head, and 
covered his face with his hands; but she en¬ 
treated him, in an earnest tone, to rise and listen 
to her, and he obeyed, not without some anxiety 
as to the result of his disclosures. She stood, 
her eyes bent for a moment on the ground, then 
turning them towards him with a touching ex¬ 
pression of sweetness and candor, she said, with 
mingled simplicity and dignity, “You cannot, 
surely, believe me so foolish or so ungrateful as 
to take offence at the regard of the wise, the 
great, and renowned, Count Orloff. I am a 
weak girl, disinherited and forsaken; but you 
have taught me to hope. When you came, I 
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felt that God had Bent me a friend and defender; 
but if yon leave me, to whom could I then turn T 
• No, I feel that my claims to empire would then 
be an empty dream, and a hateful one.” Her. 
voice sank at these last words which revealed to 
Alexis the triumph of his hopes. “My arm 
shall support you; my sword defend you, 
Anna,” he cried, “ till you see all your foes at 
your feet; and never will I leave you until you 
yourself command it.” She answered with a 
smile like the break of a summer-day, a dawn of 
undying love, which shrank the dark designs and 
evil passions of his heart, and his spirit felt re¬ 
buked in the moment of victory by the truth and 
purity of hers; but the appearance of Paulovna, 
who was seldom long absent from her charge, 
restored Alexis to his accustomed audacity. 
Anna flew to her arms, and whispered, “ Ho will 
tell you all;” and with one half-averted glance 
towards her lover, glided away into the house. 

Orloff, who was well aware that Paulovna’s 
approbation was essential to his schemes, now 
laid his suit before her in plain and straightfor¬ 
ward terms. He represented how reasonable 
was the prospect that he might raiso the princess 
to her mother’s throne, showing her the mani¬ 
festo he had provided, and particularly pointing 
out the signatures of Greig, Elphinstone, and 
other British officers, os a guarantee of its sin¬ 
cerity from the well known honor of their na¬ 
tion. He also urged his own devoted affection, 
and that, though inferior in birth, his union with 
the princess would enable him more effectually 
to pursue her claims. Paulovna saw the justice 
of this reasoning, and, however uncertain she 
might feel of the count’s disinterestedness, she 
could not doubt that if Anna were his wife, am¬ 
bition no less than love must force him to seek 
her advancement. She, therefore, acquiesced in 
his arguments for a speedy marriage, and prom¬ 
ised her assistance in removing any scruples the 
young princess might entertain on the subject. 

Thus far had Orloff advanced beyond his ut¬ 
most expectations or first aim. He had begun 
with the determination of getting the Princess 
Tarrakanoff into the power of Russia; but the 
desire to win her for himself sprang naturally 
from his first interview, and on farther acquaint¬ 
ance with so charming a person, grew into an all- 
absorbing passion. The visions of empire which 
he had conjured up for her delusion, now took 
unbidden possession of his own mind, and sug¬ 
gested the possibility of performing in truth the 
part he had treacherously assumed. The dan¬ 
ger on one side, the dazzling greatness on the 
other; the treason and guilt already inevitable, 
might well have shaken the firmest mind; but 
Alexis was not given to inward speculation or 
Analysis; he turned all his energies to the ac¬ 
complishment of his immediate object, and de¬ 


cided that a secret and not binding marriage 
would effect this safely, and leave him free to 
shape his future course as time or chance might 
direct. 

In the meantime, the advent of Count Orloflf 
in Rome had caused much exoitement and sur¬ 
mise among all ranks. Ho had been feted by 
the great and followed by the multitude. Hi 9 
fine person and martial renown attracted the ad¬ 
miration of the ladies, while the outward cour¬ 
tesy and deference towards their sex, acquired 
in a female court, completely won their favor; 
but with the men it was different. He would not 
take the trouble of disguising his arrogance, or 
of observing the common rules of politeness in 
intercourse with persons of the highest rank, 
and his presence came to be dreaded in convivial 
scenes, whore royalty itself was not safe from 
his insolence. It began to be whispered about 
that the real object of his visit was to entrap the> 
Princess Tarrakanoff, and as little as Bho was 
personally known, none who had heard her his¬ 
tory could refrain from some interest in the fate 
of this fair orphan, so exalted by birth and des¬ 
titute by fortune. Madame Pamphili undertook 
to interpose a warning, and offers of protection, 
and for this purpose paid a visit to the princess, 
but when she approached the subject of Oiioflf, 
it was met with so much gentle reserve on Anna’s 
part, that she was obliged to desist. With Pau¬ 
lovna she succeeded better, and fully awakened 
her doubts and anxieties as to his ultimate pur¬ 
pose, and the necessity of impressing on her 
young charge the utmost caution. It was, how¬ 
ever, too late. Anna loved with all the enthusi¬ 
asm of a noble and candid nature, and would 
listen to no aspersions on him to whom she had 
given her heart. As regarded his past conduct 
in Russia, the Romans had no means of judging 
except by common report, and the details of his 
rudeness towards men who considered them¬ 
selves his superiors, contrasted rather favorably 
with his devoted tenderness to herself; nay, she 
turned this very fault into an argument against 
the probability of his being a deceiver, falling 
into the general mistake of thinking roughness a 
proof of sincerity. Alexis was, therefore, re¬ 
ceived at his next interview with an increase of 
friendly confidence. His persuasions to an im¬ 
mediate union were heard with blushing acqui¬ 
escence, and everything having been previously 
arranged and prepared by his orders, the cere¬ 
mony took place the same evening. The watch¬ 
ful Paulovna found no room for distrust when a 
venerable-looking priest performed the marriage, 
according to the rites of the Greek church. Or¬ 
loff was accompanied by two witnesses, who 
signed the contract with names well known as 
among the noblest in Russia, and no form was 
omitted which could give assurance to the solem- 
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nity. Who, indeed, could forbode evil while 
looking on the pair who there exchanged the ho¬ 
liest rows ? Both bo brightly yet variously en¬ 
dowed with the highest gifts of nature and for¬ 
tune; to her eyes they appeared a happy sym¬ 
bol of that divine right and human might whose 
union forms the true basis of empire. 

The expediency of keeping their marriage 
concealed from the court at St. Petersburg was 
the sufficient reason alleged by Count Orloff to 
his bride for removing from Rome, where their 
affairs had attracted the notice of many curious 
eyes and busy tongues. Attended still by Pau- 
lovna, she accompanied him to Pisa, where he had 
caused a palace to be prepared on the banks of 
the Amo. Hero Anna found herself surrounded 
with more than the splendor and rotinue to 
which she had been accustomed in early years in 
the court of Elizabeth. Alexis was unremitting 
in his attentions; he seemed to have no thought 
or wish but for her happiness. lie never left 
her, and carefully prevented the approach of 
strangers; but took delight in exhibiting him* 
self with her at every place of public resort and 
amusement Their beauty and distinguished 
appoarance soon attracted attention, and though 
a certain mystery was affected as to their names 
and rank, it was soon rumored that this was the 
celebrated Russian commander, and the young 
lady the Princes Tarrakanoff, of royal lineage. 
60 great was the vanity of this remarkable man, 
who wholly disregarded the reproach of the 
world, that one half his pleasure in the society 
of his charming bride was derived from this ad¬ 
miration of the multitude. The excess of care 
and observance he had imposed on himself soon 
wearied him, and he often longed to throw off 
the restraints of superficial refinement and polish 
which, though he w ell knew how to assume, 
were not the less uncongenial to his nature. He 
soon found that he could not show himself as he 
was without wounding, and perhaps, destroying, 
the love of that ingenious heart, and the artless 
admiration with which Anna regarded him for 
qualities he was conscious of not possessing, 
though it amused him at first, soon became a 
source of secret annoyance and resentment. He 
had a conspicuous scar across his brow, some¬ 
what marring its beauty, but dear to her eyes as 
a token of valor and past dangers. This he told 
her was from the stroke of a Turkish scimitar, 
though in fact incurred in a disgraceful tavern- 
broil; and at times he had hardly suppressed a 
sneer at her simplicity while he gratified her ro¬ 
mantic notions with extravagant inventions of 
his heroic exploits. But the time approached 
when this life of pleasant indolence must cease, 
and his restless spirit return to action and tur¬ 
bulence. More than a month had passed since 
he left his fleet at Leghorn. Admiral Greig’s 


squadron had returned from its cruise; the re¬ 
pairs were completed, and the commander’s 
presence called for. Alexis still hesitated. The 
project of setting up Anna- Petrovna against 
Catherine could never seriously be entertained. 
A moment of cool reflection showed him that his 
influence with his own naval armament was not 
actually strong enough to move one ship from its 
anchorage against the empress’s authority, and 
that his zealous performance of her commands 
was the sole root of his boasted power; yet he 
could not, without some compunction, deliver 
up his innocent bride to imprisonment and de¬ 
spair, nor quite without regret relinquish the 
sweet companionship of which he had not yet 
exhausted all the charm. 

One day he had been away from her longer 
than usual, engaged in matters of business with 
Signor Ribas, through whom he held continual 
communication with the fleet Anna waited for 
him in her apartment, dreamingly gazing through 
the half-dosed blinds of the balcony on the fair 
scene spread bdow. The shining Arno with its 
marble arches, the graceful towers of Pisa, and 
the smiling landscape stretching towards the sea, 
all glowing in the heat of early summer; but 
within it was cool, shadowy, and fragrant. At 
length he came and threw himself beside her on 
the sofa, without speaking, and with a moody, 
preoccupied, yet not ungentle air. She gazed at 
him with child-like and silent affection, and 
placed her hand caressingly on his. That small 
white hand, fearless in the tremendous grasp 
that could strangle a wolf, or break in two a bar 
of iron. Presently, he roused himself, and 
drawing her to him, gazed intently in her fair, 
upturned face. 44 Do you really love me, Anna ?’* 
he said; “Nay! you are but a child; in a few 
years you will repent of having bestowed your 
imperial hand on a poor knight. You will re¬ 
proach me for the wrong I have done you in mis¬ 
leading your inexperience.” 44 Dearest Alexis,” 
she said, 44 you are laughing at me. I am not 
such a child that I can ever forget the oendition 
from which your love has raised me. 44 You 
have been happy here, then ?” 44 So happy that 

I dread any change. I no longer care for a 
throne, if we could but remain here always, and 
you never to leave me.” 44 That would be plea¬ 
sant, my pretty one, but unluckily, it would be 
certain ruin. Remember Radxivil.” 44 Yes,” 
she said, turning pale, 44 he deserted me to save 
his wealth; but you will never do so ? Yet I 
tremble to think that you hazard everything, 
even your life may be endangered, for me.” And 
the tears came into her loving eyes as she spoke. 
“But what would you say?” asked Orloff, to 
making friends with Catherine, and laying aside 
your own pretensions, for us to return home, 
and he her faithful subjects, if she will gra- 
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ciously permit us ?” 44 To lire in Russia with 

you, even m the lowest state;—oh, I should be 
too glad I but as friends with Catherine, that 
usurper, that wicked murderess! — Never! I 
oould not.” A gleam, as from smouldering coal, 
shot from beneath the dark brows of Orloff; but 
it passed instantaneously. 44 You are right,” he 
said, 44 1 will not again ask you to be friends 
with the murderess; but I have many matters to 
arrange. I must visit the fleet.” 44 May I not 
go with you ? You have promised to show me 
the ships.” 44 You shall see them, my darling. 
I am now going to prepare for your reception.” 
He hastily took leave; she followed him with her 
eyes, her heart overflowing with gratitude to 
Providence which had bestowed on her the love 
and protection of such a man. She called Pau- 
lovna, and told her of the promised excursion 
with girlish delight, and though that cautious 
person felt appalled at the thought of her prin¬ 
cess throwing herself, as it were, into the very 
hands of her great enemy, yet she knew not how 
to oppose Anna’s argument: 44 Surely, I must be 
safe anywhere with my husband?” “Even the 
count may be too sanguine,” said Paulovna, 44 1 
hear terrible reports of those eailors. The peo¬ 
ple of Leghorn say they are absolute savages. 
Besides, the sea never can be safe; only promise 
me that you will remain on dry land.” 44 To 
please you I may, you dear old coward, though 
I cannot think so ill of my countrymen as you 
would have me. At all events you will come 
with us to take care of me.” 

The following day the sun was scarcely above 
the horizon when Count Orloff stood at the head 
of the marble stairs, ready to hand his beautiful 
bride down to the carriage which awaited them. 
She met him, fresh and smiling as the May 
morning, the last on which he meant that she 
should over smile. He had regained his usual 
gaiety, and entertained her during the drive with 
describing the brilliant reception that awaited 
her, and how her matchless grace must win every 
heart, and do more to secure universal allegiance 
than thousands of fighting men. The dewy 
mists and rosy hues of sunrise did not more dis¬ 
guise and adorn the marshy plain through which 
they passed, than did his flattering words the 
destiny to which he led her. Arriving within 
two hours at Leghorn, they drove to the house of 
the English consul on the quay, where it had 
been arranged that the Russian princess should 
be entertained, and received a courteous welcome 
from their host and his lady. Anna’s heart beat 
high at the first sight of her country’s flag in the 
harbor. Streamers were flying from the numer¬ 
ous ships, martial music came across the water, 
and 'the scene was at once gay and imposing. 
From among a group of naval officers who were 
assembled to receive the high-admiral, Alexis 


brought forward one, of frank and manly bear¬ 
ing, grey-haired, though still in his prime, whom 
he introduced to her as Admiral Greig, and then 
presented the rest according to their rank. She 
accepted their greeting with natural grace and 
the ease which consciousness of birth-right be¬ 
stows. The heat of the day was spent by the 
ladies of the party in quietness; and in the af¬ 
ternoon a great banquet was prepared, and at¬ 
tended by many Italians of high rank, besides 
the numerous Russian guests. It was not till 
the cooling breeze of evening blew over the 
Mediterranean that some began to propose a row 
over the smooth waters, and a visit to the nearest 
man-of-war. All the ladies declared it would be 
delightfril, and Anna turned entreatingly to her 
husband for his consent, which was not given 
without some affectation of slightly objecting. 
She also looked round for Paulovna; but the 
latter had been purposely drawn into another 
apartment in conversation with some guests from 
her own country, and, remembering her dislike 
to the sea, Anna would not ask for her. They 
went down in gay procession to the pier, where 
they found boats in readiness. The quay was 
crowded with spectators, for a rumor had got 
abroad that the fair stranger was the grand¬ 
daughter of Peter the Great, and her beauty was 
the theme of universal praise, mixed with many 
surmises as to the object of her visit, and her 
connexion with Count Orloff. She was handed 
into a barge, covered with gilding and with 
silken awnings; the ladies of the party accom¬ 
panied her and Alexis; the rest followed in other 
boats. They soon came alongside of the des¬ 
tined vessel. The officers were standing in array 
to receive them. A splendid chair was lowered 
from the deck, which Alexis observed to her, as 
he carefully placed her in it, was only provided 
for royal personages; he then sprang up the 
rope-ladder on the side, ordering the boats to 
shove off and return to shore. The princess had 
no sooner reached the main-deck than she was 
met by the captain and conducted within. A 
slight giddiness from the unusual mode of transit, 
and the comparative obscurity, for an instant 
prevented her observing the men by whom she 
was surrounded; but this passing away, she 
saw with inconceivable terror the expression of 
ferocity or brutal curiosity on every countenance, 
and two ruffians approached as if to seize her 
by the arms. She uttered a piercing scream, 
and springing from them rushed to her husband, 
who had just set foot on board. 44 0, Alexis!” 
she exclaimed, 44 we are betrayed. Who are 
these men ?” 44 These men,” he repeated, 44 are 

faithful subjects of the Empress Catherine, 
whose rival and foe you have declared yourself; 
and they have orders to take you prisoner to St 
Petersburg.” She heard him in speechless as 
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tonishment; her eyes dilating with wild horror 
as she gazed on his impassive visage. The men 
pressed forward again to seize her, and she 
threw herself at his feet and clasped his knees. 
44 My God! 1 * she cried, 44 what have I done? 
Alexisl oh, yon cannot mean it? Say, yon 
will save me; yon will not abandon your wife!” 
44 You appeal to me in vain by that name,” he re¬ 
plied. 44 It is time yon should know the truth; 
you have never been my wife.” The unhappy 
girl gave him one look of anguish, then letting 
go her grasp, sank senseless back on the deck. 
Not one of the rude, barbarous serfs around 
could refrain from suppressed gestures or sounds 
of compassion. They lifted her from the deck, 
and she, too soon, alas! returned to the agony of 
consciousness. Alexis himself was in some 
degree moved by the sight of her despair. 
44 Anna,” he said, 44 take courage; you must go 
to St. Petersburg, but the Empress is merciful, 
and will pardon your offences on proper submis¬ 
sion. I will also intercede for you with her in 
consideration of what has passed between us.” 
She rose, calm, though death-like pale, 44 Spare 
me further insult. Count Orloff,” she replied. 
44 1 will appeal myself to Catherine. She is a 
woman; it is impossible she should not resent 
your outrage against one allied to her throne. 
She will avenge though she destroy mo; and 
death,” she added, lifting her bloodless face in 
solemn appeal to heaven, 44 death is my dearest 
hope.” She stood unresistingly, while they 
stripped off her jewelled ornaments and costly 
upper robe, and cast over her a coarse convict’s 
covering, and with needless cruelty, fettered her 
delicate wrists with irons; nor did she utter a 
word or again turn her eyes on her treacherous 
destroyer, as they bore her down and left her in 
the dark noisome hold of the vessel. 

Alexis OrlofTs brow had grown darker while 
he listened to her last words. lie turned away 
as she disappeared, and muttered to himself, 
44 The little termagant is right; she and Cath¬ 
erine must never meek” He presently called 
aside the captain, and said to him: 44 Greigoro- 
viteh, should this prisoner escape, your life will 
answer for it; beware that she has no communi¬ 
cation with the younger officers, or with any one 
who can possibly fall under her influence; and 
mark me, the empress would be better pleased 
that you should bring her dead than living.” 44 1 
understand,” said the man; 44 your excellency, 
she shall not live.” 44 Mind, I give no orders,” 
he interrupted; 44 but the long voyage, the 
change from the luxuries to which she has been 
accustomed—there will be no need of violence if 
you manage properly.” 

Greigorovitch signified his comprehension and 
assent by the humblest obeisances. Perhaps, 
even to bis obtuse perception, the death of lin¬ 


gering misery thus indicated, appeared an aggra¬ 
vation of cruelty; but the true Muscovite obeys 
the orders of his superior without question 
or compunction, and Greigorovitch had risen 
from that servile class in which it is a crime to 
think for themselves; Orloff, therefore, satisfied 
that his intentions would be carried out, and the 
aocusing voice for ever silenced, left his unoffend¬ 
ing victim to her dreadful fate, and returned, not 
on shore, where his reception would be doubtful, 
bat on board his own vessel. 

The gay, light-hearted company, who had ac¬ 
companied them in the boats, when they found 
themselves forbidden to follow the princess, were 
struck with consternation. They hoard her thrill¬ 
ing Bhriek, but could give no aid; even Greig 
had no power at the moment to contravene the 
orders of his commander. They knew not the 
full extent of the treachery practised against the 
young and interesting stronger, nor the cruel 
doom which awaited her; but there was enough 
to rouse general indignation. The Italians de¬ 
termined to appeal in her behalf to the civil power, 
and the Englishmen declaring their resolution of 
expostulating with Orloff in unmeasured terms. 
On the landing-place stood Paulovna, anxious 
for the safety of her beloved lady, and her trans¬ 
ports of grief when she found that her worst 
fears were realized, and the revelations she made 
in her anger of the treachery Orloff had prac¬ 
tised, filled up the measure of wrath and indig¬ 
nation against him. 

At the earliest, dawn, many eyes besides thise 
of the wretched Paulovna, looked out for the 
vessel in which the princess was imprisoned; 
but in vain—no trace was to be seen, and her 
place in the harbor vacant. During the night 
she had sot sail, and was already far out to sea. 
Orloff heard with the utmost indifference the re¬ 
monstrances and threats directed against him by 
the authorities of Tuscany, who had just cause 
for complaint in an outrage against the law of 
nations. But when Grieg demanded an inter¬ 
view, and in the name of his fellow countrymen 
in the service, called for an explanation of his 
conduct ta the Princess Tarrakanoff, intimating 
that they should throw up their commissions 
rather than serve under a commander stigmatized 
with violence and dishonor, he assumed a differ¬ 
ent tone. 

44 You da me ugustioe, my good friends,” he 
said, 44 in listening to all the ridiculous reports 
that have been spread about this affair. By our 
sovereign’s command I sought this young girl; 
I found her destitute, in bad hands, and & ready 
tool for the worst designs. In sending her under 
proper care to St. Petersburg, I bave done the 
best for her as well at for our royal mistress, 
who will, undoubtedly, treat her with indul¬ 
gence.” 
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This explanation was not, perhaps, thoroughly 
satisfact ory to the brave and shrewd Sootollman, 
bat it was plausible, and he felt for the present 
that nothing more was to be done. 

Prom that day nothing was ever heard again 
of the unfortunate Anna Petrovna. She disap¬ 
peared from the world, whether to perish, in her 
bloom and innocence, by a fearful, unknown 
death in that dark hold, or whether, as some have 
surmised, to linger for years in a loathsome 
dungeon, remains hidden from human eyes. On | 


earth, her matchless wrongs met with no redress, 
her sufferings with no retribution. 

Alexis Orloff lived to an advanced age, high in 
his sovereign’s favor, and to the last in almost 
uninterrupted prosperity. No sense of remorse 
appears to have touched his conscience, no re¬ 
membrance of the victims sacrificed for his ad¬ 
vancement. Consistent and fearless to the last, 
he held himself justified towards men by expedi¬ 
ency, and none can follow to that higher tribunal 
I where each must render up his last account. 


CALDERON, THE SPANISH POET. 


Upon the death of Lope de Vega, the leader 
and foundor of a new school in Spanish litera¬ 
ture, Pedro Calderon de la Barca became, the 
undisputed occupant of the highest place among 
the poets of Spain, a pre-eminence which he re¬ 
tained to the end of his life without the chal¬ 
lenge of a rival. Five years previous to that 
event, his fame was so well established, that 
Lope recognised and admitted him to be his true 
and equal successor. Still there are but few 
poets who have been so differently estimated, 
and variously ranked and appreciated. 

He was born at Madrid, on the 17th of Janu¬ 
ary, 1600, of respectable and wealthy parents. 
At nine years of ago he was sent to the Jesuit 
college, at that place, to learn the rudiments of 
an education; and afterwards went to Salaman¬ 
ca, where he studied scholastic theology and 
philosophy for five years. Leaving the univer¬ 
sity at the age of nineteen, he spent five or six 
years at the capital, where he distinguished 
himself as a writer for the theatre, having al¬ 
ready shown the bent of genius towards the 
stage by a drama, “ The Chariot of Heaven,” 
which he composed at fourteen. 

For us, who behold Spain only in the depth 
of her present bankruptcy, literal and figura¬ 
tive, it is difficult to realize the lofty elevation of 
power, and dignity, and honor, at which she 
stood in the sixteenth century, and, while as yet 
the secret of her decadence was not divined, 
during a portion of the seventeenth; the extent 
to which the Spaniard was honored with the fear, 
the admiration, and the hatred, of the rest of 
Europe. That sixteenth had been for him a 
century of achievements almost without a par¬ 
allel. At the close of the century preceding, the 
Christians of Spain had brought their'long con¬ 
flict with the infidel at home to a triumphant 
close. But these eight hundred years of strife 
had impressed their stamp deeply on the na¬ 
tional character. “ As iron sharpeneth iron,” 
so had this long collision of races and religions 
evoked many noble qualities in the Spaniard, but * 


others also most capable of dangerous abuse. 
War with the infidel, in one shape or another, 
had become almost a necessity of the national 
mind. The Spanish cavalier might not be moral, 
but religious, according to that distinction be¬ 
tween morality and religion possible in Roman 
Catholic countries, he always must be, by the 
same necessity that, to be a gentleman, he must 
be well born, and courteous, and brave. 

The field for the exercise of this Christian 
ohivalry at home was no sooner closed to him, 
than other and wider fields were opened. Gran¬ 
ada was taken in 1492; in^the very same year 
Columbus discovered a New World, to the con¬ 
quering of which the Spaniard advanoed quite as 
much in the spirit of a crusader as of a gold- 
seeker ; and we wrong him altogether, at least 
such men as Cortez, if we believe that only the 
one passion was real, while the other was as¬ 
sumed. All exploits of fabled heroes of romanoe 
were outdone by the actual deeds of these con¬ 
querors—deeds at the recital of whioh the world, 
so long as it has admiration for heroic valor and 
endurance, or indignation for pitiless cruelty, 
will shudder and wonder. But this valor was 
not all to be lavished, nor these cruelties to be 
practised, on a scene remote from European 
eyes. The years during which Cortez was 
slowly winning his way to the final oonquest of 
the Mexican empire, were exactly the earliest 
years of the Reformation in Europe (1518-1621.) 
This Reformation, adopted by the north of Eu¬ 
rope, repelled by the south, was by none so ener¬ 
getically repelled as by the Spaniards, who 
henceforward found a sphere wide as the whole 
civilized world in whioh to make proof that they 
were the most Christian of all Christian nations, 
the most catholic of all catholic. Spain did not 
shrink from her port as champion of the periled 
faith, but accepted eagerly the glories and the 
sacrifices which this championship entailed. En¬ 
riched by the boundless wealth of the Western 
world, having passed in Philip the Second’s time 
from freedom into despotism, and bringing the 
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energies, nursed in freedom, to be wielded with 
the unity which despotism possesses, she rose 
during the sixteenth century ever higher and' 
higher in power and consideration. 

It was toward the end of that century—that 
is, when Lope de Vega took possession of the 
rude drama of his country, and with the instinetB 
of genius strengthened and enlarged, without 
disturbing, the old foundations of it—that the 
great epoch of her drama began. All that went 
before was but as the attempts of Kid and Peels, 
or at the utmost of Marlowe, in ours. The 
time was favorable for his appearance. Spain 
must, at this time, have been waiting for her 
poet The restless activity which lkd pushed 
her forward in every quarter, the spirit of enter¬ 
prise which had discovered and won an empire 
in the New World, while it had attached to her 
some of the fairest provinces and kingdoms of 
the Old, was somewhat subsiding. She was wil¬ 
ling to repose upon her laurels. The wish had 
risen up to enjoy'the fruits of her long and glo¬ 
rious toils; to behold herself, and what was best 
and highest in her national existence, those 
ideals after which she had been striving, reflected 
back upon her in the mirrors which art would 
supply; for she owed her drama to that proud 
epoch of national history whioh was just con¬ 
cluding, as truly as Greece owed the great burst 
of hers, all whioh has made it to live forever, to 
the Persian war, and to the elevation consequent 
on its successful and glorious conclusion. The 
dramatic poet found everything ready to his 
hand. Here was a nation proud of itself, of its 
fidelity to the Catholic faith, of its championship, 
at all sacrifices of that faith; possessing a splen¬ 
did past history at home and abroad—a history 
frill of incident, of passion, of marvel, and of 
suffering—much of that history bo reoent as to 
be familiar to all, and much which was not re¬ 
oent, yet familiar as well, through ballad and 
romance, whioh everywhere lived on the lips of 
the people. Here was a nation which had set 
before itself, and in no idle pretence, the loftiest 
ideals of action; frill of the punctilios of valor, 
of honor, of loyalty; a generation to whom life, 
their own life, or the life of those dearest, was as 
dust in the balance compared with the satisfying 
to the utmost tittle the demands of these; so 
that one might say that what Sir Philip Sidney 
has so beautifrilly called “ the hate-spot erme* 
line”—the ermine that rather dies than sullies 
Sts whiteness with one spot or stain—was the 
model they had chosen. Here was a society 
which had frtshioned to itself a code of ethics, 
which, with all of the lofty and generous that was 
in it, was yet often exaggerated, perverted, fan¬ 
tastic, inexorable, bloody; but which claimed un¬ 
questioning submission from all, and about obey¬ 
ing which no hesitation for a moment might oc¬ 


cur. What materials for the dramatic poet were 
here? 

Nor may we leave out of sight that there were 
circumstances, which modified and rendered less 
fatal than we might have expected they would 
prove, even those influences that were manifestly 
hostile to the free development of genius in 
Spain. Thus it is quite true that Spain may be 
said finally to have passed from a land of consti¬ 
tutional freedom into a despotism, with the 
crushing by Philip IL of the liberties of Aragon. 
Bnt for all this, the mighty impulses of the free 
period whioh went before, did not immediately 
fail. It is not for a generation or two that des¬ 
potism effectually accomplishes its work, and 
shows its power in cramping, dwarfing, and ulti¬ 
mately crushing, the faculties of a people. The 
nation lives for a while on what has been gained 
in nobler epoohs of its life; and it is not till this 
is exhausted, till the generation whioh was 
reared in a better time has passed away, and 
also the generation which they have formed and 
moulded under the not yet extinct traditions of 
freedom, that all the extent of the spiritual, 
moral, and intellectual mischief, becomes appar¬ 
ent. Moreover, it must not be lost sight of that 
the Spanish was not an anti-national despotism, 
snoh as the English would have been if Charles 
I. had succeeded in his attempt to govern with¬ 
out parliaments. On the contrary, it was a des¬ 
potism in whioh the nation gloried; which itself 
helped forward. It was consequently one in 
whioh the nation did not feel that humiliation 
and depression, which are the results of one run¬ 
ning directly counter to the national feeling, and 
being the permanent badge of unsuccessful re¬ 
sistance to a detested yoke. 

Even the hateful Inquisition itself, by discour¬ 
aging, and indeed absolutely repressing, all ac¬ 
tivity of genius in every other direction—des¬ 
tined as it was absolutely to extinguish it in all 
—yet for a season gave greater impulse to its 
movements in one direction. Thero was one 
province, that of poetry—and, above all, dra- 
matio poetry—over which it never seems to have 
extended that jealous and suspicions surveillance 
with whioh it watched every other region of 
human thought and activity. 

Such are soms features of the Spain in whioh 
Lope de Vega, Calderon, and their peers, grew 
up; under these influences they were formed. 
At the time, indeed, when Calderon was born, 
and much more when he was rising into man¬ 
hood, the glory of his country was somewhat on 
its decline. 

For a great poet, without a great country, 
without a great people for him to be proud of, 
and which in return he feels shall be proud of 
him, without action and reaction, never has 
been, and can never be. Elegant and even spir- 
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ited lyrics, graceful idols, comedies of social life, 
with all the small underwood of poetry, can very 
well exist, as they often have existed, where 
there is little or no national life or feeling; but 
its grander and sublimer forms—epos, and trage¬ 
dy, and the loftier lyrics-—can grow out of, and 
nourish themselves from, no other soil than that 
of a v igorous national existence. The names of 
Calderon and of his great dramatic contempo¬ 
raries—of the most illustrious among the Span¬ 
ish painters (the lives of Velasquex and Murillo 
run pretty nearly parallel to his)—are evidences 
that such a period was not yet overlived in 
Spain. At the same time, it must be owned 
that he stood on its extremest verge. He who 
saw the sun of his country’s glory, if not indeed 
at its zenith, .yet still high in the heaven, saw it 
also in its swift decline and descent; and, had 
his long life been extended only a little longer, 
he would have seen it set altogether. 

Like nearly all of the most distinguished au¬ 
thors of Spain, Calderon began his career as a 
soldier. Previous to this, he had been awarded 
the prizes at two poetical contests; but after 
this period, although he continued his studies, 
nothing is known of him as an author for up¬ 
wards of ten years. Much of this interval was 
filled up in service for his country, as he was at 
the Milanese in 1625, and afterwards in Flan¬ 
ders, where a continual war was carried on with 
unrelenting hatred. The duration of his military 
career is not known; but he was summoned, at 
a date somewhat later than this, to Madrid, by 
the reigning monarch, Philip IV. The king 
being an author, and passionately addicted to 
the drama, a writer of so much promise and dis¬ 
tinction could not be overlooked; and we next 
find him attached to the court, composing plays 
for the royal theatres. His reputation became 
established; and at the death of Lope, he was 
invested with the order of Santiago, and placed 
at the head of all dramatio authors—a position 
which he fulfilled to his death. His very dis¬ 
tinction threw him back into a military life, and 
afforded him an opportunity to show that his 
ardor was not quenched. 

On occasion of the revolt in Catalonia, in 
1640, the members of the three military orders 
were summoned to take the field. His biogra¬ 
pher tells us that it was only by a device that 
Calderon was able to take that part in the perils 
of the campaign, to which in duty and honor he 
felt himself bound. The king wished to detain 
the poet at his side. Oarcilasso, the author of 
the most elegant lyrics after the Italian fashion 
which Spain had produced, had perished quite in 
his youth at the storming of a fortified mill, 
leaving only the first fruits of his graceful genius 
behind him. Philip may not have been willing 
to expose a far greater light to a like premature 


extinction. At any rate, he desired to hinder the 
poet from going; and this he supposed that he 
had effectually done, when he gave him a festal 
piece to prepare, which, according to the king’s 
anticipation, would abundantly occupy him until 
after the expedition had set out. Calderon, how¬ 
ever, defeated his purpose—bringing his ap¬ 
pointed task with such rapidity to a dose, that 
he was able to follow and join the army in timo, 
as Vera Tassis tells us, to share with it all its 
dangers until peace was concluded. 

Upon his return, the king testified his in¬ 
creased regard by granting him a pension, and 
employing his services in orranging the jestroi- 
ties of the court From this period he was high 
in the royal favor, possessed entire control over 
all pertaining to the drama, and received unin¬ 
terrupted applause for all his works. 

In a church so richly endowed as the Spanish 
was then, and one in which the monarch had 
been so successful in keeping the richest endow¬ 
ments in his own gift, it was not likely that Cal¬ 
deron would long remain without preferment 
The favor of his royal patron speedily conferred 
more than one preferment upon him; and he 
continued, from time to time, to receive new 
proofs of his liberality, and of his wish to attach 
him as closely as possible to his person. 

This accumulation of religious benefioes, how¬ 
ever, did not lead him to intermit in any degree 
his dramatio labors. On the contrary, it was 
rather intended to stimulate him to renewed ex¬ 
ertion ; and his fame was now so great that the 
cathedrals solicited religious plays from him, to 
be performed on the day of Corpus Christi. He 
ftirnished then entertainment regularly for thirty- 
seven years; and accumulated a large fortune, 
as his reward. 

His high court favor ended with the life of 
Philip. The death of that monarch was doubt¬ 
less to Calderon not merely the loss of a patron, 
but almost of a friend. This event took plaoe in 
1665, and with it the faint nimbus of glory, 
which had until then continued, more or less, to 
surround the Spanish monarchy, quite disap¬ 
peared. A feeble minor, not less feeble in intel¬ 
lect than in age, occupied the throne. The 
court was the seat of miserable and disgraceful 
intrigues. From that empire, once so proud and 
strong, cities and provinces were rent away by 
the violence or frauds of Louis XIV., almost as 
often as he chose to Btretch out his hand and 
take them. He was, indeed, only hindered from 
tearing that empire pieoemeal, by the hope that 
a descendant of his own should ere long inherit 
it altogether. Literature, with everything ebe, 
felt the deeply depressing influence of the time. 
Calderon, however, still sang on; he belonged to 
a better epoch, and brought the poetic energies 
of that epoch into the evil days upon which he 
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was now fallen; though he too began about this 
time to show, in some degree, the effects of age, 
and, it may be, of the sunken splendors of his 
native land. 

Though no longer a foremost favorite of the 
court, Calderon’s relations to it still continued, 
and his services were put in requisition whenever 
the so-called fi&itu, or dramatic spectacles for 
peculiar occasions, were needed. With the na¬ 
tion his popularity survived undiminished to the 
dose of his life. This life, which was one of 
singular peace and outward prosperity, he 
brought to an end on Whit-Sunday, May 25, 
1681, while all Spain was ringing with the per¬ 
formance of hiB antot, in the composition of one 
more of which he was occupied to the last mo¬ 
ment of his life. 

A little volume of funeral eulogies, published 
the same year by a gentleman belonging to the 
household of his patron and Mend, the duke of 
Veraguas, is almost utterly barren of any histori¬ 
cal notices about him of the slightest value. 
The only two foots which can be gleaned from it 
are these: the first, that poor Charles II. shed 
tears at the announcement of his death, an act 
which the writer considers “ not merely pardon¬ 
able but praiseworthy,” and which, whether true 
or only reported, seems to imply that his genius 
was in a measure still recognised even at the 
court. 

The next day he was borne, as his will re¬ 
quired, without any show, to his grave in the 
church of San Salvador, by the priests of the 
congregation over which he had so long presided, 
and to which he now left his entire possessions. 
A gorgeous ftmeral procession, with unlimited 
pomp and ceremony, occurred a few days later, 
to satisfy the olaims of the people for the admir¬ 
ation of their idol. Public notice was taken of 
his death at Milan, Valencia, Naples, Lisbon and 
Home, m of a public calamity. A magnificent 


monument was erected to his memory, and a 
statue raised over his remains. 

In his old age he used to oollect his frionds 
round him on his birth day, and tell them amus¬ 
ing stories of his earlier life. Vera Tassis re¬ 
counts the noblest names of Spain as in the list 
of his personal Mends; nor does he fail to no¬ 
tice the signal absence of all gall from his pen— 
the entire freedom of his spirit from all senti¬ 
ments of jealousy and envy. Calderon’s writ¬ 
ings bear out this praise. All his allusions to 
those who might be aocounted his rivals and 
competitors are honorable alike to him and to 
them. There were but two great authors, be¬ 
tween whom and himself any rivalry could exist: 
the one certainly of more genial humor, of deeper 
and more universal gifts, Cervantes, who, dying 
in 1617, had passed from life’B scene as Calde¬ 
ron was entering aotivefy upon it; the other, 
Lope de Vega, probably on the whole his in¬ 
ferior, but occupying then, by right of prior 
possession, in the estimation of most, the highest 
seat in the Spanish Parnassus. There exist 
some pleasing lines of Calderon addressed to the 
latter, and he never misses an opportunity of 
paying a compliment to Cervantes. Indeed, he 
dramatised a portion of Don QvixoU, although 
this work has not come down to us. If he in¬ 
dulges sometimes in a little playful raillery on 
the writings of his brother-dramatists, it is only 
of the same kind which from time to time he be¬ 
stows on bis own. That his hand and heart 
were largely open to the poorer and less success¬ 
ful brethren of the poetical guild, his biographer 
very distinctly assures us. But, of a multitude 
of other things which we should care to know, 
he has not informed us. If we would complete 
our image of the poet, it must be from the in¬ 
ternal evidence of Ms writings. Of his outer 
life we know almost nothing more than has here 
been told. 
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BY EDITH 

CHAPTER I. 

Oh! who shall dart in this frail cotne, 

Or hoi lent, happiest thoughts to lean 
On friendship, kindred, or on lota. 

In a sequestered*valley of Massachusetts, com¬ 
pletely nestled in the bosom of the mountains, is 
the pretty little village of Mellville. About a 
quarter of a mil© from it stands; back from the 
public road, an old gray mansion, over whose walls 
the rose, woodbine and honeysuckle creep, even to 
the very top, seeming to strive which shall most 
successfully wreathe their graceful tendrils round 
the latticed windows, and fill the air with their 1 


BYRNS. 

delightful fragrance. On a sloping lawn in front, 
are a knot of noble old elms, which almost hide 
the mansion from the view of the passer by, and 
whose spreading branches bend lovingly over 
the roof, like a mother watching over her slum¬ 
bering child. The little back garden, gay in 
all the pomp of varied-tinted daliahs, and other 
autumn flowers, and fragrant with sweet migio- 
nette and heliotrope, betrays the taste and leisure 
of the owners. A stream, which winds through the 
valley, widens just at the foot of the garden into 
a silver lake, in whose erystal waters are mirrored 
1 the everehangfaig clouds above, and the quivering 
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branches of the silver-leaved willows and moun¬ 
tain-ash, which shade its banks. It is a quiet 
spot, and the view beyond is one of dreamy love¬ 
liness. The village at a distance, surrounded 
by mountains, seems to be sleeping in the warm 

sunshine, while the B-winds along by its 

side, and though it is but a tiny river, hardly 
worthy of the name, yet its waters, as they dash 
and foam over the stones, with the willows bend¬ 
ing over to gaze at their own graceful foliage, 
add muoh to the beauty of the scene. The wav¬ 
ing line of woodland, and the hilts rising one above 
another, thickly wooded to the very top, are gor¬ 
geous with all the rich and varied hues of autumn* 

How voiceless must Nature be to one who, gaz¬ 
ing upon a scene like this, fails to feel the breath¬ 
ing spirit of the Creator’s presence. To such a 
one, what must become of the poetry of life—the 
spirit of the beautiful, which is enshrined every¬ 
where—above, within, around us. 

On a moss-covered stone by the lake, sits a 
young girl gazing around. Though below the 
medium height, her form is round and graceful. 
Her rich brown hair is braided smoothly off her 
clear, open brow. Her dark, thoughtful eyes 
are shaded by long curled lashes. But what can 
be the cause of the deep sadness written upon her 
young face ? The prospect before her, bearing 
as it does, the marks of decay, quiet and gradual 
though they may be, may well speak of the change 
and blight, which is as surely and as silently 
passing over us, and over all our dearest hopes; 
it may well speak forcibly of all that this earth 
can give. But melancholy and sad as these 
thoughts are, they can scarcely account for snch 
deep anguish in one, who olaims to have an in¬ 
heritance in a far happier and more enduring 
world. Nol her sorrow and sadness have a 
deeper source. The fount of her feeling has 
been stirred by a rougher spell than the voice 
of Nature, speaking through her works. She 
has awakened from a bright and beautiful dream, 
in which she has passed the whole of her life. 
Her eyes are opened now, and she sees that one, 
whom she has always regarded as almost perfect, 
is subject to the weaknesses and imperfections of 
the rest of mankind. Oh! the anguish of that 
moment, when first we learn to doubt one whom 
we have long loved and trusted. It may well 
blanch the cheek, and dim the eye. But we must 
not anticipate. 

CHAPTER II. 

Mrs. Grey, upon the death of her husband, who 
was rector of the village church, was obliged 
to vacate the little parsonage, where she had 
passed so many years of domestic happiness. 
8he returned to the old homestead, which, sinee 
the death of her parents, had been rented. What 
deep emotions thrilled her heart upon returning 


to the home of her childhood, the scene of all 
her early joys and hopes, where every object was 
turned around with a thousand memories of the 
past. A few years before, with a father’s bless¬ 
ing, and a mother’s last kiss fresh upon her brow, 
she had left that home, a happy though trembling 
bride, leaning upon one whom she trusted would 
ever guide, protect, and love her; and now that 
manly form was lying low in the dost, that voice 
which never spoke to her, but in love’s gentlest 
tones, was forever hnshed in the silence of the 
grave. No father to whisper a sad though hearty 
welcome back, no mother to lighten the anguish 
of her widowed heart by the soothing tones of 
sympathy. No 1 for they too, were lying in the 
church-yard’s shade. 

But instead of parents she had children. 
Three young beings looked up to her for guidance 
and protection. For their sake she must subdue 
her sorrow. In them she must find solace in her 
cheerless widowhood. As she looked upon their 
young and loved forms, she could not but feel 
she had yet muoh to live for; and that God was 
very gracious with her still, and in judgment re¬ 
membered mercy. But chiefly upon her first¬ 
born—the child welcomed with so much delight, 
were her hopes centered. He was a bright, intel¬ 
ligent boy of fifteen, and his fair gentle counten¬ 
ance was an index of his disposition. He was, 
indeed, a son well Buited to bring comfort to a 
widow’s heart. But not only to the maternal 
bosom did Edmund Grey bring joy and gladness, 
his sister, Gertrude, whom we have already met, 
was completely wrapped up in him, but two 
years younger than he, she had always shared 
his hopes and joys, his youthful griefs and sor¬ 
rows. And the little blue-eyed, fair-haired Edith, 
the pet and plaything of the house, thought none 
could equal her only brother. 

And are all those bright hopes, so fondly clus¬ 
tered round that youthful form, to be forever 
crushed for the want of a firm, resolute spirit! 
alas! woe for one, no matter how talented or 
disposed he may be, who enters upon the battle 
of life without a determined resolute will, or 
deep-rooted principle to sustain him! 

In less than a year from his father’s death, at 
the age of sixteen, Edmund Grey left his home 
for Harvard University. How well did Gertrude 
remember that long walk ho took with her on the 
eve of his departure, to bid adieu to his favorite 
haunts. How hopefully he spoke of the honors 
he should win, and how he should return, and 
his uncle, who was an old man, would resign his 
place to him as village physician; and how he 
formed plans of the good he should do, and how 
Gertrude should assist him. How warmly she 
entered into them all, and how her saddened 
thoughts at his departure, were cheered by the 
j bright visions of the future! 
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Four years rolled by, and in that time she had 
teen him bat twice, for aocees to their little out- 
of-the-world place was both difficult and expen¬ 
sive. He wrote often, bat of late his letters 
were fewer and shorter, and the watchful eye of 
affection detected a change in their tone. Though 
still kind and affectionate, they were no longer 
the joyous oat-pourings of the heart, she wanted 
the life and glow of feeling, the tender sympathy 
with the little home cares and affections, which used 
to characterize them. But at last, the longlooked 
for day on which he was to graduate arrived. 
And when they heard he had won the first honors, 
and saw the paragraph in the' Boston Post, in 
which his name was mentioned with such hon¬ 
orable distinction, all their fears were forgotten, 
their hearts only beat with delight, and they 
longingly looked for the next letter, telling them 
when ho should return. It came, but what a 
disappointment awaited them. He told them he 
had changed his mind about studying with his 
uncle, and practising in the village. He had de¬ 
termined to study with Dr. Arnold, who was one 
of the principal physicians of Boston. And after 
he had obtained his degree, he was to marry 
Bertha Arnold—the Doctor's only child, and the 
Doctor, who was an old man, would gradually 
resign his practice to him. He spoke of his 
eager desire to see them, but that it being so 
necessary for him to economise, he deemed it 
advisable for him to defer his visit for another 
time, still, if bis mother thought otherwise, be 
would alter his arrangements to suit her. He 
eontinned, “ I have long known Bertha, and only 
never mentioned her to you before, because I tras 
fearfiil I should never win her. I am anxious to 
introduce her to you, for you will all love her, 
not only for her# personal charms, which cannot 
be surpassed, but also for her cultivated mind 
and gentle winning manners, and loving disposi¬ 
tion. She will be a delightful companion for 
Gertrude, they are just of the same age, and 
Bertha wishes very much to become acquainted 
with her, for she has never yet known a sister’s 
love. I will be married in the very nick of time, 
for little Edith will be just at the age to be intro¬ 
duced into society, and Bertha will form an admi¬ 
rable chaperon for her. So you see how much 
more pleasant these arrangements will be for you 
than our old plans. In foci, if was principally 
this consideration which induoed me to determine 
upon them.” The letter was very kindly and 
very plausibly written, but Gertrude on reading 
it, felt that Edmund had indeed changed, but 
though acknowledging this to herself, site could 
not bear to hear others affirm it, and it waa to 
oalm her irritated feelings, that she sought her 
favorite spot in the garden where we met her. 
It had been a long cherished plan with them all 
for Edmund to take his uncle’s place as village 


physician, and the old man himself looked eagerly 
for the time when his nephew would relieve him 
of his burdensome duties. Gertrude knew that 
Edmund had a right to alter his arrangements to 
suit himself, but the idea of his endeavoring to 
deceive himself and others into the belief that, 
it was for their sake* he had done so, betrayed 
a weakness of which she had hitherto thought 
him incapable. 

On returning to the house, Gertrude found 
her mother writing to Edmund, and wished her to 
assist Edith in some domestic duty. Leaving 
them thus employed, we will introduce our reader 
into a little of Edmund’s college-life, the know¬ 
ledge of which, will explain some changes in his 
character, for which his sister could not account 

He left his home, as you are aware, a bright, 
promising youth of sixteen, buoyant with life 
and happiness. He had always been fond of 
study, but, on entering oollege, he was awakened 
to the great importance of knowledge, and his 
ambition was, for the first time, as it were, kin¬ 
dled by the spirit of rivalry. With all tho hope¬ 
fulness of youth, he trusted soon to distinguish 
himself “on the broad arena of science.” For 
some time he devoted himself to his studies with 
unwearied industry, and soon obtained tbe repu¬ 
tation of being a talented young follow. But he 
was/ as we have already, intimated, too much 
guided by outward circumstances, rather than by 
firm, steady principle. His lively disposition, 
and his easy, good nature, joined with his talents 
and social qualities, easily won him friends. In 
little oosy parties of good fellows, his company 
was much sought after, where, over the sparks 
ling wine cup, and under the genial influence of 
cigars, his wit and humor were highly prized. 
Through imprudent weakness, ho permitted him¬ 
self to be gradually led on from folly to folly, 
until, before he was aware of what he was about, 
he was drawn into a regular course of dissipa¬ 
tion. All this, of course, acted very disadvan- 
tageously upon him—keeping him out late at 
night, disabling him from rising early in the 
morning, and unfitting him for study. 

Alasl who shall dare speak lightly of the 
want of stability of character, or smile at exam¬ 
ples of vaeeillation, trivial though they may ap¬ 
pear, when they may be the' first steps in the 
downward path to ruin. 

It was about this time that he met Bertha Ar¬ 
nold ; and won, by her beautiful face, be with¬ 
drew from his frolicsome companions, and spent 
most of his spare time with her. The hope of 
winning her, once more awakened his ambition, 
and he returned to his studies with renewed ar¬ 
dor. And having graduated with distinction. 
Dr. Arnold consented to Bertha engaging herself 
to him, on condition of Edmund studying with 
Mm t and making'Boston his home. 
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Edmund, to whom excitement and fashion had 
become almost necessary, and to whom, conse¬ 
quently, the idea of returning to the quiet of a 
country Tillage had become distasteful, was only 
too glad for a reasonable excuse to give it up— 
the old plan up. Yet, it was with feelings of 
self-reproach and sorrow, he thought upon the 
deep affection, which breathed in every line of 
the many letters he received from home. But, 
these earnest and salutory feelings were soon lost 
amid the fascination of Bertha’s society. 

CHAPTER III. 

A gay party were assembled in the large 
drawing-room of Dr. Arnold’s old family man¬ 
sion. The long suite of rooms, brilliantly illu¬ 
minated, presented a bright spectacle. The most 
beautiful and rare flowers were scattered so pro¬ 
fusely around, one might have imagined they 
were in some sunny isle of the south, rather 
than in Boston in the mid of winter. The lights, 
shining amongst their dark, green leaves, shed a 
soft, luxurious ray, such as 

-lovely melds 

Look loveliest in. 

Soft strains of the sweetest and most exquisite 
music delighted the ear, while forms of beauty 
and elegance glided by on all sides. 

It was the wedding night of Bertha Arnold 
and Dr. Edmund Grey. The bride was a young 
and lovely creature. Her thick, white silk dress, 
showed her slight and graceful figure to advan¬ 
tage, and the blond over it, gave it a light and 
airy appearance. The bridal veil, fastened by 
pearls to her light brown curls, which clustered 
round her smooth brow, shaded her exquisitely 
beautiful, and almost childish countenance. It 
was also her twentieth birth-night; but on look¬ 
ing at her, one could scarcely believe it; she 
seemed more like a bright, joyous girl of six¬ 
teen. She was leaning on the arm of Edmund, 
whose handsome features beamed with conscious 
pride, as he looked fondly upon her. 

Our Mend, Gertrude, was one of the brides¬ 
maids. Her usually pensive countenance was 
now lighted up with smiles, though it still re¬ 
tained somewhat of that sad expression, which 
mingled even in her most joyous moods. Her 
complexion, generally pale, was slightly flushed 
with the first crimson tints of excitement, and 
her deep hazel eye, shone with unwonted bril¬ 
liancy. 

The ceremony was over. It had been per¬ 
formed in the presence of a few select Mends. 
And now, at a later hour, beauty, wealth, and 
fashion, were gathered together, to do homage to 
the young couple. Many were the congratula¬ 
tions offered, and frequently were their healths 
pledged in the sparkling champagne and golden 


sherry, or in the red and ruby burgundy. How 
few, as they took deep draughts of the axnber-ool- 
ored liquid, and felt it burn and course through 
their veins, dreamt that death lay concealed under 
its sparkling lustre, even as the viper lies hid un¬ 
der the covering which it weaves of sweet flowers 
and green leaves. The sounds of merriment 
and joy prevailed. Gertrude, who Was little 
used to such scenes, and who had been engaged 
in active conversation, and in waiting on the 
bride, at last felt wearied, and took the first op¬ 
portunity of the first disengaged moment, to retire 
a little from the crowd and gaze upon the scone. 
She seated herself upon an ottoman, in a deep 
recess formed by a large bay-window, and the 
massive folds of the curtain falling around her, 
almost hid her from view—while through the 
small opening she perceived all that was going 
on. Two gentlemen, standing with their backs 
to her, began talking in a low tone, and it was 
impossible for her to avoid hearing what they 
said. After remarking upon the beauty and 
wealth of the bride, and the talents and good 
nature of the bridegroom, one of them added, 
“yet I should be sorry for a daughter of mine 
to wed such a man as Edmund Grey.” “ You 
are too fastidious,” replied the other. “Dr. 
Grey has been wild and rather dissipated, but I 
expect he will now Bottle down to be a sober and 
sedate man.” “It may be,” returned the first 
speaker, “ but I doubt it. It is very dangerous 
for a young man to form such habits, and his 
only hope of safety would be to give up strong 
drink entirely , and that I am afraid he will not 
be likely to do so in Dr. Arnold’s house.” 

It would be impossible to describe Gertrude’s 
feelings on hearing these remarks. She had, as 
we have already seen, been pqjrtiy made aware 
of the weakness of Edmund’s character, but that 
he had been guilty of such excesses she never 
dreamt She sat as if stupified—her cheeks 
pale, her lips parted, she leaned against the win¬ 
dow, as if both heart and .strength failed her; 
and was only aroused by hearing Edmund inquire 
for her. Feeling she must exert herself, she 
hastily arose to meet him. As she looked upon 
Ms noble brow, on which intellect was so plainly 
stamped, she could not believe that what she 
heard was true. Any one who has been at a 
party, when care and trouble oppressed them, 
can image the effort it required for her to keep 
up for the rest of the evening. All noticed the 
change in her, and Edmund, as he kindly caressed 
her, said: “ Poor Gertrude, you are little used 
to city dissipation, but, before the winter is over, 
you will have become quite hardened, I expect” 
It was with difficulty she was enabled to restrain 
her tears, and make a cheerful reply. 

But at last the party was over. How she got 
through it, she scarcely knew. The guests had 
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departed, and the servants were replacing the 
things, picking up stray fans and handkerchief^, 
and patting out the lights. As Gertrude rose to 
retire, she thought she woald soon be left to the 
freedom of her own reflections, bat this luxury 
wm denied her, for one of the bridesmaids was 
to share her apartments. She threw herself 
upon the bed, but she could not sleep. She be¬ 
came so nervous, her teeth chattered, and a shud¬ 
dering oonvulsed her whole frame. Her friend 
anxiously inquired if she were ill, and wished to 
call in some assistance, but Gertrude would not 
hear of such a thing. Towards morning she fell 
into a heavy sleep, and it was late before she 
awoke. All must have experienced that vague, 
horrible dread which oppresses one, upon first 
awakening after a heavy sorrow or day of trial. 
The sun was shining bright through the curtains 
of her room, and as she gazed from the window, 
she found the earth covered with the snowy ves¬ 
ture of winter. The trees and shrubs were en¬ 
veloped in light wreaths of snow, while the sun 
shining upon them, and upon their pendant icicles, ; 
formed all the colors of the rainbow. The merry 
sleigh-bells, and the joyous shouts of frolicsome 
boys, added to the cheerfulness of the scene. 
The aspect of the breakfast room was no less 
cheerful. A bright fire burned in the grate; and 
the large vases on the mantel-piece were filled with 
beautiful flowers, which scented the room with 
their delightful fragrance. All the family were 
assembled at the table, which was spread out 
with its luxurious appliances. As Gertrude 
heard their laughing voices, amongst whose Ed¬ 
mund’s was the loudest, it seemed to her as if 
what she had heard must be a dream. 

They all kindly inquired how she was, and 
joked her upon her late appearance. The morn¬ 
ing was pretty far advanced by the time breakfast 
was over, and they then prepared fora sleigh 
ride; and in the evening they were engaged to a 
large party. 

And thus the winter passed away. This one 
day was but the example of the succeeding ones. 
Amid calls and shopping in the morning, and 
parties and concerts in the evening, Gertrude 
had but little time for thought She never saw 
anything in Edmund to strengthen her suspicion, 
for she knew so little ef the effects of stimulants, 
that except one was deadly drunk, she would not 
know that they were under Its influence. It 
sometimes appeared to her, that Edmund indulged 
very freely at times, mud onoe she ventured gently 
to remonstrate with him, but both he and Bertha 
laughed at what they termed her country sim¬ 
plicity. Dr. Arnold adhered to the old fashioned 
rules of hespitality, according to which it was 
customary far wine to be very freely circulated; 
and he himself always enjoyed his brandy and 
water alter dinner, and before going to bed, and 


Edmund said he could not be different from others. 

I But at length the time came for Gertrude to re¬ 
turn home. Edith was to be married to a young 
clergyman, in the latter part of the spring, and 
Edmund and Bertha promised to be at tho cere¬ 
mony. Gertrude returned to her home with sad 
forebodings, the nature of whieh she could scarce¬ 
ly comprehend. She would not allow that she 
had fears for Edmund. She did not think Bertha 
suited to exert much influence over him. She 
loved him as much as she was oapable of loving 
any one—but hers was a selfish love. She was 
an only child, spoiled and petted from childhood. 
Under winning and engaging manners, she was 
remarkably selfish and wilful. As long as she 
was admired and praised, all would go well, but 
when crossed or opposed in the least, she became 
exceedingly irritable. Gertrude felt the only 
hope of Edmund’s happiness, was in his remain¬ 
ing in ignorance of his wife’s disposition. And 
with these sad feelings she must appear glad and 
happy, amid the congratulations of friends and 
neighbors, who all had many inquiries to make 
after their favorite, Edmond. Even to her mother 
and Edith, Gertrude would not speak unreserved¬ 
ly—she did not think it right to force upon them 
doubts, for which she could give no reasonable 
cause. And. thus, though in her heart of hearts 
sad and disappointed, she must yet appear merry 
and cheerful Few would have imagined that 
her joyousness was assumed. 

But spring came, bearing on its mild airs, the 
perfumo of a thousand flowers, which wore daily 
springing into lifo, while the feathered tribes re¬ 
turning from their southern tour, made the air 
vocal with their songs, these, together with the 
sportive gambols of the young animals, all taught 
her lessons of contentment Like many others, 
she found that to these things—fresh air, and 
the birds’ songs, and the fragrance of fresh flow¬ 
ers—God has given a blessing; like sleep they 
are His medicines, balm of sweet minds ! They 
all seemed to whisper of hope, and trust in Him 
“ who doeth all things well.” And she was also 
now much occupied in helping to make prepara¬ 
tions for Edith’s wedding, which left her little 
time for thought 

CHAPTER IV. 

“ Byes forgot the gentle mj 
They wore In courtship's smiling day, 

And voices lose the tone that shed 
▲ tenderness round all they said." 

“Look not thou upon the wine, when it is red, when It 
giveth its color in the cup. At the last it shall biteth like 
a serpent, and stingeth like an adder." 

“Ot call thy wanderer home— 

To that dear home, safe in thy wounded side, 

Where only broken hearts their sin and shame may hide. • 

Three years have rolled by, and Gertrude is 
again at Dr. Arnold’s old family mansion in Boston. 
She has not been there sinoe the winter of Ed- 
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mund's marriage; neither has she seen Edmund 
or Bertha since. They were presented from 
paying their promised visit at the time of Edith’s 
wedding, by the sickness, and subsequently the 
death of Dr. Arnold. And afterwards, Bertha 
was not able to travel. She was anxious for 
Gertrude to be with her, but Gertrude was notable 
to leave her mother, whose failing health required 
her constant attention. She heard from them 
occasionally, but letters poorly supply the place of 
personal intercourse. Edmund scarcely wrote 
at all, and Bertha but seldom, and when she did 
they were principally filled with accounts of their 
little son Henry; but there was something in 
their tone which filled Gertrude with fears for 
which she could not account, but she never re¬ 
ceived a letter from her without feeling uncom¬ 
fortable. 

She was thus anxious and sad at heart, long¬ 
ing to pay them a visit, as she thought she would 
be better able to judge for herself, yet at the 
same time dreading it, when Bertha again wrote, 
begging her to come to her. As she seemed 
in particularly low spirits, and had no near rela¬ 
tion to be with her in the hour of trial, Mrs. 
Grey consented for Gertrude to go. Gertrude 
felt better satisfied in leaving home, as Edith 
would be with her mother during her absence. 
Poor Gertrude, she hod long been looking for¬ 
ward to this promised visit of Edith's, and now 
Ahe would be away. But with her characteristic 
usefulness, she forgot herself in her thought for 
others. 

The carriage was waiting for her when she ar¬ 
rived at the depot; but she was disappointed in 
not seeing her brother, but supposed he was pre¬ 
vented by his professional duties from waiting 
for her. When she arrived at the house, all 
seemed desolate and cheerless, so different from 
her last visit. As she hastened up the oaken 
staircase to Bertha's room, the depression in¬ 
creased. Bertha was looking for her, and warmly 
returned her embrace. 

“ But where is Edmund ?” 

“ He is not at home.” 

“ Did he not know that I was coming ?” 

“Yes, but he went away yesterday with some 
friends; he said he would be back in time to meet 
you, but I kntoW haw it would be.” 

Bertha spoke with bitterness, and Gertrude 
looked anxiously in her face. She was shocked 
to see the change there—the bloom had faded 
from her cheek—her light, merry smile had 
given place to a careworn and anxious expres¬ 
sion, which too plainly spoke of Buffering. But 
whether arising from mental or physical causes, 
Gertrude could not telL She was then intro¬ 
duced to her nephew—a fine young gentleman 
of fifteen months—whose soft, dark eyes and 
flaxen ringlets elicited many oompliments. Ger¬ 


trude covered him with kisses, but master Henry 
was not quite in the humor to be fondled by a 
new face. He struggled to such a degree, that 
she gladly relinquished him to the care of his 
nurse, who quickly disappeared with him to 
other regions. 

Bertha then rang for a maid to show Gertrude 
to her room, where she might change her drees 
and refresh herself. But Gertrude felt little re¬ 
freshed. The indefinable dread seemed increas¬ 
ing. Had it come to pass, as she had so often 
feared, Edmund awakening from his dream of 
happiness, in which he imagined his wife some 
lovely angel, to find her a spoiled beauty. And 
thus his hopes of finding happiness at home 
over, he had turned to seek for it elsewhere. Poor 
Edmund! 

With these thoughts, Gertrude returned to 
Bertha in no charitable mood. But a glance at 
her careworn face, so indicative of severe suf¬ 
fering, filled her with compassion. 

“Dear Bertha,” she said, “you seem fa¬ 
tigued ; have you been out to-day ?” 

“ No, I have not been out. How I do wish 
Edmund would return.” 

“ Does he often leave you ?” Gertrude contin¬ 
ued to ask. 

A burst of tears was the only reply. 

I “Bertha, what is the meaning of this?—Ed¬ 
munds absence, your complaints and tears ?” 
Gertrude exclaimed, now seriously alarmed. 
“ Tell me; I must know.” 

“ It is a poor account for your first evening. 
But I suppose you might as well know now, as 
ever; you must know soon. Yes! Edmund 
does often leave me; and when he returns, one 
can tell too well what he has beep doing." 

“ What can you mean?” said Gertrude. 

“ Oh! I am much to blame; I see it all now. 
though I never did till lately. I might have 
kept him from it. You know, in his college 
days, before we were married, he used to be 
wild and rather dissipated; but after be knew 
me, he became quite steady, and for some time 
after our marriage he continued so. But, Ger¬ 
trude, you know how, at our table, wine was 
freely circulated, and at times Edmund indulged 
too freely, and these occasions occurred oftener 
after my poor father's death. But I used to 
wrong him, and taunt him with his weakness, 
which only made him worse. One day, in par¬ 
ticular, I had been most bitter iu my reproaches, 
he left me in deep anger, and meeting with one 
Baker—one of his most frolicsome college com¬ 
panions—one with whom he had had nothing to 
do since his marriage, he renewed his acquaint¬ 
ance, I saw nothing of him until two days after, 
when he was brought home. And thus he went 
from worse to worse. At times, he seemed to 
try to attend to his profession, and I might have 
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helped him to give up his bad habits, but I did 
not; I never thought of trying until lately. For 
the past month, since he has been expecting my 
confinement, he has been quite sober and kind, 
as of old, and I had just began to hope we might 
be happy yet, when, yesterday, this Baker came 
and persuaded him to go off on some excursion. 
I endeavored to induce him not to go; told 
him you would be here, and used every argu¬ 
ment, but in vain. He said he would be home 
in time, but I knew how it would be. Oh! I 
shall never—.” Here she fell back on the sofa, 
passionately sobbing. Gertrude, ashy pale, and 
terribly agitated, used every endearment to 
soothe her, but when her sobs changed into 
screams of agony, she beoame much alarmed 
and called for assistance. The nurse appearing, 
Bertha was put in bed, and the physician sent 
for. Gertrude went into an adjoining room, to 
wait until she could be of any use. She sat 
pale and motionless—what she had heard, so 
surpassed her worst fears, she could not realize 
it. A few hours after, she heard a step coming 
up the staircase and hastened out, thinking it 
was Edmund. She was right—it was him. He 
was advancing to Bertha’s room, but Gertrude 
saw, at a glance, that he was not in a fit state to 
enter. She led him to a spare room, and per¬ 
suaded him to lie on a couch, where he soon fell 
into a heavy slumber. As Gertrude looked at 
him lying there—his once bright, intellectual 
countenance was distorted and bloated—she 
thought, “ Can this be Edmund ? can this be my 
brother ?” She hurried to her own room, and 
there falling on her knees, by her bedside, her 
only words were, “God be merciful to us!” 
Her whole form shook with the most violent grief. 

Soon Gertrude was summoned to Bertha’s 
room. She was very ill, her life was despaired 
of. As Gertrude bent over, “ Is he come ?” said 
she, “ tell him he must forgive me, as I do him, 
wo have both erred. Tell him to begin a new 
life—to live to his God—to live to be an honor 
and support to our dear son—you will take care 
of Henry, will you not?” 

“ Ye9, yes, dear, I will never leave him, but 
you—” 

“ Thank you, dearest,” Bhe said, gently, and 
then closed her eyes from weariness, and was 
soon insensible. 

Gertrude went to call Edmund. She found 
him awake and fully himself; he looked much 
ashamed of seeing her and said, “ How do you do, 
Gertrude ? when did you come; but where is 
Bertha ?” endeavoring to hide his embarrassment 
by a string of questions. 

“ Bertha is dying,” replied Gertrude in a low 
tone; but the next moment she repented her 
abruptness, when she saw him turn ghastly pale 
and stagger to her room. 

17 


Scarcely conscious of what he was about, he 
threw himself by Bertha’s bedside, calling her by 
every endearing name, beseeching her to look at 
him, to speak to him but once. 

To the surprise of all, she slowly opened her 
eyes, and smiling upon him, whispered, “ Dear 
Edmund, I am so glad you have come—live to* 
but here her face contracted as if with a spasm, 
and in a few moments all was over. 

Never did any one show more alarm or remorse 
than Edmund, as he stood by her bedside; he 
knew not what he did, until finding all was over, 
with a ory of despair, he hurried to his study, 
with strict orders that no one should disturb 
him. There he remained for six long hours, no 
one venturing to go near him. At times he might 
be heard walking rapidly over the 'floor; then 
again, all would be still; and then deep groans 
would be heard. At length, Gertrude determined 
to go to him; she much disliked intruding her¬ 
self upon him, but she thought it best to speak 
to him at once; so summoning all her courage, she 
timidly knocked at the door; no answer; again 
she knocked, still no answer; then giving a 
bolder knock, she heard Edmund’s voice, saying, 
“ Who is there ? I cannot be disturbed.” 

“ It is me, Edmund, please let me see you.” 

“ I cannot now, I can see no one.” 

“ But just for a few minutes,” persisted Ger¬ 
trude. 

“Well, if you will force yourself upon me, 
come,” was the ungracious reply. 

Poor Gertrude; she almost wished herself 
away again; all her prepared eloquence seemed 
to vanish as she entered the room. 

When she looked at Edmund, she felt fright¬ 
ened to see the change those few hours had 
wrought in him; he looked full ten years older; 
his face retained not a particle of color; and his 
bitter agony had brought out many silver threads 
amongst his dark brown curls; his only words 
were, “ I have killed her.” And when Gertrude 
endeavored to speak, he said, “ Gertrude, you 
know nothing about it, it was I who killed, her.” 

Then Gertrude told him she knew all, and gave 
him Bertha’s messages. And though she could 
not but acknowledge he had greatly sinned, she 
pointed out to him the text, “If any man sin, we 
have an advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ, 
the Righteous, and He is the Propitiation for our 
sins.” 

“ That is not for me, I have sinned beyond all 
hope of pardon.” 

“ It is for the chief of sinners; ‘ Christ died not 
to call the righteous, but sinners to repentance/” 

But it is needless to rehearse all the argu¬ 
ments used. Gertrude patiently went over them, 
again and again, until he became convinced his 
past transgressions could be forgiven, but he 
doubted if he could gain strength for the future 
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He said those who once allowed the lore of 
strong drink to get snch an ascendancy over 
them, were like the charmed bird under the fas¬ 
cinating eye of the snake, who, though it knew 
its danger, yet let itself be lured on to its destruc¬ 
tion. But Gertrude showed him the numer¬ 
ous texts in the Bible commanding men to leave 
off drunkenness—which showed they possessed 
the power to leave it off—which power is not of 
themselves, but of Christ, who ha^i said: “My 
grace is sufficient for thee. Sorrow and trouble,” 
she continued, “if used arightly, are turned 
into blessings. In the words of one of the ablest 
writers of the age, ‘if we also, when out¬ 
stretched upon our deserved cross, abide, as he, 
{the penitent thief) did, patiently upon it, con¬ 
fessing, and we, indeed, justly with him, we 
may see by our side the Saviour, who for us 
died upon the cross. • When sorrow and the cross 
come upon thee, seek not with the world to dis¬ 
tract it; drive it not away with fresh sources of 
-sorrow, but bid it welcome; cherish it as a heav¬ 
enly visitant, as a messenger sent from God, with 
healing to thy soul. Thou shalt see the bow in 
the cloud.’ ” 

With these words she soothed and comforted 
him. She besought him to leave Boston, and 
come back to her old home at Melville. 

“ But when my mother hears of my conduct 
here?” 

“ She must never hear of it,” said Gertrude. 

Gertrude then left him in a calmer mood than 
when she found him, and she went to look after 
Henry. No human eye saw how Edmund passed 
those few remaining hours, but there is but little 
doubt, but that he spent them in deep and earn¬ 
est prayer. Early in the morning, he went into 
the cellar and destroyed all the bottles of old 
wines and brandies which had so long been Dr. 
Arnold’s pride. Some persons might complain 
of the waste, and say it might have at least been 
kept and given to the sick. But Edmund was in 
earnest; he knew his own weakness, and deter¬ 
mined, as far as in him lay, to remove from all 
temptation. 

At length the funeral day arrived. Bertha 
had a sweet, placid expression, which gave her 
the appearance of being in a gentle sleep, the 
effect of which was still increased by her babe, 
which had died a few hours after its mother, 
lying quietly by her side. They were strewn 


with early flowers, and looked very lovely. It 
was a veTy trying day to Gertrude. It was as 
much as she could do to keep Edmund from 
again falling into despair. It was wonderful 
how she had stood all Bhe had gone through; 
but no one knows how much they can bear until 
they are tried. But we must not digress. All 
is at length over, and they are laid in the cold 
grave, to await the resurrection morn. 

Edmund was now all impatience to leave. He 
had a sale of the property, and the proceeds he 
invested for Henry. Before he started for his 
boyhood’s home, he told Gertrude he had deter¬ 
mined to give his mother and uncle a full ac¬ 
count of himself. “ There must be no deceit,” 
he said; “all must be open.” 

There is but little more to relate. Mrs. Grey 
was, of course, inexpressibly shocked to hear 
such accounts of Edmund. But she could not 
but be comforted to see his deep repentance, 
which was no transitory ebullition of feeling, 
as was evinced in his daily conduct. He spoke 
but little of it, but the testimony of deeds is 
stronger than the testimony of words. Though 
he lived to be respected and loved by all who 
knew him, yet he ever retained a quiet, subdued 
manner, so different from the light joyousness of 
his early days. He had learned it was better 
to lie low in trouble and anguish, and have our 
| Saviour near, than to be in the midst of the joys 
and pleasures of this world and far from Him. 
Fe was learning to lie beneath the cross, and 
wait for Him to raise him up. 

Well did Gertrude fulfill her promise to keep 
and educate Henry. She early taught him that 
he was a member of that great temperance so¬ 
ciety, which teaches her members to be temper¬ 
ate not only in drinking, but to be temperate “ in 
all things.” She early taught him to subdue the 
cravings of appetite for whatever merely tasted 
good, and thus early helped him to obtain the 
mastery over his merely animal nature. She 
passed her life in the enjoyment of peace—that 
gentle flower that grows upon the root of grace. 
And though she was that despised thing, an old 
maid, (whom some affirm do not perform the 
mission for which their God placed them in the 
world,) yet all who knew the active and useful 
life she led, must have acknowledged, that she, 
for one, performed her mission, and filled her 
place in the world. 


SONG. 


Bovr breathing, the zephyrs awaken the grove, 
Now, now, is the season for pleasure and love; 
Yet let no delights on our moments intrude, 
But such as are simple, and saeh as are good. 


Far henoe be the love that's by wantonness bred, 
Far hence b* the pleasures by vanity led, 

Bat joys which both reason and virtue approve, 
Such, snob, are the glory and pride of the grova 
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It is really humiliating to contemplate human 
nature. Such a mixture of folly and vanity is 
there in its highest aims, that the heart must al¬ 
ways turn away sickened from the contemplation 
of itself. With what deadening weight did this 
reflection rest on me, as I sat late one Saturday 
night over the dying embers of my fire! I was 
thinking over the events of the day. In the 
morning I had awakened bright and hopeful, 
looking forward to a well-spent day, and now, at 
the end of it, 1 sat gloomy and dispirited in the 
contemplation of one worse than wasted. Such 
is my life, 1 thought, or such at least it will be, 
unless I make a great change. And why not? 
Won’t I be happier ? And as I mused over bro¬ 
ken resolutions, and misspent time, I determined 
henceforth to live more in accordance with man’s 
high destiny. 

“Ha! ha!” I almost thought I heard the 
devil in my heart laughing at this, my oft-made 
and oft-repeated resolution. I started at the 
memory of my post good intentions, and remem¬ 
bered that the road to pandemonium is paved 
with such. 

“Truly,” thought I, “it is not in man that 
walketh to diroct his steps!” 

“ Where withall,” my soul exclaimed, “shall a 
young mau cleanse his ways ?” 

“ By taking heed thereunto, according to God’s 
word,” whispered the still, small voice within 
me. And as these thoughts rushed through my 
mind, clothed in the words of a once well-loved 
book, I remembered^hat I had cast it away, and 
denied its high inspiration. 

“Yea,” I thought, for the first time in many 
long, weary, dark months, “the book must be 
true, for God knows we can’t do without it At 
all events, I will follow its dictates, in asking aid 
of One, that is mightier than 1, to these, my 
good intentions.” And then the thought of past 
resolutions broken, and past duties neglected, no 
longer threw dismay over my soul, but showed 
them to me as friendly beacons. In my heart 
was whispered— 

“Trust oo ftiture, however pleasant. 

Let tbt* dead post, bury its <l«ad; 

Act! act! in the living present. 

Heart within, and God o’erhead.” 

And the dull weight of care, like Apolyon, 
from the sword of Christian, took to itself wings 
and flew away. And then as my soul rose up 
strong in resolution and humility, I thought, 
(and who shall blame the thought!) of one who, 
of all human beings, had exerted the strongest 
and the best influence over me. Sweet Mary 
Mercer! One short year before, our troth had 
been plighted, and our common hopes were 


bright and happy. Evil looks, evil companions, 
evil thoughts had led me astray. I had surren¬ 
dered the high hopes of my faith, and seemed 
given over to a reprobate mind. Though it 
wrung her heart, she had set too high a value 
upon the book from which she drew her very 
life, to yoke herself unequally with an unbe¬ 
liever. And so she had discarded me. More 
and more reckless then had I become. A year 
had rolled away, spent in dissipation and excess. 
I had been mighty to follow strong drink, and 
powerful in wrong doing, bat in all good I had 
not used an infant’s strength. 

The day before, at Mrs. Clark’s party, I had 
been slightly intoxicated. Mary was there, 
(and oh! how pale and suffering she looked,) 
and she observed it. Her pale, 6weet, heavenly 
face, her “meek, brown eye,” preached me a 
more eloquent sermon than ever man’s lips ut¬ 
tered. I saw she loved me still, for, when she 
thought I did not see her, her eyes rested upon 
me with such a sad, sorrowful, yearning look, 
that it fell upon my soul like the dews of HeAven. 
It made the dead, barren ashes of my heart bloom 
afresh, and I determined (but ah! how proudly!) 
to make myself worthy of her love. 

That night I dreamed a sweet dream about 
joys that were past Once again, as in days of 
yore, my Mary’s head reclined on my breast, and 
her deep, dark, beantifiil eyes looked up to mine 
with proud love. “ Ah! Horace,” she breathed, 
“ I have had such a fearful dream. I dreamed 
that you had given np the hope set before you 
in the Gospel, and had become a reckless, hard¬ 
ened infidel. And oh! though my love was as 
strong as ever, my respect had fled.” 

Ah! Mary, ’twas a fearful dream. May 
the reality never come. And when I awoke I 
determined that it should be as a dream that was 
passed. But the human heart is very weak. My 
boon companions came to see me, and amidst 
their shouts of laughter and merry jokes, the 
day passed away. Nor was the wine cup want¬ 
ing. How different from what I intended. But 
now I looked higher than myself, and Hope came 
again to bless me. And as the last coals of my 
fire consumed away amid the ashes, instead of 
reminding me of consumed hopes, they served 
but to suggest the thought that thus would the 
fire of dissipation die away in my heart 

And then with a short, but hearty prayer to 
Him, who desireth not the death of a sinner, but 
that he may turn from his way and live, I 
closed my eyes in peaceful slumber. 

It was in the month of April, and Sunday 
morning dawned most gloriously beautiful. 
Though humiliated for the past, 1 new resolutions 
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and new hopes for the future made all as bright 
and cheerful within me. Like the aspens around 
me, my very soul seemed blossoming with new 
life. The peaceful toll of the church bells 
brought back the sweet echo of childhood’s 
memories. For the first time in a year, I wended 
my way among the villagers to the ivy-covered 
church. For the first time in a year, as Mary 
came over the oft-trod path, I looked her in the 
face without shame; and my heart bounded with 
the beaming, hopeful look that she gave me. 

As I heard the sound of many voices, saying: 
“ We have erred and strayed from Thy ways like 
lost sheep,” repentance was the deepest feeling 
of my heart. Then came gratitude to Him, who 
is the giver of all good. And surely, my prayer 
was not wrong, when there also came a feeling 
of deep joy, in thinking that the strongest tie of 
sympathy which once bound Mary and me, once 
again united us. 

Then I walked with Mary, through the green 
fields, to the cottage of her father; an<J when, 
after leaving the village behind us, I told her 


bow I wished to lead a better life, she sat down 
on a fallen tree and wept, but not tears of bitter¬ 
ness. Unforbidden, I kissed them away, and as 
I saw her sweet forgiving smile, I determined to 
make it the business of my life to shield her 
from sorrow. 

Many years have passed by since then. Mary, 
with two of her little ones, have gone hence to a 
better land. But the sweetest place, on the 
earth, is the green church-yard where their 
bodies rest; and the most hoped for place in the 
universe, is where my Mary’s spirit is, and He 
who gave her to me. 

One little girl, with her mother’s name, her 
mother’s face, and her mother’s sweet loving and 
pure nature, is all that is left on earth, beside 
her grave, to remind me of her. Worldly honor 
and wealth have flowed in upon me; but my 
highest earthly hope is still my little Mary’s 
happiness. Happy in the memories of the past, 
happy in my little daughter, happy in my future 
expectations, a still higher hope remains as an 
anchor to my soul, both sure and steadfast 


THE WINTER’S TALE. 

FROM 8HAKSPEARE. 


Leontes, king of Sicily, and his queen, the 
beautiful and virtuous Hermione, once lived in 
the greatest harmony together. So happy was 
Leontes in the love of this excellent lady, that 
he had no wish ungratified, except that he some¬ 
times desired to see again, and to present to his 
queen, his old companion and school-fellow, Po- 
lixenes, king of Bohemia. Loontes and Polixenes 
were brought up together from their infancy, 
but boing, by the death of their fathers called to 
reign over their respective kingdoms, they had 
not met for many years, though they frequently 
interchanged gifts, letters, and loving embassies. 

At length, after repeated invitations, Polixenes 
came from Bohemia to the Sicilian court, to 
make his friend Leontes a visit. At first this 
visit gave nothing but pleasure to Leontes. He 
recommended the friend of his youth to the 
queen’s particular attention, and seemed in the 
presence of his dear friend and old companion 
to have his felicity quite completed. They 
talked over old times; their school-days and their 
youthful pranks were remembered, and recounted 
to Hermione, who always took a cheerful part in 
these conversations. When, after a long stay, 
Polixenes was preparing to depart, Hermione, at 
the desire of her husband, joined her entreaties 
to his that Polixenes would prolong his visit. 

And now began this good queen’s sorrow; for 
Polixenes refusing to stay at the request of 


Leontes, was won over by Hermione’s gentle and 
persuasive words to put off his departure for 
some weeks longer. Upon this, although Leon¬ 
tes had so long known the integrity and hon¬ 
orable principles of his friend Polixenes, as well 
os tho excellent disposition of his virtuous 
queen, he was seized with an ungovernable jeal¬ 
ousy. Every attention Hermione showed to 
Polixenes, though by her husband’s particular 
desire, and merely to please him, increased the 
unfortunate king’s jealousy; and from being a 
loving and a true friend, and the best and fond¬ 
est of husbands, Leontes became suddenly a 
savage and inhuman monster. Sending for Ca- 
millo, one of the lords of his court, and telling 
him of the suspicion he entertained, he com¬ 
manded him to poison Polixenes. Camillo was 
a good man; and he, well knowing that the 
jealousy of Leontes had not the slightest founda¬ 
tion in truth, instead of poisoning Polixenes, ac¬ 
quainted him with the king his master’s orders, 
and agreed to escape with him out of the Sicilian 
dominions; and Polixenes, with the assistance of 
Camillo, arrived safe in his own kingdom of 
Bohemia, where Camillo lived from that time in 
the king’s court, and became the chief friend and 
favorite of Polixenes. 

The flight of Polixenes enraged the jealous 
Leontos still more: he went to the queen’s 
apartment, where the good lady was sitting with 
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her little son Mamillus, who was just beginning 
to tell one of his best stories to anmse his 
mother, when the king entered, and taking the 
child away, sent Hermione to prison. Mamillus, 
though but a very young child, loved his mother 
tenderly; and when he saw her so dishonored, 
and found she was taken from him to be put 
into a prison, he took it deeply to heart, and 
drooped and pined away by slow degrees, losing 
his appetite and his sleep, till it was thought his 
grief would kill him. The king, when he had 
sent his queen to prison, commanded Cleomenes 
and Dion, two Sicilian lords, to go to Delphos, 
there to inquire of the oracle at the temple of 
Apollo, if his queen had been unfaithful to him. 

When Hermione had been a short time in 
prison, she was brought to bed of a daughter; 
and the poor lady reoeived much comfort from 
the sight of her pretty baby, and she said to it, 
44 My poor little prisoner, 1 am as innocent as 
you are.” Hermione had a kind fHend in the 
noble-spirited Paulina, who was the wife of An- 
tigonus, a Sicilian lord: and when the lady 
Paulina heard her royal mistress wa9 brought to 
bed, she went to the prison where Hermione was 
confined; and she said to Emilia, a lady who 
attended upon Hermione, 44 1 pray you, Emilia, 
tell the good queen, if her majesty dare trust me 
with her little babe, I will carry it to the king, 
its father; we do not know how he may soften 
at the sight of his innocent child.” “Most 
worthy madam,” replied Emilia, “I will ac¬ 
quaint the queon with your noble offer; she was 
wishing to-day that she had any friend who 
would venture to present the child to the king.” 
44 And tell her,” said Paulina, “that I will speak 
boldly to Leontes in her defence.” “ May yon 
be forever blessed,” said Emilia, 44 for yonr 
kindness to oUr gracious queen !” Emilia then 
went to Hermione, who joyfully gave up her 
baby to the care of Paulina, for she bad feared 
that no one would dare venture to present the 
child to its father. Paulina took the new-born 
Infant, and forcing herself into the king’s pres¬ 
ence, notwithstanding her husband, fearing the 
king’s anger, endeavored to prevent her, she laid 
the babe at its father’s feet, and Paulina made a 
noble speech to the king in defence of Hermione, 
and she reproached him severely for his inhu¬ 
manity, and implored him to have mercy on his 
innocent wife and child. Bat Paulina’3 spirited 
remonstrances only aggravated Leontes’s dis¬ 
pleasure, and he ordered her husband Antigonus 
to take her from his presence. When Paulina 
went away, she left the little baby at its father’s 
feet, thinking, when lie was alone with it, he 
would look upon it, and have pity on its help¬ 
less innocence. 

The good Paulina was mistaken • for no sooner 
was she gone than the merciless father ordered ! 


Antigonus, Paulina’s husband, to take the child, 
and carry it out to sea, and leave it upon some 
desert shore to perish. Antigonus, unlike the 
good Camillo, too well obeyed the orders of 
Leontes; for he immediately carried the ohild 
on ship-board, and put out to sea, intending to 
leave it on the first desert coast he could find. 

So firmly was the king persuaded of the guilt 
of Hermione, that he would not wait for the re¬ 
turn of Cleomenes and Dion, whom he had sent 
to consult the oracle of Apollo at Delphos: but 
before the queen had recovered from her sickness 
and from her grief for the loss of her precious 
baby, he had her brought to a public trial before 
all the lords and nobles of his oourt. And when 
all the great lords, the judges, and all the nobility 
of the land were assembled together to try Her¬ 
mione, and that unhappy queen was standing as 
a prisoner before her subjects to receive their * 
judgment, Cleomenes and Dion entered the as¬ 
sembly, and presented to the king the answer of 
the oracle sealed op; and Leontes commanded 
the fceal to be broken, and the words of the oracle 
to be read aloud, and these were the words:— 

“ Hermione is innocent , Polixenes blameless, , Co¬ 
rn illo a true subject, Leontes a jealous tyrant , and 
the king shall live without an heir if that which is 
lost be not found** The king would give no credit 
to the words of the oracle; he said it was a false¬ 
hood invented by the queen’s friends, and he de¬ 
sired the judge to proceed in the trial of the 
queen; but while Leontes was speaking, a man 
entered and told him that the prince Mamillns, 
hearing his mother was to be tried for her life, 
struck with grief and shame, had suddenly died. 
Hermione, upon hearing of the death of this 
dear affectionate child, who had lost his life in 
sorrowing for her misfortune, fainted; and Leon¬ 
tes, pierced to the heart by the news, began to 
feel pity for his unhappy queen, and he ordered 
Paulina, and the ladies who were her attendants, 
to take her away, and use means for her re¬ 
covery. Paulina soon returned, and told the 
king that Hermione was dead. When Leontes 
heard that the queen was dead, he repented of 
his cruelty to her; and now that he thought his 
ill usage had broken Hermione’s heart, he be¬ 
lieved her innocent, and he now thought the 
words of the oraole were true, as he knew “if 
that which was lost was not found,” which he 
concluded was his young daughter, he should be 
without on heir, the young prince Mamillus being 
dead; and he would give his kingdom now to re¬ 
cover his lost daughter; and Leontes gave him¬ 
self up to remorse, and passed many years in 
mournful thoughts and repentant grief. 

The ship in which Antigonus carried the infant 
princes s out to sea, was driven by a storm upon 
the coast of Bohemia,' the very kingdom of the 
good king Polixenes. Here Antigonus landed. 
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and here he left the little baby. Antigonus never 
returned to Sicily to tell Leontes where he had 
left his daughter, for as he was going back to 
the ship, a bear came out of the woods, and tore 
him to pieces; a just punishment on him for 
obeying the wicked order of Leontes. The child 
was dressed in rich clothes and jewels; for Her- 
mione had made it very fine when she sent it to 
Leontes, and Antigonus had pinned a paper to 
its mantle, with the name of Perdila written 
thereon, and words obscurely intimating its high 
birth and untoward fate. 

This poor deserted baby was found by a shep¬ 
herd. He was a humane man, and so he carried 
the little Perdita .home to his wife, who nursed 
it tenderly: but poverty tempted the shepherd to 
conceal the rich prize he had found: therefore he 
left that part of the country, that no one might 
know were he got his riches, and with part of 
Perdita's jewels he bought herds of sheep, and 
became a wealthy shepherd. He brought up Per¬ 
dita as his own child, and she knew not she was 
any other than a shepherd's daughter. The lit¬ 
tle Perdita grew up a lovely maiden; and though 
she had no better education than that of a shep¬ 
herd’s daughter, yet so did the natural graces 
she inherited from her royal mother shine forth 
in her untutored mind, that no one from her be¬ 
havior would have known she had not been 
brought up in her father’s court. 

PolixeneB, the king of Bohemia, had an only 
son, whose name was Florizel. As this young 
prince was hunting near the shepherd’s dwelling, 
he saw the old man’s supposed daughter; and 
the beauty, modesty, and queen-like deportment 
of Perdita caused him instantly to fall in love 
with her. He soon, under the name of Doricles, 
and in the disguise of a private gentleman, 
became a constant visiter at the old shepherd’s 
house. 

Florizel’s frequent absence from court alarmed 
Polixenes; and setting people to watch his son, 
ho discovered his love for the shepherd’s fair 
daughter. Polixenes then called for Camillo, 
the faithful Camillo, who had preserved his life 
from the fury of Leontes; and desired that he 
would accompany him to the house of the shep¬ 
herd, the supposed father of Perdita. Polixenes 
and Camillo, both in disguise, arrived at the old 
shepherd’s dwelling while they were oelebrating 
the feast of sheep-shearing, and though they 
were strangers, yet at the sheep-shearing every 
guest being made welcome, they were invited to 
walk in, and join in the general festivity. Noth¬ 
ing but mirth and jolity was going forward. 
Tables were spread, and great preparations 
were making for the rustio feast. Some lads 
and lasses were dancing on the green before the 
house, while others of the young men were buy¬ 
ing ribbons, gloves, and such toys, of a pedler 


at the door. While this busy scene was going 
forward, Florizel and Perdita Bat quietly in a 
retired corner, seemingly more pleased with the 
conversation of each other, than desirous of en¬ 
gaging in the sports and silly amusements of 
those around them. 

The king was so disguised that it was impos¬ 
sible his son could know him ; he therefore ad¬ 
vanced near enough to hear the conversation. 
The simple, yet elegant manner in which Perdita 
conversed with his son, did not a little surprise 
Polixenes; ho said to Camillo, “This is the 
prettiest low-born lass I ever saw; nothing she 
does or says but looks like something greater 
than herself, too noble for this place.” 

Camillo replied, “ Indeed Bhe is the very 
queen of curds and cream.” 

“Pray, my good friend,” said the king to the 
old shepherd, “ what fair swain is that talking 
with your daughter?” “They call him Dor¬ 
icles,” replied the shepherd. “ He says he 
loves my daughter; and to speak truth, there is 
not a kiss to choose which loves the other best. 
If young Doricles can get her, she shall bring 
him that he little dreams of;” meaning the re¬ 
mainder of Perdita’s jewels; which, after he 
had bought herds of sheep with part of them, 
he hod carefully hoarded up for her marriage 
portion. 

Polixenes then addressed his son. “ How now, 
young man!” said he; “your heart seems ftiU 
of something that takes off your mind from 
feasting. When I was young, I used to load my 
love with presents; but you have let the pedler 
go, and have bought your lass no toy.” 

The young prince, who little thought he was 
talking to the king his father, replied, “Old 
sir; she prizes not such trifles; the gifts which 
Perdita expects from me are locked up in my 
heart.” Then turning to Perdita, he said to 
her, “0 hear me, Perdita, before this ancient 
gentleman, who it seems was once himself a 
lover; he shall hear what I profess.” Florizel 
then called upon the old stranger to be a wit¬ 
ness to a solemn promise of marriage which he 
made to Perdita, saying to Polixenes, “ I pray 
you, mark our contract.” 

“ Mark your divorce, young sir,” said the 
king, discovering himself. Polixenes then re¬ 
proached his son for daring to contract himself 
to this low-born maiden, calling Perdita “ shep¬ 
herd’s brat, sheep-hook,” and other disrespect¬ 
ful names; and threatening, if ever she suffered 
his son to see her again, he would put her, and 
the old shepherd, her father, to a cruel death. 
The king then left them in great wrath, and or¬ 
dered Camillo to follow him with prince Florizel. 
When the king had departed, Perdita, whose 
royal nature was roused by Polixenes’s re¬ 
proaches, said, “ Though we are all undone, I 
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was not much afraid; and once or twice I was 
about to speak, and tell him that the self-same 
sun which shines upon his palace, hides not his 
face from our cottage, but looks on both alike.” 
Then sorrowfully she said, “But now I am 
awakened from this dream, I will queen it no 
farther. Leave me, sir, I will go milk' my ewes, 
and weep.” 

The kind-hearted Camillo was charmed with 
the spirit and propriety of Perdita’s behavior; 
and perceiving that the young prince was too 
deeply in love to give up his mistress at the 
command of his royal father, he thought of a 
way to befriend the lovers, and at the same time 
to execute a favorite scheme he had in his mind. 

Camillo had long known that Leontes, the 
king of Sicily, was become a true penitent; and 
though Camillo was now the favored friend of 
king Polixenes, he could not help wishing once 
more to see his late royal master and his native 
home. He therefore proposed to Florisel and 
Perdita, that they should accompany him to the 
Sicilian court, where he would engage Leontes 
should protect them, till, through his mediation, 
they could obtain pardon from Polixenes, and 
his consent to their marriage. 

To this proposal they joyfully agreed; and 
Camillo, who conducted everything relative to 
their flight, allowed the old shepherd to go along 
with them. 

The shepherd took with him the remainder of 
Perdita’s jewels, her baby clothes, and the paper 
which he had found pinned to her mantle. 

After a prosperous voyage, Florisel and Per¬ 
dita, Camillo and the old shepherd, arrived in 
safety at the court of Leontes. Leontes, who 
still mourned his dead Hermione and his lost 
child, received Camillo with great kindness, and 
gave a cordial welcome to prince Florizel. But 
Perdita, whom Florisel introduced as his prin- 
oess, seemed to engross all Leontes's attention; 
perceiving a resemblance between her and his 
dead queen Hermione, his grief broke out afresh, 
and he said, such a lovely creature might his 
own daughter have been, if he had not so cruelly 
destroyed her. “And then too,” said he to 
Florizel, “ I lost the society and friendship of 
your brave father, whom 1 now desire more than 
my life once again to look upon.” 

When the old shepherd heard how much no¬ 
tice the king had taken of Perdita, and that he 
had lost a daughter, who was exposed in infancy, 
he fell to comparing the time when he found the 
little Perdita, with the manner of its exposure, 
the jewels and other tokens of its high birth; 
from all which it was impossible for him not to 
conclude, that Perdita and the king's lost daugh¬ 
ter were the same. 

Florizel and Perdita, Camillo, and the faithful 
Paulina, were present when the old shepherd 


related to the king the manner in which he had 
found the child, and also the circumstance of 
Antigonus's death, he having seen the bear seize 
upon him. He showed the rich mantle in which 
Paulina remembered Hermione had wrapped the % 
child; and he produced a jewel which Bhe re¬ 
membered Hermione had tied about Perdita's 
neck; and he gave up the paper which Paulina 
knew to be the writing of her husband; it could 
not be doubted that Perdita was Leontes's own 
daughter: but oh! the noble struggles of Pau¬ 
lina, between sorrow for her husband's death, 
and joy that the oracle was fulfilled, in the king’s 
heir, his long lost daughter, being found. When 
Leontes heard that Perdita was his daughter, 
the great sorrow that he felt that Hermione was 
not living ter behold her child, made him that he 
could say nothing for a long time, but, “0, thy 
mother, thy mother!” 

Paulina interrupted this joyfrd, yet distressful 
scene, with saying to Leontes, that she had a 
statue, newly finished by that rare Italian mas¬ 
ter, Julio Romano, which was such a perfect 
resemblance of the queen, that would his ma¬ 
jesty be pleased to go to her house and look 
upon it, he would almost be ready to think it 
was Hermione herself. Thither then they all 
went; the king anxious to see the semblance of 
his Hermione, and Perdita longing to behold 
what the mother she never saw did look like. 

When Paulina drew back the curtain which 
concealed this famous statue, so perfectly did it 
resemble Hermione, that all the king's sorrow 
was renewed at the sight; for a long time he 
had no power to speak or move. 

“ I like your silence, my liege,” said Paulina, 
“it the more shows your wonder. Is not this 
statue very like your queen ?” 

At length, the king said, “ 0, thus she stood, 
even with such majesty, when I first wooed her. 
But yet, Paulina, Hermione was not so aged as 
this statue looks.” Paulina replied, “So much 
the more the carver's excellence, who has made 
the statue as Hermione would have looked had 
she been living now. But let me draw the cur¬ 
tain sire, lest presently you think it moves.” 

The king then said, “ Do not draw the cur¬ 
tain ! Would I were dead! See, Camillo, 
would you not think it breathed? Her eyes 
seem to have motion in it.” “ I must draw the 
curtain, my liege,” said Paulina. “ You are so 
transported, you will persuade yourself the 
statue lives.” “ 0, sweet Paulina,” said Leon¬ 
tes, “make me think so twenty years together! 
Still methinks there is an air comes from her. 
What fine chisel could ever yet cut breath ? Let 
no man mock me, for I will kiss her.'' “Good 
my lord, forbear!” said Paulina. “The ruddi¬ 
ness upon her lip is wet; you will stain your 
own with oily painting. Shall I draw the eur- 
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tain!** “No, not these twenty years,” said 
Leontes. 

Perdita, who all this time had been kneeling, 
and beholding in silent admiration the statne of 
her matchless mother, 6aid now, “ And so long 
coaid I stay here, looking npon my dear mother.” 

“Either forbear this transport,” said Paulina 
to Leontes, “and let me draw the curtain; or 
prepare yourself for more amazement. I can 
make the statue movo indeed; aye, and descend 
from off the pedestal, and take you by the hand. 
But then you will think, which 1 protest I am 
not, that I am assisted by some wicked powers.” 

“What you con make her do,” said the as¬ 
tonished king, “I am content to look upon. 
What you can make her speak, I am content to 
hear; for it is as easy to make lfer speak as 
move.” 

Paulina then ordered some slow and solemn 
music, which she had prepared for the purpose, 
to strike up; and to the amazement of all the 
beholders, the statue came down lVom off the 
pedestal, and threw its arms around Leontes’s 
neck. The statue then began to speak, praying 
for blessings on her husband, and on her child, 
the newly found Perdita. 

No wonder that the statue hung upon Leon¬ 
tes’s neck, and blessed her husband and her 
child. No wonder; for the statue was indeed 
Hermione herself, the real, the lWing queen. 

Paulina had falsely reported to the king the 
death of Hermione, thinking that the only means 
to preserve her royal mistress’s life; and with 
the good Paulina, Hermione had lived ever 
since, never choosing Leontes should know she 
was living, till she heard Perdita was found; 
for though she had long forgiven the injuries 


which Leontes had done to herself, she could 
not pardon his cruelty to his infant daughter. 
His dead queen thus restored to life, his lost 
daughter found, the long-sorrowing Leontes 
could scarcely support the excess of his own 
happiness. 

Nothing but congratulations and affectionate 
speeches were heard on all sides. Now the de¬ 
lighted parents thanked prince Florizel for loving 
their lowly-seeming daughter; and now they 
blessed the good old shepherd for preserving 
their child. Greatly did Camillo and Paulina 
rejoice, that they had lived to see so good an end 
of all their faithful services. 

And, as if nothing should be wanting to com¬ 
plete this strange and unlooked-for joy, king 
Polixenes himself now entered the palace. 

When Polixenes first missed his son and Ca¬ 
millo, knowing that Camillo had long wished to 
return to Sicily, he conjectured he should find 
the fugitives here; and, following them with all 
speed, he happened to arrive just at this, the 
happiest moment of Leontes’s life. 

Polixenes took a part in the general joy; he 
forgave his iViend Leontes the unjust jealousy 
he had concoived against him, and they once 
more loved each other with all the warmth of 
their first boyish friendship. And there was no 
fear that Polixenes would now oppose his Son’s 
marriage with Perdita. She was no “sheep- 
hook” now, but the heiress of the crown ot 
Sicily. 

Thus have we seen the patient virtues of the 
long-suffering Hermione rewarded. That excel¬ 
lent lady lived many years with her Leontes and 
her Perdita, the happiest of mothers and ot 
queens. 


NONE KNEW HER NAME. • 


BY II. LOUISA CHITWOOD. 


None knew her name, they only said 
The stranger’s faoe is very fair, 

They often saw that girlish head 
Bow’d at the altar, as in prayer. 

And when the slight form sway’d and shook, 

And the sad eyes seem’d turned within, 

Reading the heart’s most secret book, 

• They doomed it penance for some sin. 

None knew her name, they saw her stand 
Oft in the gloaming’s waning gold, 

Pressing her heart with trembling hand, 

As if its aching strings to bold. 

They felt some woo was gnawing thro’ 

Her beauteous bosom’s secret core, 

But more than this they never knew, 

Her voiceless Ups betray’d no more. 

Once, when the rose-brow'd June was rock’d to sleep, 
On the ripe summer’s fragrant breast, 

By the lone lattice she would keep 
Looking toward the far southwest 


With every rustle of a leaf, 

Her eyes would light, and pale cheek flame, 
Alas! alas! the joy was brief. 

She watch’d for one that never came. 

And paler grew she, day by day, 

Weaker and fairer, hour by hour, 

The bloom that on her thin cheek lay, 

Seem’d the pale ghost of some dead flower. 
Near and more near to heaven she grew. 

Knelt oftener at the altar, where 
Her lips seem’d heavy with the dew 
Of silent, all-prevailing prayer. 

When snows were on the casement deep, 

And darksome tempests over head. 

They found her, as if half asleep, 

With parted lips, yet worm and red, 

Her face toward the far southwest, 

Looking for one that never came— 

God knows what thoughts wore in her breast, 
But on her grave-stone was no name. 
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A CHAPTER OK DBXeS-WAKUfE. 

Ill cutting off the breadths, hare them all of pre¬ 
cisely equal length: also see that regard is paid to 
the figure running up or down, when the breadths 
are being basted, previous to running them, this 
is a matter that is frequently overlooked, even by 
experienced dress-makers. The breadths should be 
basted or pinned securely while running them, 
because a puckered skirt will spoil the appeoranoe 
of the most elegant dress. Commence running each 
breadth at the bottom, first measuring off a length 
of silk sufficient to prevent the neoessity of making 
any breaks of any sort in the seam. No back stitch 
can bo permitted, as it will show on the right side, 
especially if the material be stiff silk. The fasten¬ 
ings of the dress should be sewed on with great oare, 
so that they may last as long as the dress itself. 
Whalebones should be smoothly pared on the edges 
and ends, to prevent thorn from slipping out. 

MATERIALS. 

The materials for the intended dress must be pro¬ 
cured, and it is advisable, whenever practicable, to 
get them all at the same time. The necessary requi¬ 
sites arc the material, the lining fqr the body and 
skirt, wadding, covering, hooks and eyes or buttons, 
whalebones, silk and thread. Those are all required 
for a silk dress, and most of them for dresses of other 
fabrics. 

CUTTING THE DRESS. 

First measure off the number of breadths of the 
proper length for the skirt These must be immedi¬ 
ately sewed over the edge to prevent their ravelling 
out If tucks are intended, a proper calculation 
must be made as to their width, previous to cutting 
the breadths. Next cut out the sleeves by the paper 
pattern which you have previously provided. Dou¬ 
ble the lining ajid cut it out according to your paper 
pattern. If you design the sleeves to be cross-way 
of the cloth, see to it that it is cut exactly cross-way, 
as also should be the outside, or they will draw when 
the dress is finished. 

riTTOCQ. 

The skirt and sleeves being thus prepared, pro¬ 
ceed to take the proper measures for the front and 
back of the body, by fitting a pattern to the shape 
of the person for whom it is intended. This pattern 
may be of thick paper, or what is better thin white 
cloth. Pin the straight edge of the paper to the 
exact front of the body, letting it lie smoothly as 
possible over the bosom, and extending as fa f as the 
shoulder, where the paper may be secured by a pin. 
Lay three folds of equal breadth under the bosom, 
for biases. Pin these carefrilly, as much of the 
beauty of tbe waist depends upon them. Then 
pare out the neck, and arm, and out off the bottom 
of the waist to suit your taste, with either a long or 
short bodico. Fold over an Inch on the straight side ' 
of another piece of paper, and pin it up and down 
the back. Cut it to fit, and meet the front piece at 
exactly the side of the body. Ton will then have i 


an exact pattern of one half the waist. Cut the 
lining of the waist by the pattern thus obtained, 
and out the silk material by the lining. If the lady 
has a very fiat back, out the half all in one piece. 

8BAMIRG THE BREADTHS. 

Be sure that the skirt is quite full, as narrow skirts 
are now completely exploded. Fasten the edges of 
the breadths to your knee, or to a pincushion screwed 
to the work-table. Run the lining together in a 
similar manner, and fasten each of the outside seams 
to a corresponding one in it, after which overcast the 
top and bottom edges. An opening must be left in 
one of the seams for the pocket-hole. Having thus 
completed the skirt, to whieh flounces may be added, 
or into which tucks may be introduced, if deemed 
advisable, you proceed to make the flee yes, and trim 
them before stitching them into the waist. 

Basto securely the parts of the waist and try it on 
for the purpose of perfecting it as to its fit Then 
cord the neck, arms, and other parts. Plain sewing 
is now all that is required to finish the waist ready 
to be placed upon the skirt Turn the skirt in at the 
top till it is of the proper length, both behind, before, 
and at tbo sides. Gather or plait the skirt, aooording 
to the prevailing style in this respect 

In making flounces, be sure that they are out pre¬ 
cisely eross-wiso of the material, otherwise they will 
not hang gracefully. Sometimes fashion dictates 
straight-way flounces; they are more easily made 
than those eut cross-way, but are not so elegant, ex¬ 
cept as fashion rules. 

Tucks, with or without open-work between them, 
have an exceedingly neat appearanoe, and are sel¬ 
dom out of fashion. They are especially proper in 
white and black dresses. 

Capes to dresses are often desirable, made of tho 
same material. They are very convenient articles j 
and no great art, though a proper degree of attention, 
Is required to make them neatly. Tho lining is to 
be taoked to the silk or stuff, and the cape cut out 
by a paper pattern the siso and shape required. 
Before taking out the tacking thread, a chord should 
be run in at the edges, and these latter are to be 
turned, and the lining sewed down firmly npon them. 
Tou now take ont the thread, and ornament or leave 
the cape plain, as you please. 

It is sometimes good economy to make the sleeve 
of a dress in two separate parts, so that the lower 
portion ean bo taken off at pleasure. For an evening 
dress this is found very convenient, as when the 
under part is removed, a laoe con be placed upon tho 
short sleeve, thus giving a very dressy and tasteful 
appearance. Silk and other heavy dresses should 
be lined, but muslins and calicoes look better when 
hemmed at the bottom of tbe skirt. It is a good 
plan to set a worsted braid around the inside of the 
! bottom of nice dresses, of the same color, and pro¬ 
jecting one quarter of an inoh below the material. 
Much wear is thus avoided, and the braid ean easily 
i be replaced. 
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As this is the season for preserving, we famish 
our lady readers with a few of the most reliable re¬ 
cipes for that purpose. 

PISS-APPLES. 

Take six ripe pine-apples. Make them clean, but 
do not pare off the rind, or cut off the leaves. Put 
them, whole, into a large clean kettle. Fill it up with 
cold wafer, and boil the pine-apples till they are so 
tender that you can penetrate them all through with 
a twig from a broom. Then take them out and 
drain them. When cool remove the leaves, and pare 
off the rind. The rind and leaves being left on, 
while boiling, will preserve the flavor of the fruit 
Cut the pine-apples into slices, about half an Inch 
thick, extracting the core from the centre, so as to 
leave a hole in the middle of every slice. Weigh 
them; and to each pound allow a pound of powdered 
loaf-sugar. Cover the bottom of a large dish, or 
dishes, with a layer of the sugar. On this, place a 
layer of pine-apple slices; then a layer of sugar; 
then one of pine-apple; and so till the pine-apple 
slices ore all covered; finishing with a layer of 
sugar. Let them stand twenty-four hours. Then 
drain the slices from the syrup, and lay them in 
wide jars. Boil the syrup into a preserving-kettle, 
till the scum ceases to rise, and pour it hot upon the 
pine-apple. While still warm, cover the jars closely, 
and paste paper over them. 

QUINCES 

May be preserved in a similar manner; first boiling 
them whole, with the skin on; then peeling them, 
and extracting the cores; then slicing the quinces 
into round, thin pieces, and letting them stand 
twenty-four hours in layers of sugar. Boil the 
syrup, and pour it over the quinces, after they are 
in the jars. 

Save tho parings and cores, and also some of the 
water in which the quinces were boiled. Weigh the 
boiled cores and parings, and to each pound allow a 
half-pint of the quince-water. Set them over the 
fire, in a clean kettle, and boil them, till dissolved 
as much as possible. Then strain them through a 
linen bag. To each pint of juice allow a pound of 
loaf-8ugar, powdered. Having washed the kettle, 
put in the sugar; pour on it the quinoe-liquor; and 
boil it till it becomes a jelly. 

PICKLED TOMATOE8. 

The tomatoes should be small and not too ripe. 

Mix in a large stone jar one ounce of mustard 
and half the same quantity of cloves and black pep¬ 
per, and fill the jar half full of the best vinegar. 
Lay in the tomatoes, mixing with thorn a dozen or 
more whole onions. 

The jar should not be opened for a month, when 
the pickles will be fit for use; great care must be 
taken to close the jar well whenever pickles are 
taken out This done, they will keep a year. 

BRANDT PEACHES. 

To each pound of peaches take three-quarters of 
a pound of white sugar. Make a syrup, in half of 
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which boil the fruit, having first taken off the skin 
by scalding them in hot lye, which is made by dis¬ 
solving as muoh sal soda in boiling water as will 
make it strong enough to bear an egg. 

The peaches are to be taken out of the lye as soon 
as the skin begins to crack, and thrown into cold 
water, when they can be rubbed quite clean with a 
coerce cloth. Rinse them in fresh water, wrap them 
in a cloth to draio, and keep them covered, as on 
this depends their color. 

When the boiled peaches are cold, add to the re¬ 
mainder of the syrup the same quantity of brandy. 
Put away the peaches in it, and covor tightly. 

BASPBEBRT JAM. 

Pass the raspberries through a fine sieve to ex¬ 
tract their seeds, add to them their woight in fine, 
white sugar; boil them, and stir them over the fire 
until you can just see the bottom of tho stow pan. 

BLACKBERRY JAM. 

Boil the blackberries with half their weight of 
coarse moist sugar for three-quarters of an hour, 
keeping the mass stirred constantly. The common¬ 
est tin sauce pan will answer the purpose very welL 
The cheapness of this homely delicacy, besides its 
sanative properties, renders it particularly desirable. 
If the berries be gathered in wet weather, an hour 
will not be too long a time to boil them. 

GOOSEBERRY JAM. 

Pick and clean red gooseberries, thoroughly ripe. 
Boil them for twenty minutes, skimming them fre¬ 
quently—add brown sugar, in the proportion of one 
pound of sugar to one pound of fruit. Boil for half 
an hour after the sugar is in. Skim it, and pour it 
into earthenware jars. When cold, paper up the 
jars, and set aside in a dry, cool situation. 

STRAWBERRY AND BLACK CURRANT JAMS 

Are made in precisely the same'manner as the 
above; but instead of brown, use lump sugar. 

GREEN GAGES. 

Take gages that are perfectly ripe. Weigh them; 
and to each pound of fruit allow a pound of the 
best double-refined loaf-sugar, broken up. Put a 
layer of grape-leaves in the bottom and round the 
sides of your preserving kettle. Then put in the 
gages, interspersing them thickly with vine-leaves, 
and covering them with a thick layer. Pour in just 
enough of water to keep them from burning. Set 
the kettle over the fire, cover it, and let it simmer 
slowly till the gages are well greened. Then take 
them out, and spread them on a large dish to oool. 
Afterwards prick them in several places with a 
needle. Having washed the kettle clean, put the 
sugar into it with a very little water,—about half a 
pint to eaoh pound of sugar. Set it over the fire, 
and boil and skim it till no more scum rises. Then 
put in tho gages, and boil them half an hour. 
When done, and cold, put them into glass jars, and 
pour the syrup over them. Paste paper closely 
down over the lids of tho jars. 
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Who that has remained at a watering plaoe until 
the season broke up, does not remember the “ last 
day ?” The hurry and confusion of departure, the 
difficulty of obtaining assistance, and the impossi¬ 
bility of keeping a good temper. Sedate persons 
become flurried, nervous, crazy—and irritable, fran¬ 
tic. Nothing is touched until the last minute. The 
carriage will never come; the baggage is scattered 
in every direction. Mrs. Smith has flew to bid the 
sweet Mrs. Snigglefrith adieu, and the children are 
roaming over the house and ground. Mr. Smith 
frantically collects them, and hastens for a convey¬ 
ance. After hard labor, much persuasion, and exor¬ 
bitant inducements, he procures one, and rushes for 
his family—only to find that they waited until there 
was no hopes of his returning, and had left with 
Mrs. Snigglefrith. Smith seizes a carpet-bag, doll- 
baby and bonnet, that had been overlooked in the 
hurry, and starts in pursuit. Just as he reaches the 
wharf, the boat puts out; his signals are unnoticed; 
Mrs. Smith swoons; the ohildren yell; and Smith 
tears bis hair in agony. Suoh is one of the many 
incidents on the “Last day.” 

Genius, Talent, and Tact are often confounded, 
and are frequently employed to express the same 
thought. Genius may be defined, a certain faculty 
which is without knowledge or experience or effort. 
It is something more than mere rapture; it is a high 
capacity under the power of inspiration; the flash 
of noble thoughts rushing suddenly on the brain, 
but shaped into perfection by the spirit of order and 
art. Genius works from within, outward, and is its 
own end, and then goes abroad for an audience. 

Talent, however, is something practical in its ope¬ 
rations. It is solid substance; it grasps the pri¬ 
mary qualities and relation of things; it works from 
without inward.* It finds its models, methods and 
ends in society; it goes to the soul only for power 
to work, and then exists on exhibition. 

Tact is the power to control aud direct, as well as 
to realise the practical workings of common sense. 
It is the exemplification of sound judgment as con¬ 
tradistinguished from mere imagination. Tact is 
common sense, shrewdly working out the accom¬ 
plishment of a given end, subordinating and making 
others tributary to its final success. 

Life bears us on like a stream of a mighty river. 
Our boat at first glides down the narrow channel— 
through the playful murmuring of the little brook 
and the winding of its grassy borders. The trees 
shed their blossoms ovor our young heads, the flow¬ 
ers on the brink seem to gffer themselves to our 
young hands; we are happy in hope, and we grasp 
eagerly at the beauties around us—but the stream 
hurries on, and still our hands are empty. Our 
course in youth and manhood is along a wider and t 
deeper flood, amid objects more striking and magni¬ 
ficent. We are animated at the moving pictures and ! 


enjoyment and industry passing us; we are excited 
■ at some short-lived disappointment The stream 
i bears us on, and our joys and griefs are alike left 
behind us. We may be shipwrecked, we cannot be 
delayed; whether rough or smooth, the river hastens 
to its homo, till the roar of the ocean is in our ears, 
and the tossing of the waves is beneath our feet, 
and the land lessens from our eyes, and the floods 
are lifted up around us, and we take our leave of 
earth and its inhabitants, until of our further voy¬ 
age there is no witness save the infinite and eternal. 

A smile is to the female countenance what the 
sunbeam is to the landscape. It embellishes an in¬ 
ferior face, and redeems an ugly one. A smile, 
however, should not become habitual, or insipidity 
is the result; nor should the mouth break into a 
smile on one side, the other remaining passive and 
unmoved, for this imparts an air of deceit and gro¬ 
tesqueness to the face. A disagreeable smile distorts 
the lines of beauty, and is more repulsive than a 
frown. There are many kinds of smiles, each har¬ 
ing a distinctive character—some announoe good¬ 
ness and sweetness—others betray sarcasm, bitter¬ 
ness and pride—some soften the countenance by 
their languishing tenderness—others brighten it by 
their brilliant and spiritual vivacity. Gazing and 
poring before a mirror cannot aid In acquiring beau¬ 
tiful smiles half so well, as to turn the gaze inward 
to watch that the heart keeps unsullied from the re¬ 
flection of evil, and is illustrated and beautified by 
all sweet thoughts. Home may be rendered contin¬ 
ually cheerful by smiles. A man's perplexities and 
gloominess are increased a hundred fold when his 
better-half wears a scowl upon her brow. A pleas¬ 
ant wife is a rainbow set in the sky when her hus¬ 
band's mind is tossed with storms and tempests; but 
a dissatisfied and fretfhl wife in the hour of trouble 
is like one of those lowering olouds whioh keeps us 
in constant dread of a tempest. 

Bashful men are generally the soul of honor. 
Though they blush and stammer, and shrug their 
shoulders awkwardly, unable to throw forth with 
ease the thoughts that they would express, yet com¬ 
mend them to you. 

fThere are fine touches in their characters that time 
will mellow and bring out; perceptions as delioate 
as the fairest tint into the unfolded rose, and their 
thoughts are none the less refined and beautiful that 
they do not flow with impetuosity of the shallow 
streamlet 

Wc sire astonished that such men are not appre¬ 
ciated ; that ladies with really good hearts and cul¬ 
tivated intellects, will reward the gallant Sir Musta- 
chio with smiles and attentions, because he can fold 
a shawl gracefully, and bandy compliments with 
t Parisian elegance, while they will not condescend to 
look upon the worthier man, who feels for them a 
! reverence so great that his very mute glance is wor- 
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ship. The man who is bashful in (ha presence of 
ladies, is their defender when (he loose tongue of 
the slanderer would defame them ,* It is not he who 
boasts of conquests, or dares to talk glibly of fail¬ 
ings that exist in his imagination alone; his cheek 
will flush with resentment, his eye flash with anger, to 
hear the name of woman coupled with a coarse oath; 
and yet he who would die to defend them, is least 
honored by the majority of the sex. Ladies, a word 
in your ear: have you lovers, and would you possess 
a worthy husband ? Choose him whose delicacy of 
deportment, whose sense of your worth leads him to 
stand aloof, while others crowd around you. If he 
blushes, stammers even at your approach, consider 
them as so many signs of his exalted opinion of 
your sex. If he is retiring and modest, let not a 
thousand weigh him down in the balance, for de¬ 
pend upon it, with him your life will be happier 
with poverty, than with many other, surrounded by 
the splendor of palaces. 

Wb like homely women. We have always liked 
them. We do not carry the peculiarity far enough to 
include the hideous or positively ugly; but we have 
a chiralarie, enthusiastic regard for plain women. 
We never saw one who was not modest, unassuming, 
and sweet-tempered, and have seldom oome across 
one who was not virtuous, and had not a good heart. 
Made aware early in life of their want of beauty by 
the slighted attentions of the opposite sex, vanity 
and affectation never take root in their hearts; and, 
in the hope of supplying attractions which a capri¬ 
cious nature has denied, they cultivate the graces of 
the heart instead of the person, and give to the mind 
those accomplishments which the world so rarely 
appreciates in woman, but which are more lasting, 
and, in the eyes of men of sense, more highly prized 
than personal beauty. See them in the street, at 
home, or in the church, and thoy are always the 
the same; and the smile which ever lives upon the 
face is not forced there to fascinate, but is the spon¬ 
taneous sunshine reflected from a kind heart—a 
flower which takes root in the soul and blooms upon 
the lips, inspiring respect instead of passion, emo¬ 
tions of admiration instead of foelings of sensual 
regard. Plain women make good wives, good mo¬ 
thers, cheerful homes and happy husbands, and wo 
never see one bat wo thank Heaven that it has kindly 
created women of sense as well as beauty, for it is 
indeed seldom a female is found possessing both. 
To homely women we, therefore, lift our 11 tile” in re¬ 
spect ; the world will extend the same courtesy to 
beauty. 

Cheerfulness is a quality which always endear 
persons to one another. Talents may excite more 
respect, and virtues more esteem. But the respect 
is apt to be distinct, and the esteem cold. But it is 
otherwise with cheerfulness. It endears a man to 
the heart—not the intellect or the imagination. 
There is a kind of reciprocal diffuseness about this 
quality that recommends its possessor by the effect 
it produces. There is a mellowed radiance in the 
light it sheds on all social intercourse, which per¬ 
vades the soul to a depth that the blaze of the intel¬ 
lect can never reach. The cheerful man is a double 


blessing—a blessing to himself and to the world 
around him. In his own character, his good nature 
is the clear blue sky of his own heart, on which, 
every star of talent shines out more dearly. To 
others he carries an atmosphere of joy and hope and 
encouragement wherever he moves. His own cheer¬ 
fulness becomes infectious, and his associates lose 
their moroseness and their gloom in the amber 
colored light of the benevolence he casts around him. 
It is true that cheerfulness is not always happiness. 
The face may glow in smiles while the heart “ runs 
in coldness and darkness below,” but cheerfulness is 
the best external indication of happiness that wo 
have, and it enjoys this advantage over almost every 
other quality that the counterfeit Is as valuable to 
society as the reality. It answers as a medium of 
public circulation, full as well as true coin. A mac 
is worthy of all praise, whatever may be bis private 
griefs, who does not intrude them on the happiness* 
of his friends, but constantly contributes his quota 
of cheerfulness to the general public enjoyment. 
u Every heart knows its own bitterness,” but let the 
possessor of that heart take heed that he does not 
distil it into his neighbor’s cup and thus poison bis 
felicity. 

Ikgr atxtudb is the greatest of all human failings. 
Poverty and its privations are hard enough to bear— 
toil, aud care, and want wear down the body and 
bring premature old age; but neglect blights the 
soul, destroys energy, and makes us cold and heart¬ 
less. There axe many struggling amid adverse cir¬ 
cumstances to gain an honorable standing, but what 
hopes will be scattered, what warm feelings chilled, 
ere the weary, desponding soul attains the objects 
for which it labors. There are those who kindly 
give the cheering word, and extend the helping hand 
to the poor aspiring one, while there are others who 
look coldly on or wisely shake their heads and pre¬ 
dict no good. Many such there are who, whon suc¬ 
cess has crowned the efforts of the battler, and their 
assistance no longer needed, are foremost with their 
homage and congratulations. Out,upon selfishness, 
deceit, baseness, and the airs people give themselves 
in proportion to their wealth ajid standing. One 
truthful and candid mind is of more worth than a 
universe without 

Pat as tou go is the philosopher’s stone, from 
which all can realize the most bonificent results. 
Here lies the great secret of success, and the stream 
which ever leads to ftrtune. It cannot fail to end 
in prosperity, although those who practice it may 
not obtain wealth rapidly. The man who pays as 
he goes, and has nothing but the olothes he has on, 
and the moal he is eating, that he can call his own, 
—how much poorer is be than his neighbor who 
keeps a carriage and a servant, and lives in splen¬ 
dor, and owes more than he con ever pay? The 
latter, one will say, enjoys all the money that bis 
splendor represents. That is very much a matter 
of taste. We should not enjoy it. Widows and or¬ 
phans will weep when be dies, not because 1 he has 
gone, but because bis estate only pays twenty cento 
on the dollar. " Pay as you go,” and leave no un¬ 
pleasant business for your executors to transact It 
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la not gratifying for tho widow to have your debts 
to settle, and children oome by degrees to think 
less of their deceased father, when bills are pre¬ 
sented that cannot be met by his assets. Your ac¬ 
count book will be a model of simplicity. Your 
mind will be easier; and your "Graham” will be 
paid for. You can look it full in the free, and en¬ 
joy its oontents, withont thinking that eaoh volume 
assumes the form of a bill. We say again, let "Pay 
as you go,” be your motto. 

A gentleman, who being unable to swim but lit¬ 
tle, ventured too fur out, and became exhausted. 
His alarm was great; and, after making strenuous, 
but ill-directed efforts to regain the shore, he 
shouted for assistance, and then sank, as he sup¬ 
posed, to rise no more. The noise of the water in 
his ears was at first horrible, and the idea of death 
—and such a death—terrific in the extreme. He 
felt himself sinking as if for an age, and descent, it 
seemed, would have no end. But this frightftil 
state passed away. His senses became steeped in 
the light Innumerable and be&utiftil visions pre¬ 
sented themselves to his Imagination. Luminous 
serial shapes accompanied him through embowering 
groves of graceful trees; while soft music, as if 
breathed from their leaves, moved his spirit to vo¬ 
luptuous repose. Marble oolonades, light groups of 
angelio beings, gorgeously plumaged birds, golden 
fish that swam in purple waters, and glistening 
fruit ttiat bung from latticed arbors, were seen, ad¬ 
mired and passed. Then the vision changed, and 
he saw, as if in a wide field, the acts of his own 
being, from the first dawn of memory to the moment 
when bo first entered the water. They were all 
grouped and ranged in the Order of succession of 
their happening, and he read the whole volume of 
existence in a glance. • • • From this condi¬ 

tion of beatitude—at least, these were the last 
sensations he could remember—he awoke to con¬ 
sciousness, and consequently to pain, agony and 
disappointment. 

A Sister's Low is inexpressible, touching and 
endearing. Her heart is a realm of pure and un¬ 
earth iy affections, and happy should that brother be 
to whom she clings through the changing scanes of 
the blighting world. She has been his companion 
in childhood, she watched the developement of his 
mind and person, she has admonished him when 
wrong, and smiled upon bis triumphs, she has peo¬ 
pled his mind with the beautiftal treasures of her 
own, she has taught him those virtues which will 
render him a useful member of society, prepare him 
fbr death and embalm his memory when he has 
passed away. Sooner can you hind the free wind 
that seal up the springs of such mysterious affec¬ 
tions. They will flow on, and the desert and cave 
cannot forget their progress. And as sorrow and 
misfortune strip from life its charms, and dreams, 
there is one recollection that will come like music to 
a brother's heart—that will thrill upon its darkened 
and troubled depths with a strange sweet melody, and 
bring up scenes of home and childhood, long nnre- 
membered. It is tho recollection of a sister's love. 


The Chinese Language is composed of far less 
wordB than any other, and presents some of the 
most remarkable phenomena in philology. It is 
not an old language in a state of decay, bat an in¬ 
fant language, stinted or arrested in the first stage 
of developement. It was probably written at an 
earlier perioi of its existence than any other. It is 
the LiUipnt of languages, tho early invention of 
writing having acted upon it as the Chinese ban¬ 
daging does upon the feet of tho Chinese female. 
This remarkable language, as spoken, has no more 
than four hundred and fifty words, which, by alight 
variations of tones, are increased to twenty-two hun¬ 
dred and three. Yet the Chinese converse with each 
other freely and upon all subjects; and in writing 
they use no less than thirty thousand six hundred 
characters; that is to say each spoken word has, say 
from twenty to two hundred methods of representa¬ 
tion, according to the various meanings which it 
has, precisely as the English words rite, right, write, 
wright , are written differently, while, as a spoken 
word, they are all one. 

Occupation is the mystery of contentment Those 
who work hard seldom yield themselves entirely up 
to fancied or real sorrow. When grief Bits down, 
folds its hands and mournfully feeds upon its own 
tears, weaving the dim shadows, that a little exer¬ 
tion might sweep away, into a funeral pall, the 
strong spirit is shorn of its might, and sorrows bo- 
come our master. When troubles flow upon you 
dark and heavy, toil not with tho waves, wrestle not 
with the torrent; rather seek, by occupation, to di¬ 
vert the dark waters that threaten to overwhelm 
you into a thousand channels which the duties of 
life always present. Before you dream of it, those 
waters will fertilize the presout, and give birth to 
fresh flowers that may brighten the future—flowers 
that will become pure and holy in the sunshine 
which penetrates to the path of duty in spite of 
every obstacle. Grief, after all, is but a selfish feel¬ 
ing, and most selfish is the man who yields himself 
to the indulgence of any pastime .which brings no 
joy to his fellow-man. 

Love is bright and beautiful when it is pure and 
innooent—how mysteriously does it etberealize every 
feeling, and concentrate every wild and bewildering 
impulse of the heart. Love—holy and mysterious 
love—it is the garland spring of life—the dream of 
the heart—the poetry of nature. Its song is heard 
in the rnde hut of the poor, as well as the gorgeous 
palace of the rich—its flames embellish the solitude 
of the forest, and the thronged haunts of busy life, 
and its light imparts a brilliancy to every heart, no 
matter what may be its condition. 

True politeness springs from a sense of duty, 
from a truly benevolent heart, that yearns for the 
bestowal of sympathy and good-will, and studies the 
feelings of others as well as its own. 

The habits OP life, like a stream, acquire force 
as they flow. A small obstruction will turn their 
channel near the fountain, but as they approach 
oooi n no human firill can change their course. 
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The credulity of our nation seems remarkable, 
especially when we consider the large amounts 
which are appropriated to common schools, and the 
natural smartness which, as a nation, we pride our¬ 
selves on, it Is rather an extraordinary, not to say 
mortifying fact, that there is so much belief in hum¬ 
bugs among us. The fact is, most persons like to be 
astonished; they like to wonder at things which 
they are not far-sighted enough to see through; nor 
do they grow wise by experience, but allow them¬ 
selves to be humbugged again and again. In the 
wonders of scienoe, in the miracles which the pro¬ 
gress of human knowledge and intellect Is daily 
working, such persons place little faith. They are 
skeptical in regard to matters like these, whilst in 
the veriest nonsense of supernaturalism, they are 
firm believers, and the most open and daring at¬ 
tempts on the part of knaves and charlatans to de¬ 
ceive them, find them ready and willing victims. 
There is no credulity, however far removed from the 
pale of common sense, no scheme or theory however 
wild and visionary, that does not find followers to 
uphold and support it. By what right do we won- 
dor at the simplicity of our forefathers in putting 
faith in witchcraft, when clairvoyance; second sight, 
astrology, et id omne genu*, delude us in spite of our 
boasted enlightenment Our newspapers are filled 
with the advertisements of those who pretend to 
read the future in tho stars. Herr Smith, from Ger¬ 
many and Madame Brown, from Franoe, for the rea¬ 
sonable sum of fifty cents, or a dollar, will tell you 
everything you wish to know, and relieve you of 
every ill that flesh is heir to, and that these peoplo 
are supported, is evident, from the fact that they in¬ 
crease. But deceptions of a far graver character, 
from the consequences that they entail, flourish 
among us. For the last few years, men have been 
crazy on tho subject of knockings, table-tippings, 
and other marvels, supposed by many to be the work 
of spiritual agents. Weak minds were imposed on 
to a frightful extent—frightful, we say, for in some 
cases, men lost the little reason they possessed, and 
became the inmates of insane asylums. Those whom 
education and associations should have placed far 
above its influence, became its victims, and the 
infatuation spread like the plague. 

False honor, like false religion, is worse than none. 
They both lead to destruction, and are deprecated 
by all good men. The one is a relic of the barbar¬ 
ous ages—the other is somewhat older, having first 
been imposed on old mother Eve, by the devil. 

That duelling Bbould be tolerated in this land, is 
as astonishing, as it is humiliating and disgraceful. 
And that the murderer should afterwards be coun¬ 
tenanced, and even caressed, and honored with places 
of publio trust and emolument; is shocking to every 
man, who has a proper sense of moral obligations. 
He who can calmly make up his mind to take the 
life of his fellow man, on the field of false honor, is 
an enemy to God and the human race, and if he 
succeeds in his cowardly purpose, should be treated 
as an outlaw, and have the mark of Cain branded, 
in biasing capitals, on his blood-stained forehead. 
The man who has not genuine courage enough to re¬ 


fuse a challenge, forfeits his native dignity, insult* 
Deity, violates reason, betrays the trust reposed in 
him by his great Creator, and is guilty of prolonging 
this barbarous practice. By refusing, he punishes 
him who seeks his life, in the severest manner. 
The man who refuses the first challenge, is seldom 
annoyed with a second. Those who are known to 
be opposed to this hellish practice, are not interfered 
with by the gentlemen “ bears ” of false honor. Let 
publio opinion, uniformly and universally, point the 
finger of withering scorn at the duellist—this 
would do more to cure him of his fighting mania, 
than any other thing, except the want of subjects. 

Dignified and sensible answers to challenges, in¬ 
flict severer wounds than to be shot with the blue 
pill. Here is one, “ Sir, Your desire to have me shoot 
you, cannot be complied with. My father taught 
me, when a boy, never to waste powder on game not 
worth bringing home.** Another, “Sir, I am op¬ 
posed to murder in any form—of course, I cannot 
consent to shoot you, or volunteer to be shot myselfi 
To gratify your strong desire for burning powder, 
mark out my full length portrait on a barn—if you 
can hit that, consider me shot, and your honor vin¬ 
dicated/’ Another, “ Sir, I fear not your sword, 
but the sword of God’s anger. I dare venture my 
life in a good cause, but cannot venture my soul in 
a bad one. I will charge upon the cannon’s mouth 
for my country, but I want oourage to storm beU.” 

The following instance of a spy being outwitted 
by royalty is highly amusing: “ After the restora¬ 
tion in 18U, among the titled followers of Napoleon, 
who were the most anxious to obtain employment at 
the court of Louis XVIII., none showed more ser¬ 
vility and assiduity to accomplish his purpose than 
Fouche Due d’Otranto. He at last had a private 
interview with the king, when he expressed his de¬ 
sire to dedicate his life to his service. Louis re¬ 
plied; “You have occupied under Bonaparte a 
situation of great trust, which must have given you 
opportunities of knowing every thing that passed, 
and of gaining an insight into the characters of men 
in public life, which could not easily occur to others. 
Were I to decide on attaching you to my person, I 
should previously expect, that you would frankly 
inform me what were the measures, and who were 
the men, that you employed in those days to obtain 
your information. I do not allude to my stay at 
Verona, or at Mittau, I was then surrounded by 
numerous adherents, but at Hartwell, for instance, 
were you then well acquainted with what passed 
under my roof?” “ Yes, sir, every day the motions 
of your majesty were made known to me.” “Eh, 
what, surrounded as I was by trusted friends, who 
could have betrayed me? Who thus abused my 
confidence ? I insist on your naming him immedi¬ 
ately.” “ Sire, you urge me to say what must wound 
your majesty’s heart.” “ Speak, sir, kings are but 
too subject to be deceived.” “ If you command it, 
sir, I must own that I was in correspondence with 
the Due d’Aumont.” “What! De Pienne, who 
possessed my entire confidence ? I must acknow¬ 
ledge,” added the king, with a malicious smile, “ he 
was very poor, he had many expenses, and living is 
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▼wry dear in England. Well, then, M. Fouche, it 
was I that dictated to him (hose letters which yon 
received every week, and I gave np to him 12,000 fr. 
ontof the 48,000 fr. which yon so regularly remitted 
to obtain an exact acoonnt of all that was passing 
in my family/' These words terminated the audi¬ 
ence, and the duke retired in confusion. 

Good humor is the clear blue sky of the soul, on 
which every star of talent will shine more clearly, 
and the sun of genius encounter no vapors in his 
passage. It is (he most exquisite beauty of a fine 
face; a redeeming grace in a homely one. It is the 
green of a landscape, harmonizing in every color, 
mellowing the light, and softening the hues of tbo 
dark; or like the flute in a full concert of instru¬ 
ments, a sound, not at first discovered by the oar, 
and filling up the breaks in the concord with its 
deep melody. 

The chances of success nr business are much 
lees numerous and far more uncertain than persons 
are generally willing to allow. It is an astonishing 
fact, that in our large cities there are not three out 
of one hundred merchants and traders who acquire 
independence. This is not merely a bare assertion, 
but has been ascertained and admitted by the high¬ 
est authorities. Statistics have been taken of the 
probable chances of success in Boston, New York, 
and Philadelphia, and show the startling result that 
not more than two per cent, of the first doss mer¬ 
chants, ultimately, retire in an independence, even 
after having submitted to the usual ordeal of failure. 
Those facts should check the avidity with which 
young men crowd tboso avenues in life, where there 
is a chanco of acquiring a sudden and rapid fortune; 
and should guard them from forming too high an¬ 
ticipations of prosperity, which are almost certain 
to end in disappointment. A few acquire the object 
of their pursuit, but the mass sink into obscurity and 
insignificance. Cultivate a taste for Agriculture. 
An industrious, temperate, and frugal farmer can 
hardly do otherwise than prosper; and small gains, 
gradually accumulated, are safer and surer than 
large profits and sudden fortunos. The lot of the 
merchant is one of great labor and anxiety, com¬ 
pared to that of the iarmer; be labors harder, bis 
life is shorter, and he is less sure of a competency 
in bis old age. 

Intemperance, in a business point of view, is a 
habit that is almost certain to result in failure. Even 
the moderate use of alcoholic stimulants to the man 
whose business requires a clear intellect and constant 
prudence, is attended with danger. It clouds the 
perception, and creates a feeling of boldness and 
recklessness, that may, in a moment, thwart the 
best laid plans of years. The business man who in¬ 
dulges at all in artificial stimulants can never be 
sure of himself. One glass at certain times will pro¬ 
duce more intoxication than five at other times. Oc¬ 
casional periods of excess, though more disgusting, 
are less dangerous than habitual tippling, provided 
the debauchee takes the precaution to transfer his 
business in the moantime to another, and not to re¬ 
sume it until every drop is purged from the system. 


In all eases, however, the effect is gradually to un¬ 
dermine energy, to impair moral principle, to pro¬ 
voke an irritability of the system which renders us 
liable to be impolite to customers, and to quarrel in 
unguarded moments with those with whom it is our 
interest to be the most friendly. A clear head, 
sound mind, and pure judgment, are both requisite 
and necessary in all business transactions; and al 
who would sucoeed, should be careful to avoid in¬ 
dulging in excesses of any description: 

Thb Courtship of the Grand Duke Nicholas 
was rather singular, and happened in this wise:— 
About the year 1816, he came to Berlin to see if one 
of the Prussian Princesses would suit him, and the 
Princess Charlotte was given to understand by her 
parents that if ho should take a fancy to her, they 
would have no objection to her returning the pen¬ 
chant. The time originally fixed for the expiration 
of the Grand Duke’s stay had come, and he was 
seated at supper on bis last evening, next to the 
Princess Charlotte, when he abruptly told her that 
he must leave Berlin the next day. He hoped to 
surprise her into some demonstration of feeling on 
the oocosion, but her maidenly pride withheld her 
from making more than some very say-nothing re¬ 
mark in acknowledgment. The Grand Duke there¬ 
upon soon assumed another plan of operations; 
knowing that, howover little the eyes of the com¬ 
pany might be actually fixed on him and liis fair 
neighbor, they were, nevertheless, the object of 
goneral observation, he commenced telling her, but 
in an apparently unotubarrassed manner, and play¬ 
ing with a ring of his the while, that be had devoted 
himself during bis short stay there to making him¬ 
self acquainted with her character and disposition, 
etc., and that he had found in her every quality that 
he believed best calculated to make him happy in 
wedded life, etc.; but, as they two were at that mo¬ 
ment the object of scrutiny to many present, he 
would not press her for any reply to his overtures, 
but if it was agreeable to her that he Bhould prolong 
his stay at her father’s court, she would, perhaps, 
have the goodness to take up tho ring he had in his 
band. The ring he then, apparently while playing 
with the two objects, thrust into the roll of bread 
lying on the table before him, and went on, seem¬ 
ingly in all eang'froid, with his supper. With an 
equal appearance of unconcern, the Princess pre¬ 
sently put out her hand, and took op the roll, as if 
mistaking it for her own bread, and, unnoticed by 
the company, withdrew the ring, and put it on her 
own hand. The rest requires no narration. 

Keep In good humor. It is not great calamities 
that embitter existence; it is the petty vexations, 
the small jealousies, the little disappointments, the 
“minor miseries,” that make the heart heavy and 
the temper sour. Don't let them. Anger is a pu* 
waste of vitality. It helps nobody, and hinder 
everybody. It is always disgraceful, except in rai 
cases when it is kindled by seeing wrong done to 
another; and even that “noble rage" seldom mends 
the matter. Keep In good humor. 
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Canary Birds are delightful, pleasant compan¬ 
ions ; always charming the ear with their melodies; 
and filling up the intervals with their lively move¬ 
ments. It may not be amiss to give a few hints to 
those who would like to keep canaries, but do not 
know how to manage them. Put them in roomy 
cages, of wood and plain wire. Painted metal 
cages are injurious, as the birds pick off the paint 
and eat it, when they become sick. Feed them upon 
canary and rape seed, and water, and now and then 
a slice of apple, and a lottuco, or cabbage leaf. 
Strew coarse, brown sand on the bottom of the cage, 
and hang a piece of cuttle fish in the cage, for 
cleaning their beaks and crops. In very hot weather 
give them a small dish of water to bathe in. In 
September and October the birds moult; at such 
times a little maw seed, with a pinch of saffron in 
their water, is beneficial. They begin to breed 
about the middle of March, or the first of April. In 
Europe, it is customary to place one male with two 
females, when they do much better than with only 
one female. Clean out the cages twice a week, and 
three broods a year are easily obtained. More than 
that would not be good for anything. If the bird is 
very uneasy, frequently picking itself, it is troubled 
with lice, from the dirtiness of the cage. Clean the 
cage thoroughly, and rub a little common flour un¬ 
der the bird's wings. In two hours it will be freed 
from them. If it should ruffle its feathers, and 
draw itself into a fuzzy ball, a little saffron in the 
water will relieve it. 

When you mate birds, give them a little willow 
basket, which you can obtain at the seed stores, a 
little cotton, a lock of wool, and a little Manilla 
hemp, and they will soon begin to build their nest. 
When the nest is completed, the female will lay an 
egg every morning until there are four or five in the 
nest, when she will commence setting. In thirteen 
or fourteen days the young are hatched. Until they 
nan crack seed, which will be in about four or five 
weeks, they will require to be fed on hard boiled 
eggs. One-third of an ogg crumbled fine, should be 
placed in a small cup, and put into the cage every 
morning until the young can foed themselves. By 
following these few simple directions, you may in¬ 
crease your stock of birds almost at will, and you 
may rely upon it, for your slight care they will 
repay you with pleasure and amusement a hundred 
fold. _ 

How it feels to be hanged, is thus described by 
an acquaintance of Lord Bacon, who meant to hang 
himself only partially, lust his footing, and was cut 
down at the lost extremity, having nearly paid for 
his curiosity with his life. He declared that he felt 
no pain, and the only sensation was the fire below 
bi$ eyes, which changed first to black and then to 
sky-blue. These colors are even a source of plea¬ 
sure. A Captain Montagnac, who was hanged in 
France during the religious wars, and rescued from 
the gibbet at the intercession of Viscount Turenne, 
complained that having lost all pain in an instant, 
he bad been taken from a light, the charm of which 
defied all description. Another criminal, who es¬ 
caped by the breaking of a cord, said that, after a 


second suffering, a fire appeared, and across it the 
most beautiful avenue of trees. Henry VI., of 
France, sent bis physician to question him, and 
when mention was made of pardon, the man ans¬ 
wered ooolly that it was not worth the asking. The 
uniformity of the descriptions renders it useless to 
multiply instances. They fill pages in every book 
of medical jurisprudence. All agree that the unea¬ 
siness is quite momentary, and that a pleasurable 
feeling succeeds, and colors of various hues start up 
before the sight, and that, these having been gazed 
on for a short space, the rest is oblivion. The mind 
averted from the reality of the situation, is engaged 
in scenes the most remote from that which fills the 
eye of the spectator—the vile rabble, the hideous 
gallows, and the struggling form that swings In the 
air. 

Marriage in the East is considered the most 
brilliant era in a man's life, so much so, that the heart¬ 
iest congratulations you can offer a young man, or 
the warmest manner of returning him thanks for 
any favor or kindness conferred by him, is to wish 
him a speedy marriage. Inshalla ni/rah minnak ! 
We hope to be made glad by you, that is, get you 
married! is a congratulation always on the lips ot 
an Arab. In thanking parents who have sons, the 
warmest manner of expressing your sentiments is to 
wish them the happiness of seeing their sons mar¬ 
ried. No compliments are paid to the daughters— 
they being considered inferior to the sons; so much 
so, that the cold return for any kindness rendered by 
a young lady, is to wish her the happiness of seeing 
her brothers married. 

The love of boys is so great among these people 
that a man is usually called after his first-born “Abu 
Hanna,” . “Abu JButros,” “the Father of John,” 
“the Father of Peter,"—a custom which extends to 
the wife also, who may be called “ Imm Hanna” 
“the Mother of John," thus reversing, the patro- 
nymical law. 

It is a matter of sorrow to a wedded pair if they 
have no children; and their friends’, in order to 
mitigate their woe, generally give them the title 
of an imaginary being yet to be born. 

A daughter is no consolation. Paronts never take 
the name of their daughters; indeed, the birth of a 
daughter is looked upon rather in the light of a mis¬ 
fortune than otherwise. The mother looks dejected, 
and the father seems as if he were quite ashamed of 
himself. Had thoy a son, the house would be be¬ 
sieged by friends and acquaintances to congratulate 
the happy pair on such an event, and hope they may 
lire to see him married. Not so, however, if a 
daughter is born; in that cose none but intimate 
friends call, and if they allude to the newly-horn 
babe, it is with a view of consoling the unhappy 
pair. 

A single pound of flaxen thread, intended for 
the finest specimen of French lace, is valued at six 
hundred dollars, and the length of the thread is 
about two hundred and twenty-six miles. One 
pound of this thread is more valuable than two 
pounds of gold. 
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Ths Dxxd Littib Ofvtcs is a general depository 
for miscellaneous matter. We reoently paid a visit 
to this department, and will give a slight synopsis 
of the sights. Some venerable, gray haired olerks 
were hard at work upon the last quarter's returns. 
One was opening the mail bags and sorting the 
packages ; and others were opening and distributing 
the letters. They wore long white aprons, and were 
seated at wide deal tables. Missives of all sises, 
shapes and characters—with every variety of dress, 
color of ink, and figure of postmark, were passing 
through their hands; now it was a dun, now a note, 
and now a letter with a heavy black seal. It seemed 
to matter little to the clerks what they were hand¬ 
ling. From long habit they open them mechani¬ 
cally, and fling them aside with scarce a glance at 
their contents. Here comes up, enclosed in an em¬ 
bossed envelopo, a daintily-mottoed, sweetly-seen ted, 
nicely folded epistle, filled from beginning to end 
with most elegant specimens of crow-quill penman¬ 
ship. Tou can just catch the address: “ Miss An¬ 
gelin* A-." Ah! Bliss Angelina, what a 

treasure you missed that time, and what sweating | 
and perplexities it cost the poor devil who penned 
itl What mendings of pens, and crampings of 
fingers, and rackings of brain, and oonsultings of 
“ complete letter writers!” and all for what ? For 
nil !—for the pleasure of having it inspected by an 
elderly clerk—a man who "pishes!" and "pshaws!" 
at it—who holds it contemptuously between his 
thumb and finger, and thrusting his nail under the 
seal, tears it rudely open— that letter!—and having 
satisfied himself that it oontains nothing valuable , 
tossed it with speed into the same reoeptaole with 
foolscap business letters, dirty catalogues, and last 
year’s grocers* circulars. Strange that a man of 
lettert should have so little taste! Ah! he means to 
deserve our better opinion. He is examining the 
letter with much interest It is a dirty, awkwardly 
folded affair, and sealed with a villainous red wafer, 
but it oontains an enclosure—a little oblong bit of 
thin, whity-brown paper. It bears divers marks 
and figures that are curious, apparently, for the two 
clerks get their heads together, and eye it with great 
intensity. It’s a poor, miserable, dirty rag in itself, 
but it has amiable relations. Its connections under 
different aliases, as "tin,” "pewter,” "mopusses,” 
"chink,” "putty,” "rocks," etc., are widely known 
and universally respected. It represents money, 
and the man handles it tenderly and puts it in a 
box. 

Judging from the whimsical medley of articles in 
store at the department, taken from letters, it would 
appear that the good people of the United States in¬ 
dulge pretty enlarged ideas as to what constitutes 
"mailable matter.” Anything under a four post 
bedstead, seems to be the understanding. Here are 
deeds for land, sheet-bread, portions of a galvanic 
battery, daguerreotypes, patterns of doth, fishing 
tackles, (portable rods,) gloves, silks, Brandretb’s 
18 


pills, eotton socks, whole tea sets, (miniature ones,) 
ink powders, Greek testaments, " French without a 
master,” Shaen sods, Gillofs pens, specimens of 
minerals, locks of hair—red, yellow, brown and 
black—sheet musio, nail gimlets, ladies’ findings, 
muslins, linens, and poplins, chemisett#, collarettes 
and parasoletts, drugs and medicines, pin-cushions, 
bead-bags, breastpins and purses, drawings in India 
ink, samples of wood, prayer books, James’ last 
novo], "with a hero that ought to have been seen,” 
numbers of pictorial bible, "Mysteries of New 
York,” night-caps, sewing silk, embroidered slippers, 
eto.; indeed, an attempt at enumerating the articles 
is perfectly fa tile. " Items” soon got tired of that, 
and fell to wondering how such crockery could get 
into Uucle Sam’s mails under the head of letters. 
The new law, requiring the pre-payment of letters, 
is, however, a pretty effective veto upon such mat¬ 
ter; and, unless the law should be repealed, the 
present collection of odds and ends is not likely to 
be increased much, but will be preserved as a curi¬ 
ous relic of the past. 

Editors, like other shrewd men, must live with 
their eyes and ears open. A good story is told of 
one who started a paper in a western village. Tho 
town was infested by gamblers, whose presence was 
a source of annoyance to the citizens, who told the 
editor that if he did not come out against them they 
would not patronise his paper. He roplied that he 
would give them a "smashor” next day. Suro 
enough, his next issue oontained the promised 
" smasher,” and on the following morning the re* 
doubtable editor, with scissors in band, was seated in 
his sanctum cutting out news, when in walked a large 
man with a club in his band, and demanded to know 
if the editor was in. " No, sir,” was the reply, " he 
has stepped out Take a seat, and read the papers; 
he will return in a minute.” Down sat the indig¬ 
nant man of cards, crossed his legs, with his olub 
between them, and commenced reading a paper. In 
the mean time the editor quietly vamosed down 
stairs, and at the landing below be met another ex* 
cited man with a cudgel in his hand, who asked him 
if the editor was in. " Yes, sir,” was the prompt 
response; " you will find him seated up stairs read¬ 
ing a newspaper. The latter on entering the room, 
with a furious oath commenced a violent assault 
upon the former, which was resisted with equal fe¬ 
rocity. The fight was continued until they bad 
both rolled to the foot of the stairs, and pounded 
each other to their hearts' oontent 

Kmo Jaxxs used to say, that he nevor knew a 
modest man make his way in a court: repeating this 
expression one day, a David Floyd, who was then 
In waiting at his majesty*! elbow, replied bluntly, 
" Pray, Sir, whose fault is that?” The king stood 
corrected, and was silent 
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Some tsars ago, two young and enterprising 
fellows, brothers, went to Jamaica. They were by 
trade blacksmiths. Finding, soon after their arri¬ 
val, that they coaid do nothing without a little mo¬ 
ney to begin with, but that, with four or five hun¬ 
dred dollars, they might be able, with industry, to 
make a fortune, they hit upon the following novel 
and ingenious expedient: One of them stripped the 
other naked, shaved him close, and blackened him 
from head to foot. This being done, be took him to 
one of the negro dealers, who, after viewing and 
approving his stout athletlo appearance, advanced 
five hundred dollars upon the bill of sale, and prided 
himself on the purchase, supposing him to be one 
of the finest negroes on the island. The same even¬ 
ing this new manufactured negro made his escape to 
his brother, washed himself clean, and resumed his 
former appearance. Rewards were in vain offered 
in handbills, pursuit was eluded, and discovery, by 
care and precaution, rendered impracticable. The 
brothers, with the money, commenced business, and 
actually returned home, not many years since, with a 
fortune of several thousand dollars. Previous, how¬ 
ever, to their departure from the island, they waited 
upon tho gentleman from whom they had received 
the money, and recalling the circumstance of the 
negro to* bis recollection, paid him the principal and 
interest, with thanks. 

Augustus Caesar entrusted his friend Fulvius 
with a secret of some moment He told it to his 
wife; she related it to Livia, and from hor it came 
again to her husband, the emperor. The next morn¬ 
ing. Fulvius, as usual, attended to salute the empe¬ 
ror, using the customary term of “Hail Cwsar!" 
“ Farewell Fulvius," returned the emperor, which is 
what was said to the dying. Fulvius went home, 
and calling to his wife, “ Cmsar," said he, “ knows 
I revealed his secret to you, and has sentenced me to 
die." “And you deserve it,” she replied, “you 
ought to have known a woman's inability to keep a 
secret; but, however, I will go beforo you." Having 
said this, she stabbed herself. Bo much less pain is 
there to a woman in death, than in keeping a secret 

Earl Percy, who commanded a regiment of foot 
in Ireland, after many rubs and hints in the news¬ 
papers, consented to give the officers in garrison a 
dinner; which he did at a tavern, ordering it for 
fifty persons, at eighteen-pence per head. Tho offi¬ 
cers, hearing this, were resolved to show him the 
superior generosity of their own minds; for which 
purpose they went to the tavern keeper, and desired 
him to prepare the dinner at one guinea per head, 
and they would make up the difference. When the 
company were called into the eating room, they 
found a first course of all that the season could af¬ 
ford, a second still more costly, and a dessert of the 
most expensive kind. The Earl was astonished, and 
this astonishment grew greater when Champnigne, 
Burgundy, and other the most costly wines appeared 
on the board: but he foared to make a remark. 
The company drank his health, admired the splen¬ 
dor and magnificence of the entertainment, which 
they said was worthy the house of Percy; and so 


well did they enjoy it, that they sat to the bottle un¬ 
til eight the next morning, breaking and spilling 
more than they drank, in order to swell the amount 
The Earl retired early, sent for the landlord, and 
asked him the meaning of such a dinner. The land¬ 
lord telling the truth, bis lordship appeared muoh 
ashamed of his penurious conduct, desired the whole 
bill to be brought in next day, and with a sigh dis¬ 
charged it 

Madame Charoval. —In the year 1790, this 
lady was riding in the forest of Creci, and being out 
of sight of her servants, was attacked by two rob¬ 
bers, one of whom stood with a pistol before her, and 
the other behind. She, with an appearance of cour- 
age, pretended to draw a pistol from the holsters of 
her saddle. The fellows immediately fired, but, for¬ 
tunately, in such a direction that they were both 
shot dead, and the lady escaped. 

Daniel O'Connell was once examining a wit¬ 
ness, whose inebriety, at the time to which the evi¬ 
dence referred, it was essential to his client's case to 
prove. He quickly discovered tho man's character. 
He was a follow who may be described as “ half- 
' foolish with roguery." “ Well, Darby, you told the 
truth to this gentleman ?" “ Yes, your honor, Coun¬ 
sellor O'Connell." “ How do you know my name V 9 
“ Ah! sure every one knows our own patkriot .” 
“Well, you are a good-humored, honest fellow; 
now tell me, Darby, did you take a drop of anything 
that day ?" “ Why, your honor, I took my share of a 
pint of spirits." “Your share of it; now, by vir¬ 
tue of your oath, was not your shore of it all hnt 
the pewter?” “Why, then, dear knows, that's true 
for you, sir.” The court was convulsed at both 
question and answer. 

Here is an instance of his ready tact and infinite 
resource in tho defence of his client In a trial at 
Cork for murder, the principal witness swore stronglj 
against the prisoner. He particularly swore that • 
hat, found near the place of tho murder, belonged to 
tho prisoner, whose name was James. “By virtue 
of your oath, are you sure that this is tho same hat V* 
“ Yes." “ Did you examine it carefully before you 
swore, in your information, that it was the prison 1 
cr's V* “ I did." “Now, let me see,” said O'Con¬ 
nell, as he took up the hat and began to examine it 
carefully in the inside. He then spelled aloud the 
name of James, slowly, and repeated the question as 
to whether the hat contained the name; when the 
respondent promptly replied, “It did.” “Now, 
my lord,” said O’Connell, holding up the hat to the 
bench, “there is an end of the case—there is no 
name whatever inscribed in tho hat.” The result 
was an instant acquittal. 

“Are sisters Sal and Nance resources, pa7” 
“No, my son. Why do you ask that question V 
“Because I heard uncle John say, if you would 
only husband your resources, you could get along a 
good deal better than you do. And I thought it 
would be a good idea, because you would’nt have so 
many young men here for supper every Sunday 
evening—that's all, pa." 
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Tionom A Fields hare issued a work entitled 
** Fremont's Life, Explorations and Publio Services." 
It possesses an interest beyond the political excite¬ 
ment of the season; and gives a oorreot and au¬ 
thentic aoeount of his expeditions, mostly made up 
from his reports. It is profusely illustrated. Sold 
in this city, by H. 0. Baird. 

Tux Wamdibbb; a Tale of Life’s Vicissitudes, is 
written by the author of the "Watchman," etc., 
and published by E. D. Long, New York. These 
works are popular, and written in a conversational 
style, which is attractive. The titlo explains itself, 
and gives an insight into what follows. The carcor 
of the hero is traoed from his birth; and the author 
states in his preface, that each character in the work 
is taken from living models. 

There is a peculiar, graphic style in Mr. Tenny¬ 
son’s writings which cannot fail to attract the atten¬ 
tion of all readers. His admirers will be delighted 
with a new edition issued by Tioknor A Fields, 
Boston. It is his desire that this house alone should 
issue his works. The volume is embellished with a 
portrait of Tennyson, beautifully executed on stoel, 
and is finishod in a style suitable for a table orna¬ 
ment H. C. Baird, of this city, has the work for solo. 

There is a particular style iu literature which 
pleases a largo olass of readers, and although it is 
not of a very high order, it possesses considerable 
merit A new novel called Elmwood, or Ilelen and 
Emma, by Cora Mayfiold, is a work of this descrip¬ 
tion. Many will find a perusal interesting. It is 
published by James Munroo A Co., Boston, and for 
sale by Parry A McMillan, Philadelphia, 

A new edition of a work from the charming pen 
of the late Mrs. Hents, has been issuod from tho 
publishing house of T, B. Peterson. It is entitled 
"Robert Graham," and is a sequel or rather contin¬ 
uation of "Linda, or the Pilot of the Belle-Croole." 
The works of this muoh lamented authoress are very 
muoh admired, and a perusal oannot fail to prove 
interesting, especially to those who have read the 
previous volume. The work is printed upon tho first 
quality of paper, and handsomely bound. 

Axoteeb delightful volume from the fascinat¬ 
ing pen of Fredrika Bremer, is placed before us. 
The writings of this lady possess a charm beyond 
mere amusement; and her thoughts are clothed in 
such beautiful, glowing language, that we cannot 
avoid admiring them. "Hertha" is translated by 
Miss Mary Howitt, who has succeeded in infusing 
the original’s beauty of expression, and easy flow of 
words into her composition. This work is expressly 
adapted for lady readers, and we commend all who 
would pass an agreeable hour, and blend enjoyment 
with instruction, to peruse it. It is published by 
G. P. Putnam A Oo^New York. 


IjUfins. 

We are amused with a translation from the 
French of Mono. Leon Beauvallet, styled " Rachel 
and the New World,*" and professing to give an 
authentic account of that tour. It is a literary 
novelty; written by jerks, as if the writer had 
spasms; and, in short, exolamatory iuteijections, 
which were doubtless intended to be exceedingly 
wittv and pungent. It is evidently arranged from 
a journal, and altered to suit the unexpected turn 
of events. Many have a morbid curiosity In regard 
to characters connected with operas, theatres, etc., 
and to snob, this work may prove interesting. It 
is published by Dix, Edwards A Co., New York. 

Little is known of the western portion of Africa, 
except tho scenes of vlolenoo that have been enacted 
there in Connection with the slave trade, and the 
efforts that have been made to put an end to the 
barbarous practice. Beyond these general foots very 
little is known. The interior of the country; the 
life, and habits of the people, and their moral, so¬ 
cial, civil, and religions condition have been un¬ 
known to tho rest of the world, previous to this 
century. A work upon its "History, Condition, 
and Prospects," Has been compiled by the Rev. J. 
L. Wilson, who resided thore as a missionary, for 
some elghteon Or twenty years. It is illustrated 
with numerous engravings ; published by Harper A 
Brothers, New York. 

Tns writings of some fbw authors always meet 
with success, and Mr. Macaulay is one of these fa¬ 
vored writers. He seems to possess the facility of 
adapting his stylo to all subjects, and everything 
which comes from his pen is seized upon with 
avidity by all the lovers of pure and artistic litera¬ 
ture. One of his recent works has been issued by 
Munroo A Co., Boston. It is entitled the " Lays of 
Ancient Romo,” and has a beautiful steel engraved 
portrait of the author. Like his other wrifings, 
this possesses attractions far beyond the mere subject 
It is for sale in thif city by Parry A McMillan. 

Tiiere are but very few who have not boon inter¬ 
ested in the fearful struggle between the European 
Powers, recently terminated by a peace. Among 
the many objects which excited admiration and 
marked attention, was tho noble conduct and bratory 
of tho Zouaves. They seemed utterly foarless of 
danger, and led the advance in almost every attack 
in which they were engaged. Their courage was 
proverbial. As there are many who would like to 
know their modes of life in camp, they will ho 
pleased to learn that Hayes A Zell have issued a 
work by one of them, which is translated from the 
French by M. H. Robinson, and ©dited by Dr. Felix 
Maynard. It abounds in thrilling incidents, and 
presents a correct view of life in camp. It is enti¬ 
tled "Tho Recollections of a Zouave before Sebas- 
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There is something refreshing in works that vary 
from the monotonous style in whioh novels are 
usually written. “ Helen Lincoln/' by Carrie Ca- 
pron, published by Harper A Brothers, is entirely 
different from the regular order of cheap literature, 
and will prove interesting to a large number of 
readers. 

Harper A Bros, publish a new work, entitled 
“ Clara, or Slave Life in Europe.” It contains a 
preface written by Sir A. Alison, Bark; but the 
authoress remains incognita. The work exhibits a 
picture of the various states of society, and endea¬ 
vors to prove that they all have their fetters—even 
more galling than those which bind the Southern 
slaves. It is a set off to Unde Tom's Cabin, and is 
written in a plain, concise, and determined style. 

Thu Authoress fit the “Sunbeam Stories” has 
written a work entitled “ Sibert's \Vold.” It is a por¬ 
traiture of parsonage life, and is felly equal to hor 
former efforts. She has made a host of admirers in 
this country, as well as England, by hor graceful 
pen. All who have road the “ Sunbeam Stories,” 
“The Cloud with the Silver Lining,” etc., will bo 
delighted with “Sibert's Wold,” as it is a continua¬ 
tion of the same style. The work is published by 
Munroe A Co., Boston, and for sale in this city by 
Parry A McMillan. 

A Narration of Commodore Perry's Expedition 
to Japan has just been issued from the extensive 
publishing house of the Messrs. Appletons. It is 
beautifully bound, highly illustrated and embel¬ 
lished, with numerous steel and wood engravings, 
oxcoutcd in the very highest style of the art, and 
exact representations of the objects taken upon the 
spot. Tho body of the work is compiled from the 
original notes and journals of Commodore Perry 
and his officers, by Dr. F. L. Ilawks; and gives a 
vivid and correct description of this remarkable peo¬ 
ple. The whole civilised world are curious to ascer¬ 
tain the manner of their social conditions; and a 
study of this work cannot fail to prove amusing, 
interesting, and instructive to every reader. It is 
authenticated by the Commodore, and submitted as 
his report of tho expedition. * 

_ / 

Thb author of the “Head of tho Family,” 
“Olive,” “Ogilvies,” Ac., has written a novel, 
called “John Halifax, Gentleman.” Persons who 
admire the style of this writer, will bo pleased with 
the work, as it is decidedly superior to his other 
efforts. It is published in a cheap form, by Harper 
A Bros., and is for sale in this city by W. B. Zieber. 

“ Thb Lipb and Adventures op Beckwourth.” 
This work gives the life, habits, daring feats, and 
thrilling adventures of a Western pioneer and scout. 
Beckwourth, the hero of the narrative, meets with 
every species of danger, but overcomes them by his 
superior oourago; and finally becomes the chief of i 
the Crows. The volume is filled with wonderful 
incidents of every grade, and gives a oorrect 
delineation of the Indian character. It is hand¬ 


somely Illustrated with numerous engravings of the 
various scenes and conflicts which occur during the 
narrative. It will be read with interest by all who 
like this style of writing. It was written by 
T. D. Bonner, from the dictation of Beckwourth. 
Published by Harper A Bros., New York. For sale 
by W. B. Zieber, Philadelphia. 

A Religious Work, entitled “TheTongue of Fire, 
or The True Power of Christianity,” has been pub¬ 
lished by Harper A Bro. Its popular antbor, Mr. 
William Arthur, is too well known to require any 
commendation; and his writings are always greeted 
by a host of warm admirers. Considerable light is 
thrown upon many obtuse passages in scripture, 
and the entire volume abounds in those brilliant 
conceptions and piercing eloquence, for whioh the 
author is so distinguished. It is well adapted for 
general reading; and all who desire to become ac¬ 
quainted with new phases in religion, will find a 
perusal both interesting and instructive. W. B. 
Zieber has the work for sale. 

A new duodecimo edition of the “ Piokwlck Pa¬ 
pers,” by Charles Dickens, has been issued, in two 
volumes, from the pross of T. B. Peterson. It is 
beautifully bound, handsomely illustrated, and fin¬ 
ished in the very best style. The designs are by 
Phiz and Cruikshank, engraved upon steel, and are 
well worth tho price of the work. Those who have 
rood these papors, will be pleased to obtain this 
splendid copy; and those who havo not, have a 
luxury beforo them, which they should not fail to 
enjoy. No library is complete without the writings 
of Charles Dickens. 

Thb Martin's op Cro* Martin, a novel by 
Charles Lever, has been issued from the press of 
Harper A Bros. This author is distinguished for 
his delineations of Irish character; and his works 
abound in wit and humor. 

Thb Coming Winter.— The warm, sfiltry weather 
has nearly passed, and Old Sol is laving his burning 
rays in the cooling winds of Borealis. Nearly all 
havo returned from the crowded watering-places and 
country resorts, to comfortable homes, in order 
to eqjoy their own pleasant fire-sides during the com¬ 
ing winter. We know of no better means by which 
they oould promote their happiness, and agreeably 
pass tho long, tedious hours, than by reading “ Gra¬ 
ham.” We shall use our utmost efforts to make it 
interesting and usefal; conscious that it will receive 
the patronage and encouragement which we are 
determined our exertions shall merit The most 
careless reader cannot fail to observe the many 
improvements which we are monthly making in 
every department; and they will be continued until 
nothing more can be done. We reiterate that ne 
efforts or expense shall be spared to make it the 
first periodical of the age. 

Tns Thebe Gold Dollars is the title of an¬ 
other book for children, whioh are issued in a 
monthly series by Harper A Brothers. 
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Thb beautiful Eastern custom of expressing tbe 
language of the heart by floral emblems, is ooming 
much in rogue. We giro a correct, alphabetically 
arranged catalogue, for tbe benefit of our fair readers. 
Much taste and ingenuity may be displayed in their 
arrangement. “ Love’s language may be talked 
with these." 


▲ Belle, - 
Absence, - 
Acknowledgement, 

A Declaration of Love, 
Affection beyond the Grave, 
Always Cheerfbl,- 

Always Lovely, - 
Always Remembered, 
Ambition of a Scholar, 
Ambition of a Hero, 
Amiability, 

An expected Meeting, 
Anger, - 
Aniseoaity, 

An old Bean, 
fading Hope, 

Artfice, - 
A Token, • 

Aspiring, - 
A Smile, - 
A Spell, - 
Basbfal Lore, 

Bas h ful Shame, 

Beauty and Innocence, 
Beautiful, but Timid, 
Beautlfbl Byes, - 
Beauty and Prosperity, 
Banevotatoe, 

Bravery and Humanity, 
Bridal Favor, 

Calumny, 

Capricious Beauty, 
Charming, 

Consolation, 

Compassion, 

Concealed Lore, - 
Confession, 

Confidence In Heaven, 
Constancy In Friendship, 
Constancy in Love, 
Consumed by Love, 

Content, - 
Coquetry, 

Cure for the Heartache, 
Dark Thoughts, - 
Deceit, 

Defection and Sorrow, 
Delicate Beauty, - 
Delicate flhnpUaity, 
Departure, 

Deepair, - 
Despondency, 

D es erti on, 

Devotion, 

Dignity of Mind, 
Disappointment, 

Discretion, 

Disdain, - 
Distinction, 

Domestic Happiness, 
Domestic Industry, 

Domeetie Virtues, 

Bmiy Friendship, 


Orchis. 

Zi nnia. 

Lavender. 

Tulip, Red. 

Locust. 

Coreopsis. 

Indian Pink. 
Everlasting. 
Hollyhock. 
Mountain Laurel. 
Jasmine, White. 
Geranium, Nutmeg. 
Peony. 

St. John's Wort 
Ice Plant 
Anemone. 

Oatchfly. 
Laurnstlnus 
Mountain Pink. 
Sweet William. 
Witch Basel. 

Rosa, Damask Red. 
Rose, Deep Bed. 
Daisy. 

Amaryllis. 

Tulip, Variegated. 
Rose, Redleaved. 
Calycanthus. 
Oak-leaf. 

Geranium, Ivy. 
Hellebore. 

Lady's Slipper. 

Rose, Musk. 
Geranium, Scarlet. 
Elder. 


Roee-bud Most 
Flowering Reed 
Box. 

Blue Hyacinth. 
Althea Frutex. 
Houston!*. 

Dandelion. 

Yarrow. 

Nightshade. 

Monk's Hood. 

Impine. 

flower of an Hour, 
LDy of the Valley. 
Sweet Pea. 

Cypreee. 

Geranium, Mourning. 

Columbine. 

Heliotrope, 

Rose, Hundred-leaved. 
Syringa, Carolina. 
Vwnon . hi^i ffftm, 

Roe. 

Cardinal's flower. 
Holly. 

flex. 

Sage 

Periwinkle, Blue. 


Bgotism, Self love, 
Elegance and Dignity, 


Energy in Adversity, 

Ennui, • 

Estranged Love, - 
Evanescent Pleasure, 

Fair and Fascinating, 
faithfulness, 
falsehood, 
fame, 

Fkntastio Bxtravaganoe, 
fascination, 

Fastidiousness, - 
female Fidelity, • 
ferocity and Deeelft, 
fidelity, - 

Fidelity In Misfortune, 
Fickleness, 

Filial Love, 

Fraternal Love, • 
friendship In Adversity, 
Forgetfulness, - 
Forsaken Lover, - 
forsaken, 

Gentility, 

Grace, 

Grace sad Elegance, 

Gratitude, 

Glory, 

Growing Old, 

Grief, • • 

Happy Love, 

Haughtiness, 

Have Oonfidenoe In Me, 
llcartlessness* • 
High-souled, 

Hope, 

Hopeless, not Heartless, 

Hope in Adversity, 

Hope, 

Hope in Love, * 

Humility, 

I am In Deepair, - 
I am your Captive, 

I change but in Dying, 

I deeire a Return of Affection, 
I Dreamed of Thee, 

I have seen a Lovely Girl, 

I wish I was Rich, 

I wound to Heal, 

Immortality, 

Impatience, 

Inconstancy in Lore, 
Inconstancy In friendship, 
Ingratitude, 

Intellectual Excellence, 
Insincerity, 

Jealousy, - 
Let us forget, - 
Lightness, 

Lofty and Pure Thoughts, 
Love In Absence, 

Love in Idleness, 

Love Is dangerous, 

Love's Messengers, 

Love of Nature, - 
Love Returned, - 
Love Sweet and Secret, 

Love of Variety, - 
Magnificent Beauty, 


Nardsfus Posticus. 
Dahlia. 

Golden Rod. 
CbamomUa. 

Moss. 

Lotos-flower, 

Red Poppy. 

White Pink. 

Violet, Bine. 
Apocynum. 
Tulip-Tree. 

Poppy, Scarlet. 
Honesty. 

Ldach, Purple. 

8peedwelL 

Aram. 

Honeysuckle* Coral. 

Wallflower. 

Larkspur. 

Virgin’s Rower. 
Woodbine. 

Snow Drop. 

Poppy, White. 
Weeping Willow. 
Rose, China, Dark. 
Geranium. 

Roes, China Red. 
Jasmine, Yellow. 
Canterbury Boll. 
Bay Wreath. 
Meadow Saffron. 
Harebell. 

Rose, Bridal. 
Larkspur. 

Primrose. 

Hydrangea. 

Lily, Scarlet. 
Almond. 

Lovo-Heew4>leeding. 
Pine, Spruce. 
Hawthorne. 
Bachelor’s Button 
Broome. 

Rose, White. 

Peach-blossom. 

Bay-leaf. 

JooqulL 
Thorn Apple. 
Tuberose. 

Kingcup. 

Bgtanttne. 

Amaranth. 

S.1—mlna 

Honeysuckle, Wild. 
Evening Primrose. 
Roee, Thornless. 
Sumach, Venice, 
fox-glove. 

Marigold, french. 
Rose, Yellow. 

Roee* Daily. 

Sun Flower, Talk 
Myrtle. 

Heart's Ease. 

Roee, Carolina. 

Rose, Cam p ion. 
Magnolia. 

Ambrosia. 

Honey-flower. 

China Aster. 

Calls. 

27T 
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Malevolence, 

- Lobelia. 

She will be Fashionable, 


Queen's Rocket. 

Marriage, 

• SaflTon. 

Simplicity, 


Sweet Brier. 

Maternal Tenderness, • 

• Wood Sorrell. 

Slander, • 


Nettle. 

Mental Beauty, * 

• Clematis. 

Social Intercourse, 


Balm. 

Mirth, • 

- Grape, Wild. 

Solitude, - 


Lichen. 

Misanthropy, • * 

• Thistle. 

Sorrow, - 


Purple Hyacinth. 

Modesty, - 

- White Violet. 

Submission, 


Grass. 

Music, ... 

- Oat 

Superior Merit, • 


Moss Rose. 

My Compliments, 

- Iris. 

Tender Thoughts, 


Pansy. 

Parental Love, - 

• Wild 8orreL 

Think of Me, - 


Cedar. 

Patienoe, - 
Patriotism, 

- Ox-eye. 

• Nasturtfcm. 

Thoughts of Heaven, 
Thrlf&nesy 


Snow BaU. 

Thyme. 

Peace, 

• Olive. 

Timidity, - 


Mezereon. 

Penitence, 

- Yew. 

Time, ... 


Fir. 

Pensive Beauty, - 

• Labamum. 

Time and Philosophy, - 


Pitch Pine. 

Pity, - 

- Pine. 

Too Young to Love, 


White Rose-bud. 

Pleasures of Memory, 

- White Periwinkle. 

Tranquility, 


Geranium, Lemon. 

Poor, but Happy, 

• Vernal Grass. 

True Love, 


Geranium, Oak. 

Preference, 

* Geranium, Rose*. 

True Friendship, 


Forget-rae not. 

Pride, 

• Auricula, Scarlet 

Unanimity, 


Phlox. 

Pride and Beauty, 

- Carnation. 

Uncertainty, 


Daffodil. 

Pride of Birth, - 

* Crown Imperial. 

Unchangeable, • 


Amaranth, Globe. 

Pride of Riches, - 

- Polyanthus. 

Unchanging Friendship, 


Arbor-vtt®. 

Prosperity, 

- Wheat 

Unfortunate Attachment 


Scabious. 

Parity and Beauty, 

• White Lily, (garden.) 

Unpatronised Merit 


Primrose, Red. 

Pore and Lovely, 

• Rose-bud, Red. 

Unpretending Excellency 


Camellia. 

Purity of Heart, - 

• Water My, White. 

Virtue is Charming, 


American Laurel. 

Playfol Gayety, - 

- Lily, Yellow. 

Very Lovely, 


Austrian Rose. 

Recall, 

• Geranium, Silver-leaved. 

War, ... 


Rosy York and Lancaster. 

Reconciliation, • • . 

- Star of Bethlehem. 

Wedded Love, • 


i*y. 

Religious Fervor, 

• Passion Flower. 

Winning Grace, - 


Cowslip. 

Religious Superstition, 

- Aloe. 

Woman's Levy - 


Pink, Red, (double.) 

Remembrance, * 

• Rosemary. 

Woman’s Worth, 


Orange-blossom. 

Riches, - 

• Butter-cup. 

Worth and Lovllness, • 


Mignonette. 

Rural Happiness, 

- Yellow Violet 

Worth sustained by Affection, • 

Convolvulus. 

Sacred A flections, 

- Yellow Marigold. 

Wilt thou go with Me, - 

- 

Pea, Everlasting. 

Sadness, ... 

- White Rose. 

Welcome to a Stranger, • 

- 

American Stalwort 

Satire, 

• Prickly Pear. 

You are Merry, • 

• 

Rom, Mundl. 

Sensibility, 

• Verbena. 

Your devout Adorer, 

- 

Dwarf Sun-flower. 

Sensitiveness, 

- Sensitive Plant. 

Youth, - 
Youthful Gladness, 

Damask Rose, (white and Red.) 

Serenade,' 

• Dew Plant 

• 

Ooeus. 

She is Fair, 

- Gllly-flower, 

Youthfbl Innocence, - 

• 

White Lilac. 


ojftotw and darfan lints. 


THE JAPAN LILT. 

Few plants of reoent introduction are more hand* 
some or attractive than the Japan lilies. They 
produce a gorgeous display, either in-doors or out; 
and, as they are quite hardy, they may be liberally 
planted in the open border, and thus constitute one 
of the best autumnal flower-garden plants. Their 
propagation is simple and oertain. The bulbs may 
be separated, and each scale will eventually form a 
new bulb; this separation should be effected when 
the flower-stems are withered. The scales should 
be stuck into pans of sand, and placed in a cold 
frame or pits; after remaining one season in this 
position, they should be planted in a prepared bed 
of peat soil, and a little sand intermixed with it, 
and, thus treated, the bulbs will soon grow large 
enough to flower. In out-door cultivation, their ef¬ 
fect is very fine, planted in beds. Excavate the soil 
eighteen inches deep, and fill in the bottom, a foot 
deep, with very coarse peat, intermixed with one- 
fifth of decayed manure or loaf-mould; the remain¬ 
ing depth may be entirely peat. If the bulbs are 
largo enough to bloom, plant them twelve inches 
apart every way. I 


CARDIN 8HRUBS. 

With repsect to soil, hardy garden shrubs are di¬ 
vided into two kinds—those requiring common soil, 
and those constituting the American garden. A 
rich, light, hasel loam, undoubtedly suits the greater 
part of the first olass of plants, although many of 
the stronger-growing kinds will make fine bushes 
on almost any kind of soil. The American plants— 
kalinia, rhododendrons, andromedas, etc., make 
the finest plants and the best show, if they are 
planted in a soil composed of sandy peat for the 
most part; but, In the absence of this, a very good 
compost may be made for them of light haselly 
loam, river sand, and vegetable or leaf mould, equal 
parts, or a little peat earth mixed with it 
However explicit we might be in regard to the 
hundred rules laid down for theoretical gardening, 
much depends upon the practical workings of the 
gardener. After having taken out the original soil 
from the proposed border to about a foot and-a-half 
deep, substitute the above mixture in Its place. 
Whilst the plants are small, all rank-grqwing weeds 
should be constantly kept down, and everything clear* 
i ed away that would be likely to retard their growth. 
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TUB MOURNING BRIDE. 

That to ry dark globe or violet-colorod rich 
flower, generally called Mourning Bride, has the 
peculiarity of showing some blossoms having the 
outer petals pink and others white. It is an inter¬ 
esting query, with florists, whether this is occasioned 
by climate, or by what other circumstance or in¬ 
fluence. 

THE DAHLIA—1TB BEAUTIES AND PECULIARITIES. 

The dahlia is a rich and beautiftil flower, holding 
rank next to the rose, the greatest ornament of the 
garden. It is to the skillful florists of Europe, that 
we are principally indebted for the finest dahlias, 
though many choice ones have been produced in 
this oountry. Every season brings new and more 
beautiful flowers, of nearly every shade and hue, 
and with every style of tipped and striped petals. 
Bine alone, of the colors, has not been attained, as 
yet The dahlia loves a eool and tolerably rich soil, 
somewhat sandy. When planted, if stout and neat 
stakes are not at hand to put in at the same time, 
insert a plug of wood, which can be drawn When the 
stake is needed, and the stake put in place without 
danger to the roots. The blooms are benefited by 
thinning out, and may be greatly improved by 
shading and protecting from heavy dews. The 
dahlia is a tuberous-rooted plant, and is propagated 
by division of the root, care being taken in planting, 
that each piece has one or more buds attached to it. 

GREEN-HOUSE PLANTS. 

Camellias should be watered no oftener than can 1 
be avoided—giving enough at a time, however, to 
moisten tho roots thoroughly through the entire pot; 
they are but little apt to become sickly, if this is 
attended to; syringS therm frequently overhead, 
with clear water, in fine weather, about once or 
twice a week; wash and clean the leaves, with a 
piece of soft sponge, whenever they are in the least 
dasty, for this will add both to their health and ap¬ 
pearance. Azaleas should have pretty much the 
same treatment; also geraniums. The latter, when 
growing too tall, must be nipped back, which will 
them throw out side shoots and beoome 
dwarfed, contributing much to their beauty. In 
hot weather, the bouse should not be shut up whilst 
the sun shines upon it, and even at night, air must 
be admitted. A humid atmosphere may constantly 
be obtained by throwing water on the paths and 
shelves two or three times daily, and by occasionally 
syringing when the weather is dear. 

LO! THE SWEET VIOLET. 

Fit emblem of truth—says an esthetlo writer—is 
the modest violet Its blue eye peeps out from the 
valley and the hillock, and thongh it be undiscov¬ 
ered to sight its presenoe, like that of the virtue it 
symbolizes, is fdt in tho sanctified air. As early as 
February, the violets begin to smile all over the 
Adds and gardens, despite the cold, and never do 
they seem so true, so sweet, so heavenly, as when 
blooming on winter’s bosom. “ 0, the violets t tho 
violets !’* One of them can fill a house with sweet¬ 
ness—a bunoh thrown on its sill, brings tho fresh¬ 
ness of the hills and the meadows right home to the 


fireside and the hearth. “ 0, bring violets—sweet 
violets!” 

THE ROBE FAMILY. 

Moss roses, when grown on their own roots, re¬ 
quire a light and rich soil, and thorough mulching. 
The French roses are robust and hardy,' and require 
liberal manuring in the fall; in pruning the strong 
shoots, shorten to within six or eight buds of the 
bottom, and those that are weak may be cut down to 
two or three buds. The hybrid China make beauti¬ 
ful standards, some of the more robust varieties 
forming immense heads; in pruning, the shoots 
must not be shortened too mush—eight to ten buds 
must be left at the base of each. The hybrid Bour¬ 
bon is a truly magnificent rose, both in flowers and 
in foliage; in pruning, care must be taken to cut 
just above the bud in those shoots left for blooming 
—say an eighth of an inch above the hud. The 
prairie roses are extremely vigorous runners, strong 
in habit and great bloomers, and some of the varie¬ 
ties are double and richly colored. Perpetual roses 
require a great quantity of food, and qn annual 
application of dressing to the surface of the soil is 
neoessary, even in good rare soils; it gives increased 
vigor, and lengthens the flowering season. 

ORCHIDACEOUS PLANTS. 

The tribe of orchidaceous plants may fairly rank 
among the most interesting of floral objeots, whether 
| in respect to their vivacious coloring and grotesque 
aspect, the singular structure or the exquisite per- 
fame of their flowers. Their mode of growth is also 
not less extraordinary—a great number of tho most 
splendid being parasitical, attaching themselves by 
their snake-like roots to the trunks of living or de¬ 
cayed and fallen trees, investing the former with a 
wealth of oolors and fragrance not theirs by nature, 
and rendering the latter more beautiful in death 
than when in the full beauty of life. The large- 
flowered phalamopsis has beautiful moth-like white 
flowers, which grow in long pendent wreaths of 
twelve or fifteen, produoing a most brilliant effect. 
The three-colored wonder is a noble plant, with lux¬ 
uriant plaited foliage, and fine showy flowers, of 
very agreeablej>dor. The bearded cypripedium is a 
striking plant, from Java; it has very curious flow¬ 
ers, finely striped and spotted with brownish purple, 
and the leaves are beautifully chequered with black. 
The olothed oalanthe is an exceedingly elegant spe¬ 
cies ; the flowers, which are very abundant, being of 
most beautiful form, and in color white, with rose- 
oolored eye. 

WATER FOR BULB8 IN GLASSES. 

For bulbs in glasses, rain water is preferable to 
any other, and it should be changed frequently—not 
less than once every third or fourth day—to pre¬ 
vent its getting putrid; and in performing this op. 
oration, care must be taken both in withdrawing and 
in replacing the roots. This is necessary only until 
tho flowers have expanded; for after this, tho 
plants may bo loft undisturbed until the flowers have 
decayed. Tho water which is supplied must not be 
colder than that which is withdrawn, or than the 
general temperature of the apartment. 
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NATURE’S PROCESS IN THB PRODUCTION OP FLOWERS. 

No flower can produce perfect fruit unless some 
portion of pollen falls on the stigma; therefore, few 
double flowers—flowers in which the stamens and 
pistils hare been changed by excessive cultivation 
into petals, produce seeds. In the case of dahlias, 
asters, etc., there would seem to be an exoeption to 
this law, but it is only an apparent one; for what is 
called a single dahlia or a single China aster, is not 
in reality one flower, but an assemblage of small 
flowers or florets, of which the yellow central ones 
are furnished with stamens and pistils, and the 
spreading, petal-like ones are furnished with pistils 
only. Consequently, when the central florets are 
changed into spreading florets, they still oontinue 
to have pistils, and are capable of producing seeds, 
provided that pollen, either from the same flower, or 
from another flower of the same kind, falls on them. 
But in the case of a double stock or wall flower, both 
stamens and pistils are wanting. 

FLOWERING DAHLIAS. 

When the buds of dahlias begin to appear, they 
must be taken off until the plants seem to have at¬ 
tained their fall vigor, and then every third bud 
may bo permitted to grow to maturity. By pursu¬ 
ing this method, there will not be so numerous a 
show of flowers, but those which are left will attain 
the highest state of perfection the plants are capable 
of. In the treatment of flowers grown for exhibi¬ 
tion at flower shows, it is a common praotioe to bind 


down the disk of the flower towards the earth, by 
which, it is said, the flowers are rendered more per¬ 
fect in form, and rioher in odor. When in flower, 
the bloom should be shaded from the sun, if practi¬ 
cable, during the hottest parts of the day. The 
striped kinds of dahlias have a tendency to “run," 
as it is termed, into self-colored flowers, if not care¬ 
fully treated, and almost invariably do so when 
planted in rich soil; the best mode to prevent this, 
is to plant them in poor soil. 

COCKSCOMBS. 

A flower of the oocksoomb species was produced 
by a gentleman, the flower of which measured 
eighteen inches in width and seven in height, from 
the top of the stalk— r thiok and full, and of a most 
intense purple red. To produce this, the great ob¬ 
ject was to retard the protrusion of the flower-stalk, 
that it might become of great strength. The com¬ 
post employed was of the most nutritive and stimu¬ 
lating kind. The seeds were sown in the spring, 
rather late, and the plants put first into pots of four 
inches diameter, and afterwards transplanted to 
others a foot in diameter; the object being not to 
compress the roots, as that has a tendency to ac¬ 
celerate the flowering. The plants wore placed 
within a few inches of the glass, in a heat of from 
70 to 100; they were watered with pigeon dung wa¬ 
ter, and due attention paid to remove the side 
branches when very young. 


(^ittwaaiisn 

WITH READERS, FRIENDS AND CORRESPONDENT 


We observe, upon a perusal of our exchanges, 
that several of them have copied articles from the 
Magazine, without giving the customary credit. 
We do not object to their copying; but oonsider it 
no moro than just, that they should give ns credit, 
for what wo make so great an outlay. One paper 
publishes no less than throe articles in one number 
from “ Graham/’ without a word of acknowledgment. 

Contributors, who desire their manuscripts to 
be returned in case of refusal, should remit the re¬ 
quisite numbed of stamps to defray the postage. 

L. G. R.—Your contributions will receive our 
earliest attention. In answer to your three inqui¬ 
ries, “ Yes.” 

Two very pretty pieoes of poetry, entitled “ Part¬ 
ing” and “ Beyond the Ocean,” will appear soon. 

J. S. H.—Your poem is accepted, and will be pub¬ 
lished in an early number. 

The season at the fashionable springs and water¬ 
ing places is nearly over. The thousands who have 
left their comfortable homes for the crowded hotels, 
in search of pleasure, will be glad to return to their 


own happy dwellings, if only to obtain the rest and 
retirement which they so willingly afford. Many 
resort to these places simply because they are fash¬ 
ionable. Mr. Smith, who occupies a small room in 
the garret, eats lunch in some cellar, and jumps a 
retail -thread-and-tape counter at the rate of ten dol¬ 
lars per month, with the sinking privileges, which 
amount to about a flp a day, hoards his coppers, to 
disburse them with a lavish hand at Cape May. He 
spends the earnings of a year in a few short weeks; 
and then returns to the yard-stick, to commence a 
term of avarice and drudgery for the next season. 
Mr. Allgo, a fast young man, would sacrifloe his 
soul, rather than not be at Newport The very idea 
would crush him; he oould never recover from the 
shock; and a thousand deaths would be preferable 
to the disgrace. He resorts to every means, and 
hesitates at no sacrifice, either of effeots or principle, 
to carry out his design. It is for this class, that 
pawnbrokerage was established; and the many glit¬ 
tering baubles which we seo suspended in their win¬ 
dows, have been sacrificed to accomplish this silly 
tour of folly and dissipation. But he must go. 
“ Aw! Newport is so, aw—demned fashionable.” 

Then there is Miss Priscilla Lenora Fudge, the 
divine and fascinating creature, who floats through 
the mazes of the waltz like an airy zephyr, and is per¬ 
fectly ‘‘'aufait,” in what Allgo calls “tonnisfcnees." 
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There Is a something in her style which is perfectly 
irresistible, and a host of beaux follow, captives in her 
train. Young Ruttleton, the son of a wealthy 
Southern planter, is smitten. Allgo says, “he's 
gone, aw—aw, by Cupid I" Poor fellow, and so he 
is. The wily adventuress has learned the standing 
and position of his family—made advances to him, 
and by her practised arts, has him oompletely in her 
ooils. She persuades him to a clandestine marriage. 
The happy couple start upon a tour, previous to their 
departure for home. At length they return. Alas! 
some startling developments have preceded them. 
“A poor seamstress," “took him in," “what a fool," 
etc., are a few of the words which are bruited abroad 
upon the wings of gossip. Never marry at a fash¬ 
ionable resort, is our moral. 

Thb following sketch of the “Post Office" we 
find in Hatching's California Magasine: 

This is the goal of hope to many travelers from 
the sacred spot, called home, and where so many 
meet, from every dime and country under heaven. 
It is the hallowed ground of wanderers, a cherished 
place, where men of every land repair, to learn good 
tidings of their absent friends. 

Upon the arrival of tho semi-monthly mail from 
the Eastern States, and long before the busy clerks 
hare time sufficient to distribute letters to their 
proper places, may be seen lines of expectant frees 
gathering in the lobby, in Indian file, -each new 
eomer falling into line behind, and woe to that man, 
who, through ignorance or daring, attempts an ad¬ 
vance of his proper turn. 

Happy is he whose turn is noarest the window, 
for the line is often many hundred yards in length, 
and many, perchance, are standing in a drenching 
rain. 

What an anxious looking crowd, whose earnest 
countenances too plainly tell the doubts and fears 
within, despite their efforts to the contrary. There 
•re no aristocratic feelings among them; for “first 
oome, first served," is true here. 

Now the long-watched little piece of boar! is 
withdrawn—the mail is ready for delivery. 

The first applicant seems to be a hardy son of the 
mountains, upon whose weather-beaten brow I think 
I can trace the word Miner. Ah ! there are his let¬ 
ters—no small package; and bis hand, though 
rough and firm to handle pick and shovel, trembles 
as he clasps the precious treasure—now he pulls bis 
hat more closely over his eyes, and is lost in the 
orowd. How one's heart longs to follow him and in 
secret, watch the tears—the manly tears—of joy or 
of sorrow that moisten those oyes, as he reads the 
lines from bis much loved home. His feelings are 
too sacred for the profane gase of stranger eyes—so 
let us pass on. 

The next one is pale and slim, see bow his ner¬ 
vous and almost transparent hands cateh at the 
window frame; how his knees tremble, and his 
weak and weary limbs almost reftise to bear him 
up. Ah ! there—ho too, has letters, I heard his fer¬ 
vent “thank God.” 

But look at that aged man, whose silvery hair 
bespeaks the frosts of many winters. One almost 


regrets to see so old a man in so new a country. He 
reaches the window and bears upon his mansanita 
cane, for he needs its support just now; his voioe is 
weak and so are his knees, as he asks the momen- 
tons question. What! “no letters"—is there non* 
for that poor old man—ah! those words,—and no 
wonder—have nailed his aged form to the spot on 
which he stands. Be careful stranger, jostle not in 
haste or rudeness agaiust that venerable and disap¬ 
pointed fatherly old man. Have you no sympathy 
for him as those convulsive twitches oome and go 
upon his care-worn faoe? Yes, we know you have. 
Nature has oome to relieve his agony, for the silent 
tear steals slowly down the fhiTows of his pallid 
oheek. As the oak is bent and torn by the tempest 
without, so is he by the tempest within. No letters 
—mark his anguish—What! has that child of his 
heart forgotten him ? Has the dear distant daughter, 
whose tiny footsteps he had so fondly guided in in¬ 
fancy, and watched with such parental pride to 
blooming womanhood—has §he forsaken him—no, 
oh! no, it cannot be; but, there is no letter. Heavy- 
hearted be retires to the solitude of his own room, 
where unseen, he may weep, or think of his beloved 
and absent child. 

Watch the fate of that spicy looking young gen¬ 
tleman now at the window—judging from his dan¬ 
dyish air of self-possession, he must be a new im¬ 
portation. His hat is of the latest fashion, and is 
placed jauntily over hair that is soft, sleek and 
curly. His moustaohe and whiskers are the objects 
of his peculiar care; his coat and pants are what wc 
oall Shanghai, and those alone—to say nothing of 
his gold speotacles, immaculate white kids and per¬ 
fumed handkerchief; bespeak him an exquisite. He 
lisps an enquiry for letters, and twirls his gold¬ 
headed cane with apparent indifferenoe, as he 
awaits the reply. “ None, sir!" “ None—what, no 
letter th ? impothiblo, thir, you mutht have made a 
mithtake—I aththure you there mutht be letterth 
for Riohard Livingthon, Ethquiro." Then to hear 
the quiet and decided answer of the olork, “ There 
are no letters for you, sir," while the impatient 
orowd around him oall oat “get out of the way 
there," “hustle that greenhorn off," “oh, my, what 
whiskers," “ does yonr mother know yonr absent?" 
“ what a nice young man," as he contemptuously 
takes his leave. 

There goes a rough-looking stranger, whose brawny 
bands tells you that he knows what labor is—but he 
is carefully opening the letter—he cannot wait until 
be gets to his lodgings, and, forgetful or indifferent 
to the world around him, he looks at the little world 
of love from home, and in sight, and mnst read it. 
One moment a tear glistens in his eye—tho next a 
smile has spread over his face—no wonder that he 
has forgotten the scenes and the crowd around him, 
in the joy of hearing from an absent wife and dar¬ 
ling little ones. Who can contemplate such scenes 
unmoved? or who tell the joy or sorrow given by a 
single letter, or express the heart-sickening disap¬ 
pointment as the ominous word kosi falls upon the 
ear. We will not stop at the box department, where 
can ho seen mercantile men of every country, 
tradesmen, and others, eagerly elbowing their way 
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to the boxea which belong to them respectively. Bat 
let as go to 

THK LADIXB' DKPAJmnCHT. 

Here too, yon see » long line of the sterner sex, 
who have come on the pleasing mission of seeking 
letters for their lady friends. There are many ladies 
too, who, anxious for the precious lines from dear 
ones far away, are making their way to the front— 
for they, by courtesy, take precedence of the gentle¬ 
men, and step fearlessly forward of every man in 
the ranks—but when they reach their own sex, are 
as oarefhl of their turn as ore the men. 

Now a consequential looking specimen of man¬ 
hood has reached the window, and although he has 
no. doubt heard the slight cough at his elbow, he 
passes on and asks for letters—the cleric colls his at¬ 
tention to a lady just behind him, and with an "ex¬ 
cuse me," he makes way for her in front Look at 
her pale cheek and sable garments, and contrast 
her sorrowful countenance with that of the fair 
young girl that has just come up behind her—one 
speaks of buried hopes—the other has mirth and 
love looking from her eyes, and her whole face has 
such an irresistible happiness and witchery in it 
that you can scarcely look at her without being af¬ 
fected by tho merriment which seems to be a part of 
herself. They both have letters. That pleasant 
smile of gratitude of the one, and the laughing, 
sparkling, blushing gladness of the other, betray 
the oontrast in their future prospects. Let us hope 
that the one gives comfort and oonsolation to the 
bereaved,* inspiring her with renewed courage to 
tread alone the thorny path of duty; that the other 
precious letter, she so joyfblly folds to her bosom, 
and which evidently is from the one beloved, may 
be os a fountain of living water ever gushing at her 
fact, and bringing perpetual green to the landscape 
of her young and earnest love. 

Oh, what a place of contrasts Is this. At this spot 
congregate the rich and the poor, the high and the 
low, the aged and the young, the joyous and the 
sad, the hopeful and the determined—all wanderers 
from the land that gave them birth, all seeking to be 
rich—and, thank God, there are but few upon whose 
countenance there is not written, Hope for the fu¬ 
ture, and contentment for the present. Thus may it 
ever be with every dweller hi this land of sunshine 
and of health, this land of gold and flowers, is ever 
our earnest prayer. 

Hints to Young Authors. —Years ago, Favoni- 
us, the philosopher, addressed a young man, who 
affected hard and obsolete words, to the following 
effect. It is applicable to many, even in this ad¬ 
vanced age. 

“ You, as if you were conversing with the mother 
of Evonder, use a language which has been for 
many years out of date, unwilling that any one 
•hould know or comprehend what you mean. Why 
not then be eilent, that you may fully obtain your 
purpose? But you ore fond of antiquity, you say, 
because it is ingenious, good, temperate, and modeet; 
imitate then the ancients in your life , but speak the 
language of the moderns; and have always im¬ 
pressed on your memory and heart, what Julius Cae¬ 


sar, a man of extraordinary genius and prudence, 
has written in his first book on analogy, * Avoid 
every unusual word as you would a rock." 

Anxouotkb of Avarioh. —Lord Hardwich, who was 
said to be worth £800,000, set the same value on 
half a crown then, as he did when he was worth only 
£100. That great aaptain, the Duke of Marlbor¬ 
ough, when he was in the last stage of life, and very 
infirm, would walk from the publio room in Bath, to 
his lodgings, on a cold, dark night, to save a six¬ 
pence, in coach hire. If the Duke, who left at his 
death, more than a million and a-half sterling, could 
have foreseen that all his wealth and honors were to 
be inherited by a grandson of Lord Trevor's, who 
had been one of his enemies, would he have always 
saved a sixpence ? 

Sir James Lowther, after changing a piece of sil¬ 
ver in St. George's coffee-house, and paying for his 
cup of coffee, was helped into his carriage, (for he 
was lamo and infirm,) and went home; some time 
after, he returned to the same coffee-house on pur¬ 
pose to acquaint the woman who kept it, that she 
had given him a bad half-penny, and demanded an¬ 
other in exchange for it Sir James had about 
£48,000 per annum, and was at a loss who to ap¬ 
point his heir. Sir Thomas Colby killed himself 
by rising in the middle of the night, when he was 
in a profuse sweat, the effect of medicine which he 
bod token for that purpose, and walking down 
stairs to look for tho key of his oellar, which he hod 
inadvertantly left on a table in his parlor; he was 
apprehensive that his servants might seize the key 
and rob him of a bottle of wine. This man died 
intestate, and left more than £1,200,000 in the 
funds, which were sharod among five or six day- 
laborers, who were his nearest relations. Sir Wm. 
Smythe, when near seventy, was wholly deprived of 
his sight; ho was persuaded to be couched by an 
oculist, who, by agreement, was to have sixty 
guineas if ho restored his patient to any degree of 
sight Tho oculist succeeded in his operation, and 
Sir William was able to read and write without the 
use of speotoolos during the rest of his life, but as 
soon as the operation was performed, and Sir Wil¬ 
liam saw tho good effect of it, instead of being over¬ 
joyed, as any other person would have been, he 
began to lament the loss (as he called it,) of his 
sixty guineas. His contrivance, therefore, was how 
to cheat the oculist; ho pretended he oould not cee 
any thing perfectly; for that reason, tho bandage on 
his eye was continued a month longer than the usual 
time. By this means, he obliged the oculist to 
compound the bargain, and accept of twenty guineas 
—for a covetous man thinks no method dishonest, 
which he may legally practico to save his money. 

A person who tells you the faults of others, will 
tell others of your faults. So be careful how you 
listen. 

Plants and flowers are injurious to the health 
when kept in a sleeping room. The oxygen is ab¬ 
sorbed, and the carbonic acid gas given out,.which 
vitiates the air. 
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Tn following beautiful lines, in praise of the 
eigar, were sang at the late commencement of Tale 
College:— 

SMOKING SONG. 

Air —"sparkling and bright." 

Floating away like the fountain’s spray, 

Or the snow white plume of a maiden ; 

The smoke wreaths rise to the star lit skies, 

With blissful fragrance laden. 

Then smoke away, till a golden ray 

lights up the dawn of the morrow; 

For a eheerfal eigar, like a shield, will bar 

The blows of care and sorrow. 

The leaf burns bright, like the gems of light, 
That flash in the braids of beauty ,* 

It nerves each heart for the hero’s part. 

On the battle plain of duty. 

In the thoughtful gloom of his darkened room, 
Sits the child of song and story; 

But his heart is light, for his pipe beams bright, 
And his dreams are all of glory. 

By the biasing fire sits the grey-haired sire. 

And infhnt arms surround him; 

And he smiles on all in that quaint old hall, 
While the smoke-curls float around him. 

In the forests grand of our native land, 

When the savage conflict’s ended, 

The "pipe of peace” brought a sweet release 
From toll and terror blended. 

The dark-eyed train of the molds of Spain, 

'Neath their arbor shades trips lightly, 

And a gleaming cigar, like a new-born star, 

In the clasp of their lips burns brightly. 

It warms the soul, like the blushing bowl, 

With its rose red burden streaming, 

And drowns it in bliss, like the first warm kiss 
From the Hps with love-buds teoming. 

VIOLETS. 

BT WILLIAM RODERICK LAWRENCE. 

Violets, Blue eyed pets 

Of the dews and showers. 

Waving fair in the air 

Through the summer hours. 

Lift your eyes toward the skies 
In the sun and rain. 

Soon ye’ll fade, in the glade. 

Ne’er to bloom again. 

Always frail, often pale, 

On a slender stem. 

Moss and grass where we pass, 

Hide the fragrant gem. 

In the shade, in the glade, 

Thon art soonest found. 

Where thy leaves beauty weaves 
With the flowers around. 


Violets, lonely pets 

Of the dewy hours, 
Bloom and fade in the glade, 
Loveliest of flowers. 


WEARY. 

BT C. FRANCIS ORBS. 

Weary! 

Head and heart and hand 
Weary! 

Barren is life’s burning sand, 

Powerless am I to command 

One sweet fount of blessing; 

All the springs oro ohoked and dry— 

Hopes once green, now withered lio— 

Gentle hopes, how could ye die? 

Vain was my caressing. 

Weary— 

Toiling hand that long has wrought. 

Weary! 

Be an end to labor brought; 

All thy work has given thee nought. 

Ever unrequited. 

Be thy cunning all foregone, 

Leave thy fruitless task undone, 

Vain the price that lured thee on. 

Vainly it delighted! 

Weary! 

Head with busy projects filled. 

Weary! 

Earnestly the brain hath willed, 

Rocky fields of thought hath tilled, 

Sown with idle schoolings; 

Waste away thy strongth no more, 

Lofty plans be given o’er, 

Chain the wing that wont to soar— 

Vain are all thy dreamings! 

Weary! 

Heart, so full of love and truth, 

Weary! 

Twining tendrils, strong in youth. 

Torn away with little ruth, 

Pitiless undoing! 

Beat no more with pulses strong— 

Thou ean'st right no hitter wrong. 

Thou hast poured thy wealth too long 
Vain requital wooing— 

Weary! 

GENIUS. 

0, Genius! what power thy wand can control ? 

Thou mighty magician! and spark of the soul! 

Thy flame will burst forth like the sun-beams of day, 
And bear with their glory, detraction away! 
Triumphant will blase with the mind-toroh of light, 
And hurl down thy foes to the regions of night. 
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Thb fashions are nearlj the same as those for 
August, and but little alteration has been made in 
the modes which prevailed during the fashionable 
season, at the watering places. The variations may 
be peroeived by examining the Fashion Plates, and 
referring to the descriptions. In our next number 
the Fall Styles will be introduced. 

Our September Fashion Plate presents two 
elegant promenade costumes. The first figure is of 
light colored silk, with a plain, full skirt. The 
basque is made of various materials, and should 
correspond in color with the dress, so as to be be¬ 
coming. It is trimmed with velvet braids, and is 
fastened from the waist to the neck with loops, or 
passementerie buttons, according to taste. The 
sleeves are braided in the same style as the body, 
and fitting close to the upper part of the arm, widen 
as they descend to the elbow. Bich lace under¬ 
sleeves complete the costume. 

Tho other figure differs in having three very 
large flounces. It is made of rich, figured silk, and is 
recherche in appearance. The bodice, made from 
the same material, fits close to the body, and fastens 
In front, from the waist up. The sleeves are trim¬ 
med with doep fringe; descending to the hand, and 
turn under. 

RKMARK8 AND OBSERVATIONS. 

Many new styles of mantillas have been lately in* 
troduced. Among them, we observe ono composed of 
black silk, trimmod with two deep frills or flounces, 
scolloped and edged with a row of fringe. The flounces 
are surmounted by a ruche of ribbon and a row of 
fringe. The upper edge of this mantelet is ornament¬ 
ed with a border, consisting of narrow rows of velvet, 
set on in the lozongo pattern, and enclosed by two 
ruches of ribbon, ono above and the other below the 
velvet trimming. Another mantelet of black silk has 
tho lower part beautifully embroidered in a palm-leaf 
pattern. It is trimmed with one flounce, set on in 
box plaits, and headod with a ruche of ribbon. Ono 
of the new black lace mantelets is trimmed with five 
rows of lace, vandyked at the edge, and of graduated 
widths. Each row of lace is surmounted by a nar¬ 
row ruche of ribbon. 

TRAVELING MANTILLA. 

A new mantilla for traveling is just introduced. 
It is talma-shaped, very deep, and worn with a 
hood. It is made of linen or tweed, or mixed goods 
of any light material. It is adapted expressly for 
traveling in warm weather; and is a pretty, useful 
and becoming garment. 

TRIMMING. 

An almost endless variety of fancy trimming has 
been introduced; including many different kinds of 
fringe, braid, guipure, bands of figured and stamped 
velvet, ribbon, Ac. 

LACB AND MUSLIN ARTICLES. 

Articles of lace and worked muslin are now In greater 
profusion than ever; and it may fairly be said that 
they surpass those of former seasons both in quality 
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and design. Jackets of white lace and muslin are be* 
coming more and more fashionable. Many are com¬ 
posed of plain white muslin, prettily trimmed with 
frills of Valenoiennes lace, and bows and runnings 
of pink ribbon. Among the newest under-sleeves 
are some composed of muslin. They are finished at 
the lower part with two narrow puffings which pass 
round the wrist, and the puffings are surmounted by 
a turned-up frill of worked muslin. These sleeves 
are trimmed with colored ribbon. In collars and 
embroidered pocket-handkerchiefs diversity of pat¬ 
tern is almost endless. 

SHAWLS. 

Shawls of light texture, suitable for the present 
season, are constantly appearing. The new tissue, 
or barege shawls, are superior in pattern and colon 
to those produced on their first introduction, and 
may be mentioned as among the favorite novelties. 

BALL DRB8SB8. 

The most admired of the new ball dresses include 
one worn at a fashionable assembly, a few evenings 
sinoe. It consisted of white gauze, and had three 
skirts in the tunic form, open on one side, and 
edged with two rows of gold embroidery in a Greek 
design. A gold net and crimson flowers were worn 
in the hair. 

RIDING HABITS. 

The most fashionable colors for riding-habits are 
dark mulberry, myrtle green, and black. They are 
ornamented more or less, as taste may dietate, with 
braid or embroidery in silk; but tho most novel and 
ditingut are exceedingly plain. The only ornament 
on the corsage is a row of passementerie buttons, of 
the same color as the doth, which fasten the corsage 
from the waist to the throat. At the edge of the 
basque, wbioh is not very long; it is trimmed with a 
row of braid. The sleeves are plain, and at the up¬ 
per part they fit rather dose to the arm; and at the 
lower part they widen, the ends being turned up, 
and finished with a row of the same trimming as 
that at the edge of the basque. One of the new 
riding-hats, composed of grey felt, has a broad brim 
edged with grey ribbon. The brim is turned up a 
little at the sides; beneath it, at each ear, is a bow 
formed of loops of ribbon. The crown of this hat is 
small and round, and is nearly encircled by a long 
grey ostrich feather. 

GLOVES. 

A new style of white kid gloves, beautifully em¬ 
broidered with gold thread or colored silks, has been 
introduced from Paris. We have seen some of 
those worked with gold thread; they look pretty. 

BONNETS. 

Full dress bonnets aro of crape, those of light 
green are embroidered with jet beads, or tulle em- 
j broidered with straw. The shape of the crown is 
sloping, and the curtain is enormously wide, form- 
• ing almost a point in the middle. Flowers, feathers, 
> marabouts and immensely wide ribbons, are used as 
‘ ornaments. 
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FLOUKC1XG YOB SKIRT. 
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PAXTBRN FOR BRAIDING TUB FRONT OF ▲ GENTLEMAN’S SLIPPER. 


PATTERN FOR BMBBOtDBBING THE GROWN OF A CHILD’S CAP. 
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PATTERNS FOB HANDKERCHIEF CORNER9. 
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VOL. XLIX. PHILADELPHIA, OCTOBER, 1856. No. 4. 

ISABELLA OF SPAIN. 


Isabella, of Castile, was bom on the 22d day 
of April, 1451, at Madrigal. She was the 
daughter of John IL, King of Spain, by his 
second wife, the Princess Isabella; grand daugh¬ 
ter of John I., of Portugal. Her life and char¬ 
acter are replete with remarkable incidents, and 
unquestionably form the most astonishing and 
interesting portion of modern history. Her 
father dying when she was but four years of 
age, she was taken by her mother to a small 
town named Arevalo, where, in seclusion, and 
far from the voice of flattery and falsehood, she 
unfolded the natural graces of her pure mind 
and lovely person, without their being blighted 
through the infected influence of the court. She 
was carefully instructed, by her mother, in lessons 
of practical piety; and imbued with that deep 
reverence for religion, which so distinguished 
her entire life. At the age of sixteen, she was 
conducted, by the order of the reigning monarch, 
to the royal palace; but did not forget the early 
lessons, which her doting mother had instilled 
into her mind, and the blameless purity of her 
conduct in this abode of pleasure, surrounded 
by all the seductions most dazzling to one of her 
age, shone with additional lustre from the con¬ 
trast with those around her. Her beautiful per¬ 
son, simplicity of character, and close connexion 
with the crown, attracted many suitors for her 
hand. Among the numerous applications that 
were made by the most noble and distinguished 
personages in the realm to obtain her in mar¬ 
riage, was that of her kinsman, Ferdinand of 
Arragon; a person on whom Isabella turned the 
most favorable eye, and who was destined to be 
her future husband, though not until the inter¬ 
vention of many annoying and iqpuspidous cir¬ 
cumstances. 

She was first betrothed to Carlos, an elder 
brother of Ferdinand; and upon his death, in 
accordance with the policy of state, which denies 
connection or sympathy with personal pre¬ 
ferences, was promised by Henry to Alphonso 
of Portugal. She refused to comply with the 
royal mandate; and upon being ordered before 
that monarch, neither threats nor entreaties 

19 


could induce her to accede to the union, on ac¬ 
count of the disparity between their ages. She- 
displayed her characteristic discretion, even at 
this early age, by appealing to the nobles of the- 
realm'for the annullment of the contract, on the- 
ground that the Infantas of Castile could not be- 
disposed of without their consent. She seemed 
to fully comprehend the sacrifice which she was 
called upon to make, for the selfish policy of the 
government; and her heart was filled with the 
liveliest emotions of grief and resentment. The 
Grand Master of Calatrava, the person to whom 
she was promised in marriage, was noted as a 
fierce and turbulent leader of faction, and was 
charged with being one of the moet licentious 
and heartless men of the age* 

The nobles feared to interfere with the wishes 
of the king, and Isabella was notified to comply 
with the orders which were issued for the cere¬ 
monies of her marriage. On receiving them, 
she confined herself to her chamber, abstained 
from all nourishment and rest, and implored Hea¬ 
ven to preservo her from the cruel destiny which 
awaited her, even by death. Her piteous man¬ 
ner so affected her companion, Beatrice de Boba- 
dilla, that she drew a dagger and solemnly 
vowed to slay the Grand Master upon his first 
appearance. Fortunately, her resolution was 
not put to the teat* The Grand Master busied 
himself in making sumptuous preparations for 
the oeremony of a gorgeous reception, whioh the 
high rank of his intended bride rendered impera¬ 
tive. Upon their completion, he started from 
his residence at Almagro to Madrid, where the 
nuptials were to be celebrated; and, as if through 
the dispensation of Heaven, he was attacked 
with a fetal disease upon the first evening of his 
departure, which after tour days ef intense suf¬ 
fering, resulted in death. His last words were 
curses and imprecations upon the fete, whioh 
had robbed him of a royal bride, and prevented 
the fruition of his highest hopes and ambition. 
His death was attributed to poison, but not a 
shadow of imputation has ever been cast upon 
the pure being, who otherwise was destined to 
be his victim. This event annulled all the 
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schemes of the government, and occasioned the 
greatest consternation and dissatisfaction be¬ 
tween the reigning monarch and his subjects. 
All hope of reconciliation between them was 
dissipated. The passions, which had been 
smothered by the expected nuptials, broke forth 
with redoubled intensity, and it was resolved to 
decide the question by a battle. The two armies 
met on the plains of Olmedo, and after an en¬ 
gagement of some hours, the combatants were 
separated by the shades of night, without either 
party gaining the advantage. The most fright¬ 
ful anarchy now prevailed; the kingdom was 
divided by factions, and all hopes of reconcilia¬ 
tion seemed to lie in placing Isabella on the throne. 

The Archbishop of Toledo was commissioned 
by the different factions to proclaim her as Queen 
of Castile; and all looked forward to a final and 
speedy termination of the troubles and hostili¬ 
ties which prevailed throughout the entire land. 

Isabella, with a dignity of character which 
commanded the admiration and respect of the 
nation, refused the seductive offer. Nothing 
could swerve her from the path of duty; and 
the entreaties of the people only served to make 
her more firm in purpose. This magnanimous 
act threw the confederations into new difficul¬ 
ties ; and it was only through the intervention 
of Isabella, that those differences were amicably 
adjusted. In the negotiations, she was recog¬ 
nized as heir to the crowns of Castile and Leon; 
and a provision was made, granting her the 
power to marry any one whom she pleased. An 
oath of allegiance was repeated by the nobles, 
who saluted her hand in token of homage. 

Now, that Isabella was legitimately proclaimed 
heir to the throne, the neighboring princes con¬ 
tended for the honor of her hand. The Duke of 
Gloucester and Duke of Guienne, one the most 
tyrannical, and the other the most unfortunate 
of men, were among these royal suitors. They 
were discarded, however, for Ferdinand of Arra- 
gon, then in the bloom of life, and distinguished 
for his comeliness of person. In all his actions, 
he exhibited a judgment far beyond his years; 
and was decidedly suporior to his rivals in mind 
and personal appearance. The match had other 
advantages besides these considerations, as it 
would consolidate two nations into one, and 
raiBe the rulers to the first rank of European 
powers. Isabella was aware of all these cir¬ 
cumstances ; and loving Ferdinand, as she did, 
every preparation was made to hasten the nup¬ 
tials. In the meantime, another faction of the 
royal party was devising a scheme to defeat it. 
An appeal was instituted before the tribunal of 
the supreme pontiff, and a placard, exhibiting a 
protest against the validity of the proceedings, 
was secretly nailed to the gate of Isabella’s 
mansion. To further the intrigue, a rejected 


suitor, Alphonso, King of Portugal, was induced, 
by misrepresentations, to renew his addresses. 
He dispatched a pompous embassy, with an 
Archbishop at its head, to bear his proposals. 
Isabella, as before, returned a decided though 
temperate refusal. The royal lover, piqued at 
his rejection, endeavored to intimidate her into 
compliance, and threatened her with imprison¬ 
ment. It was only fear of the people, who 
openly espoused Isabella’s cause, that prevented 
him from putting his tyrannical threat into exe¬ 
cution. They would not have permitted their 
favorite to be mistreated, without making an 
effort to avenge her. As it was, they all sup¬ 
ported her in her love for Ferdinand; boys 
paraded the streets, bearing banners emblazoned 
with the arms of Arragon, and sang verses pro¬ 
phetic of the happy union. Some grew so bold 
as to insult the ears of the king himself, by re¬ 
peating satirical odes, which contrasted Alphon- 
so’s age with the youth and grace of Ferdinand. 
This expression of popular opinion encouraged 
and strengthened Isabella in her determination; 
and having become indignant at the actions of 
her persecutors, she concluded to enter into nego¬ 
tiations for her marriage, without any deference 
to their judgment. 

Between parties so favorably disposed, there 
was but little delay; and the marriage articles 
were signed and sworn to by Ferdinand a few 
months afterwards. Isabella’s situation was now 
exceedingly critical. Her most confidential ser¬ 
vants were corrupted, and conveyed intelligence 
of all proceedings to her enemies, who, alarmed 
at the progress of the arrangements, determined 
to defeat them at all hazards, for which purpose 
they finally resorted to the coercive system, and 
dispatched a large force to secure her person. 
This was the most unhappy period in her life. 
Separated from her lover, betrayed by her do¬ 
mestics, and deserted by her friends, who fled 
affrighted from the scene of danger, she felt the 
extinction of the hopes which she had so long 
and fondly cherished. Firmness, however, did 
not desert her; and she hastened to meet the 
impending danger with all the means at her com¬ 
mand. No reliance could be placed upon the 
people, who had been commanded by proclama¬ 
tion not to interpose in her behalf; and in the 
exigency, as a last resort, she appealed to the 
Archbishop of Toledo for protection. This noble 
prelate hastily collected a large body of horse, 
and by forced marches anticipated the arrival of 
the enemy. Isabella received her friends with 
unfeigned delight and satisfaction, and bidding 
adieu to the dismayed guardian placed over her, 
she was borne off in triumph from hor foiled 
enemies. 

Still only half of the object was completed, 
Ferdinand was in Arragon without the means of 
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entering Castile to join Isabella; and consider¬ 
able doubt still hung oyer the early consumma¬ 
tion of their marriage. It was at length deter¬ 
mined that Ferdinand should undertake the 
journey, accompanied by a few attendants, in 
the disguise of merchants; while another party 
should proceed in a different direction, in order 
to diyert the attention of the Castilians, with 
all the pomp and ostentation of a public embassy 
from one king to another. The greatest circum¬ 
spection and precaution were necessary, as the 
intervening country was patroled by squadrons 
of cavalry for the purpose of intercepting their 
progress. 

The party journeyed in the night; Ferdinand 
assumed the disguise of a servant; and when 
they halted on the road, took care of the mules, 
and served his companions at table. In this 
guise, with no other disaster, than leaving a 
nurse which contained the funds for the expedi¬ 
tion, at an inn, they arrived among the partisans 
of Isabella. On knocking at the gate, oold and 
faint with travelling, during the whole time of 
which Ferdinand had not taken any rest or re¬ 
pose, they were saluted with a stone discharged 
by a sentinel, which, glancing near the prince’s 
head, had well nigh brought his romantic enter¬ 
prise to a tragical conclusion. His companions 
hastened to call out the name of Ferdinand, and 
he was received with the greatest joy and enthu¬ 
siasm. The trumpets sounded, the gates were 
thrown wide open, and the entire force in the 
castle, formed in array to greet the welcome 
arrival. He renewed his journey upon the next 
day before dawn; but he now assumed his rank, 
and was escorted by a numerous and well armed 
body of cavalry. 

Isabella was filled with joy, when intelligence 
of his arrival reached her. She busied herself in 
arranging her little court, so as to afford him a 
hearty reception, and then transmitted a letter 
to her brother, the king, stating the presence of 
Ferdinand in his dominions, and informing him 
of their intended marriage. She concluded, by 
soliciting his approbation, but added that no 
consideration should deter her from consumma¬ 
ting her happiness, by marrying Ferdinand. 

The meeting of the royal lovers was truly 
affecting; they had loved with all the ardor and 
romance of youth, and now met after a long 
scries of persecutions and adversities. Isabella 
was a year older than her lover. In stature she 
was somewhat above the medium size, with a 
form of perfect symmetry, and the most beauti¬ 
ful expression of free. Her complexion was 
frir, rivalling the bloom of the peach in its rich 
delicacy and lovely blending of tints; and her 
mild blue eye beamed with intelligence, love, 
and sensibility. A distinguished personage of 
that day states that “ she was exceedingly beau¬ 


tiful—the handsomest lady whom I ever beheld, 
and the most attractive and gracious in her man¬ 
ners.” She was dignified in her demeanor, and 
modest, even to a degree of reserve; the pesti¬ 
lence of the oourt could not influence the purity 
of her mind or character; and she was as much 
distinguished for the high morality of her ac 
turns, as she/ was accomplished and graceful. 
Intellect and beauty were so harmoniously 
blended in her features, that her actual charms 
appear more like the coloring of romance, than 
reality. 

Ferdinand at this time was but eighteen years 
of age; though his mode of life, high position, 
and early troubles made him appear much older. 
His complexion was fair, but softly bronzed, 
from constant exposure to the sun, giving him a 
more manly and expressive cast of features. 
With his large, ample forehead, dark, piercing 
eyee, and muscular, well-proportioned form, in¬ 
vigorated by the toils of war, and chivalrous 
exercises in which he delighted, he was the very 
“beau ideal” of a lover. 

The interview lasted some hourB, during which 
time the preliminaries of the marriage were 
arranged. The lovers renewed vows of affec¬ 
tion, and mutually condoled upon their unhappi¬ 
ness during the long separation. Their poverty 
was so great, that money to defray the expenses 
of the marriage ceremony had to be borrowed. 
Such were the humiliating circumstances attend¬ 
ing the commencement of a union destined to 
open the way to the highest prosperity and 
grandeur of Spanish monarchy. 

Their marriage was publicly celebrated on the 
morning of the 19th of October, 1469, in the 
palaoe of Juan do Vivero, the temporary resi¬ 
dence of Isabella. The ensuing week was spent 
in the festivities which follow such occasions; 
when, according to the custom of the time, they 
publicly attended the celebration of mass, in the 
collegiate church of Santa Maria. A dispatch 
was sent by a special embassy to the king, from- 
the new married couple, soliciting pardon, and 
repeating assurances of their loyalty and sub¬ 
mission to his government. The king coldly 
replied that “he must advise with his ministers.” 

It was determined, however, in the councils of 
the King, to oppose the pretensions of his ille¬ 
gitimate daughter, the Princess Joanna, to those 
of Isabella. He even went so far as to engage 
her to the son of Louis XI., the Duke of Gui- 
enne, a rejected suitor of Isabella; and, after 
declaring that she had lost all title to the crown 
by marrying contrary to his approbation, he, 
together with his queen, swore to the legitimacy 
of Joanna, and announced her as his true and 
lawful successor. The nobles were compelled to 
take the oath of allegiance, and the ceremony 
was completed by affiancing her to the Duke of 
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Guienne. This farce had an unfavorable influ¬ 
ence on Isabella’s cause, as many of the nobles 
had previously officiated at the convention held 
at Tovos de Guisando. It caused the claim of 
her rival to be recognized by the other powers, 
as supported by the authority of the court of 
Castile, with the co-operation of France, as it 
was no more than natural that Louis XI. would 
use all means to farther the advanoement and 
prospects of his son. Many of the nobles who 
had sworn allegiance to Isabella, now openly 
espoused the cause of the Princess Joanna. 
Still, the northern and a few other provinces 
loudly declared against the injustice of reviving 
the illegitimate olaim, and with the Arch¬ 
bishop of Toledo, a commanding and resolute 
prelate of great authority and power, maintained 
their loyalty to their first allegiance. The arch¬ 
bishop, with all his generous self-devotion, was 
far from being a pleasant ally. He wished the 
young couple to consider themselves as his pro- 
teget; and would have them feel indebted to him 
for their elevation to the throne. Although 
Ferdinand and Isabella were so poor as to be 
unable to defray the ordinary charges of their 
household, they could not conceal their disgust 
at the prelate’s pretensions; and plainly told 
him that they would not accept of the throne, if 
obtained solely by his intercession. This came 
near causing the archbishop to abandon them 
entirely, in hopes of increasing his interests by 
espousing the other cause. 

The most frightful anarchy, at this period, 
prevailed throughout Castile. The court was 
abandoned to frivolous pleasures; the adminis¬ 
tration of justice was neglected; and the nobles 
conducted their feuds with forces which could 
compete with those of royalty itself. The hus¬ 
bandmen, stripped of their harvests, and driven 
from their fields, abandoned themselves to idle¬ 
ness and plunder; while every portion of the 
government was but one bed of loathsome cor¬ 
ruption. The whole country waged war, and 
many sanguinary battles ensued. 

During these fearful occurrences, Isabella’s 
prospects were daily brightening. The Duke of 
Guienne, the destined spouse of her rival, the 
Princess Joanna, hod died in France. Subsequent 
negotiations for her marriage with two other 
princes had failed. The doubts which hung over 
her birth served to deter all from entering into 
connection with her, and all the horrors of a 
civil war seemed inevitable. It was now, that 
Isabella’s pure and firm character sustained her. 
The decorum of her court, contrasting strongly 
with the license which disgraced that of the king 
and his consort, led thinking men to conclude 
that her administration would be far more noble 
and sagacious than- that of her rival; and all 
who loved their country, desired that it should 


be placed under her beneficent sway. The most 
powerful prelates and nobles of the land flocked 
to her standard, and sought by every means to 
open a way for a permanent reconciliation be¬ 
tween her and the king. This was finally ac¬ 
complished, through a meeting, which was 
arranged by Andre de Cabrera, the Governor of 
Segovia. 

Henry, who was naturally of a diffident and 
placable temper, received her explanations and 
vindications with oomplacency, and .even sanc¬ 
tioned her marriage with Ferdinand. To give 
publicity to the tardy reunion, a succession 
of fetes and splendid entertainments were given, 
and the nation welcomed the symptoms of 
future peace with the greatest joy and satis¬ 
faction. 

The king, who was pining away under an in¬ 
curable malady, died a few months afterwards, 
without making a will or expressing his wishes, 
as regards the succession. On learning of his 
death, Isabella caused herself to be proclaimed 
queen, and on the following morning, the thir¬ 
teenth day of December, 1474, a numerous reti¬ 
nue, consisting of the highest personages in the 
realm, in their robes of office, waited upon, and 
conducted her to the place designed for the cere¬ 
mony. Isabella, royally attired, rode on a 
beautiful Spanish jennet, between two high func¬ 
tionaries. After the proclamation, the royal 
standards were unfurled, and the discharge of ord¬ 
nance announced the new succession. After the 
ceremony, she proceeded to the cathedral, and 
implored the Almighty to strengthen her by 
his counsels, that she might discharge the high 
trust reposed in her with equity and wisdom. 
As upon this, so on all occasions, did Isabella 
place her trust upon Divine Providence. 

Upon Ferdinand’s arrival from Arragon, where 
he was staying at the time of Henry’s death, a 
disagreeable discussion took place, in regard to 
the respective authority of the husband and 
wife, in the administration of the government 
Each had their partizans, and another difficulty 
of adjusting the affairs of the kingdom was an¬ 
ticipated ; but Isabella wisely referred it to ar¬ 
bitration, and by reminding her husband that 
the distribution of power was merely nominal, 
that his will would be her’s, and that the princi¬ 
ple of the exclusion of females from, the throne 
would disqualify the succession of their only 
child, a daughter, she succeeded in soothing her 
offended husband, without compromising the 
prerogatives of the crown. 

Her assumption of the throne, however, re¬ 
vived the pretensions of the late king’s illegiti¬ 
mate daughter, Joanna; and under the auspices 
of an organized coalition, propositions were made 
to Alphonso V., King of Portugal, to vindicate 
her title, and by espousing the princess, secure 
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to himself the rich inheritance. An exaggerated 
estimate of the recourses of this confederation, 
caused him to enter into the scheme, although 
he was at the time in war with the French. An 
embassy was accordingly dispatched to Ferdi¬ 
nand and Isabella, summoning them to resign 
their crown in favor of the Princess Joanna. 
Negotiations were entered into with the King of 
France, offering.him a large portion of the con¬ 
quered territory, provided they succeeded in 
establishing Joanna en the throne. Early in 
May, 1476, the combined forces entered Castile. 
Isabella exerted her utmost power and influence, 
and placed Ferdinand at the head of forty-two 
thousand men to meet the enemy. Isabella re¬ 
mained with the forces throughout the campaign; 
and upon being remonstrated with by her coun¬ 
sellors, replied that, “It was not for her to cal¬ 
culate the perils or fatigues in her own cause, 
nor by timidity to dishearten her friends, with 
whom she was resolved to remain until the war 
was brought to a conclusion.” Such an answer 
was worthy of the heroic woman. Victory fol¬ 
lowed their arms, and Alphonso was compelled 
to relinquish the war, and comply with the most 
humiliating conditions. Joanna's interests were 
sacrificed, and her pretensions annulled, by the 
treaty. A short time afterwards she entered 
the convent of Santa Clara, at Coimbra, where 
she pronounced the irrevocable vow, which 
separated her from the world and its aspirations. 

From this period, when Isabella was firmly 
eatablishod upon the throne, a complete refor¬ 
mation was made in regard to the administration 
of the government. The law was recognised, 
and justice obtained by a new modification of 
its mandates. The nobles were depressed, and 
compelled to succumb to the pre-eminence of 
royal authority. They opposed the suppression 
of their power, and equipped a large force to 
maintain their assumed rights. Isabella’s pres¬ 
ence of mind did not desert her in this new 
danger. 8he made every preparation to quell 
the rising insurrection. Large forces were 
raised, of which she took the command upon all 
important and dangerous occasions; and by her 
indomitable perseverance and firmness, sup¬ 
pressed all the outbursts of the insurgents. She 
ordered the execution of the law, without re¬ 
spect to wealth or rank, and established the su¬ 
premacy of justice beyond the possibility of its 
being corrupted. The royal council was re-or¬ 
ganized, and every exertion made to render her 
subjects happy and contented. So many wise, 
just, and beneficent arrangements could not fail 
to have their effect, and the new sovereigns be¬ 
came popular and beloved throughout the entire 
kingdom. It was for this purpoee that Isabella 
concentrated all the powerful energies of her 
mind, never suffering herself to be diverted by 


any subordinate interests from the one great and 
glorious otyect. Her success fully repaid her for 
the ceaseless efforts that she made, and the 
throne was firmly established both by the loyalty 
and love of her subjects. Their attachment to 
her seemed to be a pervading principle, which 
animated the whole nation by one common im¬ 
pulse. The chivalrous hearts of the Spaniards 
did homage to her, as to their tutelar saints, and 
she exerted an influence over them, such as no 
man or woman has ever before or since acquired. 

Ever mindful of any resource that could ad¬ 
vance the country or benefit her people, the 
spirit of maritime enterprise was fomented, and 
expeditions were formed to diseover new do¬ 
mains, and if possible strike out some new 
course towards the opulent regions of the East. 
Ferdinand and Isabella had always shown an 
earnest solicitude for the encouragement of com¬ 
merce and nautical science; and now that the 
Portuguese, under the Infante Don Henry, were 
making such progress, they determined to exer¬ 
cise all their power in superseding them. For¬ 
tunately, at this juncture, Christopher Colum¬ 
bus appeared. He was endowed with astonish¬ 
ing capacities, and stimulated them in conduct¬ 
ing the heroic enterprise to a glorious issue. 
This extraordinary man was a native of Genoa. 
He received his early instruction at Pavia, where 
he acquired a strong relish for the mathematical 
sclenoes, in which he subsequently excelled. He 
entered into a sea-faring life when only fourteen 
years of age, and followed it with little inter¬ 
ruption until 1470. At thirty years of age he 
landed in Portugal, the groat theatre of mari¬ 
time enterprise, to which resorted the adven¬ 
turous spirits of the whole world. He continued 
to make voyages to the known countries, and 
occupied his time in constructing maps and 
charts, and storing his mind with all the nauti¬ 
cal science that the limited knowledge of the 
day oould supply. His reflective mind was na¬ 
turally led to speculate upon the existence of 
some other land beyond the western waters, and 
he conceived the possibility of reaching the 
eastern shores of Asia by a more direct and 
commodious route than that which traversed the 
eastern continent. This idea had become a mat¬ 
ter of speculation towards the close of the fif¬ 
teenth century, when maritime adventures were 
almost daily disclosing the mysteries of the 
deep, and bringing to light new regions, which 
had hitherto only existed in fancy. Yet Colum¬ 
bus’s hypothesis rested on muoh higher ground 
than a mere popular opinion. What to them 
was a matter of credulity and speculation, 
amounted in his mind to a firm conviction, that 
made him prepared to peril life and fortune on 
the result. Filled with these thoughts, he w w 
anxious to achieve a discovery whi<jh would sot* 
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tie a question of such moment and importance. 
He therefore submitted to King John II., of Por¬ 
tugal, the theory on which he had founded his 
conviction in the existence of a western route, 
and undiscovered territory. He was doomed to 
encounter the embarrassments and mortifications 
which so often obstruct the conceptions of ge¬ 
nius, too sublime for the age in which they are 
formed. After long and fruitless negotiations, 
and a dishonorable attempt of the Portuguese to 
clandestinely avail themselves of his plan and 
information; he quitted Lisbon in disgust, hap¬ 
pily determined to submit his proposals to Fer¬ 
dinand and Isabella, relying on their reputed 
character for wisdom and enterprise. 

He arrived in Spain towards the latter part of 
1484, which, unfortunately, was the most unpro- 
pitious period for the futheranoe of his design. 
The nation was engaged in the heat of the Moor¬ 
ish war, and the great expense of carrying it on, 
had utterly exhausted all their resources. It, 
furthermore, was so engrossing in itself, that but 
Httle leisure was left for indulging in what then 
was considered as the delusion of a weak mind. 
Still Columbus communicated his intentions to 
the court, and awaited the result of its consid¬ 
erations. Ferdinand and Isabella, anxious of ob¬ 
taining the views of competent judges, in regard 
to the merits of Columbus’s theory, referred him 
to a council, selected from the most learned and 
eminent scholars of the kingdom. Such was the 
apathy exhibited by this learned oonclave, and 
so numerous the impediments resulting from 
dullness, prejudice, and scepticism, that years 
passed before it arrived at a decision. During 
this time Columbus remained in attendance on 
the court, and experienced an unusual degree of 
deference and attention from the sovereigns. 
His private expenses were paid by disburse¬ 
ments from the royal treasury, and instructions 
were issued by Isabella to the municipalities of 
the different towns, that all his wants Bhould be 
gratuitously, supplied, together with lodging and 
other accommodations. 

Columbus, finally, grew weary of this painful 
procrastination, and pressed the court for a defi¬ 
nite answer to his proposition. The oounoil 
then decided that his scheme was, “ vain, im¬ 
practicable, and resting on grounds too weak to 
merit the support of the government." Suoh 
was the ineffectual result of Columbus's long 
and painful solicitations; and, in great dejection 
of mind, he determined to try some other sov¬ 
ereign. Isabella, unwilling to forego the hope 
of instituting new discoveries, granted Columbus 
another interview, and remitted the necessary 
means for him to repair to the camp. He joy* 
folly availed himself of the welcome intelligence, 
and arrived in season to witness the surrender 
of Granada 9 when every heart, swelling with 


exultation at the trinmphant termination of the 
war, was disposed to enter with greater confi¬ 
dence into new adventures. 

At the interview, he dwelt upon the argu¬ 
ments on which his hypothesis was based; and 
endeavored to stimulate the cupidity of his 
audience, by picturing the realms, which he 
confidently expected to disoover, in all the bar¬ 
baric splendor of the middle ages. He also 
stipulated for himself and heirs, the title and 
authority of admiral and vice-admiral, and one- 
tenth of all the profits accruing from any lands 
that might be discovered under his direction and 
command. This last clause was deemed inad¬ 
missible by his friends; but he steadily resisted 
every attempt to induce him to modify his pro¬ 
positions. It, however, caused the conferences 
to be broken off; and he had to forego his splen¬ 
did anticipations, at the very moment when the 
opportunity so long sought for was thrown upon 
him, as he preferred sacrificing his ambition, 
rather than surrender one of the honorable dis¬ 
tinctions due to his services. This is but one of 
the incidents, which occurred during his life, that 
exhibited that proud, unyielding spirit which 
sustained him through so many arduous and 
painful trials, and enabled him in the end to 
achieve his great discovery in the face of every 
obstacle that man and nature opposed to its ac¬ 
complishment. 

Fortunately, the misunderstanding was not 
suffered to be of long duration; and Isabella 
contemplated the proposals of Columbus in their 
true light, seeing that they amounted to nothing 
except in case of success, and refusing to hearken 
any longer to cold and timid counsellors, she 
gave way to the natural impulses of her own 
noble and generous heart. <* I will assume the 
undertaking," said she, “for my own crown of 
Castile, and am ready to pawn my jewels to de¬ 
fray the expenses of it, if the funds in the trea¬ 
sury shall be found inadequate." The treasury 
had been greatly reduced by the late war with 
the Moors; bat she ordered the receiver, St 
Angel, to advance the necessary funds for the 
expedition from the Arragonese revenues, and 
place them in the hands of Columbus. Accord¬ 
ing to the capitulations, Ferdinand and Isabella, 
as lords of the ocean-seas, constituted Christo¬ 
pher Columbus, their admiral, viceroy, and 
governor-general of all suoh islands and conti¬ 
nents as he should discover in the western ocean, 
with the privilege of nominating three candi¬ 
dates for the government of each of these terri¬ 
tories. An exclusive right of jurisdiction over 
all commercial transactions within his admiralty 
was invested in him; and ho was entitled to 
one-tenth of all the products and profits within 
the limits of his discoveries, and an additional 
eighth, provided he contributed one-eighth of the 
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expense. The privilege of prefixing the title of 
Bon to his name, which had not at that time de¬ 
generated into a mere appellation of dourtesy, 
was also granted. Now that the arrangements 
were completed, and the stipulations made satis¬ 
factory, Isabella, with her usual characteristic 
promptness, exerted the most efficient measures 
to forward and hasten the expedition. So that 
in three months his little fleet was prepared fbr 
sea. The squadron consisted of three vessels, 
manned by one hundred and twenty seamen, and 
an armament of two small and one large caravel. 
All things being prepared, Columbus and his 
bold crow partook of the sacrament, and on the 
morning of the 8d of August, 1492, the intrepid 
adventurers, bidding adieu to the old world, 
launched forth on that unknown waste of waters 
where no sail had ever spread before. 

We regret that space will not permit us to give 
a slight synopsis of the trials and hardships of 
this bold navigator, and the final success of the 
enterprise commenced so auspiciously, under 
the patronage of Isabella. It is to her, that the 
world is indebted for the accomplishment of the 
expedition; for she undertook the enterprise, not 
only after it had been explicitly declined by other 
powers, but contrary to the advice of her coun¬ 
cil, and when probably no other of that age 
would have countenanced it. After having once 
resolved to uudertake the expedition, she exerted 
every means in her power to further its accom¬ 
plishment, and furnished Columbus with the 
most ample resources for the prosecution of his 
glorious discoveries. Ab is well known, the en¬ 
terprise proved successful, and that the illus¬ 
trious navigator, after overcoming the natural 
difficulties of'the voyage, which was much aug¬ 
mented by the distrust and mutinous spirit of 
his followers, discovered land on Friday, the 
12th of October, 1492. After exploring the 
new territory, ho hastily made preparations for 
his return voyage, and embarked in the month 
of January, 1498, for Spain. One of his vessels 
had previously foundered, and another had de¬ 
serted him, so he was compelled to return across 
the Atlantic, with his seamen collected in the 
onfe frail vessel. After a tempestuous voyage, 
he entered the harbor of Palos, about noon, on 
the 15th day of March, 1498, being exactly 
seven months and eleven days since his day of 
departure from that port. His arrival created 
the greatest agitation; the whole nation joined 
In one acclamation of praise; thanksgivings were 
offered up throughout the entire kingdom, and 
every bell set up a joyous peal in honor of the 
glorious achievement. Isabella immediately 
summoned him to her presence, and the bold 
adventurer hastened joyfully to the interview. 
Hts progress was a continual maroh of triumph; 
multitudes thronged to gase upon the extraor¬ 


dinary man, who, in the emphatic language of 
that day, had revealed the existence ef a new 
world. It was the proudest moment of his life; 
he had folly established the truth of his long 
contested theory, in the face of argument, soph¬ 
istry, sneer, scepticism, and contempt. He had 
achieved his object^ not through chanoe, but by 
calculation, and had supported himself in the 
most adverse circumstances, by his calm, de¬ 
termined course of conduct and action. The 
honors paid him were a homage to his intellec¬ 
tual powers; and it was his province to be 
proud. The sovereigns rivaled themselves in 
their kindness and condescension towards him, 
and causing him to be seated before them, re¬ 
quested a recital of his deeds. When Columbus 
ceased, the king and queen, together with the 
whole court, prostrated themselves in prayer, 
while the solemn strain of the Te Deum poured 
forth, as in. commemoration of some glorious 
victoiy. 

Isabella, elated with the glowing success of 
the enterprise, determined to prosecute the dis¬ 
coveries on a scale commensurate with their 
importance, and hastened to perfect arrange¬ 
ments and preparations of the highest order. 
Seventeen vessels were stored and equipped for 
the expedition; and on the 25th of September, 
1498, Columbus, and fifteen hundred associates, 
including persons of high rank, sailed from the 
port of Cadiz, on his second discovery. But a 
year previous, he had sallied forth like some 
fbrlorn knight on a desperate and chimerical 
enterprise, now he issued grandly forth with all 
the pomp of a hero and conqueror. 

After his departure, Isabella’s active mind 
turned her attention towards the intellectual cul¬ 
ture of the nation. She endowed convents with 
libraries, established schools, and exerted her 
utmost authority in urging her subjects to take 
advantage of these new sources of obtaining 
knowledge. She manifested an earnest solici¬ 
tude for the education of her own children, and 
employed the most competent masters, both 
native and foreign, to give them tuition. Next 
to her own family, there was no object which 
Isabella had so much at heart, as the improve¬ 
ment of the young nobility. She engaged the 
learned Peter Martyr to instruct them, and ex¬ 
erted her power in reclaiming them from the idle 
and unprofitable pursuits in whioh, to her great 
mortification, they consumed their time. Her glo 
rious efforts were crowned with success, and 
the young nobles from being idle, indolent, and 
useless, grew to be noted and distinguished— 
many of them shedding the lustre of letters over 
the martial glory inherited from their ancestors. 
The women emulated their example, and con¬ 
tributed by their intellectual endowments to the 
general illumination of the period. Historians 
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are lavish of their panegyrics on the writers of 
that day, and a host of illustrious names are 
transmitted to an admiring posterity. Nothing 
could have been more opportune for the enlight¬ 
ened purposes of Isabella, than the introduction 
of the art of printing into Spain, which ooourred 
at the very commencement of her reign. She 
saw from the first, all the advantages it promised 
for diffusing and perpetuating the discoveries of 
science, and she encouraged its establishment by 
granting large privileges to those who exercised 
it, whether natives or foreigners. Many works 
were printed at her own charge. It was the 
mind which foresaw these interests, that caused 
Spain to assume its high and exalted position 
among the other nations of the earth. Foreign 
books of every description were allowed to be 
imported and circulated in the kingdom, free 
from duties; an enlightened provision made by 
the comprehensive intelligence of Isabella. In 
fact, she supervised the entire administration of 
the interior, and although the sex and genius of 
Ferdinand, better adapted him for the foreign 
relations of the government, no prominent or 
important action was token without her consent 
and approbation. Their operations were all di¬ 
rected towards the some point, and were at¬ 
tended with similar results, as they depended 
upon the royal prerogative of Isabella. Know¬ 
ledge was diffused; adventures encouraged; 
papers established; diplomacy practiced, and all 
that would enhance the prosperity of the king¬ 
dom studied, at the instigation of this remark¬ 
able woman. Her comprehensive mind seemed 
capable of grasping all subjects, and her indom¬ 
itable will had the energy to insure their accom¬ 
plishment. She furthermore advanced and in¬ 
creased the authority and standing of the crown 
by the judiciousness she displayed in form¬ 
ing matrimonial connexions for her children. 
To this important diplomatic policy she devoted 
great attention, and had not fate interposed, 
would have established them in positions that | 
the other powers could have only envied. The j 
family consisted of one son and four daughters, 
whom she educated as befitted their high rank, 
and the elevated stations their royal births 
entitled them to fulfill. They inherited many of 
the noble qualities which distinguished their 
illustrious mother, and blended great decorum 
and dignity of manners, with ardent sensibilities 
and an unaffected piety, which Isabella had 
striven to instil into their minds. They did not 
possess their mother's comprehensive mind and 
energy of character, but had no positive defi¬ 
ciencies in either respect; or if so, it was sup- j 
plied by their excellent education, 

Isabella, considering the future welfare and j 
prospects of her children, entered into and 
formed the following negotiations for their mar¬ 


riages. Prince John, their only son, then in his 
eighteenth year, was promised to the Princess 
Margar^, daughter of the Emperor Maximilian ; 
and that the Archduke Philip, his son and heir, 
and sovereign of the low countries in his moth¬ 
er’s right, should marry Joanna, second daugh¬ 
ter of Ferdinand and Isabella—no dowry to be 
expected or contracted for in either case. Ar¬ 
rangements were also concluded for the mar¬ 
riage of the youngest daughter of the Castilian 
sovereigns with the royal house of England, the 
first example of the kind for upwards of a cen¬ 
tury. This connexion was necessarily deferred 
for some time, on account of the youth of the 
parties, neither of whom exceeded eleven years 
of age. No impediment existed for the other 
alliances, and measures were taken to have the 
nuptials performed at the earliest period. 

A fleet of one hundred and thirty vessels, 
strongly manned and thoroughly equipped, for 
defence against the French cruisers, was pre¬ 
pared, and dispatched under the command of 
Admiral Don Fadrique Enriquez, to convey the 
Infanta Joanna, the second daughter of Isabella, 
to the home of her destined husband, the Arch¬ 
duke Philip. Isabella was exceedingly grieved 
at the separation from her beloved child, and 
deferred it as long as possible, by accompanying 
Joanna to the place of embarkation. The In¬ 
fanta happily reached Flanders in safety; and 
her nuptials with the archduke were soon after 
celebrated, in the city of Lisle, with all suitable 
pomp and solemnity. The ceremony was fol¬ 
lowed by a brilliant succession of fetes, tourneys, 
and a number of warlike spectacles, in which 
the matchless chivalry of Spain and Flanders 
poured into the lists to display tbeir magnifi¬ 
cence and prowess in the presence of their future 
sovereigns. 

The marriage of Prince John, the heir appa¬ 
rent, followed soon after, and could not have 
been celebrated at a more auspicious period. A 
general peace had been negotiated, and the na¬ 
tion was indulging in a repose, after long and 
uninterrupted years of war. Isabella was now in 
the very zenith of her glory, and seemed to have 
attained the height of human felicity; blessed 
with the love and affections of her people, and 
surrounded by all the trophies of a glorious 
reign, there was nothing left but to eqjoy the 
fruits of her long and ceaseless efforts. Alas, 
for the uncertainty of human events; she was 
doomed to receive one of those mournful lessons, 
which admonish us that all earthly prosperity is 
but a dream. Tidings were brought of the dan¬ 
gerous illness of their son. Prince John; he had 
been seized with a fever, in the midst of the 
public rejoicings to which his alliance had given 
rise, and the symptoms had assumed an alarm¬ 
ing character. He expired on the 4th day of 
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Ootober, 1497, in the twentieth year of hie age, 
in the same spirit of Christian phileeophy which 
he displayed during his illness. Isabella, who, 
through all her long career of prosperity, may 
be said to have kept her heart in constant train¬ 
ing for the dark hour of adversity, received the 
fatal tidings in a spirit of meek and humble ac¬ 
quiescence, testifying her resignation in the 
beautiful language of scripture, “The Lord 
hath given, and the Lord hath taken away, 
blessed be his name 1” 

The succession devolved upon Joanna, the 
Queen of Portugal, Isabella’s eldest daughter, 
but she died previous to being recognised as the 
heir-apparent This blow almost crushed Isa¬ 
bella, who had not yet recovered from the shock 
of her son’s death. She endeavored to exhibit 
the outward signs of composure, testifying the 
entire resignation of one, who had learned to 
build her hopes of happiness on a better world, 
and schooled herself so far, as to oontinue to 
take an interest in all public duties, and to 
watch over the common weal with the same 
maternal solicitude as before; but her health 
gradually sunk under this accumulated load of 
sorrow, which threw a shade of deep melancholy 
over the evening of her life. She now took a 
deeper interest in promulgating religious doc¬ 
trines among her people, and did all in her power 
to afford them the benefits of the source from 
which she had drawn so much consolation. 
About this time Columbus returned from his 
second, expedition, and the event somewhat 
alienated her thoughts from brooding over her 
sorrow. The first accounts which came from 
the great navigator and his companions, served 
to keep alive the excitement in Spain, as their 
imaginations were still warm with the novelty of 
the new world, and the court, joining in the 
general enthusiasm, did every thing in their 
power to promote and advanoo the enterprise. 
The novelty soon wore off, and alarming accounts 
of dissatisfaction and disappointment were re¬ 
ceived from the adventurers. This unfortunate 
result was imputable, in a great measure, to the 
misconduct of the colonists themselves. Isabella 
was daily assailed with complaints of the mal¬ 
administration of Columbus, and of his impolitic 
and ingust severities to both Spaniards and na¬ 
tives. She, however, frilly appreciating the 
difficulties of his position, lent an unwilling ear 
to these vague accusations, and, upon his return 
to Spain, received him with the most ample 
acknowledgements of regard. But neither the 
natives he had brought with him, nor the glow¬ 
ing representations he gave of the expedition, 
oould rekindle the dormant enthusiasm of the 
nation. The novelty had passed, and their 
imaginary anticipations ended in disappointment. 
Isabella still favored the enterprise, and firmly 


relied upon the repeated assurances of Colum¬ 
bus, that the track, of discovery would lead to 
other and important regions. She formed a 
higher estimate of the new acquisitions than any 
founded on the proceeds of gold and silver, and 
principally purposed to introduce the blessings 
of Christian civilization among the heathen who 
inhabited the newly discovered regions. She 
also entertained a high estimate of Columbus’s 
merits, to whose serious and elevated character 
her own bore muoh resemblance, although the 
enthusiasm which distinguished each, was natu¬ 
rally tempered in her with somewhat more of 
benignity and discretion. Columbus received 
daily marks of her royal favor; and ordinances 
were passed, granting him powers and privileges 
of so great importance, that his modesty and 
prudence combined, forbade him to accept. The 
language in which these royal gratuities were 
couched, rendered them doubly grateful to his 
noble heart, and testified to the unabated confi¬ 
dence of Isabella, in his honor and integrity, 
although the nation had lost their entire confi¬ 
dence and enthusiasm in the glorious enterprise. 
A third voyage was arranged, and, upon the' 
preparations being completed, Columbus sailed, 
with a squadron of six vessels, from the port of 
St. Luear, on the 80th day of May, 1498. It 
was entirely through the efforts and support of 
Isabella, that the arrangements were completed, 
and had it not been for the lively interest and 
spirit she infused into the expedition, the glori¬ 
ous career of Columbus would have ended be¬ 
fore be aooomplished his most distinguished 
exploits. It is not necessary to pursue the after 
actions of this illustrious voyager; fiis adven¬ 
tures and discoveries are known by all, and we 
look upon his achievements alike with awe and 
astonishment. 

Spain was now elevated to the. first rank 
among the European powers; but in the noon¬ 
tide of her success was destined to experience a 
fatal shook in the loss of that illustrious person¬ 
age who had so long and so gloriously presided 
over her destinies. Isabella’s health, as we be¬ 
fore notioed, was seriously affected by the series 
of domestic calamities which befell her family, 
and her constitution was greatly impaired by 
incessant personal fatigues, and the unremitting 
activity of her mind. These ended in a severe 
illness and dejection of spirits, from which she 
never recovered. Yet, she did not abandon her¬ 
self to weak and useless repining, but sought 
consolation in the exercises of piety, and in the 
earnest discharge of the dnties attached to her 
exalted station. These strong mental exertion 
accelerated the decay of her bodily strength, 
which was gradually sinking under that sickness 
of the heart which admits of no cure and 
scarcely of consolation. 
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The deepest gloom overspread the nation, and 
sorrow and sympathy were depicted npon every 
brow—their minds were not prepared for the 
death of their beloved and renowned sovereign. 
Isabella, in the mean time, was not deluded by 
any false hopes. She felt the decay of her 
health and strength, and resolved to perform 
what temporal duties yet remained fbr her While 
her faculties were still unclouded, and executed 
that remarkable testament, of so great mid world- 
renowned celebrity, which provided for every 
emergency that could possibly occur. After 
performing this duty she rapidly deoHued, al¬ 


though the powers of her mind seemed to brighten 
with her approaching dissolution. She had now 
adjusted all her worldly concerns, and was pre¬ 
pared to devote the brief time that remained to 
those of a higher nature. At length, having 
received the sacraments, and performed all the 
offices of a sincere and devout Christian, she 
gently expired a little before noon on the twenty- 
fifth day of November, 1504, in the fifty-fourth 
year of her age. She ruled thirty years, during 
the whole of which Spain continued to prosper; 
and 'she died universally regretted and lamented 
by the whole nation. 


MY EXPERIENCE IN THE COUNTRY. 

BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


I was “born and bred” in a city. I was the 
only daughter of one of the wealthiest importers 
ip my native place, and had received every advan¬ 
tage that money could procure. My mother’s 
health was feeble and we had always, within my 
recollection, kept a housekeeper. 

I had been reading, one day, an essay on the 
education of woman, and in the closing sentences 
there occurred this paragraph—“No woman’s 
education can to complete unless she be tho¬ 
roughly acquainted with the art of housewifery.” 
Now you may be assured, this opinion, ooming as 
it did from so important a person as the author 
of a book, foil with a great weight upon my 
mind, and set me to thinking. I glanced around 
the room. My eye foil on a splendid piano, a 
tasteful guitar, paintings whioh my penoil had 
executed, and embroideries which my skill had 
wrought. I laid my hand upon a gorgeously- 
bound book, its gilded leaves unclosed and the 
glowing thoughts of Dante met my gaze. And 
I possessed the power to unlock its mysteries— 
to read in the language which the great poet 
loved. German and French were familiar to me 
as my own language, and I had fairly studied 
through the inimitable concatenation of Latin 
verbs and supines. But what of that? All 
these qualifications were valueless! I had never 
looked at the subject in this light before. I 
glanced inward at myself. What did I know 
about housewifery? I smiled as I asked the 
question. Mortified enough, I was obliged to 
confess that I did not know a turkey from a 
chicken, and had not the most remote idea of the 
manner in whioh the delicious apple was • lodged 
in the very heart of an apple dumpling! 

I was astounded! What an admirable wife I 
should make! Supposing I should fall in love 
with a poor man, and as they usually do in 
novels, elope with him, expressing at the same 
time a preference for him with an humble cot¬ 


tage, to a palace without him; and supposing 
that he was unable to supply the kitchen of said 
cottage with* that important appendage—an Irish 
maiden—well, what then? Aye, sure enough, 
what then ? I absolutely shuddered as I thought 
of it! Cross words, black frowns and blacker 
coffee at breakfast—singed steak and mysterious 
pudding fbr dinner—burnt bread and smoke- 
flavored tea at supper—and oh! dear, dear! I 
could hardly repress my tears as I thought 
ofit. 

Just sj I was about deciding to go to my room 
for a regular “ school-girl cry,” Aunt Hatty and 
my mother came in from an extensive shopping 
expedition. Aunt Hatty, good soul! looked all 
the surprise she felt, as she said, peering at me 
curiously through her spectacles, “Law sake! 
child! what upon airth is the matter? Does 
your tooth ache? If it does, jest vet a pieoe of 
cotton as big as a hasel nut with Davis’s Pain 
Killer, and put it in the kivity of the tooth, and 
it wont be long, I tell you before you’ll feel an 
amazin’ sight better.” 

By way of explanation, Aunt Hatty was my 
father’s sister, a good old fashioned body, hav¬ 
ing great frith in home medicine practice. In 
early life she had married George Carroll, a 
wealthy farmer, and now lived on a frrm about 
ten miles from the city. 

“ Oh, Aunt!” I faltered forth, «I don’t know 
anything! no, not one thing!” and I bowed my 
head on the arm of the Bofr and sobbed. 

Aunt Hatty laughed outright, and my mother 
smiled as she inquired how long I had been so 
ignorant 

I explained all to them, and throwing myself 
on their mercy begged them to tell me what was 
to be done. Aunt Hatty consulted with my 
mother in private, while 1 performed tragedy on 
the sofr, and the result of the whole matter was 
that which I most wished. I was to go with 
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Aunt Hatty to “Pine Glen,” Unole Carroll’s 
farm, and under her guardianship become ac¬ 
quainted with cooking, washing, churning, iron¬ 
ing—in short, with housework. 

Papa’s consent was readily obtained, and that 
afternoon I set out for Pine Glen with Aunt 
Hatty in her pretty buggy. The ride was de- 
Hghtfal, and I was in line spirits. Aunt feared 
I would be lonely, but when I saw the long, low 
brown cottage peeping shyly out from its corer¬ 
ing of rines and roses, I laughed at the idea of 
loneliness in such a paradise. 

Uncle George and cousin Charles were rejoieed 
to see me, at least, they said so—and I saw no 
reason to doubt their declaration. 

My lady readers will like a description of cou¬ 
sin Charles, I know, so I’ll e'en gratify them. 
He was a fine specimen of the New England 
fhrmer, twenty-three yean of age, six feet high; 
brown, curling hair; broad, white forehead; 
deep, expressire eyes; handsome mouth, and a 
“ splendid ” set of whiskers. 

Uncle and aunt Carroll, cousin Charles; and 
Betsy, a maiden sister of my uncle, composed 
the family at Pine Glen. There were, besides the 
family circle, several “work folks,” and a smart 
little girl, who assisted abont the house work. 

Aunt said that work nerer was plentier, and 
there was ample opportunity to bring fbrth my 
latent energies. 

I slept soundly that night in the great spare 
chamber—the state-room—of Pine Glen, with 
its clean, white floor and snowy window hang¬ 
ings. The song of a dear little bird close by my 
window, in a tall pine, awoke me quite early; 
and determined not to be thought indolent, I 
sprang up, and making a hasty toilet, I consulted 
my watch and found it was only half-past seren. 
Firmly convinced that not a soul in the house 
was up, I stole noiselessly down stairs, to avoid 
disturbing them, and entered tho dining-room. 
The morning meal had evidently been on the 
table, and the family had, to all appearances, 
partaken. Mortified enough, I went Into the 
kitchen to find aunt Hatty. The good lady 
laughed as she saw my consternation and begged 
mo to take my breakfast as soon as possible, for 
she wished to “ dean up.” That morning's ex¬ 
perience taught me that seven o’clock is not con¬ 
sidered early in the country. 

As it was “baking day,” I prepared to receive 
my first lesson in bread making. Dressed in one 
of aunt’s striped gingham dresses, and with Miss 
Betsy’s best “ tow and linen” apron, I commenced 
operations in right good earnest. 

First, there were the tins to be buttered. I 
showed my consummate skill by merely butter¬ 
ing the outside and leaving the inside clean. 
Aunt Hatty laughed until the tears fell from 
Under her spectacles, at thb inversion of house¬ 


hold laws. To my credit be it said, I did not 
despair, but set courageously to work to remedy 
the mishap. I took off my rings and laid them 
away, rolled my sleeves above my elbows, and 
put my bands valiantly into the hot dish water, 
and scrubbed the tins clean. Then followed 
drying them—after which, I performed the oil¬ 
ing process to aunt’s entire satisfaction. The 
bread was to be mixed with hot water, and the 
yeast had been put in the night before, “ conse¬ 
quently,” Miss Betty said, “ it was big enough 
to knead.” Kneading was a term I did not ex¬ 
actly understand, so I applied to aunt Hatty for 
an explanation. 

“ Lah t Marian, don’t you know how to knead 
bread ? Why, I shall begin. You don’t know 
much, after all your boarding-schools and plan¬ 
ner lessons; why, child, put your hands right 
into the midst of it, and mix together till there 
aint a single speck of dry meal to be seen.” 

I followed directions implicitly, and at the end 
of half an hour the mass before me had not 
changed the least partiole, bo I concluded that it 
must be kneaded enough, and I took it to Miss 
Betsy for examination. That venerable woman 
looked at the bread in embryo fall a minute with 
the greatest amazement. 

“Would you believe it, Harriet?” she ex¬ 
claimed ; “ the poor ohild’s been kneading that 
dry meal in the flour-bucket more ’n half an 
hour! Dear! dear! I am thankfal I warn’t 
born in the city!” 

My feelings can be better imagined than de¬ 
scribed, for sure enough the bread pan sat de¬ 
murely on a shelf above the stove with its con¬ 
tents nzndisturbed, while I had been laboring 
away on the contents of the flour bucket! I 
could have cried with vexation. Aunt Hatty 
consoled me by telling me that some great poet 
had said, “ everybody must have their lamin',” 
and I felt that there was more of truth than 
poetry in the assertion—in fact, I %as a practi¬ 
cal illustration of the proverb. After another 
half hour’s work the great smooth loaves were 
safely deposited on the bright brick floor of the 
big oven, and as I stood gazing on my great tri¬ 
umph, my heart swelled with a mighty hurst of 
pride! General Taylor, when he first Be&ted his 
portly body in the Presidential chair, could not 
have been better pleased with himself. % 

The bread baked finely, and in spite of the al¬ 
most Intolerable heat and aunt Hatty's kind as¬ 
surances that she would see to its baking, I was 
determined not to leave it until it was ready to 
be drawn from the oven. It was a treasure too 
priceless to be entrusted to any one’s keeping, 
and with bunting face and aching arms, I perse¬ 
vered until the loaves were set on the unpainted 
table and nioely covered with a clean white 
doth. Right glad was I to get into the cool 
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shaded parlor, though for the world I weald not 
have confessed it, lest I should have been deemed 
cowardly, bat I felt that one great step was 
taken—I could make bread 1 

A loaf of that identical bread was cat for din¬ 
ner, and ancle Carroll and Charles praised its 
flavor to my entire satisfaction. 

“ Well, mother,” said ancle Oarrdl to his 
wife, at the tea table, “ what do yom think has 
happened?” 

“ I'm sore I don't know,” returned aunt Hatty, 
thoughtfully. “ Let me see; I shouldn't won¬ 
der if Squire Jenkins’ wife had got a new bon¬ 
net ; or it may be,” she added, and her visage 
lengthened wonderfully, “it may be that the 
measles are 'round agin.” 

Uncle laughed. “ How serious you are Har¬ 
riet. It is right goocbnews; good for Marion, at 
least. The new house built by CoL Hayning is 
to bo no longer without an occupant. -The CoL 
himself is coming next week, with his family. A 
fine young man that son of his 1 Eh, Marion ? 
There is not a better young man in the State of 

M-than Robert Hayning! worth a dozen of 

your whiskered dandies 1” and unde George’s 
merry black eyes rested knowingly on cousin 
Charlie's “imperial.” 

I will confess I was pleased, for Robert Hay¬ 
ning I had long known by report. Known him 
as an orator and a poet Enraptured, had I lin¬ 
gered over words which had fallen from his pen, 
and deep, deep in my heart, had I wondered if 
he was ail he seemed. But luckily, uncle 
George didn't know of this, and more, I did not 
intend he should, so I remained silent 

After dinner was over, I was deputed to Vaah 
the dishes, of which task, thanks to the experi¬ 
ence with the bread pans, I acquitted myself 
with honor. Then we took our work and sat on 
the western piazza until the sun was far down 
in the sky, and the tall green trees on the far-off 
hill held up their arms to enfold him. I gazed 
delighted on the splendid prospect, but was im¬ 
mediately disenchanted by aunt Hatty’s Bummons 
to the kitchen, to assist her about “ tea.” The 
tea-kettle was boiling upon the stove, and the 
bread for the toast was already of a delicate 
brown. Aunt passed me the tea-urn, and in¬ 
structed me to “scald it” with water from the 
kettle, and I obliged her faithfully, scalding the 
urn, and a large place on my arm at the same 
time. Aunt Hatty ran with wheat flour, and 
Davis's Pain Killer, (in which she placed infalli¬ 
ble trust,) and my unfortunate limb was ban¬ 
daged with an ample sized cloth, and consigned 
to inertia and a “sling,” for the time being. 
Uncle George sympathised with me deeply, but 
Charlie half-laughed as he was told the particu¬ 
lars of my disaster. Perhaps he thought the 
blue-eyed Ellen Hall, the daughter of rich farmer 


Hall, would never be guilty of a like unskillful 
act No matter, Sir Charlie, I thought to my¬ 
self, I will equal Ellen Hall yet 

The next day was the Sabbath. Calmly and 
brightly it dawned over the earth. I felt my 
spirit imbued with a spell of holiness, as I gazed 
abroad on the green, quiet country. Everything 
partook of the sweet, solemn stillness 1 Even the 
little brooks seemed to glide more softly, and the 
birds sang their simple hymns in the dark trees. 
The church was three miles away; so unde har¬ 
nessed the white hones into the double wagon, 
and we all set forth. 

New beauties unfolded themselves at every 
step. The grey old church was the crowning 
feature in the picture of loveliness! Its little, 
slender spire glistened brightly in the yellow 
sunlight—and as the deep hallowed peals of the 
sonorous bell come breathing over the hills and 
died into low murmurs along the green valleys, 
I felt my soul swell with reverenoe and awe, 
such as I had never felt in the ornate cathedrals 
of my own fair city. 

The charch, like most others in the oountry, 
was not enclosed, and cousin Charles drove us to 
the very steps. Men, women and children were 
standing about under the shade trees, awaiting 
the arrival of their pastor, and discussing the 
state of the crops, politics, etc. 

We passed in. The building was old, very 
old, agd the grey-haired servant of God, who ad¬ 
dressed us, was in keeping with the whole. And 
the sermon—would that I could reo&ll it, word 
for word, that it might be sent out into the 
world for “ the healing of the nations,” 

Sunday appeared to be the general visiting 
day among the people of the vioinity, for as 
soon as we had returned to Pine Glen, the 
neighbors began to “drop in,” until quite a 
company had assembled. 

I asked aunt if they were going to have a 
prayer meeting. “Masssyl no, Marion, them’s 
only sociable folks come in to stay a spell. I 
hope Reuben Sargent will come, for he's the 
nicest beau in the place—leads the paging—don't 
you remember of seeing him ? the tall feller, 
with the blue coat and red velvet vest I 
sbould'nt wonder if be did come; for he’s a 
great hand to git acquainted with every new¬ 
comer. 

I sat myself quietly down in one corner of the 
room, a listener, for I soon found they were 
talking of topios of which I knew nothing, and 
I began to think that I wasn't of much use in 
the world, after alL 

I had sat thus but a few moments, when 
knock 1 knock!! knock!!! sounded at the front 
door, loud enough to oome from the fist of Her¬ 
cules. Uncle answered the summons, and forth¬ 
with ushered into the room a tall young gentle- 
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man, with red hair, whiskers ditto, nose rdrousu, 
and a Je ne *ait quoi expression all over, whom 
he introduced as Mr. Reuben Sargent. Mr. 
Sargent bowed very gracefully (!) and sat down 
on the corner of a chair near me, with his hat 
on his knee. “ Reemarkable fine, day, Miss 
Eastman; pleasant, quite, for the season,” said 
Reuben, raising his organs of vision tenderly to 
my face. I assented, and added, that it seemed 
much pleasanter in the country during the sum¬ 
mer than in the oity. 

“ Waal, there I” replied Mr. Sargent, “ I al¬ 
ters did hear folks say ’twas a nation sight pleas¬ 
anter in the city than up hero; but if you’ve 
lived there, of course you know.” 

Singing was proposed, and immediately the 
well-worn Carmina Sacra was hunted up, and 
Reuben rose up to “ take the lead,” with that 
peculiar professional air which is inseparable 
from a music teacher. “Turn to the ninety- 
eighth page—St Martin's—a grand old tune I— 
common. metre. All ready—sing I Don't you 
sing. Miss Eastman ? Ready! Po-re, mi, fa, 
sol—sing!” and then followed a tumultuous 
“ combination of sounds,” which would have as¬ 
tonished the master builder of the tower of Bar 
bel, if he had heard it. 

One tune made room for another, and the 
luckless “ Carmina ” was ransacked from title to 
finis. About nine o'clock Mr. Sargent took 
his departure, promising to “drop in” often. 
Aunt Hatty was very anxious to hear my opin¬ 
ion of him, but prudence induced me to with¬ 
hold it. 

Monday, with all the terrors of a washing 
day, dawned upon us, and notwithstanding my 
bnUure , I determined to participate. Aunt re¬ 
monstrated, but I assisted about breakfast, and 
fed the dear little white chickens so nicely, that 
Aunt Hatty was convinced that Davis’s Pain 
Killer had been true to its trust. 

Donning my Saturday’s attire, I was duly en¬ 
sconced behind the wash-tub, with soap and hot 
water in abundance. Then commenced the “ tug 
of war.” I got along very well, with a little of 
annt’s superintendance, until she told me that I 
might pnt the clothes on to boil while she went 
to the cistern for water, adding, “ be sure and 
soap every thing well I” . 

I adhered religiously to her suggestions, and 
was about placing Miss Betsy's nioe blue lawn 
dress in the boiler with the white artioles, when 
aunt Hatty came in. “ Wonder upori airth!” 
exclaimed she, coming forward just in time to 
rescue the cherished fabric from impending de¬ 
struction what does the girl mean! Marion, I 
believe yon are the know-nothingest critter 
about house work that ever I did see! But, la! 
child, don't take on abont it; you'll learn time 
enough to have Rube Sargent; he won't marry 


till his new house is done, and you’ll be a first- 
rate house-keeper by that time.” 

I felt very thankful for this consoling informa¬ 
tion, and set abont my work with a lighter (?) 
heart. I had just succeeded in getting my hands 
and arms thoroughly immersed in the soap¬ 
suds, when in marched Nell, the little servant 
girl, and to my unbounded consternation, just 
behind her eame Cecil Harding and Henry Wins¬ 
low, two of my “ upper tendom ” acquaintances, 
from the oity. 

It was too late to retreat, for the gentlemen 
were making their beet bows; so nothing re¬ 
mained for me but to meet them bravely. 

Mr. Harding was a lawyer, city-bred, with all 
an “ exquisite's” idea in regard to the sphere of 
woman; and, no doubt, my character fell below 
xero at this exhibition of my talents as a washer¬ 
woman. But little did I care. I knew the really 
good and noble woold not despise the laborer, 
even though the labor was coarse and ungen- 
teel. 

The gentlemen remained to dinner, and ex¬ 
pressed themselves delighted with Pine Glen. 

Tuesday was ironing-day, and never until 
then, did I realise the truth of what our laun¬ 
dress had said a thousand times, when asking for 
increased wages, “ Ah, ma'am, you see it is such 
dreadfhl hard work to iron.” 

However, I did very well. Burned two holes 
in a new shirt—made a frightful rent in Miss 
Betsy's unfortunate blue lawn—broke the han¬ 
dle off a flatiron, by letting it fall upon the 
stove-hearth, and upset Hie basket full of stock¬ 
ings into the slop-dish. Moins qua these trifling 
mishaps, I took my first lesson in ironing with 
credit. Aunt said I did well, and Miss Betsy 
forgave me for tearing her dress. 

The next morning, after assisting in putting 
away the breakfast things, I threw on my bon¬ 
net for a while. It was a splendid May morn¬ 
ing, and I took the path to the river. Oh, how 
beautiful in its fresh loveliness did everything 
appear! The snnshine lay athwart my path, in 
a golden net-work, and the odors of the gummy 
pines filled the air with fragrance. I sat down 
beneath a giant oak, whose roots were washed 
by the busy little river, and lost in a pleasing 
revery, in which housework had but a small 
share, I was unmindful of the lapse of time, un¬ 
til a footstep at my side aroused me. Turning 
quickly, I beheld a gentleman regarding me with 
apparent surprise. As I rose from my seat, he 
advanced towards me, and bowing respectfully, 
addressed me: “ Madam, I have been so unfor¬ 
tunate as to lose my way; can you direct me to 
the residence of ^ol. Hayning?” I looked at 
the stranger—he was tall and commanding— 
thick, glossy, brown hair flung carelessly back 
over a pale, thoughtful brow—deep, searching 
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eyes, which I know were foil of tenderness, and 
a smile of strange sweetness. 

I had no hesitation in walking with him in 
sight of Col. Heyning'8 residence; .and, as I 
tamed toward Pine Glen, the stranger asked, 
“Do you reside in this vicinity, madam?" “For 
the present,” I answered. “I hope, then, to 
have the pleasure of renewing your acquaint¬ 
ance at no very distant period,” and he handed 
me his card. I read the name —Robert Hayning. 

The dishes wore hardly washed after tea, that 
evening, before Reuben Sargent, with hair and 
handkerchief redolent of cologne, made his d6but. 
He had called, he said, to ask Miss Eastman to 
take a little ride with him, as it was pleasant, 
and he thought, may be, she would like to view 
the scenery of Pine Glen by moonlight. I ex¬ 
cused myself, on the plea of a “ coldand Mr. 
Sargent took his departure, with an air of in¬ 
jured innocence. 

The weekly churning-day came, and Aunt 
Hatty was desirous to have me understand the 
art of butter-making. The churn was one of 
those ancient “machines,” made in the form of 
a cone; and the butter was brought by means 
of a “dash,” attached to a perpendicular han¬ 
dle. At this dash handle, I was stationed, with 
instructions to pull up the dash and drop it 
down again as fast as I could.. I followed di¬ 
rections, and at the expiration of three-quarters 
of an hour, I felt some curiosity to see how en¬ 
ceinte matters were progressing; so, after con¬ 
siderable exertion, I got off the cover, and peeped 
cautiously in. A mass of fluid, more nearly re¬ 
sembling hot water than anything I had ever 
seen, met my astonished gave. I had heard that 
in old times, the cream in churns had been be¬ 
witched by evil spirits, and I ran with all speed 
and told Aunt Hatty that the cream had turned 
to hot water! 

“ Massy-sakes-alive I Marion,” exclaimed my 
Aunt, opening her eyes to their widest tension, 
“what is the matter now?” and the good lady 
dropped the cheese she was preparing for the 
press, and followed me to the scene of action. 
She heaved a sigh of relief after she had exam¬ 
ined matters, and then gravely informed me that 
I had been churning all the time on the water 
which hod been put into the churn to scald it, 
while the cream was safe in its own jar in the 
milk-room! 

Things were speedily put in the right train, 
and again was I installed monarch of the churn- 
dash. After pounding away until my hands 
were blistered, I had the satisfaction of seeing 
the golden butter lying temptingly in the snow 
white buttermilk. Aunt stood by mo while I 
beat and salted it, and when I had finished, she 
pronounced it excellent. 

Notwithstanding blistered hands, I was happy 


—I could show 1 quite a number of scars obtained 
in “honorable wars” with domestic drudgery; 
and never did Revolutionary veteran, when 
about applying for a pension, look npon his 
wounds with more complacency, than did I upon 
my burnt aims and blistered fingers. 

When Uncle George came to dinner, he said, 
with a sly look at me, “ Well, mother, you must 
'spruce up,* for Robert Hayning is coming 
here to tea; and I told him that there was quite 
an agreeable little girl here, learning to do 
housework, and he had better come up early.” 

I blushed, (who could help it?) and Unde 
teased me with being in love with Reuben Sar¬ 
gent. 

Several young ladies and gentlemen rode out 
from the city that afternoon to see me, but they 
went away before tea; and scarcely had they 
done so, when in walked Mr. Sargent, “ large as 
life.” I was annoyed, hut I exerted myself to 
do the agreeable to the utmost I had, to tell 
the truth, anticipated much pleasure from the 
expected visit of Mr. Hayning, and did not rel¬ 
ish having Reuben spoil my imagined bliss. 

At tea-time, Uncle George appeared, accom¬ 
panied by Robert Hayning. I went through the 
ceremony of introduction with the air of a stoic. 
Mr. Hayning barely saved himself from a smile 
at Uncle’s polite, “ Permit me to make you ac¬ 
quainted,” Ac. 

Reuben established himself in a chair by my 
side, and by putting his lower limbs in a very 
elegant position across the back of another chair, 
effectually prevented all incursion on what one 
would have surmised me to be—his legal pro¬ 
perty. 

Uncle and Mr. Hayning talked of the weather, 
money matters, and the natural features of Pine 
Glen vicinity. Mr. Hayning said he thought 
Oak Grove by the river, the most attractive spot 
that he had visited, particularly, he added, the 
seat at the foot of the large oak; and he stole 
an expressive look towards the corner, where sat 
Mrs. Sargent prospective. 

“Hem!” ejaculated Reuben, drawing down 
his mouth in oontempt, “you and I don't bleeve 
any such nonsense, do we ?” and he smiled and 
smiled at me in the most unbearable manner. 

“ Vous etes fou!” J exclaimed, indignantly, 
forgetting that Reuben did not belong to the 
nation of onion soups and garlic lovers. Reuben, 
to my astonishment, replied, “Who’s that fool? 
did you say ?—why haint you had an introduc¬ 
tion to him? why it’s Robert Hayning, CoL 
Hayning's rowdy boy!” Surprise forbade my 
replying. 

Tea was shortly after announced ready, and 
Reuben offered me his coat sleeve, saying, 
“Shan’t I escourt you out, Miss Eastman ?” I 
looked unutterable things at him, but he, noth- 
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ing daunted, muttered in an under tone, “ Oh, no 
matter 1 never mind, Bhe’li oome round right in 
time!” 


lees than sixty seconds Reuben was on his way 
to the outer air, muttering as he went, “ Con¬ 
found them ar’ stuck up city high-flyers!” 


I could hardly help ejaculating, as aunt did, 
when completely massed, “ Did you ever!” 

After tea, Mr. Sargent proposed singing; and 
Mr. Hayning, good-naturedly, assented. While 
the “choir-leader” was hunting over the Car¬ 
mine Sacra, in hopes something new would turn 
up, Mr. Hayning approached me, and expressed 
his pleasure at being able to renew his acquaint¬ 
ance with me, adding, “that is, provided Mr. 
Sargent will allow me.” 

Quite a chat we had, while Reuben was de¬ 
liberating between “Uxbridge” and “ Green¬ 
ville;” the choice fell upon the latter, and after the 
customary scale practice had been gone through 
with, Mr. Sargent announced, “Ready!” and 
poor “ Greenville” was murdered without mercy. 

Mr. Hayning left about sundown; but, in 
spite of all hints to the contrary, Mr. Sargent 
remained. He stayed and stayed. Aunt and 
Uncle retired, and Miss BetBy, soon after, did 
likewise. Mr. Sargent and I had the parlor to 
ourselves. Reuben arose, replenished the fire, 
and sat down on the lounge by my side. I was 
unacquainted with the details of an up-country 
courtship, and I had not the most remote idea 
that he was, as the phrase goes, “ attempting to 
s ourt me,” until, with flourishes ad infinitum, he 
said, “ Ahem I—h’m I Miss Eastman”—he had 
proceeded thus far, when he was interrupted by 
a violent fit of coughing, which was prolonged 
until it became painful to the listener, when he 
suddenly stopped, caught both my hands in his, 
and continued, “ Miss Eastman, you must have 
been aware how particular my attentions have 
been to you, and as I have known you a consider¬ 
able of a spell—ahem!—h’m! I make bold to 
inform you that I think of ohanging my siterwa- 
tion!”—here he broke down with the pertinacious 
cough again. I could not imagine what the 
nlatter was; and instantaneously, I thought of 
all the stories I had heard of men going mad in 
a moment, and falling dead in fits, and visions 
of insane asylums, and portly M. D.’s, with ac¬ 
companying medicine cases, floated before my 
distempered vision. I was about calling for as¬ 
sistance, hartshorne and the camphor-bottle, 
when Mr. Sargent stopped coughing, slid from 
his chair to the hearth-rug, placed his hand on 
the region of his stomach, and turning his eyes 
devoutly up to the plastering, he said, “And, 
Miss Eastman, need I say that it is you—you— 
that—h’m! that I would take for my pardner 
on the tilesome journey of life! I have loved 
you since the first minnit I gazed upon yon; and 
you can’t be so on gracious, onhuman os to re¬ 
fuse to become mine—my wife!” 

It is better not to record my answer; but in 


CHAPTER II. 

Haying time came at last. The cool zephyrs of 
June gave place to the snltry air of July ; and the 
clover blossoms shed an aromatic odor all around. 

“Now, Marion,” saidmyannt, “the busiest time 
of year has come, and your help will be needed 
more than ever; do you think yon could rake hay ?” 

“I have no doubt of it,” I replied, confidently. 

Tbe afternoon of that very day, the sun was 
curtained by a few sable clouds, and a dark sil¬ 
ver-edged belt settled along the western horizon. 
Uncle George came in, and said there was a 
shower gathering, and he wanted “all hands,” 
men, women, and children, as he expressed it, to 
turn out and come to the rescue, for he had fourteen 
tons of hay in the meadow, and as it was the best 
clover and grass he didn’t want it to get wet. 

My sun-bonnet was on my head in a moment; 
and Uncle assisted me into the hay-cart, which 
was drawn by two brown oxen and a dear good- 
natured looking white horse, leaving Aunt 
Hatty and Bliss Betsy to follow on foot. Ar¬ 
rived at the meadow, we found the men hard at 
work, while the perspiration ran like rain down 
their faces. I looked dubiously at them; but I 
dare, say my countenance brightened, as I saw 
Blr. Hayning in the midst of them! “Fine 
follow, that!” said my uncle; “ not a bit stuck , 
up—came along, and found us busy, and was 
not ashamed to off coat and lend a helping hand. 
Better set your cap for him, eh! Marion,” and 
Uncle George langhed at his own wit. 

Mr. Hayning hastened forward to lift me from 
the cart, and said, playfully, “lam rejoiced to see 
you, Miss Eastman, for it is said that wretched¬ 
ness needs companionship, and am I not wretched 
in my ignorance ?” 

I was entrusted with a rake, and told to fol¬ 
low after the load, and rake up all the stray 
straws. Mr. Hayning assisted me; and I thought 
to myself, (remember, dear reader, this is in 
confidence,) how mnoh nobler he looks while en¬ 
gaged in labor, than does Fitzgerald Harrington, 
or Mortimer Phelps, Jr., in the interesting em¬ 
ployment of twirling their parti-colored mou¬ 
staches, and staring at the ladies. 

The black belt along the horizon expanded, 
and became denser and blacker, nntil it had 
nearly reached the zenith, and at intervals the 
low rumbling of distant thunder fell upon the 
ear. None seemed to notice it, however, and I 
would not be the first to propose returning. 
The other ladies had not come, and probably 
would not, and I felt a vague terror at the 
thought of remaining exposed to sdeh a tornado 
as that which threatened us. 
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Mr. Hayning started, as a loader peal of thunder 
Tibrated on the heavy air, and said hastily, “Come, 
Miss Eastman, let ns return to the house as 
quickly as possible; the storm is almost upon us.” 

The path lay through a dense thicket of 
alders, and tall old pines, on whose gloomy tops 
the angry cloud seemed to rest. Louder and 
more deafening grew the terrific peals, and the 
lightning was almost blinding. I trembled so 
that I could hardly sustain myself. Hayning 
encouraged me; and just as we had reached the 
darkest, dreariest part of the path, the storm 
burst upon us in all its fury. Mr. Hayning 
hurried me into the spreading shadow of some 
low hemlocks, and throwing his arm around my 
waist, drew me to his side. Instinctively, I 
clung to him, (I do not know but I should have 
done the same thing to Reuben Sargent, if he 
had been in Hayning’s place.) Maiden bashful- 
ness and pride were forgotten—I was oblivious of 
the fact that I was Marion Eastman, the haughty 

heiress of C-Square, whose greatest boast 

had been, heretofore, the immense distance at 
which she kept her numerous admirers. I only 
remember that I hid my face on the broad breast 
of Robert Hayning, and I felt safe there. I do 
not know how long the storm continued; but I 
heard a kind voice calling my name, and I raised 
my head and looked around. The cloud had 
passed away, but a slight mist was still falling. 
I turned to my companion—his deep lustrous 
eyes were fall of that tenderness which I knew 
could dwell there, and I felt the color rising in 
my cheeks, as my eyes fell beneath that ardent 
yet respectful gaze. I felt, in fact, heartily 
ashamed of the terror I had displayed; and as I 
thought, what could he think of me ? I turned 
away from his offered arm, and said something, 
which must have sounded very foolish. Mr. 
Hayning evidently divined my feelings, for a 
reassuring smile lit up his fine face, as he said, 
gently, “You were frightened,, dear Marion; 
you tremble now—nay, but you will not refuse 
my support P' I took his arm silently. Not a 
word was spoken until we reached the farm-house. 
Aunt Hatty was dreadfully frightened, and hurried 
me to a warm room to change my wet clothes. 

An evening of radiant loveliness succeeded 
the afternoon, but aunt would not permit me to 


venture out on the piazza, even, leet I should 
take cold. Peppermint tea was made, and hot- 
drops forced down my throat, despite my con¬ 
tinued declaration that I did not feed “shivery.” 
I was put into a bed, and the thick woolen 
blankets were piled upon me by aunt's unsparing 
hand, until I thought I should suffocate. ’Twee 
no use to demur, so I quietly submitted, inwardly 
invoking mercy upon my “day tenement.” 

The next morning I arose early, and evading 
the watchfulness of Aunt Hatty, I stole out for 
a walk. The dew slept bright and fragrant in 
the bosoms of the flowers, and changed in the 
sunlight from green to gold, and from gold to 
crimson. I look back through the long dim 
viBta of years to that one bright morning, and it 
shines preeminent among many scenes of glad¬ 
ness I Who has not in their heart, the remem¬ 
brance of some sunny day, when their spirit was 
all joy, all brightness—all buoyancy? When 
they seemed but one step from the Land of the 
Eternal! 

I took the path to the river. It was not long 
before Robert Hayning joined me. We walked 
along, side by side, with the deep blue sky and 
golden sunshine all around us. I am not dis¬ 
posed to tell the particulars of that walk; but 
when I returned to the fsrm-house, Miss Betsy 
declared that I looked “ suspicious,” and Aunt 
Hatty asked me if Hayning had been “ popping 
the question!” 

I remained at Pine Glen all that summer and 
the following autumn; and I tried hard to learn, 
and learn I did, I suppose, for Aunt paid me the 
compliment of giving me a diploma. 

Two days before I left the country, I received 
an invitation to attend the wedding of Mr. Sar¬ 
gent, but “circumstances” forbade my accept¬ 
ance of the kind compliment. Miss Peggie 
Sallie Hopkins was the bride; a daughter of 
Deacon Hopkins, the rich merchant of the minia¬ 
ture village of Pine Glen. 

I suppose I might as well tell you what eveiy- 
body knows, that before the frosts of winter 
whitened the earth, I was called wife by Robert 
Hayning. Never have I regretted that summer 
in the country, since it was the means, of making 
me acquainted with him who* is now dearer to 
me than the whole world. 


MAPLE LEAVES. 

RECEIVED FROM H. W. LOXQFBLLOW, BT WILLIAM RODBRTCK LAWRENCE. 


In no oountry under Heaven 
Can such gorgeous woods be found, 
With such bright-hnes scattered round, 
As the frost to ours hath given— 
Richest dyes of red and green, 

Dancing in the Autumn shien, 


Like the Dolphin's dying hnes 
These grow brighter to expire, 
For their beauty, I would choose 
Maple leaves all ting'd with fire; 
These the poet sent to me, 

Prised and cherished they shall be. 
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SHANE FADH’S WEDDING. 

A HUMOROUS STORY CHARACTERISTIC OF THE IRISH PEASANTRY 

BY WILLIAM CABLETON. 


Thb neighbors were all assembled about Ned’s 
hearth, in the same manner as on the night pre¬ 
ceding. After some preliminary chat—“Well, 
Shane,” said Andy Morrow, addressing Shane 
Fadh, “will you give us an account of your 
wedding ? Iam told it was the greatest let-out 
that ever was in the country, before or since.” 

“ And you may say that, Mr. Morrow,” said 
Shane, “ I was at many a wedding myself, but 
never at the likes of my own, barring Tim Lan- 
igan’s, that married Father Corrigan’s niece.” 

“ I believe,” said Andy, “ that, too, was a 
dashing one; however, it’s your own we want. 
Come, Nancy, fill these measures again, and let 
us be comfortable, at all events, and give Shane 
a double one, for talking’s druthy work—I’ll 
pay for this round.” 

When the liquor was got in, Shane, after 
taking a draught, laid down his pint, pulled out 
his steel tobacco box, and after twisting off a 
chew between his teeth, closed the box, and 
commenced the story of his wedding. 

“ When I was a young man, fall of frm and 
frolic,” said Shane, “I was as wild as an un¬ 
broken cowlt—no divilment was too hard for 
me; and so sign’s on it, for there wasn’t a piece 
of mischief done in the parish, but was laid at 
my door—and the dAtr knows I had enough of 
my own to answer for, let alone to be set down 
for that of other people; but any way, there 
was many a thing done in my name, when I 
knew neither act nor part about it. One of 
them I’ll mintion: Dick Cuillenan, father to 
Paddy, that lives at the crass-roads, beyant 
Gunpowdher Lodge, was over head and ears in 
love with Jemmy Finigan’s eldest daughter, 
Mary, then, sure enough, as party a girl as 
you’d meet in a fair—indeed, I think I’m look¬ 
ing at her, with her fair flaxen ringlets hanging 
over her shoulders, as she used to pass our 
house, going to mass of a Sunday. God rest 
her sowl, she’s now in glory—that was before 
she was my wife. Many a happy day we passed 
together; and I could take it to my death, that 
an ill word, let alone to rise our hands to one 
another, never passed between us—only one 
day, that a word or two happened about the din¬ 
ner, in the middle of lint, being a little too late, 
so that the horses were kept nigh hand half an 
hour out of the plough; and I wouldn’t have 
valued that so much, only that it was Btaleam 
Doherty that joined me in ploughing that year, 
and I was vexed not to take all I could out of 
him, for he was a raal Turk himself. 

20 


“ I disremimber now what passed between us 
as to words; but I know I had a duck-egg in 
my hand, and when she spoke, I raised my arm, 
and nailed poor Larry Tracy, our servant boy, 
between the two eyes with it, although the ora- 
thur was aiting his dinner quietly foment me, 
not saying a word. 

“ Well, as I tould you, Dick was ever after 
her, although her father and mother would 
rather see her under board than joined to any 
one of that connection; and as for herself, she 
couldn’t bear the sight of him, he was sich an 
upsetting, conceited puppy, that thought him¬ 
self too good for every girl. But there was no 
putting the likes of him off; so he got a quart 
of spirits in his pocket, one night, and without 
saying a word to mortal, off he sets full speed 
to her father’s, in order to brake the thing to 
the family. 

“ Mary might be about seventeen at this time, 
and her mother looked almost as young and 
fresh as if she hadn’t been married at all. 
When Dick arrived at Finigan’s, he got along¬ 
side of Mary, and began, of course, to pull out 
her needles and spoil her knitting, as is custom¬ 
ary before the young people come to close spok¬ 
ing. Mary, howsomever, had no welcome for 
him; so, says she, ‘you ought to know, Dick Cuil¬ 
lenan, who you spake to, before you make the 
freedom you do.’ 

“ ‘ But you don’t know,’ says Dick, ‘ that I’m 
a great hand at spoiling the girls knitting—it’s 
a fashion Fve got,’ says he. 

“ ‘It's a fashion, then,’ says Mary, ‘that’ll 
be apt to get you a broken mouth sometime. 
‘Then,’ says Dick, ‘whoever does that must 
marry me.* 

“ ‘And them that gets you, will have a prise 
to brag of,’ says she; ‘ stop yourself Cuillenan 
—single your freedom, and double your dis¬ 
tance, if you plase; I’ll cut my coat off no such 
cloth.’ 

“‘Well, Mary,* says he, ‘maybe, if you 
don’t, as good will; but you won’t be so cruel 
as all that comes to; the worst side of you is 
out, I think.’ 

“He was now beginning to make greater 
freedom; but Mary rises from her seat, and 
whisks away with herself, her cheek as red as a 
rose with vexation at the fellow’s imperance. 
‘Very well,’ says Dick, ‘off you go; but there’s 
as good fish in the say as ever was catehed. I'm 
I sorry to see, Susy,’ says he to her mother, 

I • that Mary’s bo friend of mine, and I'd be 
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mighty glad to find it otherwise; for, to tell the 
truth, I’d wish to become connected with the 
family. In the manetime, hadn’t you better get 
us a glass, till we drink one bottle on the head 
of it, any way.* 

“ ‘Why, then, Dick Cuillenan,’ says the 
mother, ‘I don’t wish you any thing else than 
good luck and happiness; but, as to Mary, she’s 
not for you herself, nor would it be a good 
match between the families at alL Mary is to 
have her grandfather’s sixty guineas; and the 
two young cows that her uncle Jack left her 
four years ago has brought her a good stock for 
any farm. Now if she married you, Dick, 
where’s the farm to bring her to ? Surely, it’s 
not upon them seven acres of stone and bent, 
upon the long Esker, that I’d let my daughter 
go to live. So, Dick, put up your bottle, and in 
the name of God, go home, boy, and mind your 
business; but, above all, when you want a 
wife, go to them that you may have a right to 
expect, and not to a girl like Mary Finigan that 
could lay down guineas where you could hardly 
find shillings.’ 

44 ‘Very well, Susy,’ says Dick, nettled 
enough, as he well might, 4 I say to you, just as 
I say to your daughter; if you be proud, there’s 
no force.’ ” 

“ But what has this to do with you, Shane ?” 
asked Andy Morrow; 41 sure we wanted to hear 
an account of your wedding, but instead of that, 
it’s Dick Cuillenan’s history you’re giving us.” 

44 That’s just it,” said Shane; 44 sure, only 
for this same Dick, I’d never get Mary Finigan 
for a wife. Dick took Susy’s advice, bekase, 
after all, the undaoent drop was in him, or he’d 
never have brought the bottle out of the house, 
at all; but, faith, he riz up, put the whiskey in 
his pocket, and went home with a face on him as 
black as my hat with venom. Well, things passed 
on till the Christmas following, when one night, 
after the Finigans had all gone to bed, there 
comes a crowd of fellows to the door, thumping 
at it with great violence, and swearing that if 
the people within wouldn’t open it immediately, 
it would be smashed into smithereens. The 
family, of coorse, were all alarmed; but some¬ 
how or other, Susy herself got suspicious that it 
might be something about Mary; so up she 
gets, and sends the daughter to her own bed, 
and lies down herself in the daughter’s. 

44 In the mane time, Finigan got up, and after 
lighting a candle, openeu the door at once. 

4 Come, Finigan,’ says a strange voice, 4 put out 
the candle, except you wish to make a candle¬ 
stick of the thatch,* says he, 4 or to give you a 
prod of a bagnet under the ribs,’ says be. 

44 It was a folly for one man to go to bell-the 
cat with a whole crowd; so he blew the candle 
out, and next minute they rushed in, and went 


as straight as a rule to Mary’s bed. The mothex 
all the time lay dose, and never said a word. 
At any rate, what could be expected, only that, 
do what she could, at the long run she must go. 
So, accordingly, after a very hard battle on her 
side, being a powerful woman, she was obliged 
to travel—but not till she had left many of them 
marks to remimber her by; among the rest, 
Diok himself got his nose split on his face, with 
the stroke of a churn-staff, so that he carried 
half a nose on each cheek till the day of his 
death. Still, there was very little spoke, for 
they didn’t wish to betray themselves on any 
side. The only thing that Finegan could hear, 
was my name repated several times, as if the 
whole thing was going on under my direction; 
for Dick thought, that if there was any one in 
the parish likely to be set down for it, it was me. 

44 When Susy found they were for putting her 
behind one of thorn, on a horse, she rebelled 
again, and it took near a dozen of boys to hoist 
her up; but one vagabone of them, that had a 
rusty-broad-sword in his hand, gave her a skelp 
with the flat side of it, that subdued her at once, 
and off they went Now, above all nights in the 
year, who should be dead but my own fall cou¬ 
sin, Denis Fadh—God be good to him!—and I, 
and Jack and Dan, his brothers, while bringing 
home whiskey for the wake and berrin, met them 
on the road. At first we thought them distant 
relations coming to the wake, but when I saw 
only one woman among the sot, and she mounted 
on a horse, I began to suspect that all wasn’t 
right. I accordingly turned back a bit, and 
walked near enough without their seeing me to 
hoar the discoorse, and hear the whole business. 
In less than no time I was back at the wake- 
house, so I up and tould them what I saw, and 
off we sot, about forty of us, with good cudgels, 
soythe-sneds, and hooks, fully bent to bring her 
back from them, come or go what would. And 
troth, sure enough, we did it; and I was the 
man myself that rode after the mother on the 
some horse that carried her off. 

44 From this out, when and wherever I got an 
opportunity, I whispered the soft nonsense, 
Nancy, into poor Mary’s ear, until I put my 
comedher on her, and she couldn’t live at all 
without me But I was something for a woman 
to look at then, any how, standing six feet two 
in my stocking soles, which, you know, made 
them call me Shane Fadh. At that time I had a 
dacent farm of fourteen acres in Crocknagooran— 
the same that my son, Ned, has at the present 
time; and though, as to wealth, by no manner 
of manes fit to compare with the Finigans, yet, 
upon the whole, she might have made a worse 
match. The father, however, wasn’t for me, but 
the mother was; so after drinking a bottle oi 
two with the mother, Sarah Traynor, her cousin, 
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mud Mary, along with Jack Donnellan on my 
part, in their own barn, unknownst to the father, 
we agreed to make a runaway match of it; ap¬ 
pointed my uncle Brian Slevin’s as the house 
we’d go to. The next Sunday was the day 
appointed; so I had my uncle’s family prepared, 
and sent two gallons of whiskey, to be there 
before us, knowing that neither the Finig&ns nor 
my own friends liked stinginess. Ton all know 
that the best of aiting and dhrinking is provided 
when a runaway oouple is expected; and indeed 
there was plenty of both there. My uncle and all 
that were within welcomed ns in earnest; and 
many a good song and hearty jog of punch was 
sent round that night. The next morning my 
uncle went to her father’s, and broke the busi¬ 
ness to him at once; indeed it wasn’t very hard 
to do, for I believe it reached him afore he saw 
my uncle at all; so she was brought home that 
day, and, on the Thursday night after, I, my 
father, unde, and several other friends, went 
there, and made the match. She had sixty 
guineas, that her grandfather left her, thirteen 
head of cattle, two feather, and two chaff beds, 
with sheeting, quilts, and blankets ; three pieces 
of bleached linen, and aflock of geese of her own 
rearing; upon the whole, among ourselves, it 
wasn’t aisy to get such a fortune. 

“ Well, the match was made, and the wedding- 
day appointed. So, as the bridegroom’s share 
of the expense always is to provide the whiskey, 
I’m sure for the honor and glory of taking the 
blooming young crathur from the great lot of 
bachelors that were all breaking their hearts 
about her, I couldn’t do less nor finish the thing 
dacently; knowing, besides, the high doings that 
the Finigans would have of it—for they were 
always looked upon as a family that never had 
their heart in a trifle, when it would come to the 
push. So, you see, I and my brother Mickey, 
my cousin Tom, and Dom’nick Nulty, went up 
into the mountains to Tim Cassidy’s still-house, 
where we spent a glorious day, and bought fif¬ 
teen gallons of stuff, that one drop of it would 
bring the tear, if possible, to a young widdy’s 
eye, that had berried a bad husband. Indeed, 
this was at my father’s bidding, who wasn’t a 
bit behind hand with any of them in cutting a 
dash. ‘Shane,’ says he to me, ‘you know the 
Finigans of ould, that they won’t be contint 
with what would do another, and that, except 
they go beyant the thing, entirely, they won’t 
be satisfied. They’ll have the whole country¬ 
side at the wedding, and we must let them see 
that we have a spirit and a faction of our own,’ 
says he, ‘that we needn’t be ashamed of. They’ve 
got all kinds of ateables in cart-loads, and as 
we’re to get the drinkables, we must see and give 
as good as they’ll bring. I myself, and your 
mother, will go round and invite all we can think 


of, and let you and Mickey go up the hills to Tim 
Cassidy, and get fifteen gallons of whiskey, for 
I don’t think less will do us.’ 

“This we accordingly complied with, as I 
said, and surely better stuff never went down the 
red lane than the same whiskey; for the people 
knew nothing about watering it then, at all at 
all. Well, at last the day came. The wedding 
morning, or the bride’s part of it, as they say, 
was beautiful. It was then the month of July. 
The evening before, my father and my brother 
went over to Jemmy Finigan’s, to make the regu¬ 
lations for the wedding. We, that is my party, 
were to be at the bride’s house about ten o’clock, 
and we were then to proceed, all on horse-back, 
to the priest’s, to be married. We were then 
after drinking something at Tom Hance’s public 
house, *to come back as far as the Dumbhill, 
where we were to start and run for the bottle. 
That morning we were all up at the skriek of 
day. From six o’clock, my own faction, friends 
and neighbors, began to come, all mounted; and 
about eight o’clock there was a whole regiment 
of them, some on horses, some on mules* others 
on raheries and asses; and, by my word, I be¬ 
lieve little Dick Snudaghan, the tailor’s appren¬ 
tice, that had a hand in making my wedding 
clothes, was mounted upon a buck goat, with a 
bridle of selvages tied to his horns. Anything 
at all, to keep their feet from the ground; for 
nobody would be allowed to go with the wedding 
that hadn’t some animal between them and the 
earth. 

“ To make a long story short, so large a bride¬ 
groom’s party was never seen in that country 
before, save and except Tim Lannigan’s, that I 
mentioned just now. It would make you split 
your face laughing to see the figure they cut; 
some of them had saddles and bridles—others 
had saddles and halthers; some had back-sug- 
gawns of straw, with hay stirrups to them, but 
good bridles; others had sacks filled up as like 
saddles as they could make them, girthed with 
hay ropes five or six times tied round the horses’ 
body. When one or two of the horses wouldn’t 
carry double, except the hind rider sat strideways, 
the women had to be put foremost, and the men 
behind them. Some of them had dacent pillions 
enough, but most of them had none at all, and 
the women were obliged to sit where the crupper 
ought to be; and a hard card they had to play 
to keep their seats even when the horses walked 
aisy, so what must it be when they came to a gal¬ 
lop ; but that same was nothing at all to a trot. 

“ At last we set off in great style and spirits; 
1 well mounted on a good horse of my own, and 
my brother on one that he had borrowed from 
Peter Donnellan, fully bent on winning the bot¬ 
tle. I would have borrowed him myself, but I 
thought it dacenter to ride my own horse man- 
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tally, even though he never won a side of mutton 
or a saddle, like Donnellan’s. But the man that 
was most likely to come in for the bottle was 
little Billy Cormick, the tailor, who rode a blood- 
racer that young John Little had wickedly lent 
him for the special purpose; he was a tall bay 
animal, with long small legs, a switch tail, and 
didn’t know how to trot. Maybe we didn’t cut 
a dash, and might haye taken a town before us. 
Out we set about nine o’clock, and went acrass 
the country; but I'll not stop to mintion what 
happened some of them, eyen before we got to 
the bride’s house. It’s enough to say here, that 
sometimes one in crassing a stile or ditch would 
drop into the dough ; sometimes another would 
find himself headforemost on the ground ; a wo¬ 
man would be capsized here in crassing a ridgy 
field, bringing her fore-rider to the ground along 
with her; another would be hanging like a bro¬ 
ken arch, ready to oome down, till some one 
would ride up and fix her on the seat. But as 
all this happened in going oyer the fields, we 
expected that when we’d get out on the king’s 
high-way there would be less danger, as we 
would haye no ditches or drains to crass. When 
we came in sight of the house, there was a gen¬ 
eral shout of welcome from the bride’s party, 
who were on the watch for us; we couldn’t do 
less nor gire them back the chorus; but we had 
better hare let that alone, for some of the young 
horses took the sfadA, others of them capered 
about; the asses, the sorra choke them, that 
were along with us should begin to bray, as if it 
was the king’s birth-day; and a mule of Jack 
Irwin’s took into his head to stand stock still. 
This brought another dozen of them to the 
ground; so that, between one thing or another, 
we were near half an hour before we got on the 
march again. When the blood-horse that the 
tailor rode, saw the crowd and heard the shout¬ 
ing, he cocked his ears, and set off with himself 
tall speed; but before he had got far he was 
without a rider, and went galloping up to the 
bride’s house, the bridle hangin' about his feet. 
Billy, howerer, having taken a glass or two, 
wasn’t to be cowed; so be came up in great 
blood, and swore he would ride him to Amerika, 
sooner than let the bottle be won from the bride¬ 
groom’s party. 

“When we arrived, there was nothing but 
shaking hands and kissing, and all kinds of dew - 
tthenng. Another breakfast was ready for us; 
and here we all sat down; myself and my next 
relations in the bride’s house, and the others in 
the barn and garden; for one house wouldn’t 
hould the half of us. Eating, however, was all 
pnly talk; of coorse we took some of the poteen 
again, and in a short time afterwards set off 
along the public road to the priest’s house, to be 
tied as fast as he could make us, and that was 


fast enough. Before we went out to mount our 
horses though, there was just such a hullaballoo 
with the bride and her friends as there was with 
myself; but my uncle soon put a stop to it, and 
in five minutes had them breaking their hearts 
laughing. 

“ We were now all in motion once more; the 
bride riding behind my man, and the bride’s- 
maid behind myself; a fine bouncing girl she 
was, but not to be mintioned in the one year 
with my own darlin’; in troth, it wouldn’t be aisy 
getting such a couple as we were the same day, 
though it’s myself that says it. All the time, as 
we went along, we had the music; but then at 
first we were mightily puzzled what to do with 
the fiddler. To put him as a bind rider it would 
prevent him from playing, bekase how oould he 
keep the fiddle before him an another so close to 
him ? To put him foremost was as bad, for he 
couldn’t play and hould the bridle together; so 
at last my uncle proposed that he should get 
behind himself, turn his face to the horse’s tail, 
and saw away like a Trojan. 

“Well, when we got to the priest’s house, 
there was a hearty welcome for us all. The bride 
and I, with our next kindred and friends went 
into the parlor; along with these, there was a 
set of young fellows, who had been bachelors of 
the bride’s, that got in with an intention of get¬ 
ting the first kiss, and, in coorse, of bateing my¬ 
self out of it. I got a whisper of this; so by 
my song, I was determined to cut them all out in 
that, so well as I did in getting herself; but you 
know, I couldn’t be angry, even if they had got 
the foreway of me in it, bekase it’s an ould cus¬ 
tom. While the priest was going over the busi¬ 
ness, I kept my eye about me, and, sure enough, 
there were seven or eight fellows all waiting to 
snap at her. When the ceremony drew near a 
close, I got up on one leg, so that I could bounce 
to my feet like lightning, and when it was fin¬ 
ished, I got her in my arm, before you could say 
Jack Robinson, and swinging her behind the 
priest, gave her the husband’s first kiss. The 
next minute there was a rush after her; but, as 
I had got the first, it was but fair that they 
should oome in according as they could. When 
this was over, we mounted again, the fiddler 
taking his ould situation behind my uncle. You 
know it is usual, after getting the knot tied, to 
go to a public house, or thebeet i, to get some re¬ 
freshment after the journey; so, accordingly, we 
went to little lame Larry Spooney’s, (grand¬ 
father to him that was transported the other day 
for staling Bob Beaty’s sheep;) he was called 
Spooney himself, for his sheep-stealing, ever 
since Paddy Keenan made the song upon him, 
ending with * his house never wants a good ram- 
horn spoon;’ so that let people say what they 
will, these things run in the blood. Well, we 
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went to his shebeen house, but the tithe of us 
couldn’t get into it; so we sot on the green be* 
fore the door, and, by my song, we took decently 
with him, any how; and, only for my uncle, it’s 
odds but we would hare been all fuddled. 

“ It was now that I began to notish a kind of 
coolness between my party and the bride's, and 
for some time I didn’t know what to make of it 
I wasn’t long so, however; for my uncle, who 
■till had his eyes about him, comes over to me, 
and says, 4 Shane, I doubt there will be bad 
work amongst those people, particularly betwixt 
the Dorans and the Flanagans; the truth is, that 
the old business of the law-shoot will break out, 
and except they're kept from drink, take my 
word for it, there will be blood spilled. The 
running for the bottle will be a good exouse,’ 
says he, * so I think we had better move home 
before they go too far in the drink. 

“Well, any way, there was truth in this; so, 
accordingly, the reckoning was ped, and, as this 
was the thrate of the weddiners to the bride and 
bride-groom, every one of the men clubbed his 
share, but neither I nor the girls, anything. 

“ There was now a great jealousy among them 
that were bint for winning the bottle.* They 
were all in a lump—horses, mules, raghe-rays, 
and asses—some, as I said with saddles, some 
with nono, and all just as I tould you before, 
the word was given, and off they scoured, my¬ 
self along with the rest; and divil be off me, 
if ever I saw such another sight but itself before 
or since. Off they skelped through thick and 
thin, in a cloud of dust like a mist about us; 
but it was a mercy that the life wasn’t trampled 
out of some of us; for before we had gone fifty 
perches, the one-third of them were sprawling a 
top of one another on the road. As for the wo¬ 
men, they went down right and left; sometimes 
bringing the horsemen with them; and many of 
the boys getting black eyes and bloody noses on 
the stones. Some of them, being half blind with 
the motion and the whiskey, turned off the wrong 
way, and gallopped on, thinking they had com¬ 
pletely distanced the crowd, and it wasn’t until 
they cooled a bit that they found out their mistake. 

“ But the best sport of all was, when they 
came to the Lazy Comer , just at Jack Galla¬ 
gher’s flush, where the water came out a good 
way across the road; being in such a flight, they 
either forgot or didn’t know how to turn the 
angle properly, and plash went above thirty of 
them, coming down right on the top of one an- j 
other, souse in the pool. By this time there was 
about a doxen of the best horsemen a good dis-1 
tones before the rest, cutting one Another up for 
the bottle; among these were the Dorans and j 
Flanagans; but they, you see, wisely enough, 
dropped their women at the beginning, and only 
rode single. I myself didn’t mind the bottle. 


but kept close to Mary, for fraid that among sich 
a divil’s pack of half-mad felloWs, anything 
might happen her. At any rate, I was next the 
first batch: but where do you think the tailor 
was all this time ? Why away off like lightning, 
miles before them; flying like a swallow; and 
how he kept his sate so long has pussled me 
from that day to this; but, any how, truth’s 
best, there he was topping the hill ever so far 
before them. After all, the unlucky crathur 
nearly missed the bottle; for when he turned to 
the bride’s house, instead of pulling up as he 
ought to do, why, to show his horsemanship to 
the crowd that was out looking at them, he 
should begin to cut up the horse right and left, 
until he made him take the garden ditch in full 
flight, landing him among the cabbages. About 
four yards or five from the spot where the horse 
lodged himself^ was a well, and a purty deep one 
too, by my word; but not a sowl present oould 
tell what become of the tailor, until Owen Smith 
chanced to look into the well, and saw his long 
spurs just above the water; so he was pulled up 
in a purty pickle, not worth the washing; but 
what did he care ? although he had a small body, 
the sorra one of him but had a sowl big enough 
for Golias or Sampson the Great 

“ As soon as he got his eyes clear, right or 
wrong, he insisted on getting the bottle; but he 
was late, poor fellow, for before he got out of 
the garden, two of them oums up, Paddy Doran 
and Peter Flanagan, cutting one another to pieces, 
and not the length of your nail between them. 
Well, well, that was a terrible day, sure enough. 
In the twinkling of an eye they were both off 
the horses, the blood streaming from their bare 
heads, struggling to take the bottle from my 
fhther, who didn’t know which of them to give it 
to. He knew if he’d hand to one, the other 
would take offence, and then he was in a great 
puzzle, striving to razon with them; but long 
Paddy Doran caught it while he was spoking to 
Flanagan, and the next instant Flanagan meas¬ 
ured him with a heavy loaded whip and left him 
stretohed upon the stones. And now the work 
began; for by this time the friends of both parties 
came up and joined them. Such knocking down, 
such roaring among the men, and screeching and 
clapping of hands and wiping of heads among 
the women, when a brother, or a son, or a hus¬ 
band would get his gruel. Indeed, out of a fair, 
I never saw any thing to come up to it. But 
during all this work, the busiest man among the 
whole set was the tailor, and what was worse of 
all for the poor crathur, he should single him¬ 
self out against both parties, bekase you see he 
thought they were cutting him out of his right 
to the bottle. 

“ They had now broken up the garden gate for 
weapons, all except one of the posts, and fought 
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into the garden; when nothing should sarve 
Billy bat to take up the large heavy post, as if 
he could destroy the whole faction on each side. 
Accordingly he came up to big Matthew Flana¬ 
gan, and was rising it just as if he’d fell him, 
when Matt, catching him by the nape of the 
neck, and the waistband of the breeohes, went 
over very quietly, and dropped him a second 
time, heels up, into the well, where he might 
have been yet, only for my mother-in-law, who 
dragged him out with a great deal to do; for the 
well was too narrow to give him room to turn. 

“As for myself and all my friends, as it hap- | 
pened to be my own wedding, and at our new 
place, we couldn’t take part with either of them, ; 
but we endeavored all in our power to red j 
them, and a tough task we had of it, until we 
saw a pair of whips going hard and fast among 
. them, belonging to Father Cprrigan and Father 
James, his curate. Well, its wonderful how 
soon a priest can clear up a quarrel 1 In five 
minutes there wasn’t a hand up, instead of that, 
they were ready to run into mouse-holes. 

“ ‘ What, you murderers,’ says his Reverence, 

* are you bint to have each other’s blood upon 
your heads; ye vile infidels, ye cursed unchris¬ 
tian Anthemtarians ? are^rou going to get your¬ 
selves hanged like sheep-stalers ? down with 
your sticks I command you. If you don’t wish 
me,’ says he, ‘to turn you into stocks and 
stones where you stand, and make world’s won¬ 
ders of you as long as you live. Doran, if you 
rise your hand more, I’ll strike it dead on your 
body, and to your mouth you’ll never carry it 
while you have breath in your carcass,’ says he. 

‘ Clear off, you Flanagans, you butchers you, or 
by St. Dominick, I’ll turn the heads round upon 
your bodies, in the twinkling of an eye, so that 
you’ll not be able to look a quiet Christian in the 
face again. 

“ ‘ Ay, and by St Pother, they both desarve it 
as well as a thief does the gallows,’ said the little 
blustering voice, belonging to the tailor, who 
came forward in a terrible passion, looking for 
all the world like a drowned rat ‘ Ho, by St 
Pether, they do, the vagabones; for it was my¬ 
self that won the bottle, your Reverence; and by 
this and by that,’ says he, * the bottle I’ll have, 
or some of their crowns will crack for it; blood 
or whiskey I’ll have, your Reverence, and I hope 
that you’ll assist me!’ 

“ So after Billy had told his Reverence all about 
it, ‘Well, Billy,’ says Father Corrigan, ‘you 
must get the bottle; and as for you Dorans and 
Flanagans, I’U make examples of you for this 
day’s work—that you may reckon on. You are a 
disgrace to the parish, and what’s more, a disgrace 
to your priest. How can luck or grace attind 
the marriage of any young couple that there’s 
such work at? Before you leave this, you must 


all shake hands, and promise never to quarrel 
with each other while grass grows or water runs; 
and if you don’t by the blessed St. Dominick, PU 
exkimnicatt, ye both, and all belonging to you into 
the bargain; so that ye’ll be the pitiful examples 
and shows to all that look upon you.’ 

“ * Well, well, your Reverence,’ says my father- 
in-law, let all by-gones bo by-gones; and please 
God, they will before they go, be better friends 
than ever they were. Go now and clane your¬ 
selves, take the blood from about your faces, for 
the dinner’s ready an hour agone; but if you all 
respect the place you’re in, you’ll show it, in re¬ 
gard of the young crathurs that’s going, in the 
name of God, to face the world together, and of 
coorse, wishes that this day at laste should pass 
in paoe and quietness; little did I think there 
was any friend or neighbor here that would make 
so little of the place or people, as was done for 
nothing at all, in the face of the country.’ 

“ ‘Well,’ says my uncle, ‘ there’s no help for 
spilt milk, I tell you, nor for spilt blood either.’ 

“ ‘That’sright, Brian,’ shoutsthetailor—that’s 
right; there must be no fighting; by the powers, 
the first man attempts it, I’ll brain him—fell him 
to the earth like an ox, if all belonging to him 
was in my way.’ 

“ This threat from the tailor, went farther, I 
think, in putting them into good humor nor even 
what the priest said. They then washed and 
claned themselves, and accordingly went to their 
dinners. Such lashins of corned beef, and rounds 
of beef, and legs of mutton, and bacon—turkeys 
and geese, and barn-door fowls, young and fat. 
They may talk as they will, but commend me to 
a piece of good ould bacon, ate with crock butther, 
and phaties, and cabbage. Sure enough, they 
leathered away at everything, but this and the 
pudding were the favorites. Father Corrigan 
gave up the carving in less than no time, for it 
would take him half a day to sarve them all, and 
he wanted to provide for number one. After 
helping himself, he set my uncle to it, and maybe 
he didn’t slash away right and left. There was 
half-a dozen gorsoons carrying about the beer in 
cans, with froth upon it like barm—but that was 
beer in araest, Nancy—I’ll soy no more. 

“ When the dinner was over, you would think 
there was as much left as would sarve a regiment; 
and sure enough, a right hungry, ragged regiment 
was there to take care of it, though, to tell the 
truth, there was as much taken into Finigan’a, as 
would bo sure to give us all a rousing supper.— 
Why, there was such a troop of beggars—men, 
women, and childher, sitting over on the sunny 
side of the ditch, as would make short work of 
the whole dinner, had they got it. Along with 
Father Corrigan and me, was my father and mo¬ 
ther, and Mary’s parents; my unde, cousins, and 
nearest relations on both sides. Oh, it’s Father 
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Corrigan, God rest his sowl, he’s now in glory 
and so he was then, also—how he did crow and 
laugh t 1 Well, Matthew Finigan,' says he, * I 
oan’t say but I’m happy that your Colleen Sown 
here has lit upon a husband that’s no discredit to 
the family—and it is herself didn’t drive her pigs 
to a bad market,’ says he. 4 Why, in troth. 
Father, avourneen,’ says my mother-in-law, 
they’d be hard to plase that couldn’t be satisfied 
with them she got; not saying but she had her pick 
and choice of many a good offer, and might have 
got richer matches; but Shane Fadh M’Cawell, 
although you’re sitting there beside my daughter, 
I’m prouder to see you on my own flure, the hus¬ 
band of my child, nor if she'd got a man with 
four times your substance. ’ 

“ * Hah! hah! Shane Fadh,* says Friar Roo¬ 
ney, who just then dropped in on us all of a 
sudden, ‘you did them all, I see. You have her 
there, the fiower of the parish, blooming beside 
you; but I knew as much six months ago, ever 
since I saw you bid her good night at the haw¬ 
thorn. Who looked back so often, Mary, eh? 
Ay, laugh and blush—do—throth, ’twas I that 
caught you, but you didn’t see me, though. 
Well, a colleen, and if you did, too, you needn't 
be ashamed of your bargain, any how. You 
see, the way I came to persave yees that even¬ 
ing was this—but Fll tell it, by and bye. In 
the mane time,’ says he, sitting down, and at¬ 
tacking a fine piece of corn-beef and greens, 
‘Fll take care of a certain acquaintance of 
mine,’ says he. ‘ How are you reverend gintle- 
men of the Seniority. You’ll permit a poor 
friar to sit and ate his dinner in your presence, 

I humbly hope.’ 

“‘Frank,’ says Father Corrigan, ‘lay your 
hand upon your conscience, or upon your stom¬ 
ach, which is the same thing, and tell us hon¬ 
estly, how many dinners you eat on your travels 
among my parishioners this day.’ 

“ ‘As I’m a sinner, Michael, this is the only 
tiling to be a called a dinner I eat this day— 
Shane Fadh—Mary, both your healths, and God 
grant you Ml kinds of luck and happiness, both 
here and hereafter! All your healths in gine- 
ral; gintlemen seculars P 

“ * Thank you, Frank,’ said Father Corrigan; 
‘how did you speed to-day?' 

“ ‘ How can any man speed, that comes after 
you ?’ says the Friar; * Fm after traveling the 
half of the parish for that poor bag of oats that 
you see standing against the ditch.’ 

“ * In other words, Frank,’ says the Priest, 
‘you took AUhaihawetn in your way, and in 
about half-a-dozen houses filled your sack, and 
then turned your horse’s head towards the good 
cheer, by way of accident only.' 

“ ‘ And was it by way of accident, Mr. Secu¬ 
lar, that I got you and that floquent young 


gintleman, your curate, here before me? Do 
you feel that, man of the world ? Father James, 
your health, though—you’re a good young man 
as far as saying nothing goes; but it’s better to 
sit still than rise up and fall, so I commend you 
for your dwcration,* says he; ‘but Fm afeard 
your master there, won’t make you much fitter 
for the kingdom of heaven, any how.’ 

“ ‘ I believe, Father Corrigan,’ says my uncle, 
who loved to see the priest and the friar at it, 
‘ that you’ve met with your match; I think Fa • 
ther Rooney’s able for you.’ 

“ < Oh, sure,’ says Father Corrigan, ‘ he was 
joker to the college of the Sorebonee in Paris; he 
got as much education as enabled him to say 
mass in Latin, and to beg oats in JSnglish, for 
his jokes.' 

“ * Troth, and,’ says the friar, ‘ if you were to 
get your burning on the same terms, you’d be 
guilty of very little knowledge; why, Michael, 
I never knew you to attempt a joke but once, 
and I was near shedding tears, there was some¬ 
thing so very sorrowful in it.’ 

“ This brought the laugh against the priest. 
‘Your health, Molshy,’ says he, winking at my 
mother-in-law, and then giving my uncle, who 
sat beside him, a nudge; ‘I believe, Brian, I’m 
giving it to him.’ * ’Tis yourself that is,’ says 
my uncle; ‘give him a wipe or two more.’ 
‘Wait till he answers the last,' says the friar. 

“ ‘ He’s always joking,’ says Father James, 

‘ when he thinks he’ll make anything by it.' 

“ ‘ Ay!’ says the friar, ‘ then God help you 
both if you were left to your jokes for your feed¬ 
ing ; for a poorer pair of gentlemen wouldn’t be 
found in Christendom.’ 

“‘And I believe,’ says Father Corrigan, ‘if 
you depinded for your feeding upon your di¬ 
vinity instead of your jokes, you’d be as poor as 
a man in the last stage of a consumption.’ 

“ This threw the laugh against the friar, who 
smiled himself; but he was a dry man that 
never laughed much. 

“ ‘ What makes you say,’ says Father James, 
who was more hi arnest than the rest, < that my 
unde won’t make me fit far the kingdom of 
heaven?’ 

“ ‘ I had a pair of rasons for it, Jemmy,' says 
the friar; ‘one is, that he doesn’t understand 
the subject himself; and another is, that you 
haven’t capacity for it, even if he did. You’ve 
a want of nathural parts—a whaokum here,’ 
pointing to his forehead. 

“‘I beg your pardon, Frank,’ says Father 
James, I deny your premises, and FU now argue 
in Latin with you, if you wish, upon any sub¬ 
ject you please.’ 

“ ‘ Come, then,’ says the friar,—* Kid-eat-wy 
mor&eat-hoy.* 

“ ‘ Kid—what ?' says the other. 
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44 1 Kid-oat-ivy mare-eat-hay,* answers the friar. 

444 I don’t know what you’re at,* says Father 
James, < but I’ll argue in Latin with you as long 
as you wish.* 

141 Tut man,’ says Father Rooney, ‘Latin’s 
fbr school-boy b ; but come, now, I’ll take you in 
another language—I’ll try you in Greek—/»- 
mud-eel-is in-day-none-is in-fir-tar-is m-oak-none- 

*•.’ 

44 The curate looked at him, amazed, not 
knowing what answer to make. At last, says 
he, * I don’t profess to know Greek, bekase I 
never lamed it—but stick to the Latin, and I’m 
not afeard of you.’ 

44 * Well, then,’ says the friar, 4 I’ll give you a 
trial at that— A fiat te canis ter — Forte dux /el 
flat in gather .* 

44 4 A flat- tay-cannisther—Forty ducks fell flat 
in the gutthers 1* says Father James,—why that’s 
English!’ 

44 * English !* says the friar, 4 oh, good bye to 
you, Mr. Secular; if that’s your knowledge of 
Latin, you’re an honor to your tachers and to 
your oloth.’ 

44 Father Corrigan now laughed heartily at 
the puzzling the friar gave Father James. 
4 Jame8,’ says he, 4 never heed him; he’s only 
pesthering you with bog-latin; but, at any rate, 
to do him justice, he’s not a bad scholar, I can 
tell you that.’ 

44 4 You see,* says the friar, in a whisper to 
my uncle, 4 how I sobered them in the larning, 
and they are good scholars for all that, but not 

near so deep read as myself.’- 4 Michael,’ 

says he, 4 now that I think on it—sure I’m to be 
at Denis O’Flaherty’s Month's mind on Thursday 
next.’ 

44 4 Indeed, I would not doubt you,’ says Fa¬ 
ther Corrigan; 4 you wouldn’t be apt to miss it* 

44 4 Why, the widdy Flaherty asked me yes¬ 
terday, and I think that’s proof enough that Fm 
not going unsent for.’ 

44 By this time the company was hard and fast 
at the punch, the songs, and the dancing. The 
dinner had been cleared off, except what was 
before the friar, who held out wonderfully, and 
the beggars and shnlers were clawing and scould- 
ing one another about the divide. The da- 
centeat of us went into the house for a while, 
taking the fiddler with us, and the rest staid on 
the green to danco, where they were soon joined 
by lots of the counthry people, so that in a short 
time there was a large number entirely. After 
sitting for some time within, Mary and I began, 
you may be sure to get unasy, sitting palaver¬ 
ing among a parcel of ould sober folks; so, at 
last, out we slipped, and the few other dacent 
young people that were with us, to join the 
dance, and shake our too along with the rest of 
them. When we made our appearance, the flare 


was instantly cleared for us, and then she and I 
danced the Humors of Olm . 

44 Well, it’s no matter—it’s all past now, and 
she lies low; but I may say that it wasn’t very 
often danced in better style since, I’d wager. 

44 To be sure, I always loved Mary, but at that 
minute if it would save her, I think I could spill 
my heart’s blood for her. 4 Mary,’ says I, full 
to the throath, 4 Mary, the very pulse and de¬ 
light of my heart, I could lose my life for 
you.’ 

44 She looked in my face, and the tears came 
into her eyes— 4 Shane, aohora,’ says she, 4 amn’t 
I your happy girl, at last ?* She was leaning over 
against my breast; and what answer do you 
think I made? I pressed her to my heart: 1 
did more— I took off my hat , and, looking up to 
Ood, I thanked him with tears in my eyes , for giv¬ 
ing me such a treasure. 4 Well, come now,’ says 
she, 4 to the green;’ so we went—and it’s she 
that was the girl, when she did go among them, 
that threw them all into the dark for beauty and 
figure: as fair as a lilly itself did she look—so 
tall and illegant, that you wouldn’t think she 
was a farmer’s daughter at all; so we left the 
priest’s dancing away, for wo could do no good 
before them. 

44 When we had danced an hour or so, them 
that the family had the greatest regard for, were 
brought in, unknownst to the rest, to drink tay. 
It was now that the bride’s-oake was got. Ould 
Sonsy Mary marched over, and putting the 
bride on her feet, got up on a chair and broke it 
over her head, giving round a liberal portion of 
it to every young person in the house, and they 
again to theilt acquaintances. After tay the 
ould folk got full of talk; the youngsters danced 
round them; the friar sung like a thrush, and 
told many a droll story. The tailor had got 
drunk a little too early, and had to be put to 
bed, but he was now as fresh as ever, and able 
to dance a hornpipe, which he did on a door. 
The Dorans and the Flanagans had got quite 
thick after drubbing one another—Ned Doran 
began his courtship with Alley Flanagan on that 
day, and they were married soon after, so that 
the two factions joined, and never had another 
battle until the day of her berrial, when they 
were at it as fresh as ever. Several of those 
that were at the wedding were lying drunk 
about the ditches, or roaring, and swaggering, 
and singing about the place. 

44 4 For dear’s sake,’ says my unde, running 
in, in a great hurry, 4 keep yourselves quiet a 
little; here’s the Squire and master Francis 
coming over to fulfil their promise; he would 
have come up airlier, he says, but that he was 
away all day at the ’sizes.’ 

44 4 Very well,’ says Friar Rooney, 4 let him 
come-who’s afeard—mind yourself, Michael' 
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44 In a minute or two they came in, and we 
ail rose up of eoorse to welcome them. The 
Squire thuck hands with the ould people, and 
afterwards with Mary and myself, wishing us 
all happiness—then with the two clergymen, 
and introduced Master Frank to them; and the 
friar made the young chap sit beside him. The 
masthcr then took a sate himself, and looked on 
while they were dancing, with a smile of good 
humor on his face; while they, all the time, 
would give new touches and trebles, to show off 
all their steps before him. He was landlord 
both to my father and father-in-law; and it’s he 
that was the good man, and the gintleman every 
inch of him. They may all talk as they will, 
but commend me, Mr. Morrow, to one of the 
ould Squires of former times for a landlord. 

44 When he sat a while, my mother-in-law 
came over with a glass of nice punch that she 
had mixed, at laste equal to what the friar 
praised so well, and making a low curtshy, 
begged pardon for using such freedom with his 
honor, but hoped that he would just taste a 
little to the happiness of the young couple. He 
then drank our healths, and shuck hands with 
us both a second time, saying—although I can’t, 
at all at all, give it in anything like hi9 own 
words— 4 1 am glad,’ says he, to Mary’s parents, 
4 that your daughter has made such a good 
choice; and I congr—con—grathulate you,’ says 
he to my father, ‘on your connexion with so in¬ 
dustrious and respectable a family. You are 
now beginning the world for yourselves,’ says he 
to Mary and me, 4 and I cannot propose a better 
example to you both, than that of your respect¬ 
ive parents. From this forrid,’ says he, 4 I’m 
to considher you my tenants ; and I wish to take 
this opportunity of informing you both, that 
should you act up to the opinion I entertain of 
you, by an attentive ooorse of industry and good 
management, you will find in me an encouraging 
and indulgent landlord. I know, Shane,' says 
he to me, smiling, a little knowingly enough too, 
4 that you have been a little wild or so, but that’s 
I trust. You have now serious duties to 


. perform, whioh you cannot neglect—but you 
will not neglect them; and be assured, I say 
again, that I shall feel pleasure in rendhering 
you every assistance in my power in the cultiioa- 
tion and improvement of your farm.’ 4 Go over, 
both of you,’ says my father, 4 and thank hk 
honor, and promise to do every thing he says.’ 
Accordingly, we did so; I made my scrape as 
well as I could, and Mary blushed to the eyes, 
and dropp'd her curtshy. 

44 4 Ah I’ says the friar, ‘see what it is to have 
a good landlord and a Christian gintleman to 
dale with. This is the feeling which should 
always bind a landlord and his tenants together.’ 

44 They then bid us good night, and we all rose 
and saw them to the door. 

44 4 Now,’ says Father Corrigan, 4 before I go, 
kneel down both of you, till I give you my bene¬ 
diction.’ 

44 We accordingly knelt down, and he gave us 
Ms blessing. 

44 After they went, Mary threw the stocking— 
all the unmarried folks coming in the dark, to 
see who it would hit. Bless my sowl, but she 
was the droll Mary—for what did she do, only 
put a big brogue of her father’s into it, that was 
near two pounds weight; and, who should it hit 
on the bare sconce, but Billy Cormick, the tailor 
—who thought he was fairly shot, for it levelled 
the crathur at once; though that wasn’t hard to 
do any how. 

44 This was the last ceremony: and Billy was 
well continted to get the knock, for you all 
know, whoever the stocking strikes upon, is to 
be marrid first After this, my mother and 
mother-in-law set them to the dancing—and 
’twas themselves that kept it up till long after 
day-light the next morning—but first they called 
me into the next room where Mary was: and— 
and—so ends my wedding; by the same token 
that Fm as dry as a stick.” 

Thus ended the account of Shane Fadh’s wed¬ 
ding ; and, after finishing the porter, they all 
returned home, with an understanding that they 
were to meet the next night in the same place. 


FRIENDS THAT ARE KIND AND TRUE. 

BT B. O. CLIXGAX. 


Sweeter than roses or lilies; 

Brighter than drops of dew, 

Is a wreath of friends, dear lady, 
Friends that are kind and true. 

Beauty hath charms for the many: 

For the many, and yet how few, 
If that is all to commend them, 
Will ever be kind and true. 


But give me a hand, fair lady, 

Let it he rough, ’ twill do, 

If warm from a heart that is friendly, 
'Twill ever be kind and true. 

Now on thy footpath, lady, 

When life is warm and new; 

Then gather some friends around you, 
With hearts that are kind and true. 
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BT H. Q. ▲. 


“Yes, Alice Lenton is a flirt, a cold-hearted, 
unfeeling flirt. It's of no use trying to excuse 
her; hasn’t she promised to walk with me this 
▼ery evening, and now riding with Tom Miles T 
It is too bad—too mnoh fbr my nature to bear!” 

Thus soliloquized young Charles Somers, as 
he accidentally met, while on his way to his 
lodgings, a chaise containing the gentleman and 
lady of whom he spoke. 

Yet what did he care ? not a fig! She might 
ride with Tom Miles if she choose; but what 
could she see so attractive in such a dandy? 
True, he was handsome in face and figure; still, 
were there not-.others quite as good-looking? 
(here Charlie cast a glance at his own trim 
form,)—and had a plenty of cash, not exactly 
in possession yet, but in the “dim distance.” 
Ah! this was the secret of his influence. With 
a rich father to supply his purse, what young 
man could not succeed in the world ? 

Poor Charlie! this thought was as a thorn in 
his side, continually annoying him. He v><u not 
rieh —far from it; and, in spite of all hopes, now 
and then came a dark fear whispering “ and 
never will be.” 

Charlie Somers—for so everybody called him 
—though his parents, or rather his mother, in¬ 
tended his name to be Charles Augustus Mont¬ 
gomery Somers; she, good soul, being descended 
from a noble English family, with true patrician 
dignity, wished to keep up the custom of nam¬ 
ing for her illustrious ancestors, and accordingly 
bestowed upon her babe the cognomen of a 
wealthy uncle, now somewhat advanced in years, 
yet hale and strong, and still actively engaged 
in mercantile business in London. 

But Mrs. Somers was destined to disappoint¬ 
ment, for at the baptism, the husband and father, 
being inclined to absent-mindedness, with a 
slight leaning towards timidity, could not recall 
the name, and after hemming and stammering 
until his beloved wife’s face had outrivalled the 
hue of her bonnet-ribbons, he answered the cler¬ 
gyman’s repeated question of “ Name this child,” 
with “ Charlie 1” so Charlie he was, exoept to 
his mother; she, much to his annoyance, per¬ 
sisted in calling him Charles Augustus Mont¬ 
gomery—nothing but the whole title satisfying 
her taste for the noble and grand. 

Charlie was poor—only a clerk in the store of 
Elham and Bark wood; and his little wages not 
only must support himself, but lessen every 
week the mortgage by which the old homestead 
was encumbered. This was a small, neat cot¬ 
tage, with a few acres of land, situated about 
two miles from the city, where his mother—who 
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was now a widow—with her two daughters, 
Mary and Sophia, resided; and here Charlie 
always hastened on Saturday evening, as soon 
as the labors of the week were over, eager to 
spend the quiet Sabbath-hours in their society. 
Naturally cheerful and light-hearted, looking 
always fo* a sunbeam to penetrate whatever 
oloud hung over his prospects, Charles had, until 
recently, been perfectly satisfied with his situa¬ 
tion as clerk in a hardware store, though many 
and arduous were his duties, and trials, from which 
many an older and more experienced spirit would 
have shrunk, gathered around his daily course. 

About two months previous to the time we 
write, he had mot, at the house of a friend, 
Alice Lenton; and, since then, scarcely a day 
had passed without their meeting. 

There had been no plain statement of the fact, 
but Alioe knew, and he was convinced that she 
well knew his deep love for her; and she had 
given him every assurance that a maiden can 
give without words, that it was reciprocated. 

Beqjamin Lenton, the father of Alice, was 
considered one of the merchant princes of the 
cify, and, as the daughter of such a man, of 
course Alice was the cynosure of all eyes; per¬ 
haps the glitter of her father's gold might have 
added a little to her brilliancy, but she was in¬ 
deed no ordinary girl; nature had not been 
sparing of her gifts, either mental or bodily, and at 
eighteen she was the acknowledged belle of our 
city—long and widely famed for the beauty of 
its ladies. 

Money— money —the golden eagle was the god 
of Mr. Lenton’s idolatry. He, to be sure, im¬ 
agined that he loved his wife and daughter, for 
he lavished upon them untold sums in dress and 
jewelry, but it was only the love of display—an 
inordinate desire for the admiration, the envy 
of his less wealthy neighbors. He had a fine 
house, filled with costly furniture, and rare 
paintings; numberless servants ran at a nod to 
his bidding, and the names of many of the most 
aristocratic of the cify he had enrolled in the 
catalogue of his friends; yet a more miserable 
man than Benjamin Lenton really was, at heart, 
could not be found among us. Many were the 
surmises in regard to his early life—for it was 
only ten years since he had taken up his abode 
in our city—and many were the dark hints whis¬ 
pered among the envious, in order to account for 
the habitual frown upon his countenance, and 
the constant taciturnity of his disposition; but 
he was a rioh man, and consequently, by the 
gay and fashionable, he and his were applauded 
and admired. 
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Mrs. Lenton was one of those amiable, docile 
sort of women, with little energy and less prin¬ 
ciple—her highest ambition being to giro the 
molt splendid parties, and to adopt first, a new 
frshion in furniture or dress. 

They had only one child, Alice; and she, 
though the daughter of such parents, was 
generous to a fault, frank, open-hearted, and 
cheerful as the day, caring little for wealth or 
station, and less for influence. Beautiful in per¬ 
son, and fascinating in manners, she had com¬ 
pletely entranced Charles Somers. He had 
looked forward through all the long hot summer 
day, to his promised walk with her in the even- 
ing; and the pleasure of her society beneath the 
moonlit skies, in a stroll through the flowery 
lanes at the west end, he had thought would 
amply compensate him for the dreary hours he 
had spent in the dose counting-room, pouring 
orer complicated -acoounts; but now his hopes 
were blasted. How could he call for hert she 
had deceived him shamefully; and as he thought 
over the matter, he remembered how much in 
their recent conversations she had spoken of 
Miles. Still, it might possibly be accidental; 
old Mr. Miles and Lenton were friends, and 
perhaps some little act of politeness had brought 
the young people together this afternoon. But 
the more he mused, the less favorably he fdt 
towards Alice; and/ after tea, he repaired to 
his room, and endeavored to find some solace in 
the pages of his favorite author. 

Mifes Lenton had noticed the sad countenance 
of Charles when they met, and it instantly oc¬ 
curred to her, that he might accuse her of de¬ 
ception, but, upon second thought, she consoled. 
herself with the idea that his noble heart would 
never harbor such an opinion. 

It had long been Mr. Lenton’s desire to see 
his daughter married to the son of his most inti¬ 
mate acquaintance, Miles; end the parents had 
often spoken of the matter, but privately, lest if 
the young people knew it, they, rebelling against 
control in such affairs, should defeat the plans 
so long and dearly cherished. All Mr. Lenton j 
cared for, was a wealthy husband for his daugh¬ 
ter ; he never dreamed that she might have a 
preference of her own. 

Mr. Miles, Senior, was well pleased at the 
proepeots of a union between his son Tom and > 
Alice, for his own fortune was fast decreasing. 
Tom’s extravagance had tried his resources to 
the utmost; and he had given him to understand 
that he was a welcome suitor at the Lenton 
mansion. This very day had the father and son 
conferred upon the matter; and the result of 
their deliberation was an invitation from Tom 
Miles to Miss Lenton to visit a mutual friend, 
residing a short distance from the city, and, of 
course, she considering it merely as a mark of 
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friendship, acoepted, without thinking what view 
Charles Somers would take of the matter. 

Evening came, and ready for the promised 
walk, sat Alice Lenton at the window, looking 
at the passers-by, thinking every moment that 
the next one would be him; but he came not. 
Twilight deepened into night, and then, when 
she became convinced that it was useless to ex¬ 
pect him, she recalled the expression of his 
countenance in the afternoon, and immediately 
his opinion of the oocurrenoe she knew, as well 
as if he had told her. She would have given 
worlds for an opportunity to explain the circum¬ 
stance. What could she do?—would he never 
think of her more ?—would he so easily forsake 
her? Oh no! she would not believe it; but, 
still, how could she exonerate herself from 
blame ? He would certainly think her very for¬ 
ward to address him a note, and then what could 
she say; he had not told her that he loved her 
—he had never spoken of others’ attentions to 
her—perhaps she had misconstrued the few ex¬ 
pressions of regard and esteem, into tokens of 
his love, when he had never so intended her to 
receive them, and she had therefore deliberately 
deoeived her own hetfrt. 

CHAPTER II. 

Charles Somers in passing back and forth to 
his place of business, had lately walked by the 
house of Mr. Lenton at noon; and the next day, 
as the time of his approach drew near, Alice, 
prepared with an explanation of her conduct the 
afternoon previous, (for she had concluded to 
hold fast her first opinion that he really loved 
her,) placed herself near a window facing down 
the street, that she might see him when he 
turned the comer. Her bonnet and shawl lay 
on a table near by, ready to take up at the first 
glimpse of his figure, and then she was to run 
down town on some trifling errand; so having 
arrangediier plans, she took up a book, and ap¬ 
pearing to be absorbed in its contents, her mother, 
reclining upon the sofa indolently engaged in 
a piece of needle-work, which had occupied the 
greater part of her leisure hpurs for the last three 
months, forbore to disturb her by conversa¬ 
tion. 

Though Alice mechanically passed her eyes 
over the words of the book, not an idea of the 
author had a resting-place in her mind, and 
when her mother, the following morning, asked 
her opinion of the work, she replied that she 
had never read it—a most incomprehensible 
statement to Mrs. Lenton. 

At last the usual time of his appearance ar¬ 
rived, and Alice nervously closed the book and 
anxiously awaited his coming; he turned the 
owner, so she arose and put on her bonnet, and 
was just adjusting her shawl, as she heard the 
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street door opened, and the servant immediately 
announced—“Mr. Miles.” 

The flush of excited hope that had illumined 
her countenance* instantly faded, and with fal¬ 
tering lips she passed the usual compliments, com¬ 
pletely unaware of her appearance, until he asked: 

“Are you going out, Miss Lenton? if so, I 
shall be most happy to accompany you.” 

She essayed to speak, and her mother ex¬ 
claimed—“ Why Alice, what is the matter ? are 
you not well I how pale you look!” 

“ Yes, perfectly well,” replied Alice, rousing 
herself by a strong effort, and hastily removing 
her bonnet and shawl, the color returned to her 
pallid face. She had not deigned Miles an an¬ 
swer to his question, but commenced talking 
rapidly of the news of the morning, until he in¬ 
terpreted her confusion at his entrance, as the 
embarrassment of love, and a favorable omen of 
his suocess. 

“ Do you know,” said* Mrs. Lenton, after a 
slight pause in the conversation, “that our 
friend Henry Callaby has decided 'to try the 
India business, and will probably leave for Cal¬ 
cutta next month ?” 

“ No,” replied Miles, “but I think it a very 
wise conclusion to his scheming career; if he 
had gone to Calcutta five years ago, instead of 
trying his hand at so many different things as 
he has, he would have been vastly rich by this 
time.” 

“ Why,” remarked Alice, “ I thought he was 
a very wealthy m an; no one dresses more beau¬ 
tifully, or gives more delightful parties, than 
Mrs. Callaby.” 

“Oh, no,” said Miles, “Callaby is not rich; 
far from it. He has hard work to get along; he 
has contrived, by occasional drafts upon certain 
firms, which shall be nameless,” glanoing sig¬ 
nificantly at Mrs. Lenton, “ to keep up appear¬ 
ances, and has dragged through the winter. But 
now something must be done, and I think it the 
wisest course he could have taken. Some might 
have recommended California, but, in my esti¬ 
mation, Caloutta has the preference. I am not 
sure, but I shall go there myself before the sum¬ 
mer. Business is so dull here, and it is high 
time I was doing something. This idle life I 
lead will ruin my faculties. Don’t you think so, 
Mrs. Lenton ?” 

“ Well, I don’t know,” was her reply, as she 
thought of his habitual indolence, and cast her 
eyes for a moment on his well-proportioned fig- | 
ure, lazily reclining on the sofa; “ I imagined 
there was plenty to do in the city—the young 
men from the country find no difficulty in get¬ 
ting employment.” 

“ But, Alioe,” hastily rejoined Mrs. Lenton, 
“ Mr. Miles is thinking of an establishment of 
his own, and I suppose there is not much chance 


for a young man to make his fortune here, now- 
a-days.” 

“ Well, I am sure,” said Alioe, who had Char¬ 
lie Somers all this time in her mind, “ that no 
enterprising young man—unless he had set his 
standard of wealth too high—need leave the 
country for that purpose, and I heard father say 
yesterday, that where one succeeds, one hundred 
fail, or, what is worse, find a premature grave 
in a foreign land.” 

Miles was evidently disconcerted at the tone 
which the conversation .had taken, and attempted 
to change it, by asking Alice to accompany him 
to the concert on Monday evening. She politely, 
but decidedly declined the invitation, and her 
mother, with some astonishment, inquired: 

“ Have you an engagement for that evening, 
daughter ?” 

“ Not exactly,” replied she, “ it is an agree¬ 
ment of my own.” 

“ May I be permitted to ask its nature ?” said 
Miles, somewhat annoyed by her formality. 

Alice looked sternly at him, as she answered, 
“ it is a duty of a private nature.” 

Mrs. Lenton completely mystified by her 
daughter’s manner, endeavored to engage Miles 
in conversation again, but he suddenly recol¬ 
lected an appointment at two o’clock, and hastily 
left them. Alice returned his parting glance 
with a haughty bow. 

Charles Somers saw Tom Miles enter Mrs. 
Lenton’s house as he past, and then he felt as¬ 
sured that his worst fears were verified, and the 
last glimmer of hope died out of his heart, as 
he resolved to think no more of one who 
could so trifle with the holiest affections. It 
* was Saturday, and at evening, as usual, he went 
out to his mother’s home. 

“ Why, Charlie 1” exclaimed Sophia, rushing 
out to the gate to meet him, “ you are sick ?” 
why did you not come home before f ” 

“ Oh, no,” replied he, “ I never was better.*’ 

His mother and Mary stood at the door, and 
he gaily said, as he grasped their extended 
hands, “ Sophia thinks I look nek, but I am 
perfectly well—rather tired, it is true, for we 
have had a hard woek’s work of writing. So 
don’t look so anxiously at me, I shall be as 
bright as ever, after a good night’s rest in my 
own little chamber. Do tell me how the garden 
flourishes,” continued he, talking as rapidly as 
possible, “ are the peas that I planted ready for 
gathering. Mary ?” I should like some for din¬ 
ner to-morrow.” 

“ Yes,” replied she, “ but you are too bad to 
guess our secret before we had time to tell you 
we had one to keep. We gathered them this af¬ 
ternoon, and Sophia and I intended you should 
know nothing of it until you saw them on the 
table.” 
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44 Well, no matter/' said he, 44 they will be 
just as good. Now, guess what I hare in my 
valise for mother ?” 

44 Oh, I know," replied Sophia, 44 it is a new 
barege dress, or else a parasol—for she was wish¬ 
ing for them last Sunday, when you were here." 

44 No, wrong," said the brother; 44 what do 
you think it is, Mary ?” 

44 The new set of knives that we have talked 
of so long, or else it is—ah! now 1 have it, a 
daguerreotype of yourself." 

44 Neither. Now, mother, you have waited 
till these giddy girls have guessed, what do you 
think it is f what should you like best!" 

44 Oh, any thing from my son is always accept¬ 
able." 

44 Well, from any one else. It is not from me." 

44 From some one else?" exolaimed they all 
together. 

44 Who is it from ? what is it! Oh! you provok¬ 
ing fellow,” said Sophia;' 44 do open the valise." 

It was accordingly opened, and sundry pack¬ 
ages laid aside without untying, Charlie saying, 
as he handed them forth, 44 that is not it, that 
is not the present," until at last he held up a let¬ 
ter. The instant that Mrs. Somers glanced her 
eye over the direction, she exclaimed, 44 Oh. 
joy! my children, it is from my uncle Charles, 
of Dorsetshire, for whom you were named," 
added she, turning to her son. Hastily break¬ 
ing the seal, she looked over the contents, and 
said, 44 He has just heard of the death of your 
father, and were it not that pressing business 
demands his attention in India, he would come 
immediately to America, instead of writing. He 
is the last member of the Dorsetshire branch of 
the Montgomery family, and wishes to spend the 
remainder of his days with us. He intends 
closing up his business, and will then take pas¬ 
sage for this country, probably in the course of 
six months, or eight, at the farthest, he wiK be 
with us.” 

44 This is the rich uncle, of whom 'you have 
told us such long stories," said Sophia. 

44 The same," replied the mother, 44 and as 
good as he is rich." 

44 How happy we shall be to see him!" said Mary. 

44 Oh, mother! " exclaimed Charlie, quite ex¬ 
cited by what he had heard. “Maybe, we can 
redeem the old house at once then, or, perhaps, 
a better home; and Sophia can have her piano 
again, and Mary resume her drawing-lessons—- 
out what am I saying ? what right have we to 
his property? Married men, generally, have a 
great care of their purses, and I am sure I 
would not be dependant on any one, not even on 
an uncle! If I could only get a better situation, 
I might accomplish all this for you and the 
girls, mother, in a very short time. I do wish I 
was rich." 


44 My son, my son," said Mrs. 8omers, don’t 
let me ever hear you say that again. You are 
getting discontented with your station, I fear, 
and our position in society. Now I have no 
wish for change; the girls are happier here, in 
our quiet home, though deprived of some of 
their old amusements, than they could possibly 
be in the city, and I hope will never reside there. 
Be contented and industrious. The sole cause 
of your father's troubles, was an uneasy habit of 
contrasting his circumstances with those of 
others with whom he was acquainted. He was 
always hoping that our English relations would 
leave us a legacy—waiting for years for some¬ 
thing to turn up, as he expressed it, before he 
took a fair start in the world—and so, as you 
very well know, he never started at all.” 

CHAPTER III. 

Weeks went on. Charlie Somers had never 
spoken with Alice Lenton sinoe the day of the 
ride. He had met her upon the street walking 
with her mother; she bowed and smiled just as 
she always had, but he returned the recognition 
cold and haughtily. 

Tom Miles sailed for Calcutta, and it was re¬ 
ported that he and Miss Lenton were engaged. 
Summer and autumn passed, and winter, with its 
long evenings, had commenced. Charlie had 
now much leisure—for he had found few friends 
of congenial temperament, and although his 
taste for literature often led him to the library 
and lyceum, many an evening hung heavily on 
his hands—still all the recreation that he enjoyed 
all the pleasure he could receive, he obtained 
in his short visits at home, or in the lecture-room. 

One evening he had taken his seat to listen to 
one of New England's ablest lecturers, when his 
attention was arrested by a gentleman and two 
ladies, entering the seats directly in front of him. 
He saw that it was Mr. Lenton, with his wife 
and daughter; and Alice, he imagined,.as he 
caught a glimpse of her face, looked pale and 
thin. He cast another glance at those well- 
remembered features, and their eyes met. A 
flush, as bright as a June sunset, overspread her 
countenance, then hastily passed away, as she 
commenced fanning herself violently. He thought 
for the moment that she was weeping; she was 
certainly greatly embarrassed. In an instant 
his love for her returned; perhaps, after all, he 
had been mistaken, and he had made a fool of 
him* if, merely through jealousy of Miles' su¬ 
perior wealth, he said to himself. 

From that auspicious evening his thoughts 
often reverted to the short but happy period of 
his acquaintance with Alice, but pride and his 
poverty prevented him from resuming the inti¬ 
macy, lest he should meet with a repulse from 
her parents. He occasionally saw her in the 
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street, and thought she had grown somewhat 
more serious in appearance, though she had lost 
none of her beauty; and then he would resolve 
to speak, but, the recollection of Mr. Leu ton’s 
money-bags, and the vision of^Miles and Alice, 
as he saw them riding, would overpower the 
wish of his heart, until, by a singular provi¬ 
dence, (for he would never speak of it as any¬ 
thing less,) on New Year’s day they met, on the 
identical spot where six months before they bud 
so unexpectedly parted. 

Determined to test her friendship, he extended 
his hand, which was warmly seised by her, and 
while tears filled her eyes, she said, “ Then you 
have not forgotten me ?” in a tone of voice which 
Charlie could not misunderstand. 

“Forgotten you? No!” replied he. “Will 
you walk a few steps with me ? It is New Year’s 
day, can we not be friends once more ?” She 
immediately complied; and but few minutes had 
elapsed, ere he was made acquainted with the 
truth of those circumstances which had seemed 
so much against her. 

“ Then the report of your engagement is 
false ?” said he. 

“Yes, there is not the least foundation for 
such a story. Our parents are friends; but that 
does not make us lovers,” rqjoined Alice. “I 
could scarcely endure him. Such a conceited, 
shallow-brained puppy, I never met with. But 
then I was obliged to treat him politely. Father 
is so particular—no one knows, except mother 
and myself, what sacrifices of personal comfort 
we are obliged to make to gratify his whims, and 
yet there is not a more indulgent parent living.” 

“ And you do not correspond with Miles, as I 
have heard ?” 

“No, indeed—not I;” replied Alice, indig¬ 
nantly. “ The old gentleman alwayB brings his 
letters over, and reads them to us—so we are 
informed of all his movements. He is not suc¬ 
ceeding so well as he anticipated, and will re¬ 
turn in the spring. But there is mother coming, 
so good-bye,” whispered she, and darted down 
the next street. 

Charlie Somers returned to his occupation a 
different person. All his fellow-clerks observed 
the sudden change that had taken plaoe, and 
tb»y attributed it to an appointment to more lu- 
'\ athre business, or a higher salary, or a magni¬ 
ficent present. But we are sure the fair being 
who held the threads of his destiny in .her 
hands, knew the magical words which had 
wrought that ohange. 

CHAPTER IY. 

Early the next morning, Somers received a 
letter from home, requesting his immediate 
presence. The gentleman who held the mort¬ 
gage of their little farm, had become embar- \ 


rassed in his affairs, and needed the balance of 
the mono^now remaining due, and if they could 
not pay itthemselves, it must be sold at auction 
the following week. So the note ran which he 
had written the widow, and in her distress she 
sent for her son. He lost no time in obtaining 
leave of absence, and hastened home, much per¬ 
plexed in mind. He had not half money enough 
to satisfy this demand, and his mother and sis¬ 
ters had nothing, he knew, to assist him with. 
So, what could he do ? the auction sale was in¬ 
evitable. For himself he did not much care; 
he thought there were other houses as pleasant, 
other places as desirable as that which they 
called their “ old home;” but for the sake of 
his mother and the girls, he determined to do 
all in his power to keep it. 

As he entered the door, his mother held in her 
hand the cruel note which was wet with her 
tears—Mary and Sophia looked sad and discon¬ 
solate, scarcely gave him a greeting. 

“Oh, my son,” said Mrs. Somers, “little did 
I think I should ever come to this; to be driven 
out of my own house !” 

“ But, mother,” replied Charlie, “ I saw a very 
pretty cotlage as I came along, which can be ob¬ 
tained for half the value of this; and I think 
you and the girls will like it even better than 
this, it is so much nearer the city.” 

“ Better than tku ! did you say ? No, Charlie, 
no! Thiswas your father’s own house; here he 
brought me on our marriage-day, and here have 
I always lived. I cannot leave it. He himself 
planted, and cherished with the love of a pa¬ 
rent, these noble trees of which we are all so 
proud; his hands trained the vine around our 
door, and his summer-seat in the arbor, remains 
as he leftit. There on the stand, by the window, 
still lies his Bible, open at the very place where 
he last read, it cannot, it shall not be closed, or 
moved. Do not ask me, Charlie, to leave the 
dear old place. I have not many yoars to live, 
and then—then—.” She oould not go on, but 
bursting into tears, she threw herself into his 
arms, and sobbed like a child. 

This was too much for our hero, and he re¬ 
solved to redeem the house, even at a great sacri¬ 
fice. And after his mother’s grief had abated, 
he said, “Perhaps, Mr. Elham will advance 
three months of my salary; he has been uncom¬ 
monly social, and very kind to me lately, and 
we will live prudently until your unde arrives; 
perhaps he will assist us a little.” 

“ Oh, 1 know he will. If he was only here 
now, how much unhappiness he would save us?” 
replied Mrs. Somers. 

As soon as possible the widow and her son 
called upon Mr. Treneau, who held the mortgage. 
He received them with a condescending air, as 
if he were doing them great service in deigning 
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to converse with them. They found that he was 
inexorable; that the money most be forthcom¬ 
ing that day week, or the house wonld be sold. 
So leaving him in his entanglements, Mrs. Som¬ 
ers hastened home to her daughters, while her 
son proceeded to the city. He at once told the 
story of his mother’s troubles to Mr. Elham, and 
with great cordiality that gentleman shook him 
by the hand, and said: 

“ Why did you not apply to me for assistance 
before you went to your mother ? She shall not 
be disturbed. I will see Treneau. Sit down, 
and write home immediately. Say that I will 
take the mortgage, and make you a New Year’s 
present of the deed.” 

Poor Charlie! he could not articulate his 
thanks, and Mr. Elham took up his hat, and left 
the office. 

CHAPTER V. 

“ When does the Arabella sail, asked a stout, 
bluff-looking Englishman, of a tall, sallow-faced 
gentleman, who sat reading the Times at the 
breakfast table, one morning, in Calcutta. 

“ On the twenty-fifth,” returned he, and then 
went on reading the advertisement. “ Very good 
accommodations for passengers, I should say.” 

“The twenty-fifth!” repeated the English-j 
man. “Well, I think I shall leave in her; I 
must go this morning and speak for my passage.” 

This was no other than the uncle of Mrs. 
Somers, Mr. Montgomery, about starting for 
America. 

According to promise, the Arabella set sail 
for Boston on the twenty-fifth of January. Mr. 
Montgomery found there were but two passen¬ 
gers besides himself, both gentlemen; one— 
Odine by name—had been engaged in a flour¬ 
ishing business for several years, but, now that 
his health was failing, he concluded that a voy¬ 
age home would be beneficial to him, yet in¬ 
tended returning the following winter. The 
other, who was no less a personage than Thomas 
Miles, Esq., tired of the fagging life of trade, 
longed for the quiet comfort of his father’s fireside. 

An acquaintance sprang up between the pas¬ 
sengers, and before many days had elapsed, Mr. 
Montgomery' had heard of Miles’ adventures, 
and his plans for the future; he also acquired 
much information relative to his niece and her 
children, more especially of our friend Charles; 
Miles all the while never suspecting that the 
old gentleman—“Old Rupee,” as he spoke of 
him to Odine—had any connexion or particular 
interest with them. While Mr. Montgomery 
heartily despised the fellow, he determined, if 
possible, to defeat his projects. 

The ship Arabella safely entered the harbor 
of Boston, on the twelfth of May, all hands well, 
and having had a prosperous voyage. 


Mr. Montgomery lost no time in reaching his 
niece’s residence, where he was most joyfully 
welcomod. Charles was immediately sent for, 
and procuring a substitute for a few days, he 
proceeded to the cottage with all speed. 

Much pleased was the old gentleman with the 
appearance of his grand-nephew; and when Mrs. 
Somers said, “ This is my son, Charles Augustus 
Montgomery,” he came forward, then laid his 
hand on his head, and said, “ You are an honor 
to the name, God grant you may always be;” 
afterward turning to his niece, he added, “ Mary, 
I have made my will, and you shall see it now,” 
so he accordingly took the document from his 
pocket-book and read it. It was in subetanoe 
as follows: 

Six thousand pounds sterling to Mrs. Somers, 
and the income of the family estate in Dorset¬ 
shire, England, which at her decease should be¬ 
long to her son Charles. 

Five thousand pounds sterling to each of her 
daughters. 

Six thousand pounds sterling to her son 
Charles Augustus Montgomery Somers. 

“This will,” continued the uncle, “I made 
previous to leaving England, in case I should 
die before reaching America, that there might 
be no uncertainty in regard to the property; 
and here are the notes on the Bank of England,” 
opening another pocket-book and proceeding to 
count them. 

Speechless, almost overwhelmed with grati¬ 
tude to her noble uncle, Mrs. Somers burst into 
tears, while her children embraced and thanked 
him again and again. 

“And now, nephew,” said Mr. Montgomery, 
after the excited family had resumed their usual 
serenity, and had told him of the trial in regard 
to the old house, and the kindness of Mr. Elham, 
“how do you and AUce Lenton get along?” 

Charles blushed crimson, wondering how he 
could have heard anything about it, and Mrs. 
Somers and her daughters looked inquiringly, 
first at one gentleman then at the other, as if 
for an explanation; at last Charles replied, 
smiling as he spoke, “Oh, very well—are you 
acquainted with her ?” 

“ No,” said the unole, “ but I have long known 
her father, and mean to become acquainted with 
her ere long.” 

“ Ah! I know about her!” suddenly exclaimed 
Sophia, as if a new ray of light hod entered her 
mind, “ she is the pretty lady whom Liziie Ames 
met walking with you the other day.” 

“My son!” ejaculated Mrs. Somers, with on 
air of offended dignity, “ how is this? why have 
I not been informed of this matter ?” 

“ Mother, forgive me, it is the only secret j 
have ever kept from you,” answered our hero, 
and then went on to tell the story of bis love foi 
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Alice—the interference of Miles—the arrange¬ 
ment of the parents—his estrangement, and sub¬ 
sequent reconciliation—“but,” continued he, 
“Mr. Lenton is immensely rich, and I was poor, 
so I have scarcely dared think of ever calling 
her mine, yet, I had not quite given up hope; 
and now, your generosity, uncle, will, I think, 
enable me to gain the sanction of her parents.” 

“ If Alice really loves you, and if money can 
gain the favor of her parents, that shall not be 
wanting,” returned he; “besides, I once pecu¬ 
liarly obliged Mr. Lenton, and he cannot refuse 
me anything. Does he know you ? has he ever 
seen you?” 

“I think not,” replied Charles. 

“ All the better then for my plan, I will call 
upon him to-morrow, and you shall go with me, 
I will introduce you as my nephew, Charles,” 
said the old gentleman, his eyes sparkling with 
roguery, “all will then be well.” 

The very next day, Mr. Montgomery and Char¬ 
les Somers called at Mr. Lenton’s office, he was 
much surprised to see his old friend, asked how 
he had prospered, was very cordial in his greet¬ 
ing to the nephew and invited them both to dine 
with him, which invitation they accepted. 

Behold now our friend Charles riding home in 
the carriage of Lenton the great merchant, to 
dine with him and his family I The sight of Mr. 
Lenton’s house caused his heart to beat violently, 
but calmly and without embarrassment he as¬ 
cended the stops of the mansion, and was ushered 
into the dining room. When Alice came in, she 
saw two gentlemen in conversation with her 
father, and—wonder of wonders!—one of them 
Charles Somers! to whose remarks her mother 
was deferentially listening, what could it mean ? 

Mr. Lenton introduced them as Mr. Montgom¬ 
ery, an old English friend, and his nephew. 

“ You have often heard me speak of them, 
daughter,” said he. 

Alice did not recollect ever hearing the name 
mentioned before, but thought it best to remain 
silent, trusting to the future to solve the 
mystery. 

Very demure was Alice during the dinner, but 
before the gentlemen left she had entered into 
conversation with Charles, and her mother’s at¬ 
tention being required in the parlor, the strange 
event was clearly explained. 

Mr. Lenton urged Mr. Montgomery and his 


nephew to grant him the pleasure of their com¬ 
pany as often as possible, and the old gentleman— 
determined to perfect his plans in regard to his 
nephew—complied with his request, so, accord- 
ingly a part of almost every day was passed at 
his residence. Both Mr. and Mrs. Lenton saw 
with great pleasure and pride the interest which 
the young people evinced for each other, and 
once again the father’s scheming mind had 
planned the future life of his daughter—des¬ 
tined now to be fulfilled. He often spoke of Mr. 
Montgomery and Charles to his friends Elham 
and Barkwood, as the eastern nabob and his 
nephew—little dreaming that this nephew was 
their quandom clerk—or that Elham was so well 
informed with the events of his past history as 
he afterwards discovered. Old Mr. Miles, also, 
came in for his share of the Lenton version of 
the Montgomery arrival; his son, Tom, called at 
Lenton mansion soon after he returned home, 
but being received coldly by Alice, and imagin¬ 
ing that Mr. Montgomery had exposed his folly, 
he did not repeat his visit, and concluded to try 
his luck in another quarter, trusting that the 
eclat of being a returned India merchant, might 
procure for him the hand of one, who disgusted 
him with her low notions and affectation of fine 
I manners, but, whose wealth just at this time— 
his father had become bankrupt—was most 
desirable. 

As for Charles, the world was all sunshine to 
him, he could not sufficiently thank his uncle for 
the interest he had taken in him; he had given 
him the means of commencing business on his 
own account, (our hero had forgotten his former 
determination of never being dependent on any 
one, “not even on an uncle,”) and, through his 
influence, he was now the accepted lover of Alice. 

Old Benjamin Lenton laughed a little at the 
ruse which had been played upon him, but 
offered no objection to the engagement—felt only 
too happy to call him son-in-law. 

Mr. Montgomery continued to reside with his 
niece and her family, every member of which, 
vied with each other in efforts to promote his 
comfort. 

Early in November, a bridal party assembled 
at the residence of Mr. Lenton, and from that 

day forward, an elegant house in-Square, 

bore on its street-door a silver plate with this 
inscription—C. A. M. Somers. 


THE WREATH. 

BT LUTHER O. RIGGS. 


Yes, fling aside the drooping flowers, 

Let them be scattered o’er the ground; 
Tho* plucked from off the choicest bowers, 
No fragrance in them now is found. 


That tho’ she now is in her bloom, 

And bright as were these flowers at morn 
Soon she may sleep beneath the tomb. 

To wake but in another mom t 
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MILDRED ST. JOHN AND HER LITTLE COUSIN. 


BT CABOLIXK X. PA1&YI1LD. 


CHAPTER I. 

“8he is prond and she la noble, 

And ahe treads the crimson carpet, and she breathes the 
pertained air; 

And a kingly blood sends glances np her princely eye to 
trouble, 

And the shadow of a monarch’s crown is sweeping in her 
hair."—Mas. Baowwxo. 

Mildred St. John sat in her boudoir, plan¬ 
ning her costume for Mrs. Morgan’s party, which 
was to come off on Wednesday week. A rose- 
colored cashmere morning dress with'its swan’s 
down trimmings, brightened her peerless beanty, 
and the heavy tresses of her dark hair were 
wound round her haughty head, forming of them¬ 
selves a most superb head dress. A dress of 
amber moire antique lay over a lounge. She hod 
just tried it on for tho first time since it came 
from the modistes, and it did not please her. 
Tou saw it in the scornful curve of the fall pout¬ 
ing lips, and the slight frown which had settled 
between her arched eyebrows, shading so darkly 
the full lustrous eyes. 

44 It will never do, Finnette,” she said, at last, 
to the little French waiting-maid who was laying 
costly trimmings of gossamer lace over it in the 
vain attempt to soften the obnoxious shade which 
had proved so poor an ally to the charms of the 
brilliant belle. 44 It will never do, I am deter¬ 
mined upon outvieing all rivals, and the more I 
think of it, the more I am satisfied that this 
dress will never answer. It is not suited to the 
style I mean to adopt. I want something queenly; 
something quite in the Cleopatra order. Philip 
Le Moyne has traveled so much, he has seen so 
much of beauty and rank and fashion, that I 
know he deems himself quite invulnerable. If 
he is ever captivated, it must be by some sudden 
coup d* oeily something novel, unique, dazzling. 
But what shall it be ?” 

Finnette knew too well the humor of her mis¬ 
tress to disturb her with suggestions. Mildred 
was aware that her own taste was faultless, and 
she seldom consulted that of another, nor did 
her proud nature brook suggestions very quietly. 

44 Velvet would answer admirably, only that 
it is almost too matronly,” she continued. 41 My 
mother wears velvet better; but there is nothing 
else so regal. Besides, I am not in my ’teens, 
and now that I think of it, he is probably weary 
by this time of the dawdling, sentimental misses 
who fill up the drawing rooms of the present 
day, and would prefer a ripe, high-minded and 
peerlessly beautiful woman to them all. Tes, I 
think it must be velvet—maroon velvet—with 
my new set of pearls. I'll take them to Beele 
k Black's and have the pendants of my diamonds 
added to them. Then, 1 think I shall be splen- 
21 


didly equipped. Finnette, put away all these 
things, at once, and dress my hair. I’m going 
to Beck’s immediately. I saw a superb piece of 
velvet there, the other day, which I think would 
answer admirably.” 

At this moment, the heavy door of the apart¬ 
ment swung on its hinges, and Mrs. Mortimer 
St. John entered. She was a tall, dark woman, 
with little beauty remaining from her thirty 
years of fashionable dissipation. But, in fault 
of it, placing her claim to distinction, upon her 
wealth, and a certain ad distingui , which half the 
girls of twenty in her set, would have given their 
fortunes, successfully to have imitated. Her 
hair was still m papMotte, and her sallow face as 
yet unrouged—for she had not dressed since 
breakfast—and her lowering brow portended 
grave intelligence. 

44 What do you think has happened, Mildred.” 
she exclaimed, with a look of annoyance. 

“ I’m sure I can’t imagine. Nothing serious 
I hope,” said Mildred, with a twinge of the face, 
as Finnette pulled her hair. 44 I)o, pray, b^more 
careful Finnette, you torture me.” 

“Serious. Yes, quite sufficiently so. I’m 
excessively annoyed/’ and the lady drew her 
soiled n£glig6 about her, and seating herself in a 
luxurious fauteuil, watched the progress of her 
daughter’s toilet. 

“ Finnette, don’t brush the hair quite so much 
off the forehead. It gives a bold expression to 
the face, which is not quite becoming.” 

44 Don’t alter it Finnette,” said Mildred quickly. 
“It’s a fancy of mine, mamma. I mean to 
change my style a little. I am tired of my role. 
But what is this grave intelligence you have to 
communicate ?” 

“It’s hazardous, Mildred, to change your 
style. It says so plainly, you know, that the old 
one has not been quite successful.” 

Mildred’s lip curled in scorn. 

44 But the news,” continued Mrs. St. John. 
44 You've heard me speak, perhaps, of Mrs. Nor¬ 
man, your father’s sister, who resides somewhere 
in tho country, I’m sure I don't know where, 
for when 1 married Mr. St. John, I, of course, 
insisted upon his giving up all those old-fash¬ 
ioned acquaintances of his.” 

41 1 don't know indeed,” said Mildred. 44 Yes, 
I think I have heard of them. But what of 
them now, I’m sure they are nothing to us.” 

44 They are likely to become so then. It seems 
Mr.. Norman has died, leaving his estate insol¬ 
vent. He "was supposed to be worth a pittance, 
a few thousands, or so, and Mrs. Norman and 
her daughter Eva, are left quite poor. Well, as 
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soon a8 your father heard of it, he took one of 
His unaccountable freaks, and without even con¬ 
sulting me, wrote and asked them to make their 
home with ns until some farther arrangements 
could be deoided upon." 

“ Ah! said Mildred, rising and surveying her¬ 
self in a mirror, “and they are coming, of course." 

“ Yes, they will probably spend the remainder 
of the winter here. It is very unfortunate." 

“Rather, to be sure; but then I don't see 
that they need to interfere with our arrange¬ 
ments to any considerable degree. Of course, as 
they are in mourning, they will not go into soci¬ 
ety, and if they can be made either companion¬ 
able, which is, I suppose doubtful, or which is 
more probable, useful, we can tolerate them for 
two months." 

“ Well, you always had an easier way of get¬ 
ting along with such things than I, Mildred. 
But people will make remarks, I'm sure. It is 
so annoying to have poor relations around. I'm 
thankful we have no more of them." 

Mildred laughed carelessly. “What people 
say gives me very little trouble, mamma, pro¬ 
vided they admire me sufficiently, and accord 
me my due rank in society, and that I take very 
good care they shall do. As to their being poor, 
why I suppose they regret that as much as we 
do. But how old is this Miss Eva, the new 
cousin?” 

“Seventeen, I believe, and your father says 
very pretty. It is fortunate we have so good an 
excuse for not taking her into society. It might 
prove a disadvantage to you." 

“Pardon, mamma," returned Miss St. John, 
haughtily, “ but indeed I don't see how it could 
in the least affect me." 

“ Why, of course she couldn’t be for a moment 
considered as a rival, but then her awkward, 
countrified ways would be very perplexing. Be¬ 
sides there is something extremely inelegant in 
the very idea of poor relations, especially if they 
are from the country." 

“ Well," was the reply, as Finnette brought 
out a handsome carriage dress, and assisted her 
mistress in donning it. “ I see nothing but to 
make the best of it. When they are once here, 
we can tell better what to do with them. I'm 
going to Broadway now, mamma. Will you go 
with me ?” 

“Mildred, you very narrowly escaped your 
father's easy disposition.* It's a mercy that you 
took enough of the De Vere pride to make you pre¬ 
sentable. You owe all your stateliness of man¬ 
ner to your mother, Mildred." 

“ Thank you, mamma, thank you," laughed 
Miss St. John. “ I hope I am duly sensible of 
all my obligations to the De Vere's in general, 
and to you in particular. But about going to 
Broadway, shall I wait for you ?" 


“I don't know indeed. It will take me some 
time to dress," said Mrs. St John, taking a lan¬ 
guid survey of herself in the mirror." 

“Well, I’m in no particular haste. I haven’t 
much shopping to do this morning." 

“ If you can wait, I don't know but I will go. 

I want to look for something in the way of 
lac e8," and Mrs. St John turned slowly away 
from the mirror, and left the apartment 

CHAPTER II. 

“ A brain that’s fall 

Of plots and plans, and selfish scheming thoughts.” 

“ Yet, like some sweet, beguiling melody, 

So sweet, we know not we are listening to it 

Thou, the meanwhile, wast blending with my thoughts. 

Yea, with my lUb.”—CoLiaiMiB. 

It was the morning after Mrs. Morgan’s party. 
The pale winter sunshine streamed in through 
the uncurtained windows of a little room in the 
third story of Mr. St. John's elegant mansion. 
It was early, the rising bell had not rung yet, 
but Mrs. Norman was unused to fashionable 
hours, so she rose and looked out upon the sunny 
streets and the occasional passers by—for Mr. 8t 
John's house was far up town, where the world 
doesn’t wake up as early as down among the 
thronging, hurrying masses of the laboring poor. 
She saw the smoke rise gradually from the ehim- 
neys which surmounted the great, gray masses 
of buildings, and marked how the sunbeams pit¬ 
ted with their pale gold, the tall church spires, 
until it seemed as if they bad stretched them¬ 
selves up and caught a glory from the soft amber 
clouds which floated through the pure azure sky; 
and she listened to the clear swelling tones of 
the early bells, which were ringing ont 'their loud 1 
alarm to the mechanic and the day laborer; 
and then all the varied sights and sounds, min¬ 
gled in her brain, and grew dim, and faded away 
like the morning mist; and she saw only the dear 
home at Glen Cottage, with its tall trees, and the 
sheltering hills around, and the homelike comfort 
and ease enshrined within its lonely walls. And 
from the turfy mound beneath the garden seat, 
where she had seen him buried, seemed to rise 
up her husband's form, proud, manly, and pro¬ 
tecting, and again as of old, she felt the deer 
arms around her form, the dear eyes looking 
down into her own, and the dear voice falling on 
her ear. He was saying onoe again, the last 
words she had ever heard him speak. 

“ Amy, darling, do not weep. God will take 
care of you—you and Eva. I know that he 
will—for he has said, * Leave thy fatherless chil¬ 
dren ; I will preserve them; and let thy widow 
trust in me.' 1 have committed you solemnly to 
his care and keeping, and 1 know , darling, that 
he will ‘ never leave yon, nor forsake yon.'" 
And she remembered how he had kissed her, and 
then gone to sleep, so calmly, so sweetly. What 
wonder that she wept! 
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44 It was not her mother’s weeping that wa¬ 
kened Era, for the tears fell noiselessly. Bnt 
very soon the child opened her great bine eyes, 
and pushing back the soft curls which had fallen 
over her sweet, sunny face, she stretched out her 
arms, and said: 

“ Good morning, dear mamma. Is it very late 
yet f I am afraid I have slept too long.” 

44 There is no one stirring in the house yet, 
my child,” said the mother, bending orer and 
kissing her daughter’s cheek. 44 You know your 
aunt and cousin were out late last evening, and 
they will not rise early. Dress yourself quickly, 
and sit down by me, and we shall hare a little 
time for conversation. I want to talk to you, my 
ohild; you are all the comfort I have now.” 

And the mother folded the sweet, warm-hearted 
girl to her breast, and gently stroking the soft 
hair and the blooming peach-like cheeks. She 
dropped a tear upon the face, as she thought how 
like the father’s it was. 

It was lato. In the down-town world the busi¬ 
ness of the day was well under way, when Mrs. 
St. John and her daughter appeared at the break¬ 
fast table. Mortimer St John, Esq. had taken 
his cup of coffee and his roll long since, and had 
gone down town. 

Mrs. St. John was decidedly en dishabille. She 
had lived so long only for society, that she was 
learning to forget even, the respect due to her¬ 
self, in her own home. But Mildred’s faultless 
taste, and the native pride of character which all 
the conventionalities of her station could pre¬ 
vent, but not destroy, led her to be always even 
in her own room studiously neat in her personal 
appearance. This morning a robe de chambre of 
rich dark cashmere, finished with appropriate 
muslins, set off to good advantage her superb 
figure. But her cheek was pale, her eyes dull 
and lustreless, and as she drew a capacious velvet 
covered arm-chair to the table, and seating her¬ 
self. comfortably in it, sipped her coffee and 
broke and buttered the warm roll, one would 
scarcely have dreamed of all the slumbering 
pride and tropical fire and fervor which burned 
along her veins. t 

Mrs. Norman and Eva, in their simple robes 
of mourning, ate silently, and with downoast 
eyes. They did not feel at home amid the 
splendid surroundings of Mr. St. John’s elegant 
mansion, or in the 1 presenoe of his superb wife 
and daughter, and, in truth, they were out of 
place—quite as much so, as a pot of meek-eyed 
violets would be, despoiled of all their cool, 
fresh greenery, and placed alone and unprotected 
beneath the hot sun, which brings out all the 
farid glory of the regal Egyptian lealla. 

At last, Mildred raised her eyes to her mother, 
and her countenance brightened with a languid 
smile. “Well, mamma, I think last evening proved 


a tolerable success. Did the mirror and a host 
of gallant gentlemen say falsely, or was I really 
outshining myself. 

Mildred wasn’t given to courting compliments. 
She usually held herself above them; but now 
she had so frilly set hfer heart upon the accom¬ 
plishment of an object, that she was more keenly 
alive to the prospect of success than she was 
wont to be. 

44 1 was never so proud of you, my daughter. 
I can’t tell the number of persons who remarked 
your wonderful attractiveness. Everybody pro¬ 
nounced you the belle of the evening.” 

“Yes,” she returned, smiling, and tapping 
the spoon upon the rim of the delicate china 
cup, 44 1 fancy I made quite an impression upon 
him. He seemed really charmed.” 

44 Are you speaking of Mr. Manchester, Mil¬ 
dred?” 

The red lips dropped in scorn. 44 No, indeed, 
mamma; as if I did not know a month ago that 
he only waited an opportunity to make the 
dreaded declaration. Bah! he is simply a fool.” 

44 But, Mildred, he is wealthy, and of excel¬ 
lent family.” 

44 Nonsense! mamma, i don’t count myself 
quite a piece of merchandise, to be bartered 
away for so many acres of city lots, or so many 
broad pieces of gold. And while, of course, I 
never shall marry a man who is not my equal in 
rank and station, neither will I marry one simply 
because he is an eligible parti . I’m unmarried 
at twenty-five, and I’ll be unmarried at thirty- 
five, before I will make such a sacrifice of myself 
as that.” 

44 Why, Mildred, how you talk!” said Mrs. 
St. John, startled at this heterodox declaration. 

44 Well, mamma, l*m quite in earnest; but you 
needn’t look so horror-stricken; I’ve no fears of 
any such catastrophe. Philip Le Moyne is a 
man whom I should make no sacrifice in marry¬ 
ing, and in two months’ time, mamma,! shall 
have him at my feet. So you can commence the 
wedding preparations as soon as it pleases you.” 

She drew the damask napkin through the 
heavy silver ring, and laying it beside her plate, 
she rolled her chair a little back from the table, 
and leaning her elbow upon its arm, and resting 
her head upon her hand, looked out from beneath 
her long eye-lashes, at her little cousin Eva. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. St John took the last sip of 
her coffee, and left the table. If Mrs. St John 
reigned as the acknowledged queen of her set, 
which was certainly in the highest rounds of 
upper-tendom, she owed the enviable position no 
more to her wealth and family connections, than 
to the strong will and a power of shrewd and far- 
seeing calculation; and this same spirit she 
carried out in all the details of her domestic 
economy. If she was extravagant in dre *•■, she 
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was not thoughtlessly so. She laid out just so 
much money as was neoessary to maintain her 
position as a leader of the ton, and she showed 
no small degree of financial skill in the choice 
of her investments. Her household economy was 
regulated upon precisely the same system, and 
she had quite as shrewd an eye to earing, as if 
she were not a millionaire’s wife. 

Neither was she altogether of a hard and mer¬ 
ciless disposition, although I certainly do not 
think she ever went out of her way to find an 
opening for charity. When Mrs. Norman and 
Era had first come to her house, she had been 
much annoyed by the circumstance, but, if her 
husband’s will, which, circumscribed as were 
the limits of its action, always made a point of 
being absolute when it was anything at all. If 
Mr. St. John’s will had not decreed that his sis- | 
ter and his child should share his home, so long 
as they needed its shelter, she still would not 
ruthlessly hare refused them an entrance there. 
She would not, it is true, receive them upon an 
equality with her own family; but, if they chose 
to remain in the state of vassalage which she had 
assigned them, although she could not welcome 
them heartily, even to that, she still would not 
object Moreover, she saw no reason why she 
should not avail herself of their capacities, and 
as they increased her expenses in one way, make 
Jbgm help to lighten them in another. So this 
morning her calculating propensities, sharpened, 
perhaps, by the prospective and very interesting 
event to whioh Mildred had alluded in terms of 
such positive prediction, she said to Mrs. Nor¬ 
man : “ How do you contrive to amuse yourself, 
Amy, all the long hours which you pass in your 
own room?” 

Mm. Norman replied, “ That she had been en¬ 
gaged in sewing for herself and her daughter, but 
that as she had nearly finished the work she had 
on hand, she had thought of asking Mrs. St 
John if she had not something of a similar kind, 
upon whioh she might be employed.” 

“ Your proposal comes very apropos,” was the 
reply. “ There is a quantity of table-linen re¬ 
quiring to be finished, whioh has been lying in 
the housekeeper’s basket this long time; so, if 
you have no objection, I will look it over, and 
send it to your room during the morning.” 

Mrs. Norman replied very much as if she were 
receiving an obligation from her haughty sister- 
in-law, instead of the contrary, and soon after 
left the room. 

All this time Mildred had not once taken her 
eyes from her cousin Eva’s countenance. 

The ehild, or girl, rather—for she was seven¬ 
teen—though looking on her fair, sweet face, 
with its sunny curls, its laughing sprites of 
eyes, its dimples, and its rosebud mouth, and 
pearly teeth, one would scarce believe it—the 


ohild was a new revelation to her. Mildred had 
an eye for beauty, and at first she had been not 
a little pleased with the sweet, winning, little 
creature. She had watched her as one would 
watch the gambols of some playful pet—had 
wondered where she learned the sweet, unstudied 
grace, which made every movement beautiful; 
how she came by the clear, merry, ringing 
laughter, and if she were conscious of the depth 
of changing, radiant light which flashed out so 
incessantly from her eyes when speaking, or the 
transparent softness of the bird which railed 
them when in repose. She had called Eva fre¬ 
quently to her room, and there she had studied 
her as one studies some rare old painting, or ex¬ 
quisite piece of sculpture, weighing her beauties 
in the nicely poised scales of artistic taste; not 
judging her so much by old rules, as forming 
from her perfect and novel beauty, a new crite¬ 
rion of taste. 

Hitherto Mildred had judged grace and sym¬ 
metry and beauty to bo more of art than nature. 
In Eva she had learned how utterly unapproach¬ 
able by art, is nature’s unalloyed handiwork; 
and the knowledge surprised her. 

This morning, however, the light of a new 
truth fell athwart her meditations; or rather 
one of those mysterious intuitions which dwell so 
strangely within us, began to lift its shadowy 
form before her. It waq not yet so well defined, 
as to be immediately recognized, and yet it was 
so strong as to infuse itself into all her musings. 

She had been thinking of Philip Le Moyne; 
not of his houses and lands, and his sorip of 
bank stock, but of himself; his nature, his ca¬ 
pacities, his wants. She felt that he had a 
deep, strong, earnest soul; and incomprehen¬ 
sible as the thing seemed to her—for she had not 
yet learned the fullness of satiety—she knew 
that he was world-weary. She had heard him 
say it, and she knew that it was the voice of his 
heart; and frilly conscious of her own power as 
she was, she had a secret suspicion that in regard 
to him, it was neither deep nor lasting. 

But now, as she looked upon Eva, it seemed 
that in this sweet, soulful outgushing nature, so 
unschooled by art, the embodiment of one of na¬ 
ture’s purest inspirations, lay the very spell 
whioh might have power to bind him for a life¬ 
time. Here was the life, which, mingling with 
his, would round it out into perfect symmetry 
and beauty. 

All this came to her in a dim, vague way. She 
could not have embodied the thought in language, 
for her knowledge of the spiritual was only the 
undeveloped germ which is the birthright of 
every strong, earnest soul. Trained from her 
cradle for society, the discipline of her life had 
never given it culture, and I doubt if she, her¬ 
self, ever prized it more fully than she did its 
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offspring, this shadowy, undefined idea, which 
moved within her. But it haunted her, pain- 
folly, this same idea, and it cast its balefal sha¬ 
dow over the just budding affection which Eva’s 
beauty and sweetness had sallied forth. And so 
it was, that, as she rose from her chair, and 
walked out of the room, her eye dwelt readingly 
upon her little cousin, and she didn't ask the 
ohild to come into her boudoir, and read to her 
the last new novel, as had been her wont of late. 
And so it was, too, that as she bent over her 
embroidery frame, a sensation that was less 
fondly, self-conscious, and more strongly tinged 
with perilous fear than any thing she had ever 
before experienced, crept around her heart. 

Had it been spoken—had the faintest whisper 
from without but breathed it in her ear, her 
pride would have been startled. Eva a rival! 
it was absurd. But secretly, unavowedly, per¬ 
haps, the heart quailed before the same suspi¬ 
cion. 

CHAPTER III. 

“The beet laid scheme# of mice and men. 

Gang aft ago©.”— Burks. 

The two months had elapsed, and though 
Philip Le Moyne was still attentive, Mildred’s 
prediction was not yet accomplished. Every 
day increased her suspense; for a thing had 
happened to her, which, notwithstanding the 
numberless array of suitors by which she had 
been “surrounded, was to her a novelty. She 
had become interested in the gentleman. She 
liked himbut, though she was maneuvering 
with all her skill to bring him to a declaration, 
and certainly intended to accept him when he 
did offer, I do not think she loved him. Not 
only his wealth and station, but his intellectual 
qualities satisfied her pride. Heart qualities 
she had not yet learned to measure; so she never 
thought if she could meet the demands of his 
social and domestic nature, or if in him her own 
affections would find their proper resting-place, 
like many another mortal, she labored blindly 
but earnestly, for that, the possession of which 
would have been only a doubtful good, perhaps 
a positive evil. Pride would not willingly be 
conquered; but had she power to win ? 

Pursuant to her lurking fear of Eva’s power, 
she had carefully excluded her little cousin from 
the parlor, taking care, after the morning of her 
first disclosure of her plans, that the subject 
should never be renewed in Eva’s presence, and 
the name, dropped once so casually in her hear¬ 
ing, faded from her memory. Much of Eva's 
time was spent in her mother’s room, assisting 
her. with the needle; for Mrs. Norman was by 
this time frilly established in her position as 
Mrs. St. John’s seamstress. To the family, if 
they thought at all about it, it seemed perfectly 


natural and proper, and there were no remarks 
passed upon the subject. Eva’s position in the 
household was less easily defined. She certainly 
was not regarded as an equal with the family, 
for she shared none of Mildred’s privileges, and 
yet there was something in her sunny temper 
and her delicate beauty, which so won upon her 
cousin, as to make it quite impossible for the 
haughty belle altogether to ignore or soora her; 
so that while so far as their society was con¬ 
cerned, the two young ladies had nothing in 
common, and, notwithstanding Mildred’s secret 
and unacknowledged jealousy, there was yet a 
sort of friendly feeling subsisting between them. 

I do not know whether it was through some 
sudden outbreak of Mildred’s jealous pride, or 
the shrewd economy of her mother, or the com¬ 
bined influences of birth, that it was proposed 
that Eva should be removed from the household. 
The arrangement was certainly a pleasing one 
to both those ladies. 

It was a sunny morning, early in May, that 
the announcement came quite suddenly from 
Mr. St. John, that his friend, Mr. Gordon, who 
owned a fine place at Staten Island, was in want 
of a governess for his little daughter Bertha, and 
that he had given him some encouragement of 
procuring the services of MiBS Eva Norman. 

“ Eva!” said Mrs. Norman, in mournful 
amazement. “ She is only a child yet.” 

“Nearly eighteen, is she not, sister?” 

“ Yes, but so childish, so inexperienced.” 

“Truly; but how is she to gain experience? 
Certainly not in her present situation. The 
truth is, sister, it would be very unwise to intro¬ 
duce her to one society, where her future pros¬ 
pects are so unsuited to it. It would probably 
be the ruin of her happiness. Her education 
has, you say, been good. As Bertha Gordon’s 
governess, she will be profitably employing her 
powers, and will at the same time be gaining 
some knowledge of the world; for, although her 
society there will be far more limited than our 
own circle, still she will have the fall advantage 
of all which Mrs. Gordon enjoys. I have stipu¬ 
lated for so much, and as Mrs. Gordon is repre¬ 
sented as being a very amiable and lovely person, 
I do not doubt but Eva will be very happy 
there.” 

The widow raised no further objection, but 
was thankful for her brother’s care and thought¬ 
fulness. If her pillow that night, and many 
succeeding ones, was wet with tears, no human 
eye saw it, and no one dreamed that Mrs. Nor¬ 
man did not heartily rejoioe in what was called 
Eva’s good fortune. 

And so Eva went to Mr. Gordon's. 

One pleasant afternoon in June, Miss Norman 
had taken her little pupil, a child of six years, 
out into the garden, and sat with her upon a 
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rustic seat, under an old willow, whose drooping 
boughs formed a pleasant canopy over their 
heads. The lessons of the day were over, and 
Era held the child upon her lap, and was telling 
her fairy stories, when suddenly, *but silently, 
the parting of the boughs behind them revealed 
two gentlemen. 1 Bertha’s face being partly 
turned as she looked up to Eva, she was the first 
to perceive the intruders. 

“Oh! papa,” she exclaimed, “I didn’t know 
as you were home yet. Do come here, and hear 
what charming stories Miss Norman is telling 
me; and cousin Philip too,” and in her eager¬ 
ness, she had caught a hand of each, and was 
dragging them toward the seat 

Eva had risen, and now stood blushingly con¬ 
fronting her visitors. 

“ Miss Norman, allow me to present nfy cousin, 
Mr. Le Moyne,” said Mr. Gordon, advancing. 
“ I really hope you will pardon our intrusion 
upon your happy retreat, but as we came up the 
garden walk, you seemed so happy here, that 
we could not forbear taking a nearer peep; be¬ 
sides, I knew my little Bertha would scaroely 
forgive me, if I did not immediately call her to 
greet her old friend and spoiler.” 

Bertha had already climbed into her oousin’s 
arms, and was making very free with him; and 
Mr. Le Moyne remarked, that as one of the 
ladies seemed disposed to accord him so full and 
free a pardon, he was induced to hope that he 
might not be long in making his peace with the 
other! 

Eva made some blushing reply, and then Mrs. 
Gordon, who had watched the proceedings from 
a window, came down the walk to join them, 
and they ail started toward the house. 

June had passed and July hack come, and still 
Philip Le Moyne was a frequent visitor at Mr. 
Gordon’s. He was charmed with the location, 
he said; ho would not go to Saratoga, as he had 
intended, he would take up his residence at 
Ware-Bank for the summer—that is, if his cou¬ 
sin’s did not decidedly object. 

Mr. Gordon smiled with the look of a man 
who knows a great secret, if he ohoee to tell it, 
and replied, that he really didn’t think they 
were at all the persons to be consulted; that he 
bored no one with his civilities so much as Miss 
Norman, and if she chose to endure him as a 
permanency, why he—Mr. Gordon—should make 
no objections, but he really felt bound to protect 
Miss Eva if she should call for his interference. 

v Miss Eva blushed, as she had a perfect right 
to do under such severe raillery, and replied, 
“ That she Bhould be very sorry to be the cause of 
any persecution toward Mr. Le Moyneand 
there she stopped, and blushed a deeper crimson 
than before, and Mrs. Gordon, good humoredly, 
changed the subject 


All this was at dinner; and when they rose 
from the table, and started out into the grounds, 
Mr. Le Moyne contrived to draw Eva into the 
shade of the old willow, under which he had first 
seen her, and there he made a long confession. 
The exact nature of it, I don’t feel called upon 
to declare—but Eva entered the house, blush¬ 
ing very sweetly, and looking, Philip thought, a 
thousand times more charming than ever before. 

It was a sultry day in August, Mildred St 
John sat in her new room at the United States 
Hotel. For nearly an hour she had been sitting 
there, and all that time her thought had been 
very busy. 

Why didn’t Philip Le Moyne come to the 
Springs? He had expressed his intention of 
doing so most definitely. Had he changed his 
plans and gone elsewhere, and if so, what had 
caused the change, and where had he gone? 
Had her influence over him—for she was sure 
he had been attracted toward her—suddenly 
and naturally expired ? Such things often hap¬ 
pen to men who have seen as much of the world 
as he—or had some other and more dazzling 
light sprung up in his path, and decoyed him 
away? 

His long absence piqued her pride far more 
than it disturbed her heart, but the annoyance 
she felt made itself manifest in a distaste for 
society, and a carelessness for her surroundings, 
which was quite new to her. The truth was, 
there wasn’t a gentleman at the Springs who 
was so well suited in all points to her fancies, 
as was Philip Le Moyne. Mildred, as you will 
have seen before this, was n<5 coquette. Having 
formed at last a preference, and having set reso¬ 
lutely about gaining the object of it, she could 
not be easily turned from her purpose; neither 
could her aspiring nature amuse itself mean¬ 
time in efforts to flatter tastes less fastidious than 
the one she chose to please. If she could not 
win Philip Le Moyne, she cared not to win his 
inferior. 

Finnette entered with the day’s maiL There 
was a letter from Eva. Mildred was strangely 
interested in her little cousin, and she threw 
aside a half dozen dainty notes from her fash¬ 
ionable friends, to peruse this plain, unpretend¬ 
ing epistle. 

It hod a look like Eva, that letter. It was 
written on a fair white sheet, neither tinted or 
perfumod. The seal was a tiny drop of wax, 
stamped with the simple, plainly-cut, initial E. 
The superscription was in a delicate running 
hand, beautiful, but not characterless. The 
style of the epistle was still more characteristic. 
It was frank, outgushing and easy. The first 
two pages contained an account of her pleasant 
life, and her delightful home. “ The grounds 
are so beautiful now!” she said, “in their sum- 
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mer robes; and the ever-restless, ever-glorious 
ooean—oh! Mildred, I worship it! I would not 
exchange the delicious view from mj window, 
sweet cousin, for aU the fashion and gaiety and 
dissipation of twenty Saratogas; that would I 
not !” The third page opened with this start¬ 
ling announcement: 

“And now, dear Mildred, I hare something 
strange to tell you. Tou will hardly believe it 
at first I am such a child to be—engaged. 
But I am, Mildred, that is if unole does not ob¬ 
ject, as mamma doesn’t, and as I am sure no one 
can. He is so noble, so good, and withal— 
though I don’t at all care for that—wealthy, and 
well-connected. He has seen so much of the 
world too; has traveled, and is so accomplished, 
it seems very strange that he should love a lit¬ 
tle ignorant maiden like me. But he does, my 
Philip. He says he does, and I know he speaks 
the truth. I have such perfect faith in him, 
Mildred, I would trust him to the world’s end. 
Mrs. Philip Le Moyne 1 It sounds very well, 
doesn’t it?” 

Mildred crushed the paper in her hands. Her 
teeth were set firmly, and her eye lighted with 
scorn. Then she leaned her head upon her 
band, and gradually a calmer expression came 
back to her face. 

Mildred had a rather strong sense of right 
and justice, and she was conscious, in the pre¬ 
sent instance, that she had nothing really to 
oomplain of. Pride was bitterly aggrieved, but 
reason told her that there was no one to blame 
but herself. She had been indulging unfounded 
hopes. Fortunately, she had some time for 
calm reasoning, before she was interrupted. 
Very soon, however, the door opened, and Mrs. 
St John entered, with a letter in her hand. 

“What do you think has happened, Mildred?” 
said the astonished lady. 

“Simply, that Eva Norman and Philip Le 
Moyne are engaged.” 

“ Ah! you have a letter from her. Are you 
not amazed? How she must have manoeuvered 
to get him. I did not think the creature could 
be so artful!” 

Even in this moment of disappointment and 
mortification, Mildred was not unjust. Her 
lofty nature was above meanness. 

“ Eva has not manoeuvered, mamma, I am 
confident of it; and it is just that which has 
made her fortune. Her naturalness was bo new, 
her simplicity of soul so charming, that Philip 
Le Moyne, man of the world as he was, could 
not withstand it.” 

“ Well, suoh matches do once in a while occur, 
I know, but they were always a myBtery to 
me.” 

Mildred was beginning to comprehend the 
mystery. 


“ I’m sure I am glad she is so well provided 
for,” continued Mrs. St. John; “it will be 
rather amusing, though, to be questioned about 
it as we shall be. People will make so many 
ill-natured observations l” 

“When are they to be married?” asked Mil¬ 
dred, without noticing her mother’s remark. 

“Early in the autumn, I believe; and Mrs. 
Gordon, who it seems is one of the enthusiastic 
sort, and has taken a fancy to Eva, insists that 
the wedding, which is to be a very quiet one, 
shall be there. I am sure I have no objection. 
It would be very awkward for us to give it I 
am afraid it will give rise to remark, though, 
for they will be sure to come out very brilliantly 
this winter.” 

Mildred had a vague idea that fashionable 
life would hardly be the height of happiness to 
either of them, but as the idea of a man of 
Philip Le Moyne’s station seeking an^ other 
seemed out of the question, she supposed it would 
be so. Tet she could not help thinking that it 
would not be very agreeable to meet Eva as an 
equal in society, and the wife of Philip Le 
Moyne. 

She thought a moment in silence; at last she 
Baid: “It strikes me, mamma, that we shall 
never find a better time than this winter for our 
long-talked-of visit to Paris. Suppose we spend 
the winter there, and next summer on the Conti¬ 
nent, and return in the fall.” \ 

“ It is a very good idea, Mildred; I’ll speak 
to your father about it immediately.” 

In another week it was settled that they 
should return at once to New Tork, and prepare 
for a speedy departure for Europe. 

CHAPTER IV. 

“Our echoes roll from soul to booL 
And grow forever and forever.”—Tsiurrsos. 

Two years elapsed before the St. John family 
returned from abroad. Mildred was now twenty- 
eight, and no nearer than ever to marriage. 
Her desires for a return to fashionable life was 
not very strong; the chord in her heart which 
Eva Norman had awoke, had not yet quite ceased 
to vibrate. Besides, her strong mind had im¬ 
proved its opportunities for extensive observa¬ 
tion, and had begun to progress, slowly it is 
true, but not the less surely toward truth. She 
was neither ardent nor impulsive in tempera¬ 
ment ; but if she did not make rapid advances 
in the way, she never retrograded. 

The week following her arrival at New York, 
brought a letter from Mrs. Le Moyne. It was 
not very different from the letters of Eva Nor¬ 
man. She seemed the same joyous, impulsive 
creature as of old; the same full fountain of 
natural unrestrained life and inspiration. Mil¬ 
dred studied the letter, much as she had studied 
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her ehild cousin in former years. She turned 
over every sentence, and viewed it in every 
possible light. There was no more, no less of 
it, than at first It was the frank, earnest out¬ 
going of a warm unschooled heart She was 
living in the country, she said, as she had been 
since her marriage. She would gladly go to 
New York to welcome her friends to their home 
after their long absence, but she was a mother 
now, and her baby must be her apology. But 
wouldn’t Mildred come and see her T The au¬ 
tumn months were very pleasant in their country 
home, and they would be so happy to see Mil¬ 
dred there. Wouldn’t she please to come ? 

For a long time Mildred held the letter in her 
hand, musing. At last she stated herself at her 
writing table, and penned an answer. It was 
short, but quite to the point. She thanked Eva 
for her kindness, and for the invitation to visit 
her. As for the latter, she felt inclined to ac- 
oept it. Indeed if nothing happened to prevent, 
she would bo with her cousins the next week, j 
She sealed the letter and despatched it. 

Mr. and Mrs. St. John expressed much sur¬ 
prise at this sudden determination; but Mil¬ 
dred’s will had long been the only rule of her 
life, so they made no objection. 

It was a pleasant afternoon in the Indian sum¬ 
mer. Mildred had been a week at Hill Side. 
Eva sat by her little workstand sewing; the boy, 
the little Philip, lay in the cradle by her side— 
for Eva loved to have the care of this, her first 
little one; so often she sat and sewed, and rocked 
the cradle with her foot, as many a mother in 
humbler life has done. 

Mildred sat by the window, her finger keeping 
the place where she had been reading in the 
book which lay in her lap, and her head sup¬ 
ported by one little hand, as she looked out upon 
the fair prospect which stretchod away before 
her. There were blue hills in the back-ground, 
which had clothed themselves in hazy mists; 
there were golden and parti-colored forests, and 
brown meadows, through which clear streamlets 
gugled—and above all, was spread the soft, blue 
sky, clear as crystal, its golden view resting upon 
the for off hills. It was a pleasant view, and so 
Mildred said to herself as she looked off upon it. 
Soon, looking down among the fine old shade 
trees, which interspersed the lawn, she saw the 
little picket gate open, and Philip Le Moyne 
walked up the avenue. Mildred rose, swung 
open the casement, and stood awaiting his ap¬ 
proach. 

44 A fin© day, isn’t it?” he said; 44 almost as 
fine as those of Italy.” 

44 Yes. I am enjoying it, more than any I ever 
eqjoyed in Italy.” 

44 1 am glad,” was the only response; and the 
hearty tone in which it was spoken, and the 


kindly glance of the eyes which accompanied it, 
made it quite sufficient. 

Eva laid down her work, and joined them at 
the window—and drawing one arm within her 
husband’s, and turning the other around her 
friend’s waist, they all stepped out upon the 
piazza, which ran along under the window. 

They talked awhile of scenery, then of beauty 
in general, then of happiness. Just then the 
baby woke, and Eva went in to still its cries. 

44 You seem very happy, Philip!” said Mil¬ 
dred. 

44 1 am,” was the deep, beautiful response; 
44 and you might be.” 

44 Do you think so?” she asked, with a faint, 
half sad smile. 

44 1 know it ” 

44 Tell me the secret” 

44 1 cannot Your heart must grow into the 
knowledge of it, else it will avail you nothing. 
You have a true heart, Mildred. Why feed it 
on husks ?” 

She did not answer, but looked down, tapping 
the floor with her foot. 

At this moment Eva re-appeared, haying the 
child in her arms, all fresh and glowing from his 
healthful slumber. 

44 Isn’t he a darling, cousin Milly ?” said the 
young mother, as she tossed the laughing boy 
toward her cousin, before giving him into his 
father’s arms. 

Philip took the child, and looked upon him 
with all a parent’s fondnoss, and there was a 
depth of mistful thought in his eye, as if he 
would fain have penetrated the Julin which lay 
before him. 

44 How happy you will be here, Eva, this win¬ 
ter, while I am wasting life in crowded saloons 
of fashion ? I half wish I were going to be 
here,” said Mildred, smiling. 

Eva looked up, appealingly. 44 Oh I do stay,” 
she said, 44 1 should bo so delighted to have you, 
and I know Philip would; wouldn’t you, darling ?” 

44 Certainly,” was the answer. 44 Cousin Mil¬ 
dred is always welcome here, and I think we 
need not assure her of it.” 

44 And you wouldn’t be at all jealous of me, 
Eva?” asked Mildred, half laughing, half in 
earnest. 

44 Jealous!” repeated Eva, as if smiling within 
hersolf at the absurdity. She wound her arms 
around the beautiful boy, as he sat'up straight 
and strong in his father’s arms, and he cooing 
and laughing, clinched his little arms in her 
golden curls and crowed aloud. Eva disentangled 
his fingers, and then continued: 44 as if I could 
be jealous of any one, while I have such security 
as this of my husband’s love. HoVr can he help 
worshipping the darling and loving him; he can 
not long be faithless to me.” 
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Philip said nothing, but he looked down into 
his young wife's eyes with a glance, whose sig¬ 
nificance her heart easily interpreted. 

“Do stay with us, Mildred," urged Eva, “we 
should so lore to have you; and beside—” she 
hesitated. 

“ What is it, little wife?” said Philip; “ speak 
out—you never have thoughts which you need to 
blush for.” 

“It seems to me," she continued, in a low 
voice, “ that since cousin Milly has come back 
from Europe, she is ohanged. I don't know 
exactly how—only I like her do much better 
than I used to, and I'm afraid if she goes back 
into the old circle of society, she will never seem 
to me again just as she does now.” 

Philip smiled, and Mildred bit her lips. 

“Well, I’ll think of it,” she answered, gaily; 
“ I'm not at all sure that I shouldn't mope to 
death here, before the winter was over; but it 
would be a curious experiment to try it, if I 
could survive it.” 

Philip smiled hopefully, and Eva was highly 
delighted. 

Mildred stayed. And when the spring came 
she wrote and begged her father to move early 
out to their country residence, upon the Hudson, 
for she did not want to return to the city to live. 

Mildred's will was supreme; besides, Mrs. St. 
John, herself, was becoming weary of fashion¬ 
able life, and Mildred found little difficulty in 
persuading her parents to remain altogether in 
the country hereafter. 

And now Mildred began really to Up *—for that 
is not life which does not call out the highest 
exercise of mind, and heart, and soul. Her 
musical talent, hitherto cultivated only for dis¬ 
play. became a source of exquisite gratification; 
and often as she sat in her quiet parlor, and 
drew forth from the ivory keys the sweet strains 
of the old masters of song, and her own full, 
rich voice poured forth their soul-inspiring melo¬ 
dies, she felt, as never before, the harmonizing 
powers of music. Her knowledge of drawing, 
too, was revived, and many a happy hour she 
spent transferring to her sketch book the natural 
beauties which surrounded her. She read and 
studied, and the twilight hours she spent in quiet 
meditation, and the depth of her own mind of¬ 
fered up to her rich stores of pure and unalloyed 
pleasure. 

She did not altogether forsake society. On the 
contrary, of the small but select and social circle, 
which surrounded her, she was the soul and cen¬ 
tre ; and it was one of her chief delights to exer¬ 
cise for the pleasure of her friends, those arts 
and accomplishments, whose sole end she had 
once conceived to be the gratification of her own 
pride and love of admiration. 

At thirty, Mildred’s personal charms were 


scarcely at all abated. Her rich, tropical beau¬ 
ty was more enduring than the frailer charms of 
fairer belles, and she teas now, what on the night 
of PhiKp Le Moyne's introduction she had de¬ 
sired to teem —a ripe, high-souled, and peerlessly 
beautiful woman. 

CHAPTER V. 

“What can I giro thee back, oh! liberal 
And princely given! Who hast brought the gold 
And purple of thine heart, unstained, untold, 

And laid them on the outside of the wall. 

For such as I to take or leave withal, 

In unexpected largesse f” 

Translated bt Mbs. Bmowimra. 

“ Who is this new neighbor who is coming in 
at Grove Cottage ?” asked Mrs. 81 John of her 
husband, at the breakfast table one May morning. 

“ No less a personage than Mr. Hastings, the 
poet and orator,” was the reply. “ He will be a 
valuable acquisition to our society.” 

“I hope his lady may prove as agreeable as 
he ought from his reputation to be. In that 
ease we shall indeed be highly favored.” 

“ He has no wife living, but is a widower of 
some years standing, with two children. A 
female relative is his housekeeper.” 

“ He isn't wealthy of course, or he wouldn't 
rent the oottage, but then he is famous,” was 
the half soliloquising response; but Mr. St. John 
was by this time engrossed with his paper and 
paid no heed to the remark. 

It might he that Mrs. St. John's maneuvering 
propensities were not yet extinct, but Mildred 
certainly was no party to them now, for she read 
on through the paragraph which at that moment 
engaged her attention, almost without hearing 
the conversation of her parents. 

A week later she had called on the new neigh¬ 
bor ; an attention which Mr. Hastings was not 
long in returning. He was a noble man, a poet 
soul-trained in the rough school of circumstances, 
and reaching now after long years of toil and 
suffering, not a quiet haveu of rest, but only a 
stand point, where he might pause for an instant 
to gather strength for labors yet more noble and 
arduous, in behalf of truth and humanity. 

There was something in Mildred's frank nobi¬ 
lity of nature, which pleased him at the first; 
and a more intimate acquaintance with her, deep¬ 
ened and strengthened his admiration. At last, 
with all the impassioned eloquence of a lover 
and a poet, he told his love: and she listened 
kindly. 

One glorious October evening the village pas¬ 
tor was invited to dine at Mr. St. John's; and 
when they all stood around the board, Mr. Hast¬ 
ings and Mildred at one end of it, and the pas to 
at the other, the marriage ceremony was per 
formed, and a blessing pronounced upon it. It 
was sunset when they rose from the table, and 
Mildred going into a little summer parlor which 
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adjoined the dining-room, and which was her 
favorite apartment, sat down at the organ which 
stood in a recess, and played the Are Maria of 
Schubert. Tearful eyes looked tenderly upon 
her as she rose, and silent prayers ascended for 
her future welfare. Then in the gloaming, she 
kissed her parents and received their benedic¬ 
tion; and taking her husband’s arm, together, 
they walked over the hills, and through the rust¬ 
ling many-tinted forests, and down into the silent 
valley, where nestled the little cottage, which 
was to be her future home. 

Her own letter to Eva and Philip, written a 
few months after her marriage, will best con¬ 
clude her story: 

“ My dear friends:—Do not think that your let¬ 
ter of congratulation, has so long remained un¬ 
answered through negleot. It is far otherwise. 
I have been waiting to assure myself that the 
happiness, the blessedness of this new life would 
continue; whether it were of the deep, lasting, 
satisfying nature, of which it seemed, or whether 
H were only a dream, fated to be dispelled by 
some sad waking. I am afraid now, that I have 
been selfishly happy; but it is such joy to know 
and fed how necessary I am every day growing 
to my husband, the noble man, the pure soul, 
the tried heart; and, how every day, our lives 
grow more and more into union, into that per¬ 
fect oneness, which alone, is marriage. People 
speak of harmony in the marriage relation; the 
term is misapplied. Harmony implies two dis¬ 
tinct natures in marriage , there is but one heart, 
one soul, one life; and that life is so intense, 
so broad, so deep, so beyond all expression 
blessed. 

** You will smile at such expressions in a bride, 
who, like myself is on the shady side of thirty, 
but it is the deep, strong, fervent love of a 
ripened soul, which can afford the expense of 
enthusiasm. Then, too, some natures mature 
sooner than others: and while I, perhaps, was 
never weak and childish, yet it required years of 
culture and discipline, and development to draw 
out all my latent capacities. Oh! had I married 
in earlier years, before I knew what marriage 
was, what shipwreck of happiness had there 
been. 

44 1 have not spoken of my ohildren yet, my 
dear adopted ones, Harold and Una. Harold has 
a deep strong spirit, so like mine, that he might 


almost be my own child; and I am growing so 
to love him; oh, how much need of wisdom and 
patience, and purity of soul, I shall have to train 
him rightly. I have high hopes of him, the 
brave boy. Una is much like you, Eva. She 
reminds me of you constantly, and is to me like 
yourself, a constant study. So perfect in her 
blonde beauty, so graceful, so spirited, so sunny- 
tempered, and yet so unconscious of it alL She 
is a perfect revelation, a living emination from 
the spiritual, inexhaustible in truth and purity. 
If Harold makes demands upon my stores of 
strength, she fully supplies them. I draw inspi¬ 
ration from her, every hour I am in her presence. 

44 They have faults. Harold especially, was 
inclined to great waywardness, and Una seems 
so etherial in all her perceptions and ideas, that 
I hardly know how to make her sufficiently prac¬ 
tical for this material world of ours, without 
destroying the delicate union of spirituality which 
encrusts her whole nature. Ah 1 they are poet 
children, both of them. But in all these per¬ 
plexities I have such a wise, beneficent, sympa¬ 
thetic counsellor in their father, and they are 
growing to love me so dearly, I am amply repaid 
for all the loving labor I expend upon them. 

44 You will think I am growing enthusiastic 
and communicative, but I have a motive in tel¬ 
ling you all this. I wanted to make you sensi¬ 
ble, how much I owe to you. Are you conscious 
that all this wealth of happiness is indirectly the 
result of your influence over me? Ah! Eva, 
Eva, rightly named, you have indeed been an 
angel to me, a revelator of divine things. You 
have been unconscious of the healing which has 
gone out before your spirit touch, but the mira¬ 
cle has been none the lees surely wrought 
Sweet little cousin, what gratitude do I not owe 
to God for giving you to me. 

44 Thank you for all your good wishes; you 
see how fully they are realized. You know the 
world’s estimate of my noble husband, and with 
the love we bear each other, you can guess if we 
are happy. God knows how every deep foun¬ 
tain of my heart is opened, every strong yearn¬ 
ing of my nature quenched. Can you, can any 
comprehend all this ? I believe, you, more than 
most can; but oh! how few there are with eyes 
to see, or hearts to understand it 
44 Truly yours, 

“Mildred Hastikgs.” 


THE VOICE OF PRAISE. 


'Tis sweet to watch affection’s eye, 

To mark the tear with love replete. 

To feel the softly breathing sigh, 

When friendship’s lips the tones repeat 


But oh! a thousand times more sweet, 
The praise of those we love to hear; 
Like balmy showers in summer heat, 
It fldls upon the greedy ear. 
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Thb memorable reduction of the town and 
fortifications of Algiers, by Lord Exmouth’s little 
squadron of fire ships of war and as many gun¬ 
boats, is one of those events familiar to all. 
While the leading nations of Europe were en¬ 
gaged in their desperate game of war, and the 
thunderous cannon of opposing squadrons sounded 
from sea to'sea, the works and fortresses of Al¬ 
giers had, almost unnoticed, been improving, 
progressing, renewing, in strength and vastness, 
until, at the period referred to, 1816, it could 
boast of possessing some thirty batteries mounted 
with single, double, and triple tiers of guns. On 
the 11th of August, 1816, however, Lord Ex¬ 
mouth, with his comparatively insignificant but 
compact force, took his place, and opened fire. 
A few hours settled the affair. He crushed the 
city, silenced battery after battery, blew up the 
magazines, fired the shipping, and effectually 
crippled a merciless and irresponsible power, 
past all remedy. 

Among the Christian prisoners who thus ob¬ 
tained their release, and early enough to do 
some good service in a rising that took place in 
the city during the bombardment, was a young 
French officer of marine, who, wounded in a 
descent made by his countrymen in the neigh¬ 
borhood of Oran, had been captured and sent to 
Algiers; but, owing to the interference of the 
French consul, to whom some deference had al¬ 
ways been paid, an unusual lenity had been 
extended towards him. Freedom, under oertain 
conditions and restrictions under the surety of 
the consul, was granted him; and, after a few 
days, Franz St. Michel found that life in Algiers 
was tolerable, and chiefly for the reasons to be 
presently given. 

Between tho fish-market and the sea-wall 
there lay a low, dirty, and crowded neighbor¬ 
hood, which, if we designate as a sort of Al¬ 
gerine “W&pping,” the reader can fill up the 
details of the picture for himself. In a nook, 
defying discovery, save to the initiated, stood a 
house where sailors, corsairs, and such like rov¬ 
ing salt-water gentry, usually boarded, and pre¬ 
sided over by one Demetry, a wily old Greek 
from Epirus. Demetry, with the craft of his 
people, and with a relish in the same that gave 
it a touch of art, could master the secret of 
every one that frequented his house—by what 
means or method matters little to telL Frans, 
having acquired a secret of his own by this 
time, struck up an acquaintance with Demetry, 
whose house he now occasionally frequented. 

When St. Michel, at last grown bolder and ! 
more confidential, ventured to inquire of Dome- \ 


try respecting the chartering of some lateen- 
rigged craft, a felucca, or any quick-going thing 
with a deck to it, Demetry conjectured that a 
stroke of business in piracy or contraband was 
going forward. But he was wrong, though not 
altogether so; and when Franz confided one-half 
of his secret (which to Demetry was the whole,) 
the Epirote pledged himself heart and soul to 
help him, and Frans empowered him, therefore, 
to hire the vessel he waflted. 

It was to complete the arrangements in pro¬ 
gress, that one sultry afternoon found Frans 
closeted in one of the most stifling holes of Dem- 
etry’s menagerie, in oompany with that worthy 
and three or four swarthy, bearded mariners, 
the leader of whom would have formed a model 
of the old pirate, Captain Kidd, while the others 
were as ferocious looking fellows, as ever scut¬ 
tled ship or cut a throat Thus eqjoying them¬ 
selves, smoking and drinking, they reoeived part 
of Franz’s money in advance, with many pious 
imprecations of fidelity, settling the time and 
place of meeting on the shore towards Bona, 
where a boat was to be in waiting to convey 
them to a wicked looking xebec rocking outside 
the surf, thence to sail for Ajaccio or Marseilles, 
as fortune and the winds would favor them. 
This over, Franz took his departure, satisfied 
with matters so far, and having but one farther 
arrangement to make. After quitting his equiv- 
j ocal companions, Franz, without difficulty passed 
the Algerine guard at the southern gate, leading 
from the city to one of the loneliest, wildest, 

| and least frequented of its sylvan suburbs. 

; Heedless of the wild and picturesque beauty of 
' the scene of mingled sky, sea, and earth, offered 
to his view, and bathed in all the golden splen¬ 
dors of a declining sun, and too intent on the 
subject of his engrossing thoughts, Franz hur¬ 
ried on, till at last, a few paces before him, he 
beheld the object of his hopes and worship, and 
sprang forward to meet her. 

It was a woman of some sixteen yean of age, 
with a light, tall, and graceful figure, and whose 
elastic step showed one accustomed to the vigor¬ 
ous and bracing breezes of the Berber hills. The 
head was small, and nobly united by an exqui¬ 
sitely moulded neck to her fine shoulders. The 
almost diaphanous nostrils, distended with quiok 
breathing; the parted lips, exhibiting the even, 
white, small teeth; the magnifioent Orient face, 
in whose hues the oHve and the rose mingled; 
the splendid profile, the long, silken eyelashes, 
the sparkle, the freshness, the odorous air 
which surrounded her, told that if Franz had 
fallen in love, he had selected one of the most 
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perfect objects of worship Algiers could proba¬ 
bly boast of. 

" Franz!” she exclaimed in a voice indescrib¬ 
able, as she hastened to meet him. 

“ My brave Jessonda!” he returned, clasping 
her for a moment in his arms. “ And you are 
here before me!” he said in a tone of self- 
reproach. “ It is true that —” 

“ I seized an opportunity offered me during 
my duenna’s absence of coming unnoticed,” ex¬ 
claimed Jessonda, hurriedly interrupting him; 
“ and you know the terrible penalty —” 

“ I know the fearful risks you run for me, 
Jessonda,” he gravely feplied. “ I know some¬ 
thing, though not all, perhaps, of what lies in 
your perilous path; and I know your loving 
heart scorns it.” 

“ Peril, death, are nought to those who love,” 
she said. 

“ True, dear Jessonda; and it is now my turn 
to act and to dare,” returned the lieutenant. 
“ All is prepared for our escape, and to-morrow 
that light vessel will bear us away,” and he 
pointed to the xebec, with her peaked lateen 
yards flashing like so many lances as she rose 
and fell on the restless waters where she was at 
anchor. 

u To-morrow!” she said, and paused a moment, 
then added, “ Well, be it so. Adieu, father, 
country, home! Farewell, stern parent, tyrant 
like thy master! Adieu, home from whence I 
was to be sold! Lo! I choose for myself; but 
oh, Franz! Franz!” she exclaimed in a tone of 
almost passionate entreaty, “ do not cease to love 
me, for then what shall I have loft me ?” 

“ I will not I swear I will not! And now, 
dear Jessonda,” he said, “let me make you un¬ 
derstand the arrangements I have made for your 
comfort and safety,” and he proceeded to detail 
his plans, their place and time of meeting, and 
the rest. Then they parted to seek the town by 
different ways. 

Hitherto things had gone on smoothly enough, 
but besides that, the cunning old Dometry was 
in possession of the young officer’s secret, an¬ 
other was aware of it also. And this was the 
duenna whom Jessonda, dreading to confide in, 
had taken some pains to deceive; but the jeal¬ 
ous watchfulness of the latter was not so easily 
defeated. 

The Dey of Algiers, to mark the sense of his 
hatred against all Christians, and the extent of 
his power, had forbidden any union, clandestine 
or public, between any of the Christian inhabi¬ 
tants and his own subjects. The penalties were 
excessive, and depending upon his own mood. 
Jessonda, however, with the perversity natural 
to woman, loved Franz in defiance of this prohi¬ 
bition, and was ready to sacrifice life and liberty 
fbr his sake. 


Her father, a man of rank and influence, bad 
already assigned her hand to one of the Dey’s 
favorite officers. The intimation had been made 
to that young lady without the ceremony of 
asking her opinion, and was received by her 
with that silent submission which may announce 
either assent or dissent, refusal or indifference—a 
sort of “ whatever-you-please-papa” kind of re¬ 
cognition of authority. As the stern parent had 
but one opinion on the subject, and that his 
own, and put but one construction upon her 
looks, nothing but the lapse of a m6on or two 
had to be waited for; and, meantime, Marotta, 
her duenna, a half hag like, mercenary Moresca, 
was ordered to keep such watch over her ward 
as tradition assigns to the habits of these (and 
other) very respectable people. Jessonda, how¬ 
ever, to whom love lent invention, continued to 
elude all, or believed she did so, and in four- 
and- twenty-hours more, if the fates were only 
propitious, would be sailing to the sunny south 
of la belle France, in company with the (soon to 
be) husband of her choice. 

Jessonda returned to her father’s house unno¬ 
ticed, and the lynx-eyed duenna, on entering the 
young girl’s chamber, found her seated there 
calm, composed, and indifferent. Few words 
passed between them, but the icy smile and the 
sinister gleam of the woman’s eye, attested to a 
knowledge which would have filled Jessonda’s 
heart with dismay, had she regarded Marotta’s 
words, look, or manner at all, which she did not, 
that heart being already too full of other and 
fonder thoughts. 

The night came on, clad in silver and purple, 
accompanied with stars and glory. Soft winds 
were mingling with the fountains playing in the 
marblo court-yard without, and whispering like a 
lover’s voice among the orange and pomegranate 
trees, and the thousand tropic bowers scattered 
about; and Jessonda slept on her couch—% soft, 
happy, dreaming sleep, sweet as that of infancy, 
where neither fear, nor doubt, nor dread ever 
come to disturb its Elysian repose. 

***** 

In the neighborhood of the Dey’s palace, as 
the night fell, some guards might have been seen 
conducting a muffled female form, whose vigor¬ 
ous steps and erect gait betrayed an inexorable 
energy of purpose. It was Marotta, the young 
girl’s duenna, whose cupidity prompted her to 
the steps she took. They were bending their 
steps towards a curtained pavilion belonging to 
Hamet, so high in favor with the relentless Dey, 
and who was the intended betrothed of Jessonda 
The curtains of the pavilion were lifted up, the* 
officer aroused, and both were left together 
alone. With that dry, laconio brevity peculiar 
to her, Hamet, in a few words, was made ae 
quainted with every particular. 
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Morotta could see by the silver lamp which flung 
its softened gleams over the barbaric splendor of 
the pavilion, flashing upon Hamet’s arms and 
gorgeous robe, that his eye grew lurid, his lips 
livid, and his dusky faoe dark with fury. “ Now I 
I shall have gold,” she said to herself; but in | 
another moment, though he ground his teeth and 
played with the haft of his jambta , every ves¬ 
tige of rage and passion was gone. The man of 
volcanic passions was as cold and calm in appear¬ 
ance as the cone of Hecla. 

“That will do,” he said, tranquilly seating 
himself on his cushions again. “If thou art 
honest, I thank thee; if revengeful, thou art 
revenged. Go!” f 

“ Go!” repeated Marotta, in surprise, and fu¬ 
rious with disappointment. “Dost thou not 
believe me ? Would’st thou have farther proofs 
that she loves this young Christian ?” 

“ No!” thundered Hamet; “if she loves an¬ 
other, Giaour though he be, Hamet will not stop 
to contend for her hand. I pity her, and— that 
is what thou desirest, I doubt not” And he 
flung with scorn and contempt some pieces of 
gold to her feet, which she eagerly gathered up. 
“ Go,” he said, “ and see my face no more.” 

“ Wilt thou not see her father, then save her, 
and punish Aim t ” persisted Marotta, in real sur¬ 
prise and disappointment. 

“Seek her father ?” echoed Hamet “ Ask me j 
rather if I will not send my own mutes to stran-j 
gle her. I am no executioner! Go, save her 
thyself if thou canst If thou regardest her, 
save her from dishonor. Yet,” he continued, 
“watch her, and hold thy peace. Speak no 
word of it. Go!” And with an imperious wave 
of the hand, he finally dismissed her; and Ma¬ 
rotta, conducted as she came, quitted the pre¬ 
cincts of the palace. 

Exasperated by the contempt and apparent in¬ 
difference of Hamet, on her return she crept 
softly into Jessonda’s chamber, and saw that the 
girl still slept; and then she sought the presence 
of the maiden’s father. Short and decisive 
enough, this time, was their interview. 
***** 

At midnight Jessonda was awakened. 

A hand was laid upon her shoulder, and she 
started up, uttering a cry of terror at beholding 
the swarthy, stern, bearded face of* her father, 
with his dark and sullen eyes fixed upon her. 
She felt her blood becoming cold at her very 
heart, and a presentiment stealing over her, fast 
becoming certainty. His gaunt, statuesque 
form, clad in his flowing, half barbaric dress, 
stood looming before her like the figure of an 
inexorable and dreadful fate. Behind him were 
two mutes, black and deformed, bearing torches, 
while a gigantic negro, holding loose, dangling 
folds of thin cord in his hand, might have indi¬ 


cated a horror not to be fully revealed in words. 
She saw them not, however, at the instant. Her 
fears and thoughts were a moment far away. 
When this passed, the cold, impassive face, with 
its dreadful pallor, alone fascinated her. Pres¬ 
ently her eyes began to wander round the cham¬ 
ber, and falling on the mutes, she gave a shud¬ 
dering sob, and gathering the folds that covered 
her couch around her, sat white and still as death. 

“ My daughter,” broke in the cold, bard voioe 
of her father, “is it true that thou refusest to 
be the bride of the noble Hamet, whom the Dey 
so worthily favors ?” 

“I do not love him,” was her half-whispered 
answer. 

“ It is my will,” he said, “ and the child is 
cursed that rebels against the parent. What is 
thy reason ?” 

“ I do not love him,” she murmured. 

His brow darkened. The gathering storm of 
wrath was about to burst. 

“ Thou hast been seen in the grove on the hill, 
beyond the city, whispering to a man, leaning on 
his shoulder; his lips have pressed thine. Do 
you love him t” he asked. 

Then Jessonda was aware that she had been 
watched and betrayed; and, with the calmness 
of one who knows there is no appeal, no hope, 
merely bowed her head, and answered, “ I do.” 

“ A dog of a Christian l” he exclaimed. “ Ver¬ 
ily, daughter, thou hast done very ill! Apostate 
to thy religion, and false to our laws; rebel 
against thy father’s will; dost thou persist? 
Will nothing change thee, Jessonda ?” 

Something like emotion there was in his deep 
voice. It is always affecting to see a stern man 
moved, and Jessonda felt it 

“What means my father?” she asked, lifting 
up her eyes. 

“ Cast this Giaour off; recant—” he said. 

“I cannot give up my lover,” she began. 

“ Enough!” he coldly said. “ Pray to God— 
thine or mine. Pray. It is necessary.” 

She looked around her, then cast into his face 
a soft, appealing look. It was the look of one 
that asks for pity where it has the profoundest 
right of nature to demand it. The short pause 
grew agonizing. Neither broke it. He was like 
bronze—she like marble; both immovable. Then 
her eyes fell, her lips moved, her head lowered. 
She i cat praying. 

“ Come, Arthax,” said the father, with a wave 
of his hand, and pointing to his daughter. The 
black giant advanced, cord in hand. 

“Carry her away,” he added a moment after. 
***** 

The day broke, the morning dawned; noon 
came and passed away, the delicious evening 
, was advancing, and Franz, burning with impa- 
| tience to depart, was about to leave his dwelling. 
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when Marotta entered, and after a few hurried 
questions and answers, the young lieutenant be¬ 
lieved in the duenna’s plausible tale, and eagerly 
consented to follow her to the presence of his beau¬ 
tiful young bride elect, who was watting for Aim. 

He followed her without a word through many 
a street and turning, until they stopped at a 
small door leading into a court-yard at the back 
of a house, which Franz knew to be the dwel¬ 
ling-place of his mistress. This was opened, and 
closed as he passed in with Marotta, who led 
him there under a long colonnade, at the corner 
of which he was startled by suddenly beholding a 
colossal negro start forth out of the shade. The 
half-drawn sword was replaced as the duenna 
informed him that this was Arthax, a faithful 
slave, who would aid them. 

The evening was yet early, but strangely low¬ 
ering, and the lofty walls and verandahs which 
ran around cast broad shadows downwards, ren¬ 
dered more gloomy by a cluster of tall and som¬ 
bre cypresses growing round a fountain that was 
plashing with a melancholy cadence in the 
centre. The breezes, too, that made the dark 
foliage nod and whisper, had something in them 
so doleful, that a vague dread and distrust stole 
upon the ardent young Frenchman’s heart as he 
continued to follow his guide by a narrow pass¬ 
age, where a short flight of steps led downwards 
to a door, entering he knew not where. As it 
was opened, however, an icy breath swept by, 
and involuntarily he drew back, exclaiming— 

“What does this mean? Where are you 
leading me, and why does this man follow ?” 

“ I am leading you to Jessonda,” returned the 
woman with her evil smile; “ and as for Arthax, 
you will find him useful Come, I am taking 
you to one who has not hesitated in braving all 
for the man she loved. Do you doubt ? do you 
fear ? do you hesitate ?” 

“ No, no; but this strange, dark place—” 

“Would you have me lead you through the 
house, to her father’s presence ? Well, this way, 
then. It is the nearest, and a mere passage,” 
and Marotta smiled. 

“A passage!” The word haunted him, and 
the smile more so. 

“Yes, a passage. It leads from here—else¬ 
where. Exoept by this way, you will not meet 
your beloved. Choose, therefore, to go forward 
or remain.” 

“ En avant /” cried the gallant young fellow, 
descending the steps lower, and followed by 
Arthax. The door shut to with a olang, and 
the three were in utter darkness. 

“Treachery!” cried St. Michel, tugging at 
his sword, but an iron gripe restrained him, and 
the cold voice of Marotta reached his ear. 

“Do not fear,” it said; “wait till a torch ta 
lighted; and, by the Prophet, I swear to lead I 


I you to Jessonda. Be calm. There is time 
enough. Arthax, give us light.” As she spoke, 
a red glare began to spread around, and the 
African cast the light of his flaming brand.into 
the farthest recesses of the gloom. The vault— 
for such it really was—low, arched, and time- 
eaten, awakened the suspicions of Franz anew. 

This time his arm was free, and his sword 
. drawn. In the left hand he held a pistol. “ I 
warn you,” said he sternly, “not to trifle with 
me. I am both doubtfdl and determined.” 

“Follow, and do not threaten; and observe 
the dismal place to which your beautiful be¬ 
trothed did not fear to come. To the left, Ar¬ 
thax, to the left;” and on Marotta went. 

“Oh, my Jessonda, my love!” murmured 
Franz, and followed farther to where this gloomy 
vault took far more enlarged and loftier propor¬ 
tions. In the centre of this chamber, he ob¬ 
served that a circular space on the floor was 
darker than the rest. He fell back with a cry 
of surprise and horror when he found himself at 
the edge of a black and yawning pit—a fathom¬ 
less well! On the edge was a coil of stout 
cordage, one end of which evidently reached to 
the bottom. 

“Pull, Arthax, pull!” exclaimed Marotta, 
with her baleful smile; and, when the negro 
stuck his torch in the soft floor, he caught hold 
of the rope, and began to haul it up. Some 
heavy weight St. Michel knew was at its ex¬ 
tremity, and a cold sweat broke out on his fore¬ 
head. His head was swimming, and he began 
to experience a deadly sickness at the heart 

It was a deep well, for Franz could hear the 
plash, plash of water as the rope swayed and 
swung. Nearer and nearer the dreaded burden 
came! It appeared! it was laid down almost 
at the feet of the poor, maddened youth. He 
uttered a cry, mentioned the beloved name—for 
there lay what was once Jessonda. 

Franz, all of a tremble, knelt down, caught 
up the darling head tenderly, swept away the 
dripping tresses, embraced it wildly, kissed the 
cold lips, and with his eyes seeming turned to 
stone, muttered— 

“ Oh, God! It blinds me! it blinds me! Oh, 
my love!” He kissed her hands, her face, her 
lips, her eyes, over and over again. 

Then a revulsion came. This appalling act, 
the gratuitous brutality that attended it, roused 
up all. the hot blood to his heart. The mighty 
weight of wordless sorrow expressed by his wan 
lips, as with a sort of fading smile he kissed her 
once more, and rose to his feet, vanished, and 
was succeeded by the fierce thirst for vengeance. 

“ Tigress!” he shouted, “ take from trut an 
additional reward!” Ere the negro could stop 
his hand, he had fired, and the bullet pierced 
the creature’s heart, her life departed with the 
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shriek she uttered. Franz was thinking vaguely 
of the woman’s equivocal words—the passage 
that led to Jessonda. And Jessonda, the light 
of his eyes, the star of his existence, was dead— 
dead! She would never waken more. 

Suddenly the sullen roll of Moorish drums 
was heard, followed by the sound of feet tramp¬ 
ling and rushing to and fro. The clatter of bar¬ 
baric arms, and the clang of many match-looks 
striking against the ground came next, and the 
place seemed all on fire with torches. But 
Franz, fearful now in his great calmness, was 
again kneeling beside his murdered love. 

“ Oh, my love I oh, my life I” he murmured, 
when a voice met his ears: 

“ Behold the punishment of the apostate!” 

Looking up, St Michel saw and knew the 
speaker. It was the dey himself, surrounded by 
his guards. On one side of him stood Demetry, 
with a pale, affrighted face; on the other, Jes- 
sonda’s father, cold, immovable—a very stone. 

The young lieutenant no longer felt the slight¬ 
est emotion of fear. A reckless apathy had 
succeeded, but he felt some stir in his blood 
still when he met the dark, sullen eyes of the 
fhther, and glanced on the form of the relentless 
executioner—the negro. Against these two he 
reoorded a silent vow of vengeance, and met the 
firowning looks of the dey with a calmness which 
awakened that dignitary’s wrath. 

“Seize him, and remove him,” he said; and 
the next moment two of the guards had manacled 
his hands, and led the unhappy youth forth, 
heedless whither he went or what befell him. 
In a short space, all had again re-assembled in 
a principal chamber of the house which poor 
Jessonda had so lately brightened with her 
presence. 

Utterly indifferent, perfectly collected, but 
drawing in his breath with those deep, shivering 
sobs that tell of a great agony, Franz stood be¬ 
fore the tyrant, who, seated in a chair of state 
that somewhat resembled his own (for Jessonda’s 
truculent parent was a magnate after their bar¬ 
baric fashion,) proceeded to hold what “his 
Greatness” might deem a trial. 

“ Now, dog off a Greek!” he thundered out to 
Demetry, “step forth, and tell all you know.” 

Demetry had a case to moke out, and it re¬ 
quired all the skill of the clever boarding-house 
keeper for corsairs generally to give it an aspect 
most favorable to the dey’s terrible eyes; be¬ 
cause, having already made his statements— 
treachery within treachery—he was puzzled how 
to vary its features, and say something new. 
He therefore spoke in an abject manner of his 
duty to the state, his respect for the constitu- 
' tion, his reverence for the sovereign authority, 
and his cringing adoration of the great dey’s fiat 
in particular. Demetry became rhetorical, which 


was a mistake, and had it all his own way fbr a 
time, which was an offence against despotism. 

“ What did the Giaour give you for the aid 
you engaged to give him ?” asked the dey point 
blank, fixing his eyes upon the knave. 

This was turning the tables on Demetry; but, 
nothing daunted, he tried a bold falsehood, and 
swore by Allah and the Prophet, by the Koran 
.and hife beard, that he had not received a duro, 
nor ever intended to soil his hand with a grain 
of the filthy lucre. He knew his obligation to 
the laws far better, and for /this alone had he 
seemed to acquiesce in the young man’s designs. 

“ What say you to this ?” demanded the dey, 
turning to Franz, struck with the stoical calm 
that reigned upon the youth’s forehead. 

“ One half of what he has said is true, and the 
other half false—” 

“ By Allah, I swear—” and Demetry began to 
wag his beard with more confidence and greater 
energy. 

“Silence, the Giaour!” thundered the dey, 
and thereupon the Greek was saluted across the 
mouth with the heel of a heavy slipper. “ Now 
speak!” addressing St. Michel. 

“Let your guards take a paper from my 
pocket,” replied the latter. “ It is a receipt for 
money already advanced, with a stipulation for 
a further sum that was to have been paid to¬ 
night on the deck of the xebec,” and the pris¬ 
oner’s head sank on his breast, as he thought o^ 
what this night had brought him. I 

“Let the xebec be sunk by the fort, with all 
on board her,” said the Algerine coolly. “ And 
as for you ”—he turned his fierce eye upon 
Demetry as he spoke, and accompanied the same 
by a sign. 

That luckless paper found on Franz had con¬ 
victed poor Demetry at once. The Epirote was 
tripped in a trice, and incontinently bastinadoed. 
All he was possessed of was subsequently ab¬ 
sorbed in a fine, and the miserable wretch found 
that traitors are sometimes too liberally paid. 

Meantime the dey pronounced upon Jessonda’s 
father, for having usurped his (the dey’s) func¬ 
tions, a sentenoe of retirement and fasting for a 
moon (month), remitting whatever heavier penal¬ 
ties then existing in Algiers for deliberate mur¬ 
der, in consequence of the zeal and firmness 
exhibited; for it would be too much to Bay that 
the man did not feel strange throes for the loss 
of his child; and this was only human nature 
fighting against the prejudices of birth, educa¬ 
tion, and custom. Franz was ordered to the 
palace prison, until the period when a caravan 
should be going into the “interior,” which 
means being taken into some region in Central 
or Eastern Africa, where slavery in its direst 
forms exists, with no more chances of escape 
than of grasping the horns of the moon. So, on 
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the soul of the poor youth fell woe and darkness, 
unless a thought of vengeance, or a vision of 
Jessonda in her beatitude, might happen to 
lighten up his oblivion at any hour, sleeping or 
waking. 

He had already, in a few deliberate words 
quietly uttered, told the dey that he had for all 
this his task of vengeance yet to accomplish; 
and that, from the maiden’s father and from the 
negro, he would exact a stern and uncompro¬ 
mising account, supposing life and liberty were 
by any turn of fortune to favor him; and the 
dey almost admired the indomitable spirit which 
the doomed young officer exhibited. 

Before the projected transfer into the interior 
took place, the dey, enraged at many Christian 
words and deeds whioh reproached him, and 
wearied with consular remonstrances of all 
kinds, connived, in the month of May of the 
same year, at an atrocious outrage and butchery 
upon some industrious and inoffensive people, 
chiefly Corsicans and Neapolitans, engaged in 
the coral-fisheries of Bona; and, as England and 
France were so busily engaged, our “Muley 
Moloch” fancied that he could act with impunity. 
Like many a cleverer man, however, he reckoned 
without his host; for, on the 11th of August, 
the death-awakening thunder of the British oan- 
non, and the resounding British cheer, were 
heard mingling together; and, while the dey 
made a bravo and obstinate resistance, his dan¬ 
gers were enhanced by a tumult, as has been 
stated, among the Christian population, in the 
midst of which the prison-doors were opened. 


and among the rest came forth poor Franz, the 
wreck of his former self. 

When he began to comprehend, though slowly, 
what this tumult might mean, his thirst for 
avenging the death of Jessonda was awakened; 
and, possessing himself of arms, he headed a 
band of the disaffected, whose object was princi¬ 
pally rapine and plunder, and led them rather 
by chance than design to the house where the 
ineffaceable tragedy had been acted. Her father 
fell in the fierce fight, despite the furious and 
raging efforts made by the bereaved youth to 
slay the slayer himself. Other hands spared 
him that outrage upon the memory of his be¬ 
loved, but he had the satisfaction of passing his 
sword through the body of Arthax, dedicating 
him to the infernal gods in the name of her 
whom the poor wretch had deprived of life. He 
escaped the janissaries by a miracle, and man¬ 
aged to row to an advancing gun-boat, under the 
whole fire of the Mole, with a temerity that 
rescues men from the very jaws of death; and 
joining in the attack, fought like one possessed, 
when a landing on one occasion was effected and 
made. Since then he has fought in many an 
African campaign, seeking the death which al¬ 
ways evaded him, but he never forgot Jessonda, 
and is now an old and feeble man, longing for 
that hour when he can join her never more to be 
parted. He spends many an hour in solitude 
musing over the few touvenirt that remind him 
of her; and the cord which was the agent of her 
death is treasured as a memorial that will pass 
with him to his grave. 


TOO FAITHFUL. 


BY HRS. L. 8. GOODWnr. 


Ursus watched not at the door-post, 

Ursus slept not in his housing; 

Where was gone the homestead guardian, 
While the early morn was rousing? 

Out below the flowering orchard 
Strode a youth in sportsman’s habit; 

Yet no game had need to hide them, 

Whether woodcock, quail, or rabbit. 

Belted flask hung void of powder, 

Shot nor ball was appertaining, 

And his rusted piece would poorly 
Pass review at old May Training. 

Furtive looks are cast behind him, 

Eager looks before ho launches, 

Glances at a curtained chamber 
Through the white-flecked apple branches. 
Like some red chief, grimly musing 
On his vanished tribe and glory, 

Midway o’er the quiet fieldslope, 

Towered an elm-tree scathed and hoary. 

In its trunk an olded hollow 

Might have served as wild-bees' closet— 


'Twas the hive for sweeter honey. 

Of sprite Cupid’s own deposit 
Dusk by dusk the secret post-box 
Gave a maid her love-note treasury 
Dawn by dawn the harmless hunter 
Hasted for responsive measure. 

Ha! a growl—a baying, waxing 
Fiercer as the youth advances;— 
Verily may this scene be opunted 
’Mong fond lovers* dire mischances. 
u What! the brute in league against mef 
Will the Fates forever curse us? 

What! denied both house and manor/ 
Hush! be friendly, noble Ursus.” 

Firm he answers threat and ooaxing. 
Looks up toward the mansion proudly, 
Shakes his shaggy ooat of dew-drops, 
Shows white tushes, raves more loudly. 
“Off! be off! young wicked robber! 

I my mistress fair attended. 

Left she here a precious something— 
With my life it is defended!” 
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MY DOG AND GUN 


Thiy are my boon companions in the shooting 
season—my dog and gun. I lore them both. 
If anything, Eol, with his black head and white 
nose, is my favorite. How he fawns upon the 
master whose steps he has followed so faithfully 
and so long. Were he not allowed to sleep at 
my chamber door at night, he would vent in dis¬ 
mal howls his disappointment. 

My uncle Ralph used to have a little negro boy, 
who would follow him everywhere over his broad 
acres, and never lose sight of him as long as it 
was possible to be with him. Wherever my uncle 
was seen, there little Sam was sure to be. He 
stood behind Ms chair, waited on him at table, 
gratified all his whims, and served as a sort of 
miscellaneous audience for Ralph to be fnnny, 
serious, sentimental, eloquent, indignant, charita¬ 
ble, philanthropic, and political to. A most 
appreciative audience he was, too, always under¬ 
standing, or pretending to- do so, and always 
agreeing with him. Ralph sometimes likened my 
dog to his sable follower. They were both black 
—for little Sam was “darkly, deeply, beautifully 
black,” the genuine, unadulterated Afrioanblaok. 
Unde Ralph says that charcoal would make a 
white mark upon him. 

Sometimes Uncle Ralph and I went out shoot¬ 
ing together; and then, as both our black fol¬ 
lowers went with us, there was a struggle for 
the game. Ralph says that Sam “could beat 
the bugs”, at running. Another favorite boast 
of his is, that Sam “ can shin it like a white- 
head.” I never could precisely make out the 
amount of speed thus indicated. But certainly 
Rol gttj^Bfegot ahead of Sam. My dear old 
unclei^^^^Hiimself a capital sportsman, and 
many W^^Bparn was he wont to tell of his 
exploits wMHBs double-barrelled fowling piece. 
I never contradicted him, for it was his only 
weakness—a slight fault in a nature otherwise 
so excellent. But he managed to claim the 
credit of shooting my game, when we went out to¬ 
gether. If he fired at a rabbit and missed it, the 
next one I killed was sure to have been the one 
he had wounded; so that when we returned, the 
most of the trophies were in his possession, 
and I got the credit of being a miserable sports¬ 
man. One that was a good shot at a barn door. 

This exactly chimed in with the prejudices of 
my darling little wife, who abominated guns, 
powder, shooting, and everything else connected 
with field sports. I prast give her the credit, 
however, to say that she cloyed, with the test 
of an epicure, the wild ducks, partridges, or 
other game WUh which my gunning excursions 
replenished her larder. But as these were only 
the traits of my solitary excursions, and never 


of those made with my uncle, my dear Dora had 
a shrewd suspicion that I bought them of the 
professional gunners, in order to hide my want 
of skill. She never knew before we were mar¬ 
ried that I was fond of gunning. Bat since she 
has found it out, all the ills of the household, 
including my own personal infirmities, are sure 
results o# that unfortunate passion. My rheu- 
matio touches she felt convinced were caught 
while gunning. I do try hard to keep my neat 
cottage home, in the environs of the city, look¬ 
ing trim and graceful, but if any thing goes 
wrong, my dog and gun are the lackless causes. 

Dora has her sex’s fear of loaded fire arms; 
and as my gun always hangs against the wall, 
ready loaded for an emergency, her fears are 
ever on the alert. If the servants or the child¬ 
ren should take it down, and should point it at 
the shrubbery, and it should go off, how awfol it 
would be. The newspapers—confound them— 
are continually hashing up some such “melan- 
oholy oatastrophe,” or “shocking event,” or 
“fatal tragedy;” and as I take several of the 
city journals, daily and weekly, I am doomed to 
hear all these untoward accidents read over 
carefully, with due emphasis, and commented on 
as warnings which ought to be heeded by all 
who keep loaded guns in their houses. Human 
nature is prone to obstinacy. I confess that I 
am not of that yielding class of men, who will 
give up all their manly recreations to suit the 
whims of the softer and perhaps better sex. I' 
honor the whole of womankind, and would not 
say a harsh word to one of them, and least of 
all to Dora. But I love the wild woods, the 
green fields, the tangled thicket, the reedy 
marsh, and the pleasurable excitement of hunt¬ 
ing. I feel that I was not made entirely for 
books, and parlors, and the joint-stiffening idle¬ 
ness of a fine gentleman. 

One summer day I was obliged to pay a short 
visit, on business, to a distant city, and taking 
the railway train, was soon flying away at the 
rate of thirty miles an hour. Dora was left at 
home alone with the servants; but, as I only 
intended to be gone one night, she said she did 
not fear the absence of protection. At this un¬ 
wonted display of courage I laughed, and told heiT 
that there against the wall was my gun, which 
she could use in case of necessity. 

“The plagued thing,” said my dear little 
wife; “ I would as lief touch a rattlesnake I” 

“ What would yon do then, if a robber should 
come; request him mildly to depart ?” 

« Maybe I might ask him to walk in and make 
himself comfortable, as there would be no one 
to prevent it.” 

887 * 
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Dora retired to her chamber early that night, 
and locked her door with a decision that made 
her breathe more freely after it About a. half 
hour subsequently, my black cook. Rose, came 
pounding alarmingly at the chamber door. 

“Oh! la! missus! git right up. Dar's some¬ 
body tryin' to git in de house.” 

Dora was not yet asleep. At this warning, 
she sat bolt upright in bed as suddenly as if I 
raised by electricity. 

“Is that you, Rose?” * 

“Yes, ma'am. Gome right away. I is most 
skeert to death!” 

“Wait a minute;” and Dora, though timid 
enough when I was about, felt her pride con¬ 
cerned in appearing courageous before her ser¬ 
vant. She got up, threw on a dressing-gown, 
tied the tasselled cord around her waist, put her 
feet in her slippers, and sallied out, lamp in 
hand, saying, “ where is it, Rose ?” 

“ I do' 'no', ma'am, but some one’s been a 
fumblin' at my window, an’ I looked out and 
seen a pusson in de grape vine.'' 

A renewal of the noise was now heard, but it 
seemed as though the person was attempting to 
raise a window sash in the oook's room, which 
was right over the kitchen. No time was now 
to be lost; but what was to be done was the 
mystery, as oil were in a flurry of excitement. 
Cook wanted Dora to take my gun, which was 
loaded, and fire away at the thief without more 
ado; and as Dora was afraid to meddle with 
that dangerous weapon, she rushed up and got 
it herself. Taking the gun to the landing, near 
her room, she levelled and fired it at the person 
whose form she saw groping about in the dark. 


A sharp cry suddenly arose. Some one was shot 

“Oh, Lawd! Murder! Oh, mas'r! Oh, Lawd! 
Murder! Murder!” exclaimed a negro voice 
from the cook’s room. 

“Why, Rose,” said Dora, “that's little Sam’s 
▼oioe. Hew did he get in there ?” 

“Sam!” ejaculated Rose, unable to answer 
for her astonishment at the supposition of hav¬ 
ing shot Uncle Ralph's black boy. 

Dora proceeded with her light to the room 
where Sam was roaring with pain. “One thing 
is certain,” said she, “ he is not fatally wounded, 
or he could not make so much noise.” On ex¬ 
amination, they found that Sam had received 
the charge in the calf of his leg. The weight 
of my gun had prevented Rose from shooting 
higher, or probably Sam would have been laid 
out cold. It appeared that Uncle Ralph had 
sent him over to the house to serve as some sort 
of a guard during my absence. He had rung 
the bell, but no one answered it. Then he had 
rattled the door-knob, and made all sorts of 
noises; but no one came, and not being inolined 
to give it up that way, he undertook to climb 
the grape vine arbor and wake the cook. 

Poor Sam! The gun was loaded with buck 
shot, and his leg was dreadfully peppered with 
them, so that he could not trot after my Undo 
Ralph for some time. Rose went to my neigh¬ 
bor Blackwood, roused him up, and got him to 
dress the leg, as he had a smattering of surgical 
knowledge. And when I returned, Dora pointed 
to the unfortunate little darkey, as an irrefuta¬ 
ble argument against keeping loaded firearms in 
the house. 

But I still take my “day’s shooting.” 


SONGS. 


FROM TUB OBRMAH OF FALLERSLBBBB, BTW.f. CALDWELL. 


II. 



0, maiden of the wild-wood, 
With darkly waving hair 
And dress of softest azure, 

Thou art so wondrous fair! 

I would beside thy pathway 
Some little floweret be, 

Thy steps mid dew and sunshine 
At early morn to see. 

Or some light-winged insect, 

In field and wood to stay. 

That I might flutter near thee 
The long, long summer day. 

Or bird to hover round thee. 

Go wheresoe'er you will. 

In green leaves nestling o'er thee 
When thou remainest still. 


I chose a star in heaven, 

My guiding-star to be, 

And oft as I looked thither 1 
It brightly shone on.me. 

There saw I every evening 
Its constant, loving smile, 

And felt sweet rest and comfort 
Descend on me the while. 

It was my guide so ffcithfal, 

In many a gloomy night, 

And oft thro' unseen dangers 
Led all my steps aright. 

But now, alas! hath vanished 
The star that on me shone, 
Though many still are gleaming, 
Its radiance hath gone. 


0, maiden of the wild-wood, 
Thou mayest happy be! 
But here in pain and sorrow 
I wander without thee. 


Thou waat that star, beloved,.** 
And thine the friendly ray 
That once did smile upon me. 
But now hath passed away. 
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A family of Peruvian exiles, footed to flee 
from political persecution in the lanrof Pizarro, 
and the Incas, endeavored to entei^Brazil, by 
crossing the immense forest lying at the base of 
the mighty Andes, known in that region as the 
Montana, and ultimately the rocky barrier itaelf. 
The family consisted of Don Pablo, his wife, his 
young son Leon, and an Indian |updant, oV 
guide, named Guapo. The MentmNf a terrible 
wilderness, the raaighm bkxOTng in all the 
tangled excesses orcropRal luxuriance, teeming 
with serpents of the most deadly character, and 
ferocious beasts.. IhAer theWkfcing sun of the 
equator, aU kinds.animal *unypj|ptafele, 
multiplies with woncKus fecun * 

For a time after enteimu^he^reet, none of 
the exiles had indications of 

the terrible jaguar, j*u i Don Pablo began to be¬ 
lieve that there were none in that district of 
country. He was not allowed to remain much 
longer in this belief, for an incident occurred 
shortly after proving that at least one pair of 
these fierce animals was not far off. 

It was near the end of the summer, and the 
cinchona trees on the side of the river, one of 
the tributaries of the stream, on which stood 
the house where the exiles temporarily lodged, 
had been aU cut down and “barked.” It be¬ 
came necessary, therefore, to cross the stream 
in search of others. Indeed, numerous “man- 
ohas” had been seen on the other side, and to 
these the “ cascajjlleros” now turned their at¬ 
tention. They, of course, reached them by 
crossing the tree bridge, and then keeping up 
the stream on the farther aide. 

For several days they had been at work in. 
this new direction, and were getting bark in by 
the hundred weight. 

4)ne day Guapo and Leon had gone by them¬ 
selves—Guapo to fell the trees as usual, and 
Leon, who was now an expert bark peeler, to 
use the scalping knife. Don Pablo had remained 
at home, busy with work in the great magazine, 
for there was much to do there in the paoking 
and storing. 

An honr or two after Guapo was seen to return 
alone. He had broken the handle of his axe, 
and, having several spare ones at the house, he 
had returned to get one. Leon had remained in 
the woods. 

Now, Leon had finished his operations on such 
trees as Guapo had already cut down, and, not 
finding a good seat near, had walked towards the 
precipice which was farther np the hill, and sat 
down upon one of the loose rocks at its base. 
Here he amused himself by watching the parrots 
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^ ' and toucans that were fluttering through the 

trees over his head. 

He noticed that just by his side there was a 
large hole or cave in the cliff. He could see to 
the farther end of it from where he sat; but cu¬ 
riosity prompted him to step up to its mouth, 
and give it a closer examination. On doing so, 
he heard a noise not unlike the mew of a cat. 
It evidently came from the cave, and only in¬ 
creased his curiosity to look inside. He put his 
he^d to the entrance, and there, in a sort of nest 
upo£ the bottom of the cave, he perceived two 
creatures, exactly like two spotted kittens, only 
larger. They were about half as big as full- 
grown cats. 

“ Two beauties,” said Leon to himself; “ they 
are the kittens of some wild cat—that’s plain. 
Now, we want a cat very much at home. If 
these were brought up in the house, why shouldn’t 
they do ? I’ll warrant they’d be tame enough. I 
know mamma wants*-* cat. I’ve heard her say 
so. I’ll give her an agreeable surprise by taking 
this pair homel The beauties !” 

Without another word Leon climbed up, and 

« en taking hold of the two spotted animals, re- 
Hied with them out of the cave. They were 
evidently very young creatures, yet for all that 
they growled, and spat, and attempted to scratch 
his hands. But Leon was not a boy to be fright¬ 
ened at trifles; and, after one under 

each arm, h4 set off in triumph, intending to 
cany them direct to the house. 

Guapo was in front of the house, busy in new 
hafting his axe. Don Pablo was at work in the 
store room. Dona Iaidcy* and the little Leona 
were occupied with some affair in the porch. All 
were engaged one way or other. Just then a 
voice sounded upon their ears, causing them all 
to stop their work and look abroad. It even 
brought Don Pablo out of the house. It was 
the voice of Leon, who shouted from the other 
side of the lake, where they all saw him stand¬ 
ing, with a strange object under each arm. 

“Holal” cried he. “Look, mamma! ,gee 
what I’ve got! I’ve brought you a couple of 
cats—beauties, ain’t they ?” And as he said this, 
he held the two yellow bodies out before him. 

Don Pablo turned pale, and even the coppery 
cheek of Guapo blanched at the sight. Though 
at some disA|ce, both knew at a glance what 
they were. Cats, indeed! They were the cube of 
the jaguar l 

My God!” cried Don Pablo, hoarse with af¬ 
fright “My God! the boy will be lost!” 
as he spoke he Bwept the upper edge of the lake; 
with an anxious glance. 

389 
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“ Run, little master!” shouted Guapo. “ Ron 
for your life; make fbr the bridge—for the 
bridge 1” ' 

Leon seemed astonished. He knew by the 
words of Guapo, and the earnest gestures of the 
rest, that there was some danger—but of what? 
Why was he to run ? He could not comprehend 
it He hesitated, and might have staid longer 
on the spot, had not his father, seeing his inde¬ 
cision, shouted out to him in a loud yoice— 

“ Run, boy, run! The jaguars are after you!” 

This speech enabled Leon to comprehend his 
situation for the first time; and he immediately 
started off towards the bridge, running as fast 
as he was able. 

Don Pablo had not seen the jaguars whe% he 
spoke; but his words were prophetic, and that 
prophecy were speedily verified. They had 
hardly been uttered when two yellow bodies, 
dashing out of the brushwood, appeared near 
the upper end of the lake. There was no mis¬ 
taking what they were. Their orange flanks and 
ocellated sides were sufficiently characteristic. 
They were jaguart! 

A few springs brought them to the edge of the 
water, and they were seen to take the track over 
whioh Leon had just passed. They were fol¬ 
lowing by the scent—sometimes pausing, some¬ 
times one passing the other—and their waving 
tails and quick energetic movements showed tlmi 
they were furious and excited to the highest 
degree. Now they disappeared behind the palm 
trunks, and the next moment their shining bodies 
shot out agaiu-Hke flashes of light. Dona Isi¬ 
dore and the-iittle Leona screamed with affright 
Don Pablo shouted words of encouragement in a 
hoarse voice. Guapo seized his axe—which 
fortunately he had finished halting—and ran 
towards the bridge, along the water’s edge. Don 
Pablo followed with his pistols, which he had 
hastily got his hands upon. 

For a short moment there was silence on both 
sides of the river. Guapo was opposite Leon, 
both running. The stream narrowed as it ap¬ 
proached the ravine, and Leon and Guapo could 
see each other, and hear every word distinctly. 
Guapo now cried out: “ Drop one! young mas¬ 
ter —mly one /” 

Leon heard, and, being a sharp boy, under¬ 
stood what was meant. Up to this moment he 
had not thought of parting with his “ cats”—in 
feet, it was because he had not thought of it 
Now, however, at the voice of Guapo, he flung 
one of them to the ground, without stopping to 
see where it fell. He ran on,-and in a few 
seconds again heard Guapo cry out “Now the 
flLLpr /” Leon let the second slip from his grasp, 
& kept on for the bridge. It was well he had 
Hipped the cubs, else he would never have 
^ached that bridge. When the first one fell the 


jaguars were not twenty paces behind him. They 
were almost in sight but by good fortune the 
wheels and underwood hid the pursued from the 
pursuers* On reaching their young, the first 
that had blen dropped, both stopped, and ap¬ 
peared tomck and caress it They remained by 
it but a flffiment One parted sooner than the 
other—th^female it was, no doubt in search of 
her second offspring. Shortly after the other 
started also, and both were again seen spring¬ 
ing along the trail in pursuit A few stretches 
brought them to where the second cub lay; and 
tere thej^msun halted, caressing this one as they 
had done ure other. 

Don Pablo Hd I>om ^Mg r% who saw all this 
from the other side, hopes that having 

recovered their voung, the jaguars might give 
over the chase, fflfa carrfc them off. But they 
were jA^mn in this, American tiger is 
of a verj^Ahrent natuW. Once enraged, he 
will seek revrogew^, relentless pertinacity. It 
so proved. ffioment with the 

second cub, both left it and sprang forward upon 
the trail, which they knew had been taken by 
whoever had robbed them. 

By this time Leon had gained the bridge—had 
crossed it—and was lifted from its nearer end by 
Guapo. The latter scarce spoke a word—only 
telling Leon to hurry towards the house. For 
himself he had other work to do than run. The 
bridge he knew would be no protection. The ja¬ 
guars would cross over it like squirrels, and 
then- 

Guapo reflected no further, but, bending over 
the thick branch, attacked it with his axe. His 
design was apparent at once. He was going to 
cut it from the cliff. 

He plied the axe with all his might Every 
muscle in his body was at play. Blow succeeded 
blow. The branch was already creaking, when, 
to his horror, the foremost of the jaguars ap¬ 
peared in sight on the opposite sMe. He was 
not discouraged. Again fell the axe—again and 
again; the jaguar is upon the bank; it 
sprung upon the root of the tree 1 It pauses a 
moment—another blow of the axe—the jaguar 
bounds upon the trunks—its claws rattle along 
the bark—it is midway over the chasm 1 An¬ 
other blow—the branch crackles—there is a 
crash—it parts from the cliff—it is gone! Both 
tree and jaguar gone—down—down to the sharp 
rocks of the foaming torrent I 

A loud yell from the Indian announced his tri¬ 
umph. But it was not yet complete. It was 
the female jaguar, the smaller one, that had 
fallen. The male still remained—where was he? 
Already upon the opposite brink of the chasm! 

He had dashed forward just in time to see his 
mate disappearing into the gulf below. He 
saw and seemed to comprehend all that had 
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pweed. His eyes glared with redoubled fdry. 
There was vengeance in hia look, and determina¬ 
tion in his attitude. 

For a moment he surveyed the wide gulf that 
separated him from his enemies. He seemed to 
measure the distance at a glance. Hinjbeart was 
bold with rage and despair. He had lost his 
companion—his faithful partner—his wife. Life 
was nothing now; he resolved upon revenge or 
death! 

He was seen to run a few paces back from the 
edge of the chasm, and then, turning suddenly, 
set his body for the spring. 

It would have been beautiful to have beheld 
the play of his glistening flanks at that moment, 
had one been out of danger; but Guapo was not, 
and he had no pleasure in the sight Guapo 
stood upon the opposite brink, axe in hand, ready 
to receive him. 

The Indian had not long to wait With one 
desperate bound the jaguar launched his body 
into the air, and; like lightning, passed to the 
opposite bank. His fore feet only reached it 
and his claws firmly grasped the rook. The 
rest of his body hung over, clutching tho cliff. 

In a moment he would have sprung up, and 
then woe to his antagonist! Rut he was not al¬ 
lowed that moment for he had scarcely touched 
tha rock when the Indian leaped forward and 
struck at his head with the axe. The blow was 
not well aimed, and although it stunned the ja¬ 
guar, he still clung to the cliff. In setting him¬ 
self for a second blow, Guapo came too near, and 
the next moment the great claws of the tiger 
were buried in his foot 

It is difficult to tell what might have been the 
result. It would, no doubt, have been different 
Guapo would have been dragged over, and that 
was certain death; but at this moment a hand 
was protruded between Guapo’s legs—the mux- 
sle of a pistol was seen close to the head of the 
jaguar—a loud crack ran through the ravine, 
and when the smoke cleared away the jaguar was 
seen no more! 

Guapo, with his fact badly lacerated, was drawn 
back from the cliff into the arms of Bon Pablo. 

On another occasion, a curious incident was 
witnessed by the same party, being nothing less 
than a fight between a jaguar and a crocodile. 
A drove of capivaras, or guinea pigs, as they 
are sometimes called, were observed issuing 
from the woods, making for the water as fast as 
their legs would carry them. A crocodile lay 
(Erectly across their path; but their black eyes, 
large and prominent, seemed to be occupied with 
something behind; and they had run up almost 
against the body of the reptile before they saw 
it. Uttering a sort of squeak, they made a half 
pause. Some sprang up and leaped over; others 
attempted to go round. All succeeded except j 


one; but the crocodile, on seeing their approach 
—no doubt it was far this he had been in wait 
all the morniig—had thrown himself into the 
farm of a half moon; and as they passed he let 
fly at them. His powerful tail came “flap” 
against the nearest, and it was pitched several 
yards, where, after a kick or two, it lay upon 
its side, as dead as a herring, a door nail, or 
even Julius Cmsar; take your choioe. 

The chiguires that escaped past the crocodile 
the next inBtant plunged into the river, and dis¬ 
appeared under the water. They would come 
to the surface far breath in ten or twelve min¬ 
utes, but at such a distance off that they needed 
no longer fear pursuit from the same enemy. 

Our travelers took no notice of them from the 
moment they were fairly out of the bushes. 
They saw that the crocodile had knocked one of 
them over; but the eyes of Guapo and Bon 
Pablo were directed upon a different place—the 
point at which the chiguires had sallied out of 
the underwood. They knew that the animals 
had not issued forth in their natural way, as if 
they were going to the stream to drink, or in 
search of food. No—quite different Their 
bristles were erect—they were excited—they 
were terrified—beyond a doubt they were pur¬ 
sued! 

Who or what was their pursuer! Th* jaguar ! 
As they stood gazing with looks frill of appre¬ 
hension, the leaves of the underwood were seen 
to move, and then a beautiful but terrible ob¬ 
ject, the spotted head of a jaguar, was thrust 
forth. It remained a moment as if reconnoiter- 
ing; and then the whole body, bright and glis- * 
tening, glided clear of the leaves, and stood 
boldly out in front of the underwood. Here it 
halted another moment—only a moment. The 
crocodile had turned itself, and was about closing 
its jaws upon the body of the ehiguire, when the 
jaguar, seeing this, uttered a loud scream, and, 
making one bound forward, seixed the dead ani¬ 
mal almost at the same instant 

They were now face to face—the great lixard 
and the great cat; and their common prey was 
between them. Each had a firm hold with his 
powerful jaws, and each appeared determined to 
keep what he had got The yellow eyes of the 
jaguar seemed to flash fire, and the black, sunken 
orbs of the saurian glared with a lurid and 
deadly Hght It was a terrible picture to look 
upon. 

For some seconds both remained apparently 
gazing into each other’s eyes, and firmly holding 
the prey between them. The tail of the jaguar 
vibrated in sudden angry jerks, while that of the 
crocodile lay bent into a semicircle, as if ready 
to be sprung at a moment’s notice. 

This inaction did not last long. The fury of 
the jaguar was evidently on the increase. He 
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was indignant that he, the king of the American 
forest, should thus meet with opposition to his 
will; and, indeed, the crocodile Was about the 
only creature in all the wide Montana that dare 
oppose him in open fight But he was deter¬ 
mined to oonquer even this enemy, and for that 
purpose he prepared himself. 

•Still holding on to the capivara, and watching 
his opportunity, he sprang suddenly forward, 
throwing one of his great paws far in advance. 
His object was to daw the eye of his adversary; 
for he Well knew that the latter was vulnerable 
neither upon its long snout nor its gaunt jaws, 
nor even upon the tough scaly skin of its throat. 
Its eyes alone could be injured, and these were 
the otyects of the jaguar's attack. 

The thrust was a failure. The crocodile had 
anticipated such a manoeuvre, and, suddenly 
raising himself on his fore legs, threw up one of 
his great scaly hands and warded off the blow. 
The jaguar, fearing to be clutched between the 
strong fore arms of the saurian, drew baok to 
his former position. 

This manoeuvre and its counter manoeuvre 
were repeated several times; and although each 
time the struggle lasted a little longer than before, 
and there was a good deal of lashing of tails, 
and tearing of teeth, and scratching of claws, 
still neither of the combatants seemed to gain any 
great advantage. Both were now at the height of 
their fury, and a third enemy approaching the 
spot would not have been heeded by either. 

From the first the head of the ovooodile had 
been turned to the water, from which he was 
not distant over ten feet. He had, in fact, been 
carrying his prey towards it when he was inter¬ 
rupted by the attaok of the jaguar; and now at 
every fresh opportunity he was pushing on, bit 
by bit, in that direction. He knew that in his 
own proper element he would be more than a 
match for his spotted assailant, and no doubt he 
might have escaped from the contest by surren¬ 
dering his prey. Had he been a smaller croco¬ 
dile he would have been only too glad to have 
done so; but trusting to his size and strength, 
and perhaps not a little to the justice of his 
cause, he was determined not to go without 
taking the capivara along with him. 

The jaguar, on the other hand, was just as 
determined he should not. He, too, had some 
rights. The capivara would not have been 
killed so easily had he not frightened it from 
behind; besides, the crocodile was out of his 
element. He was poaching on the domain of 
the forest monarch. 

Bit by bit, the crocodile was gaining ground 
—at each fresh pause in the struggle he was 
forging forward, pushing the chiguire before 
him, and of course causing his antagonist to 
make ground backwards. 


The jaguar at length felt his hind feet in the 
water; and this seemed to act upon him like a 
shock of electricity. All at once he let go his 
hold of the capivara, ran a few feet forward, 
and then, flattening his body along the ground, 
prepared himself for a mighty spring. Before a 
second had passed, he launched his body high 
into the air, and descended upon the back of the 
crooodile just over his fore shoulders. He did 
not settle there, but ran nimbly down the back 
of the saurian towards its hinder part, and his 
claws could bo heard rattling against its soaly 
skin. In a moment more he was seen dose 
squatted along the crocodile’s body, and with 
his teeth tearing fiercely at the root of its tail. 
He knew that, after the eyes, this was the most 
vulnerable part of his antagonist, and if he had 
been allowed but a few minutes’ time, he would 
soon have • disabled the crocodile; far to have 
seriously wounded the root of his tail, would 
have been to have destroyed his essential wea¬ 
pon of offence. 

The jaguar would have succeeded had the en¬ 
counter occurred only a dozen yards farther 
from the water. But the crocodile was close to 
the river’s edge, and perceiving the advantage 
against him, and that there was no hope of dis¬ 
mounting his adversary, he dropped the capivara, 
and, crawling forward, plunged into the water. 
When fairly launched, he shot out from the 
shore like an arrow, carrying the jaguar along, 
and the next moment he had dived to the depth 
of the stream. The water was lashed into foam 
by the blows of his feet and tail; but ^ in the 
midst of the froth the yellow body of the jaguar 
was seen rising to the surface, and after turning 
once or twice, as if searching for his hated 
enemy, the creature headed for the bank and 
climbed out He stood for a moment looking 
back into the stream. He appeared less cowed 
than angry and disappointed. He seemed to 
vow a future revenge; and then seizing the half- 
torn earoass of the capivara, he threw it lightly 
over his shoulder and trotted off into the thicket 

Oar travelers had not watohed this scene 
either closely or continuously. They had been 
too busy all the time. From its commencement 
they had been doing all in their power to get 
away from the spot; for they dreaded lest the 
jaguar might either first overpower the croco¬ 
dile and then attack them, or, being beaten off 
by the latter, might take it into his head to re¬ 
venge himself by killing whatever he could. 
With these apprehensions, therefore, they had 
hastily carried every thing aboard, and, drawing 
in their cable, pushed the balza from the shore. 
When the fight oame to an end, they had got 
fairly into the current, and, just as the jaguar 
disappeared, the raft was gliding swiftly down^ 
the broad and rippling stream. 
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He lives alone! 

My wizard love—in hie castle fair. 

His " castle by the sea,” 

I new climbed the "porphyry stair," 

I never saw its beauties rare— 

His lore in all to me! 

When the wares sigh to the ere star's ray, 

I bear from the "topmost tower," 

A coll so sweet that I cannot stay, 

And I float from my home away, away 
Up to the mortal air 1 
He clasps me in his strong embrace, 

And I cover with kisses that wisard face 
To me so very fair— 

And I laugh with glee as his dear eyes gleam 
On my sea-weed tangled hair! 

Oh, the dear night hours l 
Hushed on his heart till the red moon wanes 
I list to his roioe and the moaning sea— 

I think of my home and my sea-elf throne. 
And I think how sweet ’twould be 
To give them all for his loro alone 
He is so dear to me! 

Oh! many, there’s many beneath the sea, 

Far down in my coral realm, 

Who would give to-night 
All the sea’s delight, 

For a jest or a smile from their queen, 

But not one of them all 
In my gem-lit hall, 

Hath a glance from me I ween 1 

I ask not why up the "porphyry stair" 

Thou guid’st me never I 
I oaore net that its wonders are 
Sealed to me, ever! 

Its walls, though very fair to see, 

Are but the casket, love, to me. 

And thou the gem! 

Tough rough and rude they chanced to be, 


They would be just the same to me, 

Both thou and them! 

Oh! what were worth the sea maid’s love 
Could she for this unfaithful prove ? 

"Alone" thou say’st? Oh! never, never! 

List to the wind’s low tone, 

When it is sad, it ever 
Sighs with a groan! 

How could it forget the bright hued flowers 
It clasped on its way to thee? 

The sorrowing wind in its moody hours 
Should certainly truthful be, 

And tell of the happiness it knew 
In climes far awuy from thee, 

Where it also told of this isle of ours. 

And thy "castle by the sea!" 

Case on me love! I drink from thine eyes 
All hope, all love, all light, 

For beside them dim grow the starry skies, 

And the waning, pale moonlight 1 
Gaze on me, till my heart grows strong 
For the loneliness of the day, 

When up from the depths of ocean swells 
The sound I must obey I 

Oh! love, to leave the©-—and to go alone 
Back to a home where heart hath little plaoe. 

To pine all day, with an unuttered moan, 

For one more look of thy dear, faithful face! 

How can I leave thee—though the day-star shines, 
And the bright tints of coming morn I know ? 

Oh! that the heart on which my heavy head reclines 
Beat not so calmly—as from thee I go! 

And yet the pain that cleaves my very inmost life, 
Were a poor armour for thee, in thy wizard strife! 

I go dear love! and fail thou not to call 
With thy sweet "crystal olarion," at the evening’s 
fell. 

Then, swift asoending from the bright waves flow, 
I’ll come to thee sweet love! dear love! I go 1 


BALLAD. 


BT ADRIAN BEAU FAIN. 

The ocean smothers the young and fair; 


Beside the sea, beside the sea, 

Where the breezes are blowing, freeh and free, 
And the rollers, with regular swell subside, 
From the beaten beach with the shrinking tide; 
And the sands grow purple with evening light, 
And the stars peep out ere the fell of night; 

Oh, there! ob, there! 

With the one o’er all that ie dear tome, 

How sweet to the zephyr, how soft the seal 
Bat not on the sea, the restless sea, 

That can never a moment contented he; 

Where the zephyr itself can rise to rage^ 

And moonlight aad starlight both toil toSmage; 
Whose, mocking the heart’s moat loving prayer. 


Not there! not there t 
But beside the tea, In its gentlest guise, 

Let me gaze at dusk in the loved one’s eyes. 

A cottage for me, by the summer sea, 

With ever-green coppice and shady tree, 

And a glorious lawn of tufted green, _ 

Stretching down where the grey Bands spread between; 
When the billows with loving moans entreat 
The zephyr to wander on twinkling foot: 

Oh then! oh there! 

With the one o’er all that to dear to me, 

How preotous the sunset, how sweet the eea! 
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WEST POINT 


BY NET. 


Wist Point, the seat of our National Military 
Academy, and the scene of many romantic inci¬ 
dents connected with the war of Independence, 
is situated on the west bank of the Hudson riYer, 
about fifty miles aboye New York, and seven 
south of Newburg. It is one of our goYemment 
military posts, and as such, has ranked among ; 
the first in importance ever since the erection of 
the fortresses whose ruins crown the beautiful 
hills surrounding the plain. The peaks of the 
Highlands, sometimes clothed in the mists that 
hang low down by the riYer, and at others tipped 
with the gold of sunset, are seen; some rising 
near at hand, others half lost near the horizon, 
where the azure of the sky blends with that of 
distance. Standing on the bank near the library, 
or on the parapet of Port Clinton, you have on 
one side Crow Nest, Cold Spring, Canterbuiy, 
and Newburg, with the Catskills to limit the 
view; and, on the south, the river, winding 
through a terraco-like valley, until finally it 
seems shut in by the hills, with “ Anthony’s 
Nose” towering above all the rest. The Hud¬ 
son here before you, makes a sharp curve, and, 
sweeping past Gee’s Point, leaves Constitution 
Island on the left, and the Chain Battery on 
the right; while above Flirtation Walk rises 
Dade’s Monument, and higher up, Kosciusko's, 
at least 200 feet above the river. Passengers 
on the steamers, as they catch glimpses of the 
monuments peeping through the cedars, or per¬ 
chance espy a cadet on Flirtation Walk, stand¬ 
ing near one of the rocks inscribed with the 
names of our Mexican victories, are apt to in¬ 
dulge in a wish to visit the place of which they 
have heard so much. Indeed, it is not history 
alone that attracts so many to the “ Point,” but 
something that breathes far more of the present. 
Fashion has discovered there the union of the 
romantic, the healthful, and the amusing—an 
association in which each component seems so 
accurately proportioned, that people, even in the 
“ first circles,” can pass very pleasantly a sum¬ 
mer at West Point. 

Shut out from the busy world by the rocky 
barriers on every side, it is here that the mili¬ 
tary student, as a cadet, learns the rudiments of 
his noble profession. Unlike other students, he 
is deprived of the pleasures and gaieties whioh 
throw such a charm around the season of youth; 
and yet, I am much mistaken, if he leaves the 
academy without a strong feeling of love for the 
place of his four years exile from the world. 

The village is divided into two portions. The 
lower composed of dwellings for the detachments 
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of artillery, and two barracks, one for the engi¬ 
neer soldiers, and the other for the dragoons. 
The detaohment of artillery is employed mainly 
as a police force, and performs the duties of 
laborers. The company of engineers is perma¬ 
nently stationed here, and in the practical part 
of military engineering, assists in carrying out 
the plan of education adopted for the army. 
The dragoons, besides being instructed in the 
duties of their profession preparatory to going 
to other posts, have the charge of the horses 
used by the cadets in their cavalry and artillery 
exercises. Dwellings for the band, and a neat 
hospital for enlisted men, with the commissary’s 
store, constitute a portion of the lower village. 
The upper portion consists of the officers’ resi¬ 
dences, the cadet barracks, the hotel, chapel, 
library, cadets' mess-hall, and hospital, all built 
on the wide plateau that overlooks the river. 
The first building that meets the stranger’s eye, 
as he passes up the wide road, leading from the 
dock below the hotel, is the laboratory. An 
hour oould be pleasantly passed in the yard and 
Bhops enclosed within its turreted wall. Here 
are stored guns captured in the Revolution and 
Mexican wars. Mortars and coehorns from 
Saratoga and Stony Point, side by side with long 
forty-twos, bearing the arms of Castile and Cul- 
vernis, ornamented with the Fleur de Lis. 
Some howitzers and twenty-fours bear the 
name of Southampton, pretty strong evidence 
that our Mexican antagonists at one time re¬ 
ceived very material aid from our English 
friends. Near the laboratory is the siege bat¬ 
tery, and to the rear and on the plain, is the 
mortar battery, both used by the cadets in their 
target practice. The hotel stands prominently 
out on the highest and northern part of the 
plain, while a little to the south-east are the 
ruins of Fort Clinton. At the southern extremity 
of the plain, the cadet barracks are built; the 
style is Gothic, and the appearance of the build¬ 
ing, surrounded by tall trees, is decidedly im¬ 
posing. The chapel and library stand a few 
paces east of the barracks, and the mess-hall a 
few rods to the south. The library building 
contains an observatory, besides the offices of 
the superintendent, treasurer, and quartermas¬ 
ter of the post. 

Commanding the plain and a portion of the 
river, on either side of the “Point,” are the 
ruins of Fort Putnam—the key-point of the de¬ 
fences that our country oame so near losing 
> when Arnold deserted our cause. Every reader 
i of American history who visits West Point, un- 
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less he is a military man, is somewhat puzzled, 
no doubt, to discover why it was that so nrach 
pains were taken to make this place impregnable 
to any force the British could bring against it 
A few links of a chain in the laboratory yard, a 
ruined redoubt on each hill, and here and there 
the remnant of a stone wall in the neighborhood 
of an old road, are all that remain of the prize 
for which England was to pay, through Sir 
Henry Clinton, some thousands of pounds. A 
few words on this subject may not be amiss, and 
will perhaps serve as an answer to the often re¬ 
peated inquiry, ** why does the government not 
keep the defences in repair?” During the Revo¬ 
lution, we were placed entirely on the defensive 
for a considerable length of time, and the best 
our army could do was to strike when their ene¬ 
mies were weakened by being divided. The 
main, and almost only channel of communication 
between the northern and southern parts of New 
Tork at that time, was the Hudson. To keep 
this in his possession, so that he could readily 
concentrate his forces at any point or communi¬ 
cate with reinforcements from Ctuiada, was the 
English commander’s first wish. This river 
closed to him, the Englishman would find his 
forces divided and open at any moment to an 
attack from a superior army. The engineers in 
the service of Congress soon saw the importance 
of placing an impassable barrier on the river, 
and an appropriation was made for the purpose, 
but in the attack on Forts Clinton and Mont¬ 
gomery, the British were so successful as to be 
able to open the river, and yet the slight delay 
that the works caused them, undoubtedly enabled 
the Americans to be successful elsewhere. Boon 
after this, West Point was selected as the beet 
position to fortify, and instead of squandering 
money at several points on the river by erecting 
obstructions, which, though collectively strong, 
oould alone offer but a slight resistance, it was 
determined to expend the most of the sum ap¬ 
propriated in making West Point strong enough 
of itself to oppose the enemy in his attempt to 
penetrate to the north, or open a passage for 
his reinforcements from the St Lawrence. 
There had been previously to this some redoubts 
thrown up, and other measures for defence 
adopted, but all were subordinate to Forts Clin¬ 
ton and Montgomery, some eight miles below, 
so that when they fell, Gen. Putnam was forced 
to abandon everything, and leave the river dear 
to the British forces. The year 1779 saw West 
Point fortified on a scale that required about 
8600 men for its defence, exclusive of those to 
work the guns that frowned from its batteries. 
There was no want of artillery, though the cali¬ 
bre of the pieces was not the heaviest, and men 
were constantly at work improving the advan¬ 
tages of the position. The country on either 


side was not as favorable to the passage of an 
army as that which had proved so fatal to Bur- 
goyne, and it was hardly to be supposed that 
the enemy would attempt it after such a lesson. 
The result fully answered, and, though the 
enemy dared not attempt to possess themselves 
of it by force of arms, yet so conscious were 
they of the immense advantage it was to us, not 
to speak of the moral strength it imparted to 
“ the cause,” that they strove to obtain it by 
treachery. Every one is acquainted with the 
history of that attempt. 

Circumstances are so entirely different now 
from what they were when the Revolution broke 
out, that in case of war at the present day, we 
would find ourselves in a position that would pre¬ 
clude the necessity of an inland fortress—at 
least, one so far from the frontier as West 
Point. 

We have on the seaboard and on the frontier a 
population so numerous, that not the slightest 
difficulty would be experienced in raising an army 
in the very neighborhood of the invader wherever 
he might first step on the country’s soil, an army 
outnumbering his own, and superior in point of 
disentitle to the one that arose so mysteriously 
from the wilderness round about Bennington. I 
should except from this our north-western fron¬ 
tier, however, that is well defended by nature— 
for an army might march and countermarch over 
wood and prairie for months, and then find noth¬ 
ing to win but a pathless wild. 

We need, and have at present, a few strong 
fortifications on the sea-coast at the points most 
likely to be assailed by an enemy, and likewise, 
on the northern frontier three or four substan¬ 
tial forts. I do not think these are all we need, 
nor do I say so; but they will serve the purpose 
for which they were erected, and before many 
years we will probably find publio opinion in 
flavor of Increasing the number, so as to make 
a chain of defence mark our boundary line, pre¬ 
venting a possibility of such a thing as an enemy 
penetrating to the interior. 

One word about the Cadets. They are often 
spoken of, frequently criticised, and yet very 
little is known of their daily life. A few rumors 
of severities practiced float about—and though, 
most frequently, without a shadow of founda¬ 
tion, serve to form the general opinion of the 
place. Then, too, the minds of estimable people 
are sometimes prejudiced against the institution 
by the conduct of some person who may have 
graduated at the academy, or lived for a year or 
two at the Point, as a cadet, and from thinking 
it perfection itself, they change their opinion t 
one considerably fkrther from the truth. 

Visitors witness a “guard-mounting,” or 
“ dress-parade,” on which occasions they see the 
cadets u marching beautifully to the music,” or 
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drawn op in a line, and “ standing just like sta¬ 
tute#.” And then, perhaps, the spectator visits 
the hall, where he sees the young soldier skip¬ 
ping about in white pants and very thin shoes, 
with his ocmrade’s sister or oousin, but ready at 
any tune and in anyplace, to impart information 
to the “ eit” In spite of these means of acquir¬ 
ing dear ideas on the doubtless, most interesting 
subject to him, the stranger leaves with a hazy 
idea that the cadet is a strange animal, with pe¬ 
culiar habits, and living under severe restric¬ 
tions—wearing queer, little coat-tails, and a su¬ 
perfluity of big buttons, that little girls like very 
much to receive as presents, turned out, just as 
it happens to “ walk post” in the moonlight or 
thunder shower, the hour, unfortunately, not de¬ 
pending, in the slightest degree, on the weather, 
Anally, getting paid like a prinoe to the tune of 
twenty-four dollars per month, and found in— 
nothing, save tuition and rent. After being among 


them for some time as a visitor, one would 
naturally learn much of their habits and senti¬ 
ments, as a mass; and it is only in this manner 
that a stranger can get any other than false no¬ 
tions of the corps. To say that the institution has 
fulfilled to the utmost all that wee ever hoped 
for, would be to utter a truism—it has done 
more. Brought from all sections of the country, 
and from the middle classes principally, a body 
of young men are here educated, fed, and 
clothed, as one family, until they graduate, when 
they leave to enter the army with a love for the 
Union that nothing can change, and a disposition 
to preserve it at all hazards. 

It would take too much, space to tell of the 
enjoyments, the occupation, and daily routine 
peculiar to cadets; and, besides, dear reader, it 
is getting late, for it is two hours since I heard 
the mellow notes of the bugle sounding the cav¬ 
alry “tattoo” from the other side of the plain. 


NEVER SAY DIE. 


Tumi wasn’t in the whole city of New York, 
a happier or more contented character than Mr. 
Ezra Nealby. He had for many years kept a 
small flour store, and by his slow, but sure way 
of doing business, he was getting together quite 
a nice little property. He had seen so many 
people ruined by speculation, and had witnessed 
so much dishonesty in speculators, that he never 
ventured to undertake any of those wild per¬ 
formances. His naturally contented disposition, 
was another reason why he always continued to 
act in a prudent manner. 

People liked to hear him talk. He had a figure 
slightly inclined to oorpulenoy, and a face to 
which a pair of bushy whiskers of decidedly 
American out, gave a character of inexpressible 
dignity. The solemnity of his tones while speak¬ 
ing, joined with this physical advantage of “pre¬ 
sence,” made him quite an oracle among his 
companions, and a doughty adversary to flour 
merchant-politicians of different sentiments. 

“Nealby,” said a speculation-loving friend, 
“I am very muoh surprised to see a man of your 
talents, a usin’ yourself up in such an inferior 
position. Why don’t you make money a little 
quicker f Here you have been in business for 
thirteen years, and some men in two have beat 
yon in making money. Yet not one of them has 
a better head.” 

“ Prehaps not,” said Nealby, with a fhoetious 
pronunciation. “But more haste less speed, 
sometimes.” 

“Still,” continued his friend, “that should 
not prevent a feller from frying to run fast.” 


“No,” said Nealby, apparently struck by the 
remark. 

“ Now look here, old buffer,” said his friend, 
“ flour in New York, is dreadful low.” 

“ And its gettin’ lower.” 

“True—but this can't last long. The time 
must come, when it will rise again. In Canada, 
it is tremendously low, and can’t get lower no¬ 
how you can fix it” 

“ Wall, pile on steam—proceed.” 

“Wall—now mind. In New York, flour is 
seven dollars or six-and-a-half. Just now, the 
way things are in the old country, it must begin 
to rise soon. I venture to bet—in a week, flour 
will be at nine.” 

“Shoo, now!” 

“ In Canada we can get it at six dollars, and 
perhaps, five-and-a-half. Do you twig?” 

“ I bite,” said Nealby, trying to conoeal a leetle 
rising enthusiasm. 

“ Now, old covey, what’s to prevent you from 
pitching into it, just for once, ’specially when 
there’s such a splendid chance?” 

By dint of much persuasion, Nealby’s friend 
actually induced him to enter upon a great flour 
speculation. Telegraph notices were interchang¬ 
ed between these ambitious men and Montreal 
brokers; the result of which was that several 
thousand barrels of Canadian flour were soon 
on their way to Now York. 

Flour, during this time, bad been getting lower 
and lower. On the day previous to the airival 
of Nealby’s lot it had risen slightly. The next 
day, however, it fell, and when tho flour which 
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they had obtained in Montreal at six dollars, had 
arrived at the city, the two speculators found it 
at five-and-a-half in New York. 

Nealby bore the disappointment with oalm- 
ness. They quietly warehoused it in expecta¬ 
tion of a rise. Two weeks passed. There was 
no change. The flour could not be kept longer. 

“ Good thunder 1” was the exclamation of 
of Nealby*8 friend, one morning, as he came 
rushing into the modest shop of that unambiti- 
tous flour dealer. His eyes were open wide and 
his face had an expression of horror. 

“Wot’s to pay?” said Nealby. 

“ The flour's sour!” hissed the excited man. 

“ Hey,” said the phlegmatic Nealby. “ Hey, 
sour ? Then we're gone suckers.” 

“We're ruined—ruined 1” cried the one, stamp¬ 
ing the floor. 

“ We’re dished,” said the other, pocketing his 
hands. 

“Tve lost jest four thousand dollars. I have 
some notes to take up—I can't do them—I wont” 

“ I've lost eight thousand,” said Nealby. “ My 
notes are waiting me to pay. It will take nearly 
all I have left to pay them. % Well, I’ll pay ’em. 
Never say die. Better luok next time.” 

Nealby sold bis stock, paid his bills, shut up 
his shop, left his cirele of Mends, and hired a 
large three story home with the small surplus of 
his money. 

“ What are you going to do now,” cried his 
friends in amusement, “ are you going to retire 
from business?” 

“ I'm goin* to keep a hotel,” said Nealby. 

He called his place, “The Canadian House,” 
partly on account of the name, partly to remind 
him of his loss, and chiefly to allure there the 
natives of that remarkable country. 

A month passed, and Mr. Nealby had enter¬ 
tained just fourteen men. Three months rolled 
on, and looking over the books, he found fifty-four 
names there. “ Fifty-four men for three months. 
It don’t pay now,” said Nealby, “it don't pay.” 

He liked hotel-keeping. He could get a crowd 
of people around him sometimes in the bar-room, 
and entertain them in his favorite manner by 
talking politics. But keeping it in that way 
wasn't the thing. He suddenly oouoluded to 
enter upon a system of repairs. He induced 
his landlord to fix np the premises by offering to 
pay one half. He supposed that he would then 
have more guests, even than he oould aooommo- 
date. On attempting to fix it up, the beams 
were found so rotten, and the house generally so 
wretchedly decayed, that the half which Mr. 
Nealby promised to pay used up every cent he 
had in the world. 

“ Ah, well—never say die,” said he. 

Not more than two days after, he was seen in 
a brickyard among a crowd of Irish laborers 


wheeling his baxtow with Mb usual dignity. In 
fact the astonished friend who first discovered 
him there perceived even an aecesriou of dignity 
in Ms air. 

“ Thnnderation,” cried the discoverer. 

“Well, said Nealby. “How do yon do? Are 
yon unwell ?” 

“What are yon doing here?” 

“ Making bricks and earning a dollar and a 
quarter a day,” said the undaunted Nealby. 

“ Whew I” said his friend, “ can't you do any¬ 
thing better than this ? Why do yon not set up 
Bhop again? Have yon no tin?” 

“Not a red.” 

The friend, who, at first seemed to think it a 
joke of Nealby*s, when he heard this, suddenly 
found an exouse to go. 

“Never say die,” said Nealby, as he watched 
him going away. 

About four months after this lime, the specu¬ 
lative friend of Nealby's (who had failed and 
made money by it,) was looking for a wagoner. 

“ Want a cart sir ?” said a strangely famillny 
voice. 

He turned. He started, uttering Ms usual 
expression of “good thunder!” 

“Want a cart?” said Nealby, for it was he 
who, dressed np like a wagoner, thus hailed the 
astonished flour dealer. Whipping up his horses 
smartly he dexterously brought the wagon np 
to the side of his former friend. 

“ How under Heavens did you come to this ?** 

“ Through that famous flour speculation,” said 
Nealby, “but don't talk of that now, I oan't 
waste any time talking, sir. Will yon hire me?” 

And NeaUn^tually went to haul flour for Ms 
former friend^v 

He afterward declared that a wagoner is the 
happiest man alive, exeept, perhaps, a brick 
worker, and that wagoners generally are more 
sensible men and better acquainted with politics, 
than any other class which he has ever met with. 
He oonthmed tide independent Hfe for more 
than a year, and what is better, be made mdney 
at it—“ though it was a precious slow way of 
doing it,” said he. At last a number of monied 
men, with whom he was onoe acquainted, com¬ 
pleted a suspension bridge, and hearing that there 
was to be a toll, Mr. Nealby applied for the situ¬ 
ation of toll keeper. They offered to set Mm np 
in business, to do they didn’t know what, but 
the valorous Nealby refused, and preferred to be 
what he ealled independent. He would pick np 
a little, and ttve from hand to month, and make 
money. He had a comfortable little honse, and 
here he sat, not looking like Marius among Oar- 
thagenian ruins, but like the Phosnix rising from 
its ashes. 

After a year of occupation, he heerd of a 
vacancy in one of the Brooklyn ferries. Could 
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he not be toll gatherer there. He didn’t see any 
thing to prevent it He applied, and got it. He 
entered npon his new duties with greater majesty 
and “aplomb” than ever, and in the perform¬ 
ance of them he still lives. 


From earliest dawn, till late at night, gene¬ 
rally with a short, black clay pipe, the undaunted 
Nealby, may be seen gathering tolls and talking 
politics. Upon the bowl of his best pipe, he has 
carved the words “ never say die!” 


BATTLE BETWEEN TRUTH AND FALSEHOOD 

▲ VISION. 


To impede virtue by misrepresentation, and 
blacken innocence by oalumny, has been the 
clandestine employment of vice in every age and 
nation; and though the hand of time has endea¬ 
vored to detect the forgeries of falsehood, and 
the pen of satire has been drawn in the cause of 
truth and integrity; yet, even their united forces 
have proved insufficient to retard the celerity of 
Boandal, or stop the current of detraction. One 
would almost be inclined to imagine that there 
was an evil principle in our nature, exciting 
every man to consider his neighbor’s wisdom, as 
a reproach of his own folly, and his neighbor’s 
exaltation as an obstacle to his own happiness. 
Hence arise the burnings of envy, the malice of 
comparison, and the bickerings of animosity; to 
this we must, in a great measure, attribute the 
removal of merit, the progress of folly, and the 
retrogression of wisdom and knowledge. The 
celerity of one writer draws after it the abuse 
and aspersion of a thousand; and the beauty of 
one distinguished female calls forth all the 
arrows of censure, and gives vent to all the poi¬ 
son of malevolence; the prying eye of envy is 
continually looking through the wrong end of 
the perspective, to magnify every blemish, di¬ 
minish every perfection; no incitements are left 
to animate languor, or encourage virtue; to 
disentangle sophistry, or investigate truth; 
while the great and good are only rendered more 
miserable by their accomplishments, and incur 
a punishment where they had deserved a reward. 

Bach were my last night’s meditations on the 
hard lot of mankind, when sitting in my elbow 
chair, I indulged the dark suggestions of melan¬ 
choly, and listened to the dictates of experience, 
lamenting evils which I could not remove, and 
probing wounds which I could not heal, when 
that sleep which I had long in vain solicited, 
stole at length insensibly upon me, and conveyed 
me, in a moment, to the ideal regions where 
imagination wanders without restraint, and Rea¬ 
son resigns her soeptre into the hands of Fanoy. 
I found myself on a sudden transported into a 
fair and spacious plain, where I saw, at a dis¬ 
tance, two armies prepared for notion, and on 
the point of ragaging with each other. I stood 


for a while undetermined, whether I should pro¬ 
ceed to the field of battle, or retire to some place 
of safety, when a celestial form, with looks of 
sweetness and complacency, approached towards 
me. “ Mortal,” said the serial being, with a 
smile, “ I read your uncertainty, and know your 
doubts; behold in me the genius of instruction. 
I am come to calm thy fears, and withdraw the 
veil of ignorance from thy understanding. Enow, 
then, the place thou seest before thee is the spot 
appointed to determine the fate of mankind in 
this decisive day, between the rival powers of 
Truth and Falsehood, who have been long con¬ 
tending for the empire of the world. Come 
with me to yonder eminence, whence thou may- 
est view the conflict unhurt and undiscovered. 
Follow me and be safe.” I obeyed with cheer¬ 
fulness the command of my heavenly guide, who 
conducted me to the promised asylum, which 
hung immediately over the field of battle, and 
whence I could perceive the disposition of the 
armies, and be an eye-witness of every motion. 

The forces of Truth were commanded by those 
illustrious generals. Merit, Learning, and Time, 
who were joined by two powerful female allies, 
Modesty and Beauty; those of Falsehood were 
led by Calumny, Ignoranoe, and Malice; Enry 
and Detraction were employed as aid-de-camps, 
and were, as I afterwards found, of infinite ser¬ 
vice in the engagement. And now, 

■ -together nwh’d 

Both armies main with ruinous assault 
And until*tinguishable rage. 

The first attack was made by Falsehood’s fight 
wing, under the conduct of Calumny, on the left 
wing of Truth, commanded by Merit, who, by 
dint of courage and conduot, kept the field for 
some time, and seemed to imbibe fresh spirit 
from the enemy’s spears, which fell blunted to 
the ground. Calumny, observing this, listened 
to the advice of Experience, changed her wea¬ 
pons, and ordered her troops to make use of 
poisoned arrows, which fell in each irresistible 
showers, that the troops of Merit were forced to 
give way, and yield to superior force. Time, 
who was In the rear, advanced immediately to 
the assistance of Merit, and endeavored to rally 
his distressed Mends, but was too slow in hit 
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motions to counteract the vigilance and activity 
of hie adversary. 

I could not help observing upon this occasion, 
that the success of Falsehood was in a great 
measure owing to the assistance of Ridicule, 
who, from a subaltern in the service of Calumny, 
had lately raised himself, by art and chicanery, 
to a distinguished rank in the army; his troops, 
also, like those of the general under whom he 
fought, used poisoned arrows, which they shot 
in the manner of the Parthians, so that they 
seemed to fly from the enemy while they attaoked 

him. 

In the midst of the battle, I remarked, with a 
mixture of surprise and indignation, a warrior 
who, by the splendor of his dress, and the gaity 
of his appearance, seemed no inconsiderable per¬ 
sonage ; but who several times, to my great as¬ 
tonishment, deserted from Truth to Falsehood, 
and from Falsehood to Truth, shifting sides 
almost every moment, and who was yet reoeived 
by each with an equal degree of satisfaction. I 
found, upon inquiry, that the name of this hero 
was Wit, and soon learned that he had more of 
Thersites than Ajax in his composition, and 
served rather to divert and entertain both 
armies, than to be of any real consequence or 
importance to either. 

From this ridiculous object my senses were 
soon called off to another part of the field, to 
mark the bold and successful attacks of Learn¬ 
ing, on Ignorance, whom he oould have put to 
flight with the utmost facility, had he not lis¬ 
tened to the dictates of Pride, and pushed his 
victory too far; the fatal consequence of which 
was, that ambushes were laid by the enemy, into 
which he fell with precipitation, and could not 
escape from them without danger and difficulty. 

Though the two amazons, Modesty and Beauty, 
most heartily engaged In the defenoe of their 
beloved monarch, I could not help observing the 


former was greatly deficient in conduot, and the 
latter failed in point of courage, so that their 
forces were easily subdued by Impudence and 
Malice. Their defeat, indeed, would have occa¬ 
sioned a general overthrow, and determined the 
victory in favor of Falsehood, had not Virtue 
arrived very seasonably to the relief of Truth, 
with a considerable reinforcement. At his ap¬ 
proach every cheek was flushed with confidence, 
and every eye sparkled with delight. Merit ral¬ 
lied his scattered troops, and even Modesty grew 
bold under his auspices. Beauty smiled with 
fresh charms, and Learning once more took the 
field with reanimated vigor. Integrity, who 
bad the first command under this new ally, had 
brought with him a quantity of shields, proof 
against the spears of Malice, and impenetrable 
by the arrows of Calumny; with these the army 
of Truth was soon equipped, and renewed the 
battle with fresh ardor and redoubled courage. 

Falsehood began now, in her turn, to despair; 
her forces retreated on every side, and Victory 
was just on the point of declaring herself the 
patroness of Truth, when the half subdued com¬ 
batant, by the advice of Cunning, whom she 
always consulted, took a dangerous and despe¬ 
rate resolution, which proved but too successful. 
She clothed herself in the habit of Truth, as¬ 
sumed her air, gesture and discourse, and com¬ 
ing to the enemy’s camp, insinuated herself into 
the hearts of the soldiery, and seduced the whole 
army over to her territories, where it was some 
time before the captives discovered the fraud, 
and found themselves the deluded victims of 
Treachery and Dissimulation. The cries made 
by the unhappy prisoners on a sudden awaked 
me, to lament once more the undeserved fate of 
Truth, thus doomed to fall a sacrifice to the 
stratagems of Falsehood, who has the insolence 
to boast her perpetual triumphs over the united 
efforts of Learning, Merit, and Virtue. 


MORNING SONG. 

BY D. W. C. ROBSBTS. 


From the nights, Sapphire halls, blnshing Hebe ad¬ 
vancing 

In her chariot of gorgeouanees, beams on the sight; 

Her radiant steeds prancing, o’er moon tain-tops 
glancing, 

From their manes soatter dew-drops and sparkles 
of light. 

Like a oenser far up in the firmament beaming, 

One lingering star-ray illumines the blue; 

While with golden rays gleaming, morn's arrows are 
streaming, 

And earth's flower-queens wake from their dreams 
'mid the dew. 

From the halls of the morning, the day-beam as¬ 
cending— 

Heaven, earth, sky, and ocean, look glad and rqjoice, 


And myriads of hearts blending, with worship un¬ 
ending. 

United, exalt to the heavens their voioe. 

Hail 1 glorious morning! Barth's green fields adorn¬ 
ing— 

The human soul leaps fbrth to meet the glad day; 

Lift's heart-sorrows lightening—its waning hopes 
brightening. 

The olouds of existence melt swiftly away. 

Thus with firm hearts still urging, through the dark¬ 
ness emerging, 

Firm, hopeful, descend to the tournay of life 

With couraging, unceasing, might ever increas¬ 
ing 

Till the bright sunny triumph shall dawn over the 
strife! 
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As many persons, who do business in the cities, 
make their family homes in the suburb or at^ja- 
oent rural neighborhood, a few hints in regard 
to the different styles of architecture may prore 
very useful and important to them. We hare 
designated the homes to suit every class of per¬ 
sons, who desire to make such arrangements, by 
the terms of the .villa, mansion, and cottage. 
Though the peculiarities of these would justify 
placing them under distinct heads, they are fre¬ 
quently so blended, and trench each upon the 
other in such a manner, that it is exceedingly 
difficult to exactly define to whioh class a house 
in question may belong. 

THU villa. 

Custom has given a somewhat different mean¬ 
ing to this term to what its precise application 
would allow. The word originated with the Ital¬ 
ians, who applied it to those pleasure-houses 
built in the vicinity of their burger towns, by 
meu of wealth and leisure. The Cardinals ex¬ 
hibited their riches and taste in the construction 
of many such buildings in the environs of Rome, 
and to the present day, their erections serve as 
models of a style of architecture, that has met 
with great favor in every part of modern Europe. 
They were not houses of constant residence, and, 
although the term remains now, its meaning has 
become somewhat modified. The modem villa 
is understood to mean a home, partaking in its 
form and arrangements both of the town-house 
and the country residence. It has the compact¬ 
ness of arrangement of the former, and the lib¬ 
eral accommodation of the latter, and herein the 
small villa, whether in suburb or open country, 
differs from the cottage inasmuch as its outlines 
are usually bounded by a parallelogram, nearly 
regular, and it exhibits a somewhat more se¬ 
verely studied style of architecture, whilst the 
cottage adapts itself exactly as it may be re¬ 
quired, to the peculiarities of the site, and is 
usually both irregular in outline upon the ground, 
and in its style conforms less to set rules of art 
than to a general picturesqueness and fitness 
with the scenery around, and the materials of 
which it is composed. 

In the strict architectural sense of the term, 
the villa should resemble the early buildings 
which gave it birth, and would, therefore, be of 
Italian design; but modern modes of life having 
changed the home requirements that now demand 
supply, there is no impropriety in shaping the 
building into any style, that the circumstances 
of each particular case seem in good taste to 
permit. A Gothic villa appears a misnomer, 
and yet the pointed style being only an exponent 
of a peculiar principle, there need be no viola- 
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tion of architectural propriety in giving to the 
building, which if in Italian finish would with¬ 
out cavil be called a Villa, the general character 
of the Gothic domestic buildings, of which there 
are so many specimens extant in all parts of 
Europe. The Gothic, or any other style, would 
only be inappropriate where its proper develop¬ 
ment conflicted with the honest and natural ex¬ 
pression of the building under consideration, and 
this argument should ever present to the mind 
of the reader, that an architectural style is only 
fitting when it permits a perfect embodiment of 
the intention of the building, and should so ap¬ 
peal to the senses as to impress with the convic¬ 
tion that any other expression or form and 
design would have been inadequate. 

THB SHALL VILLA IN TH1 SUBURB. 

The villa may be of different size, and maybe 
planned to suit a small suburban lot, or the 
widely-spread lawn. The small villa near a 
town only differs from the larger residence of 
the man of wealth and leisure in its extent and 
cost; the same rules govern its design, and, in 
similar circumstances of site and material, the 
same style would be appropriate to each. 

Such a villa should be neither a small city 
house nor a country cottage, and yet the circum¬ 
stances that it seeks to accommodate, necessarily 
give it something of the character of both. The 
requirements of social life are nearly the same in 
the suburb as in the city, hut the conveniences 
of domestic arrangements not so easily sub¬ 
served. Hence the kitchen offices and adjuncts 
to the house must be, as compared with the par¬ 
lor accommodation of the villa, on a somewhat 
more liberal scale than the city building would 
need. The limits of ground, however, not per¬ 
mitting so widely spread a plan as the country 
cottage might without inconvenience possess, a 
distribution of the space must he so carefully 
made as to result in a compactness nearly equal 
to that required in the town. 

The style of finish, too, would take its tone 
from its city neighbor, at least so far as to show 
a studied completeness of parts, and external 
adaptation to the evidences of artificial elabora¬ 
tion around, in the shape of more frequently 
seen smoothly paved sidewalks, trim stone walls, 
or ornamental railings, and the carefully dressed 
gardens of the suburb. Adjacent to a large 
city, a certain unobtrusive elegance should be 
given to the villa, rather than an effect sought to 
be obtained by boldness and relief; and, where 
the building occupies the entire width of the lot, 
there should be as few breaks or angles from its 
line of front os possible, so as to obtain all the 
effeot of breadth that its size will permit, and at 
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the same time show an eoonomioal use of the 
ground. 

Compactness of plan, suoh as is meant, does 
not necessarily imply squareness of outline upon 
the ground—in fact, spaoe may often be sacri¬ 
ficed in such an arrangement—the proper method 
being to first locate the position of the several 
rooms, in special reference to the peculiarities 
of the site, and then arrange the hall and other 
means of connection in such a manner as econo¬ 
my of space, with convenient access, will point out 

Such houses should always be studied upon the 
ground, and where that seems to be difficult on 
account, perhaps, of distanoe, a gentleman, con¬ 
templating building, should furnish the archi¬ 
tect he may consult with a rough plan of the 
rite, writing down every circumstance, however. 
trivial it may seem, that presents itself. A few 
words on this may not be out of place, to put the 
reader in possession of those hints which profes¬ 
sional experience has shown will be valuable iu 
giving instructions by letter, or otherwise, to an 
architect who may be distant from the spot 
where it is proposed to erect a small country villa. 

Does the ground fall from or towards the road 
from which the place is entered;—what are the 
points of oompass;—in which direction are the 
pleasant viewB;—do high ground, or trees, or 
neighbors’ buildings protect from the quarter 
from which blow cold windswhat the nature 
of the soil;—and what the material;—how is it 
proposed to supply the building with water? 
Those will suffioe for the local directions as to 
the interior, in addition to which the personal 
views of the owner should be given as to mode 
of living—nature of the several rooms, etc. 

Then may be noted down suoh items as the 
following, to guide in sketching the exterior. 
Are there trees immediately near the proposed 
site;—if so, on which sides;—what kind and of 
what site are they;—standing the proper dis¬ 
tance from the spot where the building would 
be, is there any feature in the landscape, suoh 
as higher ground or trees, that would be above 
Us probable highest point, so as to form a back¬ 
ground, or will the outlines of the house stand 
out alone and sharp against the sky only;— 
what is the general character of the scenery 
about, bold, rocky, well-wooded, farm-like, un¬ 
dulating, or level;—are there any very marked 
features in the landscape in the immediate vi- 
einity of the building—such as lofty rook, or 
knoll, or grove of trees Which will be seen in con¬ 
junction with it;—what is the style of the build¬ 
ings in the neighborhood ? 

In conclusion, the small villa near a city, or in 
the country, will owe its chief excellence and 
beauty to its honest obt&inment of effect. This 
can only be done by sedulous denial of all merely 
extraneous ornamentation, by the'thought, that 


first of all, the house must be achieved, and that 
no finery of outside effect compensates for one 
atom of comfort sacrificed within. All parts of 
a building, if evidently necessary and fitly ar¬ 
ranged, have that inherent quality resulting 
from propriety, that they cannot fail to produce 
a oertain beauty; and if elaboration of details 
and ornamentation of construction are not per¬ 
mitted to the architect, he can still thank those 
unswerving laws that regulate the beauty of fitness 
for endowing his structure with a homely love¬ 
liness, which no want of ornament can take away. 

* The out-buildings belonging to suburban or 
country villas should partake of the same char¬ 
acter as the house itself. In some cases such 
buildings are connected with Hie villa, forming a 
wing upon the one side, balanced frequently by 
a conservatory or other feature upon the other. 
The objection, however, of too near neighbor¬ 
hood, does not permit suoh an arrangement to 
be common; and when seen, such a grouping of 
the villa and its belongings usually is found in 
the suburb, rather than in the open country. 

THU MAX SION. 

It is but recently that attention has been di¬ 
rected to the architectural style of the country 
mansion; and but little attempt was previously 
made to Mend eligibility with effect. 

The first principle upon which beauty depend^ 
in the design of a large private dwelling in the 
country, is unity of effect This is obtained 
when the leading parts are so arranged that the 
attention is sucoessivsly struck by them in gra¬ 
dation, from the most essential to the least im¬ 
portant feature. The general idea of the whole 
mass should be understood at once, and a more 
intimate acquaintance with its parts should never 
lead the mind away once from the whole image 
first received. This is not done by making all 
one bold and tome outline, but simply by giving 
each portion of the building just exactly that 
same importance in architectural effect as com¬ 
mon sense would assign to it in use. A building 
is, in fact, as it were a human body; its parts 
are all dependent one upon the other, and pro¬ 
gressive in degree, and yet they are members of 
one united whole—imperfect if one be removed 
or not folly developed. There is no axiom in 
art more imperative, than that unity of design is 
essential to magnificence, and *to preserve it, the 
inferior parts should not form independent com¬ 
positions. Another axiom is of singular signifi¬ 
cance. Unity, without variety, produces ununi¬ 
formity and insipidity. From variety, without 
unity, result confusion and distraction. The 
whole effect should be obtained more by elegant 
proportions, and proper selection of sites, than 
by an extravagant outlay. 

The true American country mansion should be 
situated on a farm, and yet not be a fenn-house. 
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The buildings, snoh as barns, grist-mills, farm¬ 
er’s house, and oottages, should be separately 
provided, and so situated as not to interfere with 
the home enjoyment and partial seclusion of the 
lawn and pleasure gardens. Upon extensive 
lands the mansion should be seated in such a 
oentral position as not only to have a wide range 
of prospect before it, but to scan the whole 
length and breadth of the place, and keep a mas¬ 
ter’s eye around. Shelter for the building must 
with this be sought; the summit of a hill has 
an exposure too bleak; a dead flat, a landscape 
too limited; so the house should stand either 
upon the rise of some gentle undulation that is 
shielded by the woods or higher ground, or be 
upon the long slope of a hill, the upper range 
of which serves to protect from cold. 

A large building should be removed from the 
eye, and the lawn or meadows in front rise 
towards it, so as to make a base for the building, 
and lead attention gradually to its well-adjusted 
proportions, so it should not Btand too near the 
public road, but rather have the farm buildings 
between'the road and it. They may be, and 
should be sheltered by trees, and the farm-build¬ 
ings may be so grouped as to present their most 
attractive features towards the eye—the yards 
and cattle inclosures being on the other side. In 
fact, farming operations, properly conducted, 
and with the carefulness and neatness that they 
should have to make them perfectly successful, 
are anything but unsightly, and a gentleman, 
whose taste and knowledge has resulted in ob¬ 
taining a farm, whose every features are care¬ 
fully finished, will find so much to take honest 
pride in, he will not care to keep them entirely 
from view. 

There is great danger always in arranging gar¬ 
den grounds and lawns about a house so charac¬ 
teristic, of frittering away the effect, by multi¬ 
plicity of little parts. Terraces, and winding- 
walks, and garden-beds, are all very well in their 
way, but they must be upon a grand and stately 
scale to harmonize with such a building; better 
a ten-acre lawn than a ten-feet rose-bed; and in 
providing scattered spots for flower cultivation, 
they should be thrown here and there, wherever 
the natural undulations of the surface leaves a 
rising knoll or a natural dimple for Buch floral 
adornment. Especially should many small gravel 
walks be avoided; they cut up the lawns, and 
destroy all breadth of effect. It is true that, 
under an overhanging bank, or skirting a natural 
ridge, or following the curve of some winding 
hollow, pathways are both beautiful and useful; 
and, where necessary to lead to some peculiar 
feature upon the place, their presence tells its 
own tale; but for merely the sake of affording 
tracks for Iralking, without object, and fre¬ 
quently so disposed that the exerciser returns 


in the same path, through devious windings, to 
the point from which he started, such gravel 
walks are in bad taste. 

TOT COTTAGE. 

As in other matters, extremes meet in archi¬ 
tecture. The cot of the humble laborer inspired 
some faith fill lover of the picturesque to build a 
home like the ideal of a cottage externally, but 
plentifully provided within with all those etcetera 
that go to make life comfortable and luxurious. 
Years ago, it was the fashion so to build; and 
all ever Europe, at one time, the fancy spread of 
seeking to exhibit, in the most whimsical man¬ 
ner, how, with a semblanoe of cottage form, 
palace habits could be accommodated in a build¬ 
ing. Wealthy men vied with each other in 
building such little toy-houses, to be pleasured 
in for one season, and then abandoned to damp 
and spiders and rapid decay from the next. At 
this time was the rage for fancy dairies, orna¬ 
mental cow-houses, and all the occupations of 
the farm were sought to be sentimentalized; but 
the followers of this fashion soon grew weary of 
it, and, like other follies, it had its day. 

But out of all this, good resulted. Attention 
was drawn to the possibility, even in farm be¬ 
longings, of combining utility with beauty, and 
farm-life became leas rude, and its more elevating 
influences sedulously cultivated. The whimsical 
erections, too, gave birth to a happy irregularity 
and picturesqueness of building, immeasureably 
an improvement on the square brick house, that 
before seemed the only form in which the resi¬ 
dence for those occupying the middle rank in life 
could be cast. 

The outbuildings should partake of the same 
general character as the oottage. The stables, 
situated so as partially to be concealed from the 
house, and yet near enough for convenience, 
should not be too high, or the cottAge itself will 
be dwarfed; the sharp pitch of the roofs will 
give loft-spaoe enough, without the posts being 
too high, and as the building would probably be 
placed upon sloping ground, a portion of the 
stable may, perhaps, be below the principal 
floor. Near at hand should be an ioe-house with 
truncated roof, shingled in an ornamental man¬ 
ner, and its apex terminated by a ventilator. 

About the place rustic seats, bark flower-bas¬ 
kets, and other ornamental features, m harmony 
with the scenery, should be disposed, and as the 
rocky character of the site would only permit 
partial flower cultivation, creepers and flowering 
parasites should be trained round the trunks of 
the trees, and in sunny exposures many fragrant 
lichens and other plants, suitable to rock culture, 
should be cherished. 

To secure its entire effect, the cottage Bhould 
be seen against a background; and therefore 
seated upon a hill-side, with woods behind it 
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I was passing through the north of France, and I 
stopped to dine at Sfedan, where a French cavalry , 
regiment, three thousand strong, were quartered. 
Some repairs that were necessary to my Carriage 
detained me till the next day; and as I strolled 
along the shady boulevards in the evening, I met 
an old soldier-like person, beside whom I dined 
at the table-d’hote. He was the very type of a 
chtf-d'tMadron of the Empire, and such he really 
proved to be. 

After a short preamble of the ordinary com¬ 
mon-places, we began to talk of the service in 
which he lived, and I confess it was with a feel¬ 
ing of surprise I heard him say that the old sol¬ 
diers of the Empire had met but little favor from 
Louis Phillippe; and I could not help observing 
that this was not the impression made upon us 
in England, but that we inclined to think it was 
the especial policy of that monarch’s reign to con¬ 
ciliate the affections of the nation by a graceful 
acknowledgement of those so instrumental to its 
glory. 

“ Is not Soult as high, or rather is he not far 
higher, in the favor of his sovereign, Louis 
Phillippe, than ever he was in that of the Em¬ 
peror? Is not Moncoy a man nobly pensioned 
as Captain of the Invalides ?” 

“All true l But where are the hundreds—I 
had almost said thousands, bnt that death has 
been so busy in these tranquil times with those 
it had spared in more eventful days—where are 
they, the old soldiers, who served in inferior 
grades, the men whose promotions for hard fight¬ 
ing at Montrean and Chalons needed but a few 
days more of prosperity to have confirmed, bnt 
who saw their best hopes decline as the sun of 
the Emperor’s glory descended? What rewards 
were given even to many of the more distin¬ 
guished, but whose principles were known to be 
little in accordance with the new order of things ? 
What of Pajol, who captured a Hutch fleet with 
his cavalry squadrons ? ah 1 charged the three- 
deckers as they lay ice-locked in the Scheldt, 
dismounted half of his force and boarded them, 
as in a sea fight ? Poor P^jol! he died the other 
day, at eighty-three or four, followed to the grave 
by the comrades he had fought and marched be- 
Bide, but with no honors to his memory from the 
king or his government. No, sir, believe me, 
the present people never liked the Bonapartists; 
the sad contrast presented by all their attempts 
at military renown with those glorious spectacles 
of the Empire, were little flattering to them.” 

“ Then you evidently think, Soult and some 
others owe their present favor less to the emi¬ 
nence of their servioes than to the plasticity of 
their principles?” 

23 


“ Who ever thought Soult a great general ?” 
said he, abruptly answering my question by this 
transition. “A great military organizer, cer¬ 
tainly—the best head for the administration of 
an army on the Emperor’s staff—but nothing 
more. His capacity as a tactician was always 
third rate.” 

I could not help acknowledging that such was 
the opinion of our own great captain, who has 
avowed that he regarded Massena as the most 
accomplished and scientific general to whom he 
was ever opposed. 

“ And Massena’s daughter,” cried the veteran, 
indignantly, “lives now in the humblest poverty, 
the wife of a very poor man, who cultivates a 
little garden near Brussels, where femme* de 
chambre are sent to buy bouquets for their mis¬ 
tresses t The daughter of a MarSchalde Franc e, 
a title once that kings loved to add to their roy¬ 
alty, as men loved to ennoble station by evi¬ 
dences of high personal desert!” 

“ How Httle fidelity, however, did these men 
show to him who had made them thus great t 
how nnmerou8 were the desertions!—how rapid 
too!” 

“ Yes, there was an epidemic of treason at that 
time in France, just as you have seen at different 
epochs, here, other epidemics prevail: in the 
the Revolution the passion was for tho guillotine; 
then came the lust of military glory—that suited 
us best, and lasted longest; we indulged in it for 
twenty years; then succeeded the terrible revul¬ 
sion, and men hastened to prove how false-hearted 
they could be. Then came the Restoration—and 
I the passion was to be Catholic; and now we have 
another order of things, whose worst feature is, 
that there is no prevailing creed. Men live for 
the day and the hour. The King’s health, the 
state of Spain, a bad harvest, an awkward dispute 
between the commander of our squadron in the 
Pacifio with some of your admirals—anything 
may overturn the balance, and our whole politi¬ 
cal and social condition may have to be built up 
once more.” 

“ The great remedy against this uncertainty is 
out of your power,” said I; “ yon abolished the 
claims of sovereignty on the permanent affection 
of the people, and now yon begin to feel the want 
of ‘ Loyalty.’ ” 

“ Our kings had ceased to merit the respect of 
the nation when they lost it” 

“Say, rather, yon revenged upon them the 
faults and vices of their more depraved but bolder 
ancestors. Yon made the timid Louis XVI. pay 
for the hardy Louis XIV. Had that unhappy 
monarch bnt been like the Emperor, his court 
might have displayed all the excesses of the 
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regency twice told, and yon had never declared 
aginst them.” 

“ That may be true; but you evidently do not, 

I doubt, indeed, if any but a Frenchman and a 
soldier can, feel the nature of our attachment to 
the Emperor. It was something in which perso¬ 
nal interest partook a large part, and the hope of 
future advancement, through him, bore its share. 
The army regarded him thus, and never forgave 
him perfectly, for preferring to be an Emperor 
rather than a General. Now, the very desertions 
you have lately alluded to, would probably never 
have occurred if the leader had not emerged into 
the monarch. There was a fascination, a spirit of 
infatuating ecstocy in serving one whose steps 
hod so often led to glory, that filled a man’s 
entire heart. One learned to feel, that the rays 
of his own splendid achievements shed a lustre 
on all around him, and each had his portion of 
undying fame. This feeling, as it became general, 
grew into a kind of superstition, and even to a 
man’s own conscience it served to excuse many 
grave errors, and some direct breaches of true 
faith.” 

“ Then, probably, you regarded Ney’s conduct 
in this light?” said L 

“ I know it was of this nature,” replied he, 
vehemently. “ Ney, like many others, meant to 
be faithful to the Bourbons when he took the 
command. He had no thought of treacheiy in his 
mind; he believed he was marching against an 
enemy until he actually saw the Emperor, and 
then-” 

“ I find this somewhat difficult to understand,” 
said I, dubiously. “ Noy’s new allegiance was 
no hasty step, but one maturely and well con¬ 
sidered. He had weighed in his mind various 
eventualities, and doubtless among the number 
the possibility of the Emporor’s return. That 
the mere sight of that low-cocked hat, and the 
rtdingoU grit, could have at once served to over¬ 
turn a sworn fealty and a plighted word-” 

“ Have you time to listen to a short story ?” 
interrupted the old dragoon, with a degree of 
emotion in his manner that beepoke a deeper in¬ 
terest than I suspected in the subject of our con¬ 
versation. 

“Willingly,” said I. “ Will you come and sup 
with me at my hotel, and we can continue a theme 
in which I feel much interest?” 

“ Nay; with your permission, we will sit down 
here—on the ramparts. I never sup: like an old 
campaigner, I only make one meal a day, and 
mention the circumstance to exouse my perform¬ 
ance at the table d’hote; and here, if you do not 
dislike it, we will take our places under this lime- 
tree.” 

I at once acoepted to this proposal, and he 
began thus: 

“ Tou are, perhaps, aware that in no part of 


France was the cause of the exiled family sus¬ 
tained with more perseverance and courage than 
Auvergne. The nobles, who, from generation to 
generation, had lived as signeurs on their estates, 
equally remote from the attractions and advan¬ 
tages of a court, still preserved their devotion to 
the Bourbons as a part of religious faith; nor 
ever did the evening mass of a ch&teau conclude 
without its heartfelt prayer for the repose of that 
“ Saint Roi,” Louis XVI., and for the blessing of 
heaven on him, his rightful successor, now a wan¬ 
derer and an exile. 

In one of these antique chateau, whose dilapi¬ 
dated battlements and shattered walls showed 
that other enemies than mere time had been em¬ 
ployed against it, lived an old Count de Vitry: 
so old was he, that he could remember the time 
he had been a page at the court of Loui9 XV., 
and could tell many strange tales of the Regency, 
and the characters who flourished at that time. 
His family consisted of two grandchildren, both 
of them orphans of his two sons. One had fallen 
in La Vend6e; the other, sentenced to banish¬ 
ment by the Directory, had died on the passage 
out to Guadeloupe. The children were nearly of 
the same age—the boy a few months older than 
the girl—and regarded each other as brother and 
sister. 

“ It is little to be wondered at if these child¬ 
ren imbibed from the very cradle a horror of 
that system, and of those men which had left 
them fatherless and almost friendless, destitute 
of rank, station, and fortune, and a proportion¬ 
ate attachment to those who, if they had been 
suffered to reign, would have preserved them in 
the enjoyment of all their time-honored privi¬ 
leges and possessions. If the members of the 
executive government were then remembered 
among the catalogue of persons accursed and to 
be hated, the names of the royal family were 
i repeated among those saintly personages to 
j whom honor and praise were rendered. The 
| venerable Pfere Duclos, to whom their education 
I was confided, certainly neglected no available 
means of instilling these two opposite principles 
of belief; and if Alfred de Vitry and Blanche 
were not impressed with this truth, it could not 
be laid to the charge of this single-hearted 
teacher; every trait and feature that could de¬ 
form and disgrace humanity being attributed to 
one, Mid all the graces and ennobling virtues of 
the race associated with the name of the other. 
The more striking and impressive to make the 
lesson, the Pfere was accustomed to read a com¬ 
ment on the various events than occurring at 
Paris, Mid on the campaigns of the Republican 
army in Itally; dwelling, with pardonable con¬ 
demnation, on the insults offered to the Church 
and all who adhered to its holy cause. These 
appeals were made with peculiar force to Alfred, 
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who was destined for an ecclesiastic, that being 
the only career which the old Count and hie chap¬ 
lain could satisfy themselves as offering any 
hope of safety; and now that the family posses¬ 
sions were all confiscated, and a mere remnant 
of the estate remaining, there was no nse in 
hoping to perpetuate a name which must sink into 
poverty and obscurity. Blanche was also to be¬ 
come a member of a religious order in Italy, if, 
happily, even in that sacred land, the privileges 
of the Church were destined to escape. 

“ The good Pfere, whose intentions were unal¬ 
loyed by one thought unworthy of an angel, made 
the mistake that great seal not unfrequently 
commits—he proved too much; he painted the 
Revolutionary party in colors so terrible, that 
no possible reality could sustain the truth of the 
portraiture. It is true, the early days of the 
Revolution warranted all he did or could say; 
but the party had changed greatly since that, 
or, rather, a new and a very differently minded 
class had succeeded. Murat, D&nton and Ro¬ 
bespierre, had no resemblance with Sieyes, 
Carnot and Bonaparte. The simple-minded 
priest, however, recognised no distinction, he 
thought that, as the stream issued from a tainted 
source, the current could never become purer by 
flowing; and he delighted, with all the enthusi¬ 
asm of a divote , to exaggerate the evil traits of 
those whose exploits of heroism might have daz- 
zled and fascinated unthinking understandings. 

“ Alfred was about sixteen, when one evening, 
nigh sunset, a peasant approached the Ch&teau 
in eager haste to say that a party of soldiers 
were coming up the little road which led towards 
the house, instead of turning off, as they usually 
did, to the village of Puy de Dome, half a league 
further down the valley. 

“ Pfere Duclos, who assumed absolute author¬ 
ity over the household since the old Count had 
fallen into a state of childlike dotage, hastened 
to provide himself with the writ of exemption 
from billet the Directory had confered on the 
Ch&teau—an amende for the terrible misfortunes of 
the ruined family, and advanced to meet the party, 
the leading files of which were already in sight. 

“ Nothing could less have suggested the law¬ 
less depredators of the' Republic than the little 
column that now drew near. Four ohasseurs-&- 
pied led the van, their clothes ragged and torn, 
their shoes actually in ribbons; one had his arm 
in a sling, and another carried his shako on his 
back, as his head was bound up in a handker¬ 
chief, whose blood-stained folds showed the 
marks of a severe sabre-cut Behind them 
came a litter, or, rather, a cart with a canvass 
awning, in which lay the wounded body of their 
officer; the rear consisting of about fourteen 
others, under the command of a sergeant 

“ They halted and formed as the old Pfere ap- ! 


proached them, and the sergeant, stepping to the 
front, carried his hand to his oap in military sa¬ 
lute ; and then, without waiting for the priest 
to speak, he began a very civil, almost a humble 
apology, for the liberty of their intrusion. 

“‘We are,* said he, ‘an invalid party, en 
route for Paris, with an officer who was severely 
wounded at the bridge of Lodi.’ And here he 
lowered his voice to a whisper: ‘ The poor 

lieutenant’s case being hopeless, and his constant 
wish—his prayer-abeing to see his mother be¬ 
fore he dies, we are pushing on for her Ch&teau, 
which is near St. Jean de Luc, I hear. Perhaps 
the mention of the word Ch&teau—the claim of 
one whose rank was even thus vaguely hinted 
at—had nearly an equal influence on the Pfere 
with the duties of humanity. Certain is it, he 
laid less stress than he might have done on the 
writ of exemption, and blandly said that the out* 
offices of the Ch&teau should be at their disposal 
for the night; apologising if late events had not 
left its inhabitants in better circumstances to 
succor the unfortunate. 

“ 4 We ask very little, Pfcre,' said the ser¬ 
geant, respectfully— 4 some straw to sleep on, 
some rye-bread and a little water for supper; 
and to-morrow, ere sunrise, you shall see the 
last of us.’ Tho humility of the request, ren¬ 
dered even more humble by the manner in which 
it was conveyed, did not foil to strike the Pbre 
Duclos, who began to wonder what reverses had 
overtaken the ‘Blues’ (the name the Repub¬ 
licans were called,) that they were become thus 
civil and respectful; nor could he be brought to 
believe the account the sergeant gave of a glori¬ 
ous victory at the Ada, nor credit a syllable of 
the bulletin which, in letters half-a-foot long, 
proclaimed the splendid achievement. 

“A little pavilion in the garden was devoted to 
the reception of the wounded lieutenant, the sol¬ 
diers bivouacked in the farm-buildings, some even 
in the open air, for it was tho vintage-time, and 
the weather delightful. There was nothing of 
outrage or disturbance committed by the men; 
not even any unusual noise disturbed the peace¬ 
ful quiet of the old Ch&teau; and, except that a 
lamp burned all night in the garden-pavilion, 
nothing denoted the presence of strangers. 

“ Before day broke the men were mustered in 
the court of the Ch&teau; and the sergeant, 
having seen that his party were all regularly 
equipped fbr the march, demanded to speak a 
few words to the Pfere Duclos. The Pbre, who 
from his window was watching these signs of 
approaching departure with some anxiety, has¬ 
tily descended on hairing the request. 

“ ‘ We are about to march, reverend father,’ 
said the sergeant, saluting, ‘all of us, save 
one—our poor lieutenant; his next billet will be 
for another, and we hope, a better place.’ 
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44 * Is he dead?’ asked the Pfere, eagerly. 

44 4 Not yet, father, bat the event cannot now 
be far off. He raved all through the night, and 
this morning the fever has left him, bat without 
strength, and evidently going fast. To take 
him along with us would be inhuman, were it 
even possible—to delay would be against my 
orders; so that nothing else is to be done than 
leave him among those who would be kind to his 
last hours, and minister to the wants of a death¬ 
bed.* The Pfere, albeit very fiur from gratified 
by his charge, promised to do all in his power; 
and the sergeant, having commanded a 4 pre¬ 
sent arms ’ to the Ch&teau, wheeled right-about 
and departed. 

44 For some days the prediction of the sergeant 
seemed to threaten its accomplishment at every 
hour. The sick man, reduced to the very lowest 
stage of debility, appeared at moments as if 
struggling for a last breath; but by degrees 
these paroxysms grew less frequent and less vio¬ 
lent; he slept, too, at intervals, and awoke seem¬ 
ingly refreshed; thus between the benefits de¬ 
rived from tranquility and rest, a mild and genial 
air, and his own youth, his recovery became at 
length assured, accompanied, however, by a 
degree of feebleness that made the least effort 
impossible, and even the utterance of a few 
words a matter of great pain and difficulty. If, 
during the most sad and distressing periods of 
the Bick bed, the Pdre indirectly endeavored to 
inspire Alfred’s mind with a horror of a soldier’B 
life—depicting, by force of the terrible example 
before him, the wretchedness of one who fell a 
victim to its ambition—so did he take especial 
care, as convalescence began to dawn, to forbid 
the youth from ever approaching the pavilion, or 
holding any intercourse with its oooupant. That 
part of the garden was strictly interdicted to 
him, and the very mention of the lieutenant at 
last forbidden, or only alluded to when invoking 
a Christian blessing upon enemies. In this way 
matters continued until the end of autumn, when 
the Pfere, who had long been anxiously awaiting 
the hour when the sick man should take his 
leave, had one morning set off for the town to 
make arrangements for his departure, and Order 
post-horses to be ready on the following day. 

44 It was a calm and mellow day of autumn, 
and Alfred, who had at first determined to set 
out on a fishing excursion, without any reason, 
changed his mind, and sauntered into the garden. 
Loitering listlessly for some time, from walk to 
walk, he was at length returning to the Chateau, 
when he beheld, seated under the shade of a 
walnut tree, a young man, whose pale and lan¬ 
guid look, at once bespoke the invalid, even had 
not the fact been proclaimed by his dress, the 
uniform of a Lander rouge. Mindful of the 
Father’s precept, and fully impressed with an 


obedience never violated, the youth was turning 
hastily away, when the wounded man slowly 
arose from his seat, and removing his cap, made 
a salute of deep and most respectful meaning. 
Alfred returned it, and stood irresolute. The 
eyes of the siok man, full of an expression of 
mild and thankful beaming, were on him. What 
should he do ? to retire without speaking would 
be a rudeness, even a cruelty; beside, what pos¬ 
sible harm could there be in a few words of 
friendly greeting with one so long their guest? 
Ere he could resolve the point, the wounded offi¬ 
cer was slowly advancing towards him, still 
uncovered, and in an attitude betokening a most 
respectful gratitude. 

44 4 1 pray you will permit me, Mons. le 
Comte,’ said he, 4 to express my heartfelt thanks 
for the hospitality and kindness of your treat¬ 
ment. I feared that I should leave this without 
the occasion of saying how grateful I feel for 
the rwnnant of life your care has been the means 
of preserving.’ 

44 Alfred tried to answer; but a dread of his 
disobedience and its consequences, and a strange 
sense of admiration for the stranger, whose 
manner and appearance had deeply impressed 
him, made him silent 

44 4 1 see,’ said the lieutenant, smiling, 4 that 
you are indisposed to receive an acknowledg¬ 
ment for what you set such small store by—a 
kindness to a mere 4 soldier of the Republic;’ 
but when you a wear a sword yourself, Mons. le 
Comte, as you will doubtless one of these days—* 

44 4 No, said Alfred, hastily interrupting him, 
4 never! I shall never wear one.* 

44 4 How, never 1 What can you mean ?’ 

44 4 That I shall never be a soldier,’ said Al¬ 
fred. 4 1 am to be a priest.’ 

44 4 A priest! You, Mons. le Comte de Vitry, 
of the best blood of Auvergne—you, a monk!' 

44 4 1 did not say a monk,’ said Alfred, proudly, 

4 there are other ranks among churchmen. I 
have heard tell of Prinoe-bishops and Cardinals. 

44 4 And if one were to begin life at the age 
they usually take leave of it, such a career might 
not be held so cheaply; but for a young man 
of good birth and blood, with a heart to feel 
proudly, and a hand to wield a weapon—no, no, 
this were a shame not to be thought of.’ 

44 Stung alike by the severity of the sarcasm, 
and animated by the old spirit of the Pore’s 
teaching, Alfred hastily answered: 4 And if men 
of rank and station no longer carry arms as 
their forefathers did, with whom lies the blame? 
Why do they now bend to adopt a path that in 
former days was only trodden by the weak- 
hearted and the timid ? Because they would not 
draw the sword in a cause they abhor, and for a 
faction they despised; neither would they shed 
their blood to assure the triumph of a rable.’ 
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“ ‘ Nor would I,* interposed the lieutenant, 
while a slight flush colored his cheek. ‘The 
cause in which I perilled life was that of France, 
my country. You may safely trust, that the 
nation capable of such conquests will neither be 
disgraced by bad rulers, nor dishonored by cow¬ 
ardly ones/ 

“ ‘I have no faith in Republicans,’ said Al¬ 
fred, scornfully. 

“ ‘Because they were not born to a title, per¬ 
haps! But do you know how many of those 
who now carry victory into foreign lands belong 
to this same class that includes all your sympa¬ 
thy?—prouder, far prouder, that they sustain 
the honor of Prance against her enemies than 
that they carry the blazon of a marquis or the 
coronet of a duke on their escutcheon! You 
look incredulous! Nay, I speak no ihore th$n 
what I well know; for instance, the humble 
lieutenant who now addresses you can claim rank 
as high and ancient as your own. You have 
heard of the Liancourts V 

“ «Le Dac de Liancourt V 

“ ‘ Yes; I am, or rather I was, the Duo de 
Lianconrt/ said the lieutenant, with an almost 
imperceptible struggle; my present rank is 
8ous-Lieutenant of the Third Lancers. Now 
listen to me calmly for a few moments, and I 
hope to show you, that in a country where a 
dreadful social earthquake has uprooted every 
foundation of rank, and strewed the ground with 
the ruins of everything like proscription, it is 
nobler and better to show that nobility could 
enter the Hsts, unaided by its prestige, and win 
the palm, among those who vainly boasted them¬ 
selves better and braver. This we have done, 
not by assuming the monk’s cowl and the friar’s 
cord, but by carrying the knapsack and the 
musket; not by shirking the struggle, but by 
confronting it. Where is the taunt now against 
(he nobility of France ? whose names figure oft- 
enest in the lists of killed and wounded ? whoso 
lotis it most frequently to lfcount first to the as¬ 
sault or the breach ? No, no, take to the alb and 
the surplice if your vocation prompt it, but do 
not assume to say that no other road is open to a 
Frenchman because his heart is warmed by noble 
Wood.’ 

“If Alfred was at first shocked by hearing 
assertions so opposed to all the precepts of his 
venerated tutor, he was soon ashamed of offer¬ 
ing opposition to one bo (hr more capable than 
himself of forming a just judgment on the ques¬ 
tion, while he felt, inwardly, the inequality of 
the cause for which he would do battle against— 
that glorious and triumphant one of which the 
young officer assumed the companionship. 

“ Besides, DeLaincourt’s history was his own; 
he had been bred up with convictions precisely 
like his, and might, had he followed out the path 


intended for him, been a priest at the very hour 
that he led a charge at Lodi. 

“ ‘I was saved by an accident,’ said he. * In 
the march of Berthault’s division through Cha¬ 
lons, a little drummer-boy fell off a wagon when 
asleep, and was wounded by a wheel passing 
over him: they brought him to our Ch&teau, 
where we nursed and tended him till he grew 
well. The Cur6, wishing to snatch him as a 
brand saved from the burning, adopted him, and 
made him an acolyte; and so he remained till 
one Sunday morning, when the ‘ Chasseurs grit * 
marched through the town during mass. Pierre 
stole out to see the soldiers; he heard a march 
he had often listened to before; he saw the little 
drummers stepping out gaily in front; worse, too, 
they saw him, and one called out to his comrades 
‘Regards done le Pritre ; eepetit drole Id — e'est tin 
Pritre .* 

“ ‘ Du tout,* cried he; tearing off his white 
robe, and throwing it behind him, ‘ Je suit tam¬ 
bour comme.toi ,* and snatching the drum, he beat 
his ‘ Ran tap-plan ’ so vigorously and so well, 
that the drum-major patted him on the head and 
cheek, and away marched Pierre at the head of 
the troop, leaving Chalons, and Cur6, and all 
behind him, without a thought or a pang. 

“ I saw it all from the window of the church; 
and suddenly, as my eyes turned from the grand 
spectacle of the moving column, with its bannors 
flying and bayonets glistening, to the dim, half- 
lighted aisles of the old church, with smoky 
tapers burning faintly, amid which an old decre- 
pid priest was moving slowly, a voice within me 
cried— 4 Better a tambour than this! ’ I stole out, 
and reached the street just as the last files were 
passing: I mingled with the crowd that followed, 
my heart beating time to the quick mafth. I 
tracked them out of the town, farther and fur¬ 
ther, till we reached the wide open country. 

“‘Will you not come back, Pierre?’said I, 
pulling him by the sleeve, as, at last, I reached 
the leading files, where the little fellow marched, 
proud as the tambour-major. 

‘“I go back, and the regiment marching 
against the enemy!’ exclaimed he, indignantly; 
and a roar of laughter and applause from the 
soldiers greeted his words. 

“ ‘ Nor I either!’ cried I. And thus I became 
a soldier, never to regret the day I belted on the 
knapsack. But here comes the Perfc Duclos: I 
hope he may not be displeased at your having 
kept me company. I know well he loves not 
such companionship for his pupil—perhaps he 
has reason. 

“ Alfred did not wait far the priest’s arrival, 
but he darted from the spot and hastened to his 
room, where, holting the door, he threw himself 
upon his bed and wept bitterly. Who knows if 
these tears decided not all his path in life? 
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“ That same evening the lieutenant left the 
Chateau; and in about two months after came a 
letter, expressing his gratitude for all the kind¬ 
ness of his host, and withal a present of a gun 
and a chasseur’s accoutrement for Alfred. Thej 
were very handsome and costly, and he was 
never weary of trying them on his shoulders and 
looking how they became him; when, in exam¬ 
ining one of the pockets for the twentieth time, 
he discovered a folded paper; he opened it, and 
found it was an appointment for a cadet in the 
military school of St. Cyr. Alfred de Vitry was 
written in pencil where the name should be 
inscribed, but very faintly, and so that it re¬ 
quired sharp looking to detect the letters. It 
was enough, however, for him who read the 
words: he packed up a little parcel of clothes, 
and, with a few francs in his pocket, he set out 
that night for Chalons, where he took the maUe. 
The third day, when he was tracked by the Perk, 
he was already enrolled a cadet, and.not all the 
interest in France could have removed him 
against his consent 

“ I will not dwell on a oareer which was in no 
respect different from that of hundreds of others. 
Alfred joined the army in the second Italian 
campaign—was part of Dessaix's division at 
Marengo—was wounded at Aspern, and finally 
accompanied the Emperor in his terrible march 
to Moscow. He saw more service than his pro¬ 
motion seemed to imply, however; for after 
Leipsig, Dresden, Bautzen, he was carried on a 
litter, with some other dying comrades, into a 
little village of Alsace—a lieutenant of hussars, 
nothing more. An hospital, hastily constructed 
of planks, had been fitted up outside the village; 
there were many quoh, on the road between 
Strasburg and Nancy; and here poor Alfred lay, 
with many more, their sad fate rendered still 
sadder by the daily tidings, which told them that 
the cause for which they had shed their blood 
was hourly becoming more hopeless. The army 
that never knew defeat now counted nothing but 
disaster. Before Alfred had recovered from his 
wound, the allies bivouacked in the Place Car¬ 
rousel, and Napoleon was at Elba 1 When little 
dreaming that he could take any part in that 
general joy by which France, in one of her least¬ 
thinking moments, welcomed back the Bourbons, 
Alfred was walking listlessly along one of the 
quays of Paris, wondering within himself by 
what process of arithmetic he could multiply 
seven bous —they were all he had—into the price 
of a supper and a bed; and while his eyes often 
dwelt with lingering fondness on the windows of 
the restaurants, they turned, too, with a dreadful 
instinct towards the Seine, whose eddies had 
closed over many a sorrow and crime. 

“As he wandered thus, a cry arose for help: 
an unfortunate creature—one whose woes wore 


greater, or whose courage to bear them, less than 
his own—had thrown herself from the Pont- 
Neuf into the river, and her body was seen to 
rise and sink several times in the current of the 
rapid stream. It was from no prompting of 
humanity—it was something like a mere instinct, 
and no 'more—mayhap, too, his recklessness of 
life had some share in the act; whatever the 
reason, he Bprung into the river, and after a long 

and vigorous struggle, he brought her out alive; 
and then, forcing through the crowd that wel¬ 
comed him, he drew his miserable and dripping 
hat over his eyes. He continued his road— 
Heaven knows he had little purpose or object 
to warrant the persistence! 

“ He had not gone far when a number of 
voices were heard behind him, calling out: 

( That is he!—there be is !* and at the same in¬ 
stant an officer rode up beside him, and, saluting 
him politely, said that her royal highness the 
Duchess of Berri desired to speak to him;—her 
carriage was just by. 

“ Alfred was in that humor when, so indifferent 
is every object in life, that he would have turned 
at the bidding of the hnmblest gamin of the 
streets, and, wet and weary, he stood beside the 
door of the splendid equipage. 

“ * It was thou that saved the woman?* said the 
Duchess, addressing him, and using the conven¬ 
tional *Du,’ as suitable to his mean appearance. 

“ < Madame,* said Alfred, removing his tattered 
hat, ‘lama gentleman 1 These rags were once 
—the uniform of the Guard.* 

“‘My God!—my cousin 1* cried a voice be- 
side the Duchess; and, at the same instant, a 
young girl held out her hands towards him, and 
exclaimed: ‘ Knowest thou not me, Alfred ? I 
am Alice—Alice de Vitry—thy cousin and thy 
, sister!’ 

I “It would little interest you to dwell on the 
| steps that followed, and which, in a few weeks, 
made of a wretched outcast—-without a home or 
a meal—an officer of the Guard du Corps, with 
the order of St. Louis at his breast. Time sped 
on and his promotion with it; and at length his 
Majesty, graciously desiring to see the old no¬ 
bility resume their place and grade, consented 
to the union of Alfred with his cousin. There 
was no violent love on either side, but there was 
sincere esteem and devoted friendship; and if 
they neither of them felt that degree of attach¬ 
ment which becomes a passion, they regarded 
each other with true affection. 

“ Alice was a devoted Royalist: all that she 
had Buffered for the cause had endeared it to her; 
and she could forgive, but not forget, that her 
future husband had shed his blood for the 
Usurper. 

“ Alfred was what every one, and with reason, 
called a most fortunate fellow: a colonel at 
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twenty-eight—a promotion that, tinder the Em¬ 
pire, nothing font the most distinguished services 
could hare gained—and yet he was far from 
happy. He remembered with higher enthusiasm 
his first grade of 4 corporal, 7 won at Aspern, and 
his epaulettes that he gained at Wilna. His 
soldiering had been learned in another school 
than in the parade-ground at Versailles, or the 
Avenue of the Champs Elyshes. 

444 Come, mon amt,’ said Alioe, gaily to him 
one morning, about ten days before the timer ap¬ 
pointed for their marriage; * thou art about to 
have some occasion for thy long-rusting sword: 
the Usurper has landed at Cannes.’ 

44 4 The Emperor at CannesI* 

“ 1 The Emperor if thou wilt—but without an 
empire.’ 

44 4 No matter. Is he without an army V said 
Alfred. 

44 4 Alone, with some half-dozen followers, at 
most. Ney has received orders to march against 
him, and thou art to command a brigade.’ 

44 4 This is good news!’ said Alfred; for the 
very name of war had set his heart a throbbing; 
and as he issued forth into the streets, the stirring 
sounds of excitement and rapid motion of troops 
increased his ardor. 

44 Wondering groups were gathered in every 
street, some discussing the intelligence, others 
reading the great placards, which, in letters of 
portentous size, announced that 4 the Monster 7 
had once more polluted by his presence the soil 
of France. 

44 Whatever the enthusiasm of the old Royalists 
to the Bourbon cause, there seemed an activity 
and determination on the part of the Bona- 
partists who had taken service with the king to 
exhibit their loyalty to the new sovereign; and 
Ney rode from one quarter of Paris to the other, 
with a cockade of most conspicuous size, fol¬ 
lowed by a staff equally remarkable. 

44 That same day Alfred left Paris for Lyons, 
where his regiment lay, with orders to move to 
the south, by forced marches, and arrest the ad¬ 
vance of the small party which formed the band 
of the invader. It was Alice herself fastened 
the knot of white ribbon in his shako, and bade 
him adieu with a fondness of affection he had 
never witnessed before. From Paris to Lyons, 
and to Grenoble, Alfred hastened with prompti¬ 
tude. At Lesseim, at last, he halted for orders. 

44 His position was a small village, three 
leagues in advance of Lesseim, called Dulaure, 
where at nightfall, on the 18th of March, Alfred 
arrived with two companies of his regiment, his 
orders being to reconnoitre the valley towards 
Lesseim, and report if the enemy should present 
himself in that quarter. 

44 After an anxious night on the alert, Alfred 
lag down to sleep towards morning, when he was 


awoke by the sharp report of a musket, followed 
immediately after by the roll of the drum and 
the call for the guard to 4 turn out.’ He rushed 
out, and hastened towards the advanced picket. 
All was in confusion: some were in retreat ; 
others stood at a distance from their post, look¬ 
ing intently towards it; and at the picket itself 
were others again, with piled arms, standing in 
a dose group. What could this mean ? Alfred 
called out, but no answer was returned. The 
men stared in stupid amazement, and each 
seemed waiting for the other to reply. 

44 4 Where is your officer ?’ cried De Vitry, in 
an angry voice. 

14 4 He is here l’ said a pale calm featured 
man, who, buttoned up in a grey surtout, and 
with a low chapeau on his head, advanced towards 
him. 

44 4 You the officer 1* replied Alfred, angrily; 

4 you are not of our regiment, sir.’ 

44 4 Pardon me, Colonel,’ rejoined the other; 4 1 
led the twenty-second at Rovigo, and they were 
with me at W&gram.’ 

144 Grand Dteu /’ said Alfred, trembling; 4 who 
are you then ?’ 

44 * Your Emperor, Colonel de Vitry !* 

44 Alfred stepped back at the words. The 
order to arrest and make him prisoner was almost 
on his Ups. He turned towards bis men, who 
instinctively had resumed their formation; his 
head was maddened by the oonfliot within it; his 
eyes turned again towards Napoleon—the struggle 
was over—he knelt and presented his sword. 

44 4 Take mine in exchange, General De Vitry,’ 
said the Emperor; 4 1 know you wiU wear it 
with honor.’ 

44 And thus in a moment, was all forgotten— 
pUghted love and sworn faith—for who conld 
resist the Emperor? 

44 The story is now soon told. Waterloo came, 
and once more the day of defeat descended, never 
to dawn upon another victory. Alfred* rejected 
and scorned, Uved years in poverty and obscurity. 
When the fortunes of the Revolution brought up 
once more the old soldiers of the empire, he 
fought at the Qua! Voltaire and was wounded 
severely. The Three Days over, he was ap¬ 
pointed to a 80U&-Ueutenanoy in the dragoons. 
He is now ch&f-d'etcadron, the last of his race, 
weary of a world whose vicissitudes have crushed 
his hopes and made him broken-hearted.” 

The relator of this tale was Alfred de Vitry 
himself, who, under the name of his maternal 
grand-father, St, Amand, served in the second 
regiment of Carabiniere. He had his own theory 
of war—where the enemy should be met, and 
how; in what manner certain places should be 
defended; how to unite scattered fbroes; views 
of strategy and tactics, which he was ever eager 
to explain when an opportunity offered. 
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THE BEGGAR OF ALGIERS 


About the beginning of the last century, a 
Greek merchant resided at Algiers, who used 
every year to make a voyage to Tunis, or Egypt, 
to dispose of the oommodities he had purchased 
from the Moors and the trading $Mps from Eu¬ 
rope. .While he continued to carry on this branch 
of commerce, a countryman of his paid the debt 
of nature, left him his executor, and among his 
legacies, ordered a certain sum of money to be 
disposed of among the indigent and distressed. 
One morning, as the merchant was passing 
through the street, he saw a Moor sitting on a 
piece of mat, lame and almost blind. Struck 
with an object that seemed an epitome of human 
miseries, the Greek listened to his moving tale, 
and beheld, with a pleasing satisfaction, that 
this deplorable object employed himself in mak¬ 
ing thread laces, by which, and the charity of 
the benevolent, he procured a scanty subsistence. 
So unusual a sight, where wretchedness and in¬ 
dustry were so remarkably blended in the same 
object, excited the compassion of the merchant, 
who, with a generous tear of humanity, dropped 
him a handful of aspers. Astonished at so unex¬ 
pected an instance of kindness, the beggar fol¬ 
lowed the merchant on his crutches, calling upon 
Heaven to shower down its choicest blessings on 
his head. He told all he met, how exceedingly 
bountiful that Christian had been to him. Struck 
with this instance of liberality, the populace 
joined the cripple in his applauses. This, said 
they, is indeed an instance of universal benevo¬ 
lence, because extended to a person whose reli¬ 
gion is different from his own. 

The beggar followed his patron till he disco¬ 
vered the house in which he resided, and took 
his post for the future in a place where the mer¬ 
chant passed daily by him. Next day the beg¬ 
gar repeated his request, and the merchant his 
charity. He was persuaded he could not dis¬ 
charge the will of his late friend better than by 
giving to this distressed object, as it seemed to 
have a tendency to make the infidels in love with 
the benevolent teachings of the gospel; he there¬ 
fore continued his daily charities, till the time 
of his departure for Egypt. 

The beggar still kept his post, but missing his 
benefactor, he made inquiry after him, and had 
the mortification to be informed that he was not 
in the kingdom. Whenever his clerk passed by 
the beggar, he always lifted up his hands to 
Heaven, and prayed for his master’s safe return, 
which did not happen till near six months after. 
The beggar expressed his joy at seeing him; but, 
when the merchant, in return for his kind ex¬ 
pressions, was going to repeat his usual benevo- 
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i lence, the cripple declined accepting it, saying it 
! was better to pay him all his arrears at once. 
Confounded at so strange a refusal, the merchant 
asked what he meant by arrears ? To which the 
Moor replied, that, as he had been absent near 
six months, his daily benevolence, which had 
been omitted during his voyage, now amounted 
to one hundred and eighty rials, which was the 
sum he now owed him. The Greek smiled at 
the impertinent answer of the beggar, and was 
for some time in doubt whether it merited con¬ 
tempt or chastisement. But, thinking the latter 
would bo considered as cruel by the people, he 
left him without deigning to return him an 
answer. 

The beggar, however, laid his complaint before 
the Dey, and the merchant was sent for to make 
his defence. The Moor alleged that the mer¬ 
chant, during a whole month, had daily given 
him a rial, but that his charity had not been 
thrown away; it had greatly augmented the 
number of his customers, and proved to him an 
increasing fund of riches; that so considerable 
an income had induced him to lay aside his busi¬ 
ness of making thread laces, which was to him a 
very painful operation, as he had almost lost his 
sight; that tho merchant went away without 
giving him the least warning that his pension 
was to cease, and he had, therefore, constantly 
kept his post, where he had daily offered up his 
prayers for his safe return; that, relying on the 
payment of his pension, he had contracted some 
debts which he was unable to discharge; and 
that, when he had demanded his arrears, he had 
laughed at him, and even threatened to chastise 
Ms insolence. The merchant admitted that tho 
account given by the Moor was literally true; 
but insisted that, alms being a voluntary action, 
its continuance depended wholly on the donor. 
After a discussion of the affair in council, the 
merchant was oondemned to pay the beggar a 
rial for every day since his departure to the time 
of tMs decision, with a piaster extraordinary as 
a recompense for his reproaches. But he was 
told he was at liberty to declare that his inten¬ 
tion was not to give Mm any alms or gratuity for 
the time to come. TMs the merchant protested 
against, adding that such a sentence would not 
soon be forgotten. 

A man was arrested by a former for stealing 
ducks, vho said he should know them anywhere. 
“Why,” said the counsel for the prisoner, “I 
have some like them in my yard.” “ That's very 
likely,” said the farmer, “ they are not the only 
dudes I have had stolen lately.” 
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SKETCHES OF RUSSIAN CHARACTER 


THR PREVALENT RUSSIAN^ WEAKNESS. 

The Russian has capacity and talent for every¬ 
thing. Of all peoples, he has, perhaps, the 
greatest amount of practical ability in acquiring 
a position adapted to him. But that which is so 
peculiar to, and characteristic of, the German— 
an attachment and lore for his position, his pro¬ 
fession, his work—is unknown to the Russian. 
The true German loves his position in the world*; 
he would not exchange it for any other; to the 
profession or trade to which he has devoted him¬ 
self he remains faithful, pursues it with con¬ 
stancy, with love, and with a certain pride; he 
thinks it honorable to perfect himself in it, and 
rejoices in the successful work of his hands; he 
believes that he sees in his position a distinct 
appointment of Providence, to which he is bound 
to remain faithful. 

Not so the Russian; accident mostly decides 
which of the talents a boy possesses shall first 
be developed. The landed proprietor, without 
much examination, chooses, among the boys of 
his serfs, who is to be a shoemaker, who a smith, 
who a cook, who a clerk, etc. Prudent landown¬ 
ers, in order to acquire better workmen, some¬ 
times give the boys to master artisans, under a 
contract for three to eight years, to teach and 
exercise them in their work. The Colonel of a 
regiment orders at once, and without much in¬ 
vestigation, that so many men shall be saddlers, 
so many smiths or wheelwrights; these shall be 
musicians, those clerks. And they become all 
these, and almost invariably with ease and dex¬ 
terity; and from them proceed in general the 
most solid and best artificers, workmen, and art¬ 
ists, because, being appointed and constrained 
by outward authority, they remain in the occu¬ 
pation they have adopted. In the case of the 
crown peasants, on the other hand, the boy re¬ 
ceives the first impulse from his parents or rela¬ 
tives, or chooses an occupation for himself. 
After adopting his calling, there is no question 
of any education such as the German artisan re¬ 
ceives, nor of the settled apprenticeship with 
regular masters, nor advancement from the posi¬ 
tion of apprentice to that *of journeyman, and 
ultimately, on examination and trial, to that of 
master, participating in important privileges. 
He learns as he can, from observation or acci¬ 
dent, attempts and invents himself, and seeks 
employment wherever he can find it Of love or 
veneration for his position or tailing, there is 
never any question: he has no fixed tariff of the 
price of his work, but takes what he can get | 
Of the feeling of duty or honor in the produc- ! 
tion of a good substantial pieoe of work he is 


ignorant; he works only for appearance, only to 
dispose of his commodity, and his reputation is 
quite indifferent to him. 

If an artisan fails in one handicraft or profes¬ 
sion, he adopts another. How often does a man 
commence as a shoemaker or tailor, then leave 
his work, and become perhaps a kalatcki carrier, 
(running about the streets of St. Petersburg or 
Moscow with pastry for’sale,) then, after having 
made some money, and provided himself with 
horses and a cart, he tarns carrier, and wanders 
about the whole empire. He enters, too, into 
small speculations as a hawker, and at last es¬ 
tablishes himself in some spot; and, if fortune is 
favorable, becomes perhaps, a rich merchant 
The career of most of the large merchants and 
manufacturers, if examined, will be found to 
correspond with this description. 

But, even when the Russian has become a rich 
merchant or manufacturer, ho does not therefore 
grow attached to his position and profession: he 
regards the latter merely as a means of acquir¬ 
ing wealth. If he has children, he perhaps edu¬ 
cates one for his own profession, but solely in 
order to have a faithful assistant in his business; 
upon the others he endeavors to bestow an edu¬ 
cation qualifying them for the military or civil 
service, and thus giving them hope of acquiring 
the rank of noble; for the love of money and 
distinction are the rocks upon which in Russia 
every character is shipwrecked. The common 
man, the peasant, is estimable, and good a t heart; 
but, m soon as he acquires money, and becomes 
a speculator or merchant, he is ruined and meta¬ 
morphosed into an arrant rogue. 

The government is aware of the injurious con¬ 
sequences of this fluctuation, and has made vari¬ 
ous attempts to restrain it within certain limits. 
It is anxious to form a stable class of citizens, 
and the law regarding the institution of honor¬ 
ary citizens is a striking proof of this. 

REMINISCENCES OF NAPOLEON. 

AB over the north of Russia, almost in every 
citizen’s house in the towns, and also in almost 
every substantial peasant’s house, a portrait of 
Napoleon. In the picture-shops of the larger 
towns, in which are all sorts of legends, tales, 
and fables, represented by popular pictures and 
caricatures—principally woodcuts of genuine 
Russian work and invention—Napoleon appears 
in a thousand forms. No name, no historical 
figure Is better known and more popular with 
the common Russian th *™ Napoleon. Whilst 
during the war in Russia deadly hatred inflamed 
all hearts against him, and he became after his 
downfall the object of ridicule and irony, he has 
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now become the hero of popular story, a fabu¬ 
lous mythical hero; every trace of hatred has 
vanished. I found in Moscow one of these con¬ 
temptuous songs and caricatures, in which he 
appears as a dancer, and d&noes with one nation 
after another. The explanatory song relates 
that Napoleon first danced a Francaise with much 
skill and great applause, then an Allemande, 
then a Polonaise; when he commenced the An- 
glaise, he began rather to limp; then Kutuaof 
said to him, “We do not understand foreign 
dancing in Russia, come, dance a Cosaque with 
me!” At last Kulenkorski (Caulaincourt) said, 
“This fellow Kutuzof dances too well; there is 
nothing for us here, we must now dance gipsy 
fashion,” (striking with the hands upon the heels 
and Boles 0 / the feet.) 

8T1PFAYHBRS. 

Stepfathers love their stepchildren just as 
much as their own offspring; a Russian stepfa¬ 
ther never oppresses, neglects, or defrauds them. 
In the popular songs there is no word for the 
stepfather, but the wicked stepmother, the 
“matchikha,” frequently plays a part in them! 
Nay, if a stepfather had a son of age by the first 
marriage, he would become, after the father’s 
death, the head of the family, and provide for 
his half-brothers and sisters as if they were his 
own children. 

THE COSSACK AND HIS HORSE. 

The Cossack is unsurpassed in roving excur¬ 
sions. No European calvary can make such long 
marches, without sacrificing their horses. In 
his campaigns in the West, the Cossack had 
sometimes a pack-horse with him, but even with¬ 
out this he can perform wonders, and forty miles 
a day is quite an ordinary achievement for him: 
he and his horse must be seen to understand 
this. The Cossack is generally a powerful man, 
and appears too heavy for his horse, although 
this is not really the case. The sharp withers, 
the handsome bead and stag-neck, the long, 
well-formed bones of the shoulders and pelvis, 
and the short bones of the legs, the handsome 
chest, the fine and firm hoo£ display all the 
qualities of a good animal. Persons versed in 
such matters will sometimes question his power 
of carrying a heavy weight, on observing his 
apparently long, though broad loins; but these 
animals have not unfrequently two ribs additional 
to other horses, and thus the great distance be¬ 
tween the withers and loins is not necessarily a 
sign of weakness. 

A rough exterior often conceals the well-bred 
descent of the Cossack horse; he has to scrape 
his fodder in winter from under the snow in the 
Steppe, and anything he can procure is weloome 
—bread, oats, barley, rye, grass, straw, good or 
bad hay, and hard work. He can oUmb the hill 


and swim the stream. The Cossack has also a 
peculiar way of managing his horse; he rides in 
the Oriental manner, with the knee bent, the 
stirrup short, the saddle high. The bridle is 
slack; the horse having been bred in the open 
air, is left to his practised instinct, examining 
the way with his head close to the ground, and 
exercising his intelligence to obey his master, 
with as little trouble as possible. Although the 
knee of the horse iB often bent, he rarely stum¬ 
bles. People in the East cannot understand why 
we tie up our horse’s heads, and bestow so muoh 
care in guiding an animal, which is not nnfre- 
qucntly cleverer than its master. 

The bit as well as the bridle of the Cossack is 
sample and convenient; he speaks to his horse, 
who understands his master’s language. The 
Cossack himself displays unwearied activity, dis¬ 
mounting and leading his horse whenever prac¬ 
ticable; the latter is accustomed to feed at any 
time of the day, and his rider never neglects an 
opportunity of feeding him. Whenever there h 
a halt, even under fire in battle, the Cossack stay 
be seen reaching something to his horse, who 
never despises his food, however indifferent its 
quality and unusual the time and place in which 
he receives it. Whoever has once experienced 
the vexation of seeing his faithful charger, after 
a severe day’s battle, refuse his fodder; whoever 
has seen a noble animal grow daily weaker under 
him from rejecting his food, and seen the effect 
of bivouacking, hard riding, and fodder of indif¬ 
ferent quality, will be able to appreciate the 
value of this peculiarity of the Cossack horse. 
He is treated affectionately and managed easily 
by his master, who possesses a knowledge of his 
animal which practice alone can give. The Cos¬ 
sack is the model of a groom and rider of his 
own horse, as the Englishman is of the high-bred 
race-horse. The Cossack is bred with his horse 
—a hearty attachment exists between them, and 
their common road through life might be re¬ 
garded as the model of a happy union. 

BRANDT. 

Three systems prevail in Russia with regard 
to the distillation of brandy. In Finland, the 
Baltic Provinces, and Little Russia, the right of 
distilling is given on payment of a duty to the 
landowners, Cossacks, etc.; in Russia Proper it 
is a monopoly of the crown. The government 
in the latter farms out the right of distilling and 
selling the brandy. As there is no monopoly 
among the little Russians, their brandy is bet¬ 
ter, and near the frontier the Great Russians 
frequently attempt to smuggle it; but the hea¬ 
viest punishments awaits this—Siberia and ser¬ 
vice in the army! A curious state of things is 
this in the same country, and among the same 
people, which must naturally awaken a sense of 
iqjustioe. The Russian rarely drinks to excess. 
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WEDDING CAKE. 

Four pounds of floor, four pounds of butter, four 
pounds of sugar, one pound of stoned box-raisins, 
one pound of citron, six pounds of currants, twenty 
eggs ; one half-ounce of mace, one h&lf-ounce of 
doves, one-half ounce of cinnamon; one gill of 
wine, one half-gill of brandy, one half-gQl of rose¬ 
water, one and a half teaspoonfuls of saleratus, one 
table-spoonful of molasses. 

pound cams. * 

Boat a pound of sugar and one of butter together 
to a cream, adding gradually to it, while beating, 
the strained juice of a lemon. Beat seven eggs, 
the yolks and whites separately, to a froth, and add 
them, then take a handful from a pound of sifted 
flour and stir in the remainder of the pound; add 
the grate of two nutmegs, or sift in a blade or two 
of pounded mace. 

SPONGE CAKE. 

Ten eggs, the weight of ten eggs in sugar, the 
weight of six eggs in flour, the strained juice of 
one lemon. Break the eggs over the sifted sugar, 
beat them till it is quite light, and rises in the pan; 
beat the flavoring in, and just before it goes to the 
oven stir in very gently the sifted flour. Have the 
pan buttered. Tin pans with divisions of oblong 
squares are the nicest for spong cake. Bake quickly 
in a brisk oven. 

MUSHROOM CATCHUP. 

Gather the large, juioy, flap-mushrooms, that are 
too ripo for pickling or stewing. Remove all de¬ 
cayed matter and foreign substances, and put the 
mushrooms into an earthen jar, with a little salt 
sprinkled over each layer. Cover and leave them 
near the Are for twenty-four hours. Strain off the 
liquor into a clean saucepan. Let it boil over a 
good fire for half an hour, then add to every quart 
of liquor two teaspoonfuls of black peppercorns, 
one teaspoonful of allspice, throe small slices of 
fresh ginger, a few blades of mace, three or four 
doves, and a sprinkle of Cayenne pepper. Let it 
simmer till reduced one half. Take it off and cover 
it When sufficiently cool, fill small glass bottles 
quite full. Dip off the liquid without disturbing 
the sediment, which can be saved for soups, or fish- 
sauces, or put into a linen bag for the top of the 
pickle-pot. Cork dosely and lay the bottles on 
their sides In a dry, cool closet. 

STUWRD 0TSTER8. 

Wash the oysters from their liquor; allow the 
latter to settle, then strain it carefully, and add to 
it some whole pepper, a blade or two of mace, and 
three doves, and set it over a moderate fire in a 
clean block-tin sauce-pan; mix a little flonr into a 
piece of butter, stir it into tbo liquor,- cover the pan, 
and when the liquor begins to heat, put the oysters 
in, and let them simmer very gently about five 
minutes. Have your dish hot, and covered with 
slices of bread that have been dried, toasted, and 
well buttered, and pour the oysters over them. 


FRIED OYSTBR8. 

Wash the oysters from their liquor, dry them iu a 
cloth. Beat two eggs, and grate into another dish a 
few crackers. Wash each oyster in the egg, and 
roll them up and down in the grated cracker. Fry 
them in hot lard or clarified butter. When they are 
of a delicate brown, put thorn into a warm dish. 

ROASTED OYSTERS. 

Just before (hey are to be served, put them un¬ 
opened on a gridiron, which place over a moderate 
Are. When the shell opens, they are cooked. Be 
oarefal to keep the liquor in the shells. Serve on 
ooarse trays with napkins, or on a hot plate with 
butter. 

CRABS IN THE SHELL 

Take the meat from the claws and body, mince it 
very fine, and season it with salt, white pepper, and 
a little pounded maee. Have the shell nicely cleaned, 
and sprinkle bread-crumbs into it with pieces of 
butter, put the meat of two orabs into the shell, and 
bake in a moderate oven. * 

OMELETTES. 

These preparations, to be sucoessful, require prac¬ 
tice, and an omelette or small frying-pan for cooking. 

Break five egggs in a dish, season with a little 
salt, a dust of pepper, half a tea-spoonful of boiled 
chopped parsley, the same quantity of young onion, 
also chopped very fine, and beat all well together. 
Melt in the frying-pan two ounces of butter, and 
pour the egg in. Stir it, but when it shows signs 
of hardening, begin to yhape it with the spoon, and 
by tipping the pan up so that the egg may occupy 
only a small part of tbo pan. When a very delicate 
brown is supposed to be obtained, turn it upon a 
dish, with the browned side top. Omelettes should 
not be overdone. They may be varied to almost 
any amount. Delicate vegetables, such as boiled 
cauliflower, or herbs, or boiled chopped bam, may 
be beaten into the egg. 

Omelettes should be served on the table hot 

CELBRT. 

Beside its uses as an aooompanimeot to white 
fowls and for salads, is often dressed as asparagus, 
boiled, out into pieces of six or seven inches, and 
served on buttered toast It is also cut in 
pieces and stewed in butter, and a little pepper and 
salt added, and cream sauce poured over it just be¬ 
fore it is sent to the table. Celery and celery seed 
make a nice flavoring for light soups. 

CUTLERY. 

Steel should bo kept as dry as possible, yet dry 
fhrnace-heat often splits the handles. 

To remove rust, rub the knives well with mutton- 
suet or fowl's grease, and let it remain a day or two, 
when dry rub with unslacked lime finely powdered, 
or with emery. Clean cutlery with powdered Bris¬ 
tol brick on a board, rubbing with a cork wet occa¬ 
sionally In a vessel of soft water. Wipe dry with 
wash-leather, and dear with a dean knife-cloth. 
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FEMALE BEAUTY. 

Exercise is unquestionably one of the very beet 
means for the preservation of health; but its real 
importance is unknown, or but too lightly considered 
by the majority of females. Were they, however, to 
he made fully sensible of its extraordinary power in 
preserving the vigor of the body, in augmenting its 
oapability to resist disease, in promoting its sym¬ 
metrical development, in improving the freshness 
and brilliancy of the complexion, as well as its in¬ 
fluence In prolonging the charms of beauty to an ad¬ 
vanced age, they would shake off the prejudices by 
which they have been so long enthralled, and not 
voluntarily abandon means so completely within 
their power, and so simple, of enhancing all their 
physical perfections. One of the very best species 
of exercise to which a female oan have recourse, is 
walking. It is the one which most equally and 
effectually exercises every part It calls into action 
not only every limb, but every muscle, assisting and 
promoting the circulation of the blood throughout 
the whole body, and taking off from every organ 
that undue pressure and restraint to which all are 
subjected by a sedentary position, when long con¬ 
tinued. Riding on horseback is another useful as 
well as graoeful means of exercise, too muoh ne¬ 
glected by young females. Though we cannot say 
that a professed female oquestrian is exactly the 
woman we should most admire, yet we could wish to 
sec imparted to our young ladles some portion of a 
similar enthusiasm for active sports. A canter for a 
few miles is a most adrairgble promoter of beauty 
and of health. The oheeks, the eyes, the lips and 
every feature of the fair equestrian, when she dis¬ 
mounts, possess that fresh and sparkling grace 
which is one of the most important requisites in 
ffemale loveliness, and which can he imparted only 
by the purity of the blood and its brisk and equal 
circulation, which are produced by temperance and 
exorcise. 

FOB THB TEETH USD GUMS. 

Take four drachms of oamphor, one ounce of tinc¬ 
ture of myrrh, one ounce of tincture of bark, and 
one ounoe of rectified spirits of wine; mix them, and 
put thirty or forty drops hi a wine-glass of water. 
Pour a little of this upon your brush before you ap¬ 
ply it to the powder, and when the teeth are clean, 
wash the teeth, month, and gums with the remainder. 
It will, in ordinary cases, prevent toothache. 

EXCELLENT TOOTH POWDER. 

One table-spoonful of Peruvian bark to two spoon¬ 
fuls of pulverised charcoal, mixed to the consistency 
of paste with cologne or rose water, is decidedly the 
best dentifrice for the teeth and gums that we have 
ever used. This recipe is very simple, and like the 
generality of such things, is very good. 

BOSE WATER. 

Put roses into water, and add one or two drops 
only of vitriolic acid. The water assumes the color, 
and becomes impregnated with the flowers. 
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TO RB8TORE THE HAIR. 

When ill-health has removed it, care should he 
taken to keep the roots moist and free from scurf 
One of the simplest is olive oil, slightly scented, or 
pomatum, made of beef or mutton suet and fresh 
lard, with the marrow from the hones ; the latter la 
very efficacious. Onions rubbed on the scalp will 
stimulate the growth of the hair, but this is an un¬ 
pleasant application. Many of the scented oils ad¬ 
vertised give a fine gloss to the hair, but should he 
used with caution. Oil of walnut is much recom¬ 
mended for restoring the hair. 

TO PREVENT THE HAIR FALLING} OFF. 

Put one pound of unadulterated honey into a still, 
with three handfuls of the tendrils of grape-vine, 
and the same quantity of rosemary tops. Distill si 
cool and slowly as possible. The liquor may be al¬ 
lowed to drop till it tastes sour. 

REMOVING SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 

The only method of effectually removing super¬ 
fluous hair, is by means of small forceps made for 
the purpose. Only five or six should be removed 
at once, in the course of twenty-four hours, and 
those not dose together. The parts should after¬ 
wards be washed in spirits of wine. 

SALVE FOR THE LIPS. 

Melt together one ounce each of white wax and 
beef marrow, and three ounces of white pomatum; 
to these add a few bits of alkanet root, ^tied in a 
piece of muslin. 

FOR CHAPPED LIPS. 

Take two spoonfuls of clarified honey, with a 
few drops of lavender water, or any other move 
agreeable perfume. Mix, and anoint the lips fre¬ 
quently. 

JESSAMINE POMATUM. 

Molt a pound of fresh, sweet lard; skim it, and 
when cold, wash it three times with spring water. 
Free it from water, and spread it an inch thick on a 
plate$ strew it thickly with jessamine flowers. 

PERFUMED OILS. 

These are prepared by soaking cotton in fine dive 
oil, and spreading it in layers, over whieh such flow¬ 
ers as violets, jessamine, or roses, should be lightly 
strewn. The oil will thus imbibe the scent of the 
flowers, and should then be pressed from tho cotton, 
and, if necessary, filtered through flannel. Most of 
the French scented oils are made by this process. 

TO CURE FRECKLES. 

Muriate of ammonia 1 drachm, dissolved in spring 
water a pint, to which add 2 drachms of lavender 
water; apply with a sponge twice or thrice a day. 
Or the following : sweet cream 1 ox., new milk 8 os., 
juice of one lemon, brandy or cologne 1 os., alum 1 
os., sugar 1 drachm; boil and skim. This may he 
used as the preceding, and is an innocent and effi¬ 
cacious remedy. 
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ARRANGEMENT OF ORNAMENTAL TREES. 

Two or three trees of the mono tain ash, placed 
among the darker evergreens surrounding a dwelling, 
will afford a pleasing contrast in winter, by their 
brilliant soarlet berries. It is recommended that the 
decidnons trees should be plaoed within, though not 
wholly so, and be somewhat mixed with them, that 
there may be a natural gradation from one to the 
other—for which reason, also, some of the finer 
formed and most symmetrical or graceful evergreens 
should be occasionally placed in the inner parts of 
the grounds. The hemlock, balsam, fir, American 
arbor-vitse, white and black spruce, and Austrian 
pine, may be introduced and variously intermingled. 
Among the smaller evergreens that may be plaoed 
towards the inner side of the plantings, are the corn- 
mon juniper, the red cedar, the tree-box, ravin, etc. 
Of course, the whole appearance of the premises— 
both the ground and the dwolling—depends greatly 
upon the taste and skill displayed in this matter. It 
is as essential that the arrangement of ornamental 
trees around a garden spot and dwelling be properly 
attended to, as that flower plants be suitably inter* 
mingled, according to their height and color. 

A BEAUTIFUL AUTUMN FLOWER. 

The Chrysanthemum is a most beautiful autumn 
flower, which has been greatly improved of late by 
the production and importation of new varieties. 
Its culture is more simple than that of the dahlia, 
because the plants may be left in the ground during 
winter. The most common error ia the failure to 
divide the roots sufficiently in the spring. A single 
shoot or cutting, plaoed in a small pot and started 
in a hot bed, will wake the best show in the fall. 
Bntamall divisions of the plant, set single in theopen 
ground, and watered occasionally in dry weather, 
will do nearly as well. Some of them should be 
taken up in September, or before severe frosts occur, 
and they will bloom freely in the house for two 
months or more. 

BTAOINTBS. 

It is urged that water should not touch the bulbs 
of hyacinths, for the reason that if tbe plant is 
growing slowly, the organisable matter of the bulb 
is distended with fluid before it can decompose it, 
and so becomes putrid, when it communicates disease 
in all directions, by virtue of its contagious proper¬ 
ties. On the contrary, if the roots are active, and 
the leaves are beginning to grow, what water is 
taken up is immediately converted into some of the 
matter that hyacinths feed on. At any time, that is 
to say when the leaves are green, a lump of char¬ 
coal as large as an egg may be advantageously drop¬ 
ped into tbe water; it will prevent the water becom¬ 
ing putrid, and will, besides, act as a fertiliser. 
None of these precautions can, however, be of any 
avail unless the hyacinths are kept close to light 
continually, from the time when the leaves are first 
turned green. In this way, a healthy growth and 
vigorous head of floWers will be secured. 


NOVEL MODE OF PRODUCING PLANTS. 

It has been recently discovered that collodion 
may be made of great utility in produeing plants 
and shrubs from cuttings. On making the cutting, 
the varnish is applied to the part cut, which imme¬ 
diately becomes dosed, or, so to speak, heated, and 
the catting is then planted in the ordinary way. In 
an experiment with twenty-six cuttings of hot-house 
pi ants, to which collodion was applied, twenty-three 
struck root, whereas, out of the same number, to 
which it was not applied, only twelve succeeded. 
With plants kept in greenhouses, and in those in the 
open air, even more satisfactory results have been 
obtained; and also in grafting, the article has "been 
most advantageously employed. Collodion is made 
by dissolving cotton-powder in ether, and it then 
forms a varnish which sticks fast, dries quickly, is 
impermeable to water, and impenetrable to air. 

SEEDS IN HOT-BEDS. 

Some gardeners make their beds on the levd 
ground, but it is more judicious to make them in 
pits from eighteen inches to two foot deep; ia order 
to do this, the pits should be dug in the autumn, or 
a mass of manure may be deposited on the ground 
intended for the beds before the frosts set in, and 
good earth may be obtained from the pits without 
difficulty. After the frame has been properly set 
over the pit, and fastened, fresh animal manure 
should be spread regularly in the pH to the depth of 
twenty to twenty-fonr inches; If the manure be in 
a good heating condition, cover it six or eight inches 
deep with mould, then lay on the rushes, and pro¬ 
tect the bed from the inclemency of the weather. In 
two or three days, the rank steam will pass off; it 
will then be necessary to stir the mould before the 
seed be sown, to prevent the growth of young weeds 
that may be germinating; then sow the seed either 
in shallow drills, or broadcast. 

DIFFERENT COLORED FLOWERS. 

In tbe location of flowers, no slight regard should 
be bad to a proper diversity of colors. To diversify 
with the best effect, requires no little share of taste 
and of practice. To mingle properly the reds, pur¬ 
ples, whites, yellows and bines, with all their inter- 
blending shades, calls for an eye delicately sensitive 
to the effects of oolor, and for a hand that is patient 
to make repeated trials before the attainment of a 
final satisfactory result. It is of little eonsequenoe 
what be the color of the first flower in a row— 
whether purple, or blue, or red, or simply the green 
of leaves—the ohief object should be to produce a 
pleasing oontrast. It is well known that at particu¬ 
lar seasons of the year a monotony of oolor prevails, 
not only in the broad faoe of nature, but in the hues 
and shades of individual flowers. For instance, 
dull blues and purples are apt to be prevalent in 
July, and whites and yellows should then be sought 
and carefblly arranged to break the preponderance 
of tbe more numerous. On the other hand, bines 
and reds are less frequent in autumn, and should be 
i used to diversify the superabundant/allows. 
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OcroraB! Month of glorious sunsets, when one 
can sit in the retirement of a pavilion, and ponder 
over the lengthening shadows as they stretch across 
the fields, when 

M With russet tinges, 

Autumn’s doing brown.” 

How delightfully romantic and poetic, and senti¬ 
mentally inspired we ought to feel at the mere 
thought of the season. And so we might, if youth 
were eternal and business a matter of choice. But, 
somehow, the poetic fire dies into embers when the 
period of adolescence lap ses into that of maturity. 
It is not consonant with splendid moonlights, glo¬ 
rious sunsets, and sublime prospects, to have one's 
thoughts running on books and machinery, and the 
cost of living and the art of doing things. 

There was a time—ah! yes, there was, " once upon 
a time,” a happier era, before grim-visaged care 
claimed ns for his own, when wo could 

“ Hang over the leaning boat, 

And ponder the silver sea; 

For love was under the surface hid. 

And a spell of thoughts had we.” 

Ah ! what a time that was! We could die away 
in ecstaoy over the shimmer of moonbeams upon the 
waters—discern " i’ the mind’s eye” whole legions 
of mischievous fays riding upon the slant beams, 
dancing on the waters and playing hide and seek 
among the beetling cliffs. A beautiful prospect 
was to us a whole epic. Rainbows bent over the 
mad puddles. Treasures sparkled in every dirt 
heap. Every mangy oor wagged his tail romanti¬ 
cally. Not a cow lowed, but it was the music of na¬ 
ture. The frogs snored sublimely. We listened 
entranced to the song of tho mosquitoes until our 
face and hands were terribly peppered with their 
bites. Ah! well—one is not always so happy. That ( 
was in the time when everything was redolent 
of beauty to us—the time of love. And now— 
alack! 

“ Boor lovel dear love! the mourners say.” 

Did ever any body read a more delightfully ri¬ 
diculous book than "Rachel in America?” So 
utterly nonsensical, so witty, so perfect a caricature 
of a book of travels, so heels over head—any-how- 
ish ? one feels at the close almost like saying to the 
author, “ yon comical rogne, yon,” though he has 
been observing every thing American, high and low. 
For tho matter of that, we don't care a fig about his 
opinions, nor how many of his countrymen eome 
over to put forth exactly similar ones, provided al¬ 
ways, they are dished up in the refreshing style of 
Lean Beauvallet's "Rachel in America.” The 
reader who has not read the volume, perhaps 
would like to know the secret of its charm. We do 
not know that we oan explain it Bid you ever meet 
with a clover private correspondent, whose letters 
pleased every body, simply for their exuberance of 
spirit, reckless absurdity, exaggeration, and famili¬ 
arity ? Just aueh a writer is Lean Beauvallet He 
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I comes before you, so to speak, with hat, coat, vest, 
cravat, and collar off, a cigar in his month, and an 
I entire freedom from all restraint It is not rudeness, 
nor vulgarity—for it is all done with infinite grace 
and ease. Many an artist will labor for months, 
wearily, in perfecting a picture which will still be 
poor; while another, with a masterhand, will seize his 
brash in a moment and dash off a mere outline 
sketch of exquisite charm. As the stump oraton 
say, just so it is with Beauvallet He makes no pre¬ 
tensions to finish or correctness. All his ideas are 
caricatures. Every thing is distorted and exagger¬ 
ated in the most fantastic style, and that strange to 
say, is one of the charms of the book. Ono says, at 
every page, what a mass of nonsense, and yet reads 
irresistibly. Not even in the smallest detail does he 
pretend to accuracy. If a mosquito bites him, he is 
fairly eaten up, and driven distracted by them. One 
sleepless night is magnified into a whole month of 
them. When he would complain of tho extortionate 
charges of the New Tork cabmen, he tolls ns that 
the cab in which he rode from tho steamboat to the 
hotel, contained nine grown persons. Where they 
all sat, he docs not say. Nevertheless, it is all very 
amusing; and as we enjoy a good laugh, when¬ 
ever we ean, we feel exceedingly obliged to Monsieur 
Beauvallet for his eccentricities. 

Duriwo the month of September over eleven hun¬ 
dred newspapers, of all political complexions, have 
strongly urged the claims of " Graham” to fill the 
first place in the hearts of all lovers of good read¬ 
ing. " We are totally opposed to fusion! always 
have been, and always will be,” says one editor. 
"Better to sink with those we love, than swim with 
those we hate,” says another. " Baring a period of 
twentytfive years that we have edited this journal 
oar voice has always been loud and long in opposi¬ 
tion to fusion,” says a third. "What are toe to gain by 
fusion ?” asks a fourth; and so, we might go on and 
repeat the sentiments of nearly every editor in the 
country in relation to fusion—and we will guarantee 
that ninety-nine oat of every hundred is totally 
opposed to anything of the kind. Yet, by a strange 
revolution of public opinion, such as only occurs 
once in a life-time, the very editors who, a month 
ago, so strenuously opposed fusion, now as heartily 
advocate it as the only means of giving the people 
good, cheap, instrnotive and interesting reading, 
and with one unanimous voice recommend a fusion 
of all the old parties into one "grand party,” 
whose sole object shall be the diffusion of popu¬ 
lar knowledge among all classes of the people; and 
as the best means of aooomplishing this much derind 
object is to support a good monthly periodical—so 
they recommend to all ladies and gentlemen, who 
have the good of the country and their own happi¬ 
ness and pleasure at heart, to go to the nearest post 
office, provided with a letter containing these tails* 
manic words: " Messrs. Watsox A Co.: " Please 
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find inclosed three dollars, for which send a copy of 
. Graham’s Illustrated Magazine for one year. (Here 
insert name, residence, post office, county and State.) 

Or, if more convenient, the parties can fuse before 
going to the post office, in the following manner: 
Where two club together, only five dollars will be 
required to secure to each a copy of this excellent Ma¬ 
gazine for one year. Or if three join together, six dol¬ 
lars will secure thedesirod object; but still better if six 
join in the olub, then only ten dollars is needed, and 
so on, for any amount of copies. Now, dear readers, 
although not a prophet, nor the son of one, we pre¬ 
diet that by December next there will be but one 
party, and that th* party who will elect “ Graham," 
by at least one hundred thousand subscribers. Our 
march is onward 1 

Wn wish it to bb Distinct wr understood that we 
stand upon our dignity. If we are a Magazine, we 
see no reason why we should be styled “ Mag." It 
does not make it a bit less agreeable to tag on to it 
"Dear Mag," or "My Dear Mag," or "Very Dear 
Mag," nor »ny raeh humboggery. Wo object to the 
“M»g” If we had a wife named Margaret, and 
any fellow were to oall her "Mag," we'd knock him 
into the middle of next week in less than no time. 
“ Liz " is just about as bad, and as for " Moll" we 
feel pugnacious whenever we hear a lady addressed 
thus. " Lizzie," with a French touch is passable,^ 
but as for "Mollie" and "Maggie"—well, it don’t' 
matter just at present, as we have none of these 
names in our household. Think of the stately and 
high sounding Margaret contracted into the abomi¬ 
nable “ Mag," or the exquisitely beautiful Mary 
into " Moll," or the queenly Elizabeth into " Liz." 
We fency we can see, just now, in our mind’s eye, 
an elderly gentleman coming in from an obscure 
seat in a book parlor, to rebuke sternly, the presump¬ 
tuous young squirt who had called his daughter 
" Liz." " Young gentleman," quoth he, " my daugh¬ 
ter's name is Elizabeth, not Liz. If you cannot call 
her rightly, you had better call somewhere else." 
And we fancy we can see the aforesaid young squirt 
subsiding through a gimlet hole in the floor. 

As for the Frenohifying of names—it's fashion¬ 
able, we suppose, and that makes it all right. Bnt 
it's a good thing that it is confined to the ladies. 
J?or if by any chanoe we were to have a son, who 
were to be a good looking, graceful, well-to-do, 
agreeable sort of person—like his lather, and his 
name were to be John, and he were to go courting 
the girls, and some envious scamp were to call him 
Johnny, and he wore not to flog him on sight, we 
rather think we should feel a contempt for him for 
ever afterwards. But we have no John, and conse¬ 
quently, we shall not be subjected to that mortifi¬ 
cation. Lucky, isn't it ? 

It may be an eccentricity on our part, but we can¬ 
not join in the general praise of the French female 
dressing, and the general ridicule of American fe¬ 
male dress. Admitting that the taste of the Frenoh 
women is all that it is described (though really, we 
never yet have seen a French woman in the United 
8tales, who was even tolerably dressed, and we have 


seen numbers of them abominably done up,) how 
does it happen that the Americans who copy the 
Paris fashions almost literally, never can entitle 
themselves to the poor oompliment of dressing as 
well as those whom they copy after ? So it is. The 
same identical style of dress, in the same stuffs and 
colon, will be pronounced beautiful on a French 
woman, while on an American it will be only toler¬ 
able. Can it be the making of the dress—more than 
half of our dressmakers are French. In the fash¬ 
ionable circles of New York, Philadelphia and Bos¬ 
ton, some ladies of great wealth have their dresses 
all made in Paris, and yet these same dresses are 
ridiculed by the ignorant herd who reiterate the cant 
about the bad taste of Americans in dress. Our 
ladies very generally take the Magazines and news¬ 
papers which give them any information on the sub¬ 
ject. They patronize French goods, and French 
dressmakers, follow French fashions implicitly; but 
somehow, the cant about ill dressing is as general as 
ever. Who can explain ? 

Thb Bor op thb Times.— Wo like an active boy 
—one who has the impulse of the age—of the steam¬ 
boat in him. A lazy, plodding, snail-paced chap 
might have got along in the world fifty years ago, 
but he don't do for these times. Wo live in au age 
of quick ideas. Men think quick, eat, sleep, court, 
marry and die quick—and slow coaches are not 
tolerated. " Go ahead, if you burst your boiler!” is 
tbo motto of every one—and he succeeds the best 
Who has the most of " do or die " in him. Strive, 
boys, to eatch the spirit of tho times; bo up and 
dressed always, not gaping and rubbing your eyes 
as if you were half asleep—but bo wide awake for 
whatever may turn up, and you will bo somebody 
before you die. Think, plan, reflect as much as you 
please before you act, but think quickly closely, and 
when you have fixed your eye upon an object, spring 
fbr the mark at once. Bntabove all things be honest. 
If you intend to be an artist, carve it in the wood, 
chisel it in the marble—if a merchant writ© it in 
your ledger. Let honesty be your guiding star. 

Echo Answering.—" What must be done to con¬ 
duct a Magazine right?"—"Write." " What is neces¬ 
sary for a former to assist him "system." " What 

would give a blind man tbe greatest delight?"— 
" Light." " What's the best council given by a 
justice of the peace ?”—" Peace." " Who commits 
the greatest abominations ?"—" Nations." " What 
cry is tho greatest torrifier ?"—" Fire." 

Thb Exult Wbahinq op Children is a subject 
that should receive attention from every mother. 
The propriety of weaning is utterly a matter of 
health. So notorious is the feebleness of full one 
half of our American women, that we do most em¬ 
phatically believe that if every mother in America 
were obliged to wean her child at two months of 
age, and feed it on cow-milk, the chances of escap¬ 
ing death from the summer-complaint of infancy, 
and its great competitor in the destruction of life, 
dropsy, or congestion of the brain, would decrease 
n an immense ratio. A child dependent on its 
mother for nourishment, has double the chances of 
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falling sick which an adult has, or even an older 
ohild; for not onlj are its organa more delicate and 
therefore more liable to disease, bnt it ia at the 
merer of ita parents* imprudences in dietj nay, in all 
things. If the mother is overheated, if she is fret¬ 
ted or vexed, if she herself is ailing, or if she com¬ 
mits excesses in eating or drinking, the ohild, in¬ 
stead of imbibing healthy nourishment, takes in 
poison. Yet thousands of the thoughtless, ignorant,, 
or selfish parents thus imperil the lives of their in¬ 
fants continually. Many mothers, without being 
aware of what they are doing, many even who are 
reckless for the time of the danger, are in this way 
the remote causes of the sickness, and often of the 
doath of their offspring. Mothers not entirely 
healthy and free from a bad and fretfttl temper, are 
not fit to nourish a healthy child, but should bring 
it up on cow*s milk, diluted with one third of pure 
water. This will give it a better constitution and a 
better temper ; and from an observation of twenty- 
five years, remarks an eminent physician, we sacredly 
believe it would diminish infantile diseases one-half. 

Cleanliness should be among the earliest and 
most imperative of our teachings to our children ; 
not external cleanliness, but that which is most pro¬ 
motive of health—cleanliness of the skin and the gar¬ 
ments which are nearest to it. With what contempt 
would we look on the best dressed and handsomest 
person on the street, if we could know that the feet 
had not been washed for a week, nor the inner gar¬ 
ments for a month; and yet it is undeniable that 
many persons are satisfied that the outer garment 
should be unoxceptionably clean j if that be whole 
and without a rent, it matters not how soiled and 
tattered those out of sight are. Lot mothers espe¬ 
cially charge it upon their daughters from earliest 
life, that it is actually as discreditable to have a 
hole in the stocking as in the silk dress; that a 
splotch or stain, or grease spot on an inner garment, 
is not less unpardonable than if found on a shawl 
or cloak, or bonnet Let every mother feel that 
spotless cleanliness of person, and purity of mind, 
are absolutely inseparable. 

The new publishers of 44 Graham’s Illustrated 
Magazine,” are winning golden opinions from the 
public .—The Morgan Oasetts. 

44 Of all the ills that flesh is heir to** consump¬ 
tion is the most prevalent—and yet not a day passes 
that some genius, who has the welfare of mankind 
at heart and an eye to the dollars, does not offer 
some certain and speedy remedy, which, if taken as 
directed, will be sure to eradicate the disease in less 
than no time. On the contrary, many doctors of 
high repute venture to say that consumption is in¬ 
curable. Be that as it may, we lay before our read¬ 
ers the very latest cure, which is nothing less than 
“Duck Shooting.** We find it recorded in the 
Scalpel, a medical work published in New York. 

44 The patient was a perfect picture of consumption. 

I saw him in consultation with a gentleman of the 
highest station in the medical profession, and we | 
both agreed there was nothing to be done. This 1 


opinion was communicated to the patient’s friends, 
and he was advised to return to the country. In 
abouteigfateen months afterwards, a tall and healthj- 
looking man, weighing at least twelve stone, entered 
my study with a very comical expression of cotm- 
tenanoe: 4 You don’t know me. Doctor,* he said. I 
apologised, pleading an inaptitude that belongs to 
me for recollecting faces. 4 I am,' he said, 4 the per¬ 
son whom you and Dr.-sent home to die last 

year. I am quite well, and I thought 1 would eome 
and show myself to you.' I examined him with 
great interest, and found every sign of disease had 
disappeared. 4 Tell me,* said 1, 4 what have you been 
doing?* 4 OhP he replied, 4 1 found out from the 
mistress what your opinion was, and I thought as I 
was to die I might as well epjoy myself while I 
lasted, and so I just went back to my old ways.* 
4 What was your old system of living?* said I. 
4 Nothing particular,* he said, 4 1 just took what was 
going.* 4 Did you take wine V 4 Not a drop,* ho 
replied, 4 but I had my glass of punch as usual.* 
4 Did you over take more than one tumbler V 4 In¬ 
deed I often did. 4 How many: three or four?' 4 Ay, 
and more than that—I seldom went to bed under 
seven !* 4 What was your exercise V 4 Shooting,' 
he said, 4 every day that I could go out.' 4 And 
what kind of shooting Y 4 Oh ! I would not give a 
•farthing for any shooting but the one.* 4 What is 
that V 4 Duck shooting.' 4 But you must have often 
wetted your feet' 4 1 was not very particular about 
my feet, for I had to stand up to my hips in the 
Shannon for four or five hours of a winter’s day fol¬ 
lowing the birds.* So, gentlemen, this patient spent 
his day standing in the river, and went to bed after 
drinking seven tumblers of punch every night; and 
if ever a man had recovered from consumption, ho 
had done so when I saw him on that occasion, and 
his recovery may be fairly attributed to the tonic 
and undepreseing treatment which be adopted for 
himself, and which his system so much required, to 
enable him to throw off the disease." 

That editors are men of discernment everybody 
knows that knows anything, and what they say may 
be relied on, except, as a matter of course, when 
they talk politics. In proof of this we have only 
to quote the following notice of 44 Graham ** from 
the “Tribune and Telegraph,** Kenosha, Wisconsin, 
to show our readers what a capital fellow presides 
over the destinies of that first class journal. “Among 
the periodicals that find their way to onr table, there 
are few that meet a warmer welcome than 44 Graham’s 
Illustrated Magazine.*’ The August No. sustains, in 
every respect, the promise of the new publishers, 
when they took it in charge. It has never presented 
a more satisfactory list of contents, or possessed 
more of the elements of popularity than it does 
now. Its literary matter is from the best talent of 
the country. The steel Engravings, colored Fash¬ 
ion plates, and Dlustrations, are each in the highest 
style of the art If we were in the habit of giving 
advice, we should say to those in want of a capital 
Magazine, subscribe at once for “ Graham.** Terms, 
single copy per year, $3; 2 copies $5; 6 copies, $10. 
Address Watson A Co., Philadelphia. 
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An institution for the encouragement of Ameri¬ 
can authors ought to be established. As a primary 
necessity of its continued existence, it should have 
an inexhaustible fond of capital Without that, it 
could not succeed. It should publish erery thing 
offered it by aspiring genius—of course, every au¬ 
thor must be a genius—in his own estimation. No 
alterations should be made in the manuscript. No 
bad grammar must be corrected; no redundancies 
purged away; no faults of expression amended. All 
such things aro “flat burglary/' in a literary sense. 
If the authors all write treatises on the art of ex¬ 
tracting soft-soap out of newspapers, they must all 
have their productions published at the same time. 
No writer must be refused his own price for his 
works, no matter what that price may be. An insti¬ 
tution, conducted on these principles, would be satis¬ 
factory to tho authorial fraternity, however it might 
be to the public. 

The editor of the Dally Transcript, published at 
Portsmouth, Norfolk County, Virginia, Is not per¬ 
sonally known to us, but we venture to say he be¬ 
longs to one of the F. F. V. Who else oould say so 
much in so short a space. Hear him:— 

Graham's Magazine.— The August number of 
this favorite magazine has been on our table for 
Several days, laden with its usual variety of original 
prose and poetical productions, from the pens of 
some of the best talent in the country. The variety 
which Graham maintains is a capital feature in his 
magazine—it gives articles on literature, fashion, 
science, art, historical tales, legends, romances, 
sketches of travel, etc.,—indeed something to please 
all tastes and ages. Send in your cash and your 
names. 

Oa ! for a subject, as the doctors in the medical 
college say. It is not every slave of the pen who 
can find his subjeot to dissect. Wo have known 
many a newspaper editor sit and scratch his head 
and bite his pen, and walk restlessly, and swear a 
bit (editors do swear, " odds bodikins,” and “ darn 
it,” and suoh ripping.) We had a great deal to say, 
when we sat down to write. But we have been in¬ 
terrupted so often, by calls of all sorts, that our ideas 
have gone a wool gathering. If we find out any of 
them before we get to the end of this chapter, reader, 
well let you know. Oh! ah! yes, now we have one 
of them, and- 

Our literary friends have laid ns under great obr 
ligations by their profuse favors. We have all our 
drawers fall, and our pigeon holes running over, and 
our head full, too, with reading them. Bnt in the 
midst of all these bundles, neatly tied up with red 
tape, or clasped by India rubber, we cannot, one time 
in ten, find anything of the kind we want Nearly 
all the articles we reoeive are exoellent—we find no 
fault on that score. But they are similar to the 
houses in Philadelphia, as seen by a certain French¬ 
man—“ too muoh alike.” We search in vain in all 
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the piles of literature about ns, for the requisite 
variety. Too little attention is paid to style. Au¬ 
thors go to work to write a story in as sober a way 
as they would if they were writing an account of a 
business tour. A good plot, often proves a dead fail¬ 
ure in the hands of a prosy writer. There is much 
1 in dress in literature, as in the every day world. 
Magazine articles should not be done in as grave a 
manner as a history or a treatise, for as the length 
of them, must necessarily be limited, a great deal of 
spirit should be condensed in a small spaoe. Let our 
story writers take a word of advice. They had 
much better begin in the middle of their stories, 
than to labor through a long dull introduction. 

Now, good brethren, and tutren too, of the pen, 
if you must write, and must needs send your pro¬ 
ductions to Graham, try and send us a few less love 
stories, and a few more of something else. 

For instance, rating the number of you at about 
soven hundred, which Is not far wide of the mark, 
suppose we set apart one hundred for writing love 
stories, one hundred for moral tales, one hundred far 
sketches of travel, hunting, natural history, geogra¬ 
phy, etc., one hundred for sea stories, tales of mur¬ 
der, rovonge, etc., one hundred for biographies, and 
the rest divide themselves out miscellaneously on 
ballads, historical romances, revolutionary stories, 
tales of tho terrible, mysterious, supernatural, criti¬ 
cisms on literature and art, stories of ohivalry and 
the crusades, fairy tales, humorous yarns, etc. We 
have an editor who can write all these things with 
wonderfal ease and rapidity—a personage from Shef¬ 
field, and like us of the plural number, named Scis¬ 
sors. But we don't care to patronize his productions. 

| The Governess, by Helen Lewis, will appear in 
an early number. 

Allen. —We are not in want of an epio poem of 
two hundred and sixty odd lines. 

" The Bungalow Ball, a Sketch of Connecticut 
Life, by Jeremy Loud,” will be published in the No¬ 
vember number. 

"To A Dying Sister,” by Invisia, of Royal ton, 
Yt, is accepted. We must deoline giving our 
opinion as to tbe capability of any one to beeome a 
good writer. The man of talent must feel the im¬ 
mortal spark burning within him, and know by in¬ 
spiration what he can do. Those who give the most 
promise oftenest prove the worst failures, while those 
from whom nothing is expected, astonish everybody. 

" Rough Hewn ” asks us in so friendly a tone far 
a criticism of his verses on Laurel Hill Cemetery, 
that we know not how to refase, and yet we have 
not spaee to spare for it at this moment. If he 
wishes, we will take up his verses in our next num¬ 
ber, publish them in fall, and point out in detail 
our ideas as to their defective structure. 
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Josephine to Napoleon —The writer of this 
should revise and improve it. In poetry the ex¬ 
pressions should be lofty, and all tame and eommen 
plaoe phrases should be avoided. The rythme is 
in many places very labored and harsh, and there 
are grammatical and other inaoouracie*. To publish 
the piece in its present shape would do no credit to 
the writer. 

"Nature's Teachings” —The author of this de¬ 
sired it to appear in our September number, which 
was all prepared before the piece came to hand. 
The matter for the the present number was also laid 
out. This is a fast age, friend, and as you live away 
down east in the Yankee State of Maine, you ought to 
know it. The piece is accepted and will appear soon. 

"To T. Apolboh” is accepted. We are not 
partial to the publication of such occasional verses 
addressed to particular persons but this effort has 
merit, and the ideas are beautiful. Apoleon’s reply is 
not so felicitous. 

A Staggerer. —There is thought to be a dearth 
of fresh literary talent in the field just now; but if 
any doubter could be the editor of a Magasine for a 
month or two, this illusion would speedily bo dis¬ 
pelled. Here right at our hand, for instance, is a 
valentine in fourteen hundred lines, the verse jingling 
along so pleasantly that we could fall asleep and 
wake up and fall asleep again any number of times 
over it without the slightest iDconvenienoe. It is a 
great pity that Graham's Magazine is so limited in 
capacity, or we might make it a perfect museum of 
" the curiosities of literature.” We have commenced 
the mummification of some of these specimens. 

"The Poor Scholar” and "Black Milly” 
remind us of a dictionary thrown into "pi,” being 
nothing but a jumble of words without beginning, 
middle, or ending. We have seldom or ever reoeived 
two articles with less merit. 

A. W. EL—Thirty lines of doggerel verse will not 
pay for a year's subscription to " Graham,” but 
three dollars will. 

H. New York.—Graham's Magazine is the oldest 
periodical of its class now published in the United 
States. It was established in 1827; thirty years 
ago. Twelve hundred dollars were paid for one 
story alone, published in this Magazine. Bayard 
Taylor, Hon. Judge Conrad, Joseph R. Chandler, 
and George R. Graham, were at one time the editors 
of this periodical. 

Subscribers for " Graham ” through the Cosmo¬ 
politan Art Association, who do not reoeive the 
Magazine regularly, will please notify C. L. Derby, 
the Secretary of the Association, Sandusky, Ohio. 

Patteres for Collars, neatly stamped on fine 
muslin, toady for working, can be bought in this 
city at prices varying from fifteen to thirty cents, 
which, when worked, readily sell for ten dollars. No 


lady who wears a oollar but should be able to work 
one herself, and being able, no lady should be with¬ 
out one worked by herself, "What a pretty piece 
of needlework,” remarked a gentlemen to a lady the 
other evening, In our hearing. " Do you think so ? 
I have employed my leisure time on it for the last 
six weeks. It is just finished.” Maybe that lady 
did'nt rise in our estimation. 

Lutes addressed to Napoleon at St Helena, by a 
young poetess of Jive years of age, we will try and 
find room for in our next, as a specimen of what the 
rising generation can do in the way of poetry. The 
fair young poetess says if we cannot publish her 
lines in " Graham ” we may tell them to any other 
respectable publisher and keep the money, if we will 
send our Magasine to her address for one year. That 
girl possesses one requisite for an authoress. 

Coseopolitae Art Journal. —This periodical, 
commenced in July of the present year, is issued 
quarterly in quarto form, printed on fine white 
paper, oontaining artistic news and items of interest 
concerning the movements of the Cosmopolitan Art 
Association. The latter is doing much to diffuse a 
correct taste for the fine arts throughout the interior 
of the country. 

We hate not space at present to notice in detail 
the various articles declined. We shall do so at 
length in our next number. 

Our proposal to get up a Graham party, to take 
charge of all the odds and ends of publio patronage, 
is well received by the press of the interior. Gra¬ 
ham dubs are becoming all the rage. We have en¬ 
gaged a select assortment of stump orators for the can¬ 
vass, who will take occasion to visit the people in their 
homes, and dilate upon the excellencies, virtues, 
merits, recommendations, beauties, interest, costli¬ 
ness, etc., of Graham. We intend to give an " office” 
to every one of our constituents. Not that we would 
bribe any one for his or her suffrage—we soorn the 
imputation—but only as a sort of inducement. 

For the Ladies. —An English invention which 
reflects the back of the head on the toilet glass as 
perfectly as the face, will, no doubt, be hailed as a 
great achievement by the ladies, as the back of the 
hair can thus be arranged with the greatest ease and 
precision. This invention, called " Le Mirror face 
et unique,” consists simply of a brass telescoplo rod 
attached to the top of an ordinary toilet glass, with 
a circular mirror suspended from it When drawn 
out, the back of the head Is reflected from the mirror 
on the toilet glass simultaneously with the face— 
a great acquisition in the difficult operation of head 
dressing. When not required, the circular mirror is 
easily placed out of the way, so as not to interfere 
with the ordinary use of the glass. 

Cbcelh Vahnier, a Tale of Woman's Trials, by 
Helen Maria Arian. This is a story of great in¬ 
terest and very well written. It will be published 
in the November number. 
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TAKEN AT BANDOM. 


TH« ORAT-BBABD’S BEDS. 

This is the title of a somewhat pretentious poetlo 
effort by H. H. B. Judging bj the use of quaint 
terms and classic al allusions, and trite explanations, 
we take the author to be a collegian scarcely emerged 
from his books. In the eyes of our teetotal friends 
the Gray-Beard's Rede will be found to bear a ques¬ 
tionable moral, for while it tells men to abstain from 
drunkenness, it plainly Justifies the use of liquors 
moderately. This is a question we do not wish to 
discuss, but as it is rather amusing than otherwise 
to find it gravely put into verse, and a gray old 
hrnrnit evoked to labor through several stanzas with 
*uch things, we here subjoin H. H. B.'s effort: 

THE GRAY-BEARD'S REDE, 
rr el s. b. 

WbOom, ere yet the toge of white 
Had girt me with Its folds, 

I walked within a forert old 
To pluck me marigolds: 

A maund of maiden marigolds, 

Sweet myrtle, moeeee gray. 

Wild vervine, wispe of Eglantine, 

And blowing bode of bey. 

It so befell, that to a dell, 

Where chastened darkness clung, 

My footsteps turned, the while my heart 
The “ 0 Venite * sung. 

Within the dell that rills the wold, 

I saw beside a well 
An aged man, and in his hand 
Were sprigs of asphodel. 

“Go cool thy Ups and blesa His gift, 

Then give me patient heed. 

And seat thee on this grassy couch. 

To hear an old man's reds. 

These flow’rs of fete were plucked for me, 

For thee the laurels bloom. 

The lesson taught with blessings fraught, 

I go to meet my doom.’* 

Meanwhile foil fledged for foirer fields, 

His form so ftatly grew, 

I looked to see beneath the veil 
An angel fluttYing through. 

And this his lore—" Abstain, eudura, 

These words I charge on thee, 

Thy guidons in the strife of life, 

0 let them ever be. 

“When Psyche's child shall beck thee on 
To share her flowing bowl, 

’Tls right to sip and taste the sweets, 

They will not sofl thy soul. 

For all the goodly gifts of God, 

Man’s heart wer* mads to cheer, „ 

If reft of these, so drear the way, 

Life's load ’twere hard to bear. 

“ But when unlawful pleasure rfin ge 
With kisses round thy neck. 

And rings thee in her winning arms, 

But Uttle racks thy wreck. 

Abstain, abstain I tls deadly strain, 

Quick seek the Holy Gray la, 

Fly! 'tit fer life, thy soul's at stake, 

Clasp close the altar-rail. 

“ From loathsome sin, coarse, gran, and mint. 

Thou need’st not seek deform^ h 


The grlseUed features, gorgon-head, 

Will shock thy attic sense, 
let when to angel guise, the fiend ’ 

Would lure thee to his lair, 

Bsfeain thy steps—abstain, abstain! 

And drink not dark despair. 

“ Whsns’er thy conscience shrinks in paln,| 

With conscious shame-abstain! 

Thy glory’s claim, nntalnt with stain, 

Rich gain. If thou abstain.’* 

I ysarned to love that gray-haired man, 

A nd clasp’d his trembling knees , 

The free, the scene! sure oft I’d seen 
Carved on some fended friece. 

Again his precious pearls he straws, 
u When God flung wide the door 
Of Heaven to man, and sped to earth, 

[ He came but to endure. 

All flesh that’s flushed with Adam’s blood, 

Must sure the ban endure, 

By sorrow fined, It must sublime, 

Ire we can hope to soar. 

* And some when bid the beaker lift. 

And quaff the draught of blight, 

Will spurn the boon, contend with doom. 

E’en with the Godhead fight. 

But thou look up, accept the cup 
On loyal, reverent knee. 

His grace Implore with frith endure, 

And drain the venomed lees. 

u Endure the rack, though heaven be 
The earth beneath thee quake, 

Though Jealous rivals round thee smile, 

Thy body at the stake 1 
While fetthless friends will fain rqjolce 
To see thy fortunes wane, 

The more endure, serene, supreme, 

Nor let them dream thy pain. 

“ And stfll endure, though round thee roar 
Fell fiends thy frith to fright, 

When God deems right, one flash of light 
Shall fores thy foes to flight 
Endure, endure, like Hi«n endure, 

Who bore thy nature’s stain: 

Though flesh may shrink, 01 soul, be bold. 

Thy pain Is glorious gain. 

“ These words my breath exhausts to spaak, 

Seal deeply on thy heart, 

The sands are run, my work all done, 

Tls meet that we should part" 

Ho roee and kissed me on the oheek. 

His palms upon my head; 

Then vanished in the queaehy dell— 

Ere long I kissed the deed I 

Pdrhnps it Is hardly worth while to criticise thif 
production, but nevertheless a few remarks may be 
nseftil to our poetising friends. The first verse con¬ 
tains no less than three words which are not likely 
to be understood by the miscellaneous reader. These 
are toge, maund, and vervine. There are some 
persons who admire such oddities. We do not. 
Terse which has its recommendations only in out-of- 
tbe way words is not worth much. The reader does 
not like to stop to refer to explanations, and 
he does, not one in ten would be likely to understand 
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these words. Again : H. H. B. has a singular pro¬ 
pensity to alliteration. In the first verse we have 
“To pluck me maiden marigolds, 

A maund of maiden marigolds. 

Sweet myrtle, mosses grey. 

while the last line has 

“ Blowing buds of fcay.” 

Still further on the thing grows worse, for we hare 
“ Meanwhile fall fledged for filter fields, 

His farm so featly grew,” 

And “Goodly gifts of God,” “Drink not dark despair,” etc. 
A fault of the same tendency is tho continual re¬ 
currence of similar sounds. In the first stansa 
there are four successive lines ending with old or 
olds. This might be overlooked in a good poem, 
but when we meet “ little recks thy wreck/' and 
worse than all, the following: 

“ Whene'er thy conscience shrinks in pain. 

With conscious shame, abstain 1 
Thy glory's claim untaint with stain, 
filch gain if thou abstain.” 

Tho thing is past toleration. Our friend “ H. H. B.” 
must tell his grey-beard to study a little more. 

the -two monitors. 

This piece of verse has point and spirit, but is not 
fully worked out Thore is an air of incompleteness 
ab Dut it The rhythm, too, is rough, bat the effort is 
promising. 

THE TWO MONITORS. 

The one without and the other within, 

Two monitors in the eilenoe and din, 

In the winter’s oold and the summer’s heat, 

Bach one with Its own peculiar beat 
Told the same tale to a gay young man, 

As bis moments to pleasure uselessly ran; 

One telling with mufflod beat and low, 

That time was passing in endless flow; 

The other ceaselessly saying “ tick! tick I 
Young man t thy moments are passing quick I” 

One oavern’d deep in a bony den, 

With a heavy tread as of mailed men; 

The other golden and richly sot, 

Lying close above it, and ever yet, 

In the silence and dfh, In the cold and heat 
Bach spoke in Its own peculiar- beat: 

One telling, with muffled beat and low, 

That time was passing in endless flow; 

The other ceaselessly saying “ tick! tick! 

Young man 1 thy momenta are passing quick I” 

He often gated on the golden flioe, 

Where the moments in silence their circuit traoe; 
And be heard them toll, as a solemn boll, 

The passing moment's fnneral knell; 

As the monitors both kept beating away, 

And speaking to him whether grave or gay: 

One telling with muffled beat and low, 

That time was passing in endless flow; 

The other ceaselessly saying “tick! tick! 

Young man I thy moments are passing quick I” 

Though thus Eternity spoke through Time, 

With a solemn and ever-eounding chime, 

Though the golden fkce still silently told 
Its solemn tale as it bad of old. 

As though the finger of God should trass 
The flight of Time as it passed o’er the fltes; 

Yet his eye was heavy, and dull his ear, 

Nor paused the young maa in his gay career. 

But like thousands before him lived and died, 

With the monitors beating dose at his side I 


Perhaps the yonng man mistook the voioe of ths 
monitor which kept saying “Tick! Tick V* A great 
many do, and so go on “tick ” altogether, until they 
come to the settlement of that last great debt of all, 
which must be paid on demand, and for the satis¬ 
faction of which the best credit in the world is un¬ 
available. 

woman’* influence. 

This is called a sketch. We give it as a specimen 
of many things we receive: 

WOMAN'S INFLUENCE. 

A SKETCH. 

Home —dear home—if I could only die there, 
murmured the invalid wife—as she turned her eyes 
wearily to the dark brick buildings which fronted 
her window. That country home where had fled 
the pleasant years of her early married life, when 
the smile of her baby boy had first awakened in her 
heart gratitude to God; that home where each spin 
of grass and each blushing flower told of the time 
when she had thought life one gay dream, ever to be 
brightened by the companionship of him whom she 
called husband ; hut the gentlo generous lover had 
now beeome the toiling slave of ambition, and 
seldom he sought that chamber whose drawn curtains 
and hushed breath told of tho destroyer's tread. 

“ Hush mammy, walk easy, mama ia Bleep so nice,” 
said little Freddy to tho old nurse. Softly, very 
softly crept in the old woman to gaze upon that form 
she had loved and caressed from its earliest infancy. 
“Yes,” she muttered, “Massa Walter's child most 
gone, hut I’ll watch her to the last; she's most angel 
now.” Suddenly the invalid awakened and asked for 
Mr. Wilmer—the husband came, and even his own 
strong heart was bowed as he saw the labored 
breathing of her who had ever been to him all tender¬ 
ness and love. “How is my darling, this morning?” 
he asked, as she extended her cold wasted hand. 

“ Weak, very weak, hut Fve just been dreaming ef 
Milwood, and even the dream makes me better, have 
yon any objection to my going there this evening? 
the doctor thinks I could stand the ride, and the 
train you know goes out at such a pleasant time.” 

“ Yes, but my love I should feel so uneasy: how¬ 
ever you may go this evening, and I'll be out in the 
morning.” The arrangement was made, and the hus¬ 
band bent down to kiss the fair brow of the sufferer, 
then remembering the thick massive volumes which 
still awaited him, crept softly from the chamber. 

He has gone, and the recording angel registers in 
heaven the prayer of this invalid wife, a prayer 
glowing with gratitude for this new merey, that she 
was going to die at that old country home. Full 
well she knows the “ sands of life ” are nearly spent, 
earth has lost its attractiveness, save that maternal 
solicitude still clings to her only child. Oh! God, be 
near my boy in trial, and claim him fbr thine own, 
she faintly prays. Slowly rose a little head from 
the bed upon whioh it had been buried to gaze upon 
the mother's form; and months, years, nay, eternity 
itself shall never obliterate from that young heart 
the holy expression of that emaciated face. 

Amid the accumulated learning of ages sat the 
student, hut his eloquent eye rested not upon the 
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gage before him. Listless sad weary, he s e ed ed 
erso of study, the idol of his soul. Impatiently 
tossing his hook from him, he exclaimed, “ hew ner¬ 
vous I sm, my^oor wife’s kiss still burns upon my 
lips, sad even mow I feel the eoldelssp of .her weeted 
hand. But away with this weakness; to-night I 
must advocate the cause of this great political party, 
and surely amid' the applause of thousands this 
fearful foreboding will leave me.” Erring, ambitious 
mem, how vain are thy reckonings; the prayers *ef 
a dying wife even now are answered—as God’s hand 
is stretched forth to show you the vanity and folly 
of all earthly fame, for the shadow of coming sorrow 
shall haunt yon amid the frenzied plaudits of the 
gopulaoe, and ohase from your he&it all the glory 
and pleasure of that triumphant hour. 

Early dawn found the anxious husband npom the 
threshold of his country seat. Ail was hushed and 
dark, save the pole lamp’s glimmer from his onoe 
bridal chamber. Hastily he passed onto that room, 
hot no voioe, no smile awaited him; for there, 
wrapped in the habiliments of the grave, lay the 
wife of tus early manhood. Yes, she had gone, all 
her gentleness and love were lost to him forever! 
O! what & crushing weight fell open that husband’s 
heart, how darkly desolate seemed his Arturo life. 

Most fearftil are tho footprints of death, how does 
his awful presence pervade the very atmosphere and 
continually murmur, u dust to dost, ashes to ashes,” 
and yet it should not be thus, for often from the 
grave of one many spring up—the glory and immor¬ 
tality <of many. 

Tho stately marble monument may be ail that re¬ 
mains visible to the human eye, but the holy influence 
of a Christian spirit must be immortal, and the 
golden fruit of piety must dwell upon earth long 
after the body has mouldered away. Bo whenTred- 
erick Wilmer stood forth upon the world’s broad 
arena, to baffle with vice and stem its mighty cur¬ 
rent, trusting solely in the strength of Jehovah’s 
great arm. Then his mother’s dying prayer ever j 
rung upon his heart, and his future life loudly pro¬ 
claimed that noble truth: “ The effeotual fervent 
prayer of the righteous availeth much.” 

Now, the title of this sketch does not agree with 
the text It shows in no possible manner anything 
of "Woman’s Influence.” .Just fancy a good angel 
of a wife prostrate in her last illness, and her husband 
leaving her in that condition to go and make a stump 
speech at a political gathering! Bah i it should be 
styled “ The Politician’s Mania,” and have a para¬ 
graph at tho epd saying, that the indignant neighbors 
of this wretch, on learning of his heartless aot, gave 
him acoat of tar and feathers. “Woman’s Influeaee” 
Indeed. No true wouuabever sent her husband from 
her deathbed to preach politics to a mob of brandy 
drinkers. 

Eats Moxtaum sends us two short pieces, one 
with rhyme and the -other without The former is 
bad—very bad. It pains us to the heart to say 
It tweet Kate, but we oannot help it And lest 
wo might be thought of doing an ungallant pieee 
of injustice to so fair n lacty, we sntyoin your 
verses j— 


■——--r- 

FADED FLOWERS. 
bt un woman. 

Bow keenly they recall to me 
Hours that-are pest and gone, 

XX which alone In memory 
Their beauty has not flown. 

Tided tokens of the past 
Their frtgranee has net gone; 

*Tis true their faabneee could not last 
But their beauty has not flown. 

It is with him who gave me these, 

Freshness from hte cheek has gone, 

All passed, like the summer leaves, 

But their beauty has not flown. 

As transient beauty takes Its flight 
Like fragile flowerets lone'; 

Our souls are ever bright 
Their beauty has not flown. 

We like the recurrence of sweet sounds, and it H 
a happy triok of rhymesters which sometimes re¬ 
peats the same good line or two at every verse. 
But good Kate, dear Kate, sweet Kate, your verses 
contain tho quintessence of nothing done up in 
small parcels, and the repetition is dismal. Happily 
the other pieee by Kate is in prose, and breathes so 
loveable a spirit as to make amends for Faded 
Flowers. Here it is: 

MY OLD HOME. 

BT KATK KOHTAGJnC. 

I have visited the dear old homestead that shel¬ 
tered me in my ehildhood days from the world’s 
storms. There It stands with its roof so low and 
ungainly, and the verdant woof of the maple still 
hangs heavily over Has of yore. The bread branches 
of the apple trees still easts their shade upon the 
door, and the sun-Hght steals through them and 
fells warm upon the floor. 

While I stood thus gazing around me, bright 
visions of the past came erowding swiftly o’er my 
spirit, and then faded away as feat, for when 1 think 
sff glowing prospects in happy days of the fature, 
the tears I shed when leaving our old home, I half 
forgot them. 

Andmow as evwting-easts Us heavy mantle upor 
fee world, leaving memory’s banner broad, brighr 
and unfurled, I trace the wood-path through glads 
and flower-gemmed dale with joy, wherever music 
soft and 'dreamy echoed thro’ the fountain rill, I 
wandered as of old, down the grassy hill-side, cul¬ 
ling the feiry flower ere the tiny leaves were unfolded. 
And sweetly fee low and s pa r k lin g streamlet glides 
by, as when in my ehildhood I listened to Its sigh* 
And again the branches of tho willows that looked 
in the darkened twilight like hearse phones for the 
dead, trail low about my head. And I gam with 
tearfel eyes up through the waving foliage to the 
changing skies and dream of my feture Bis. 

Some -correspondent has undertaken to Improve 
the jeered narrative of Scripture. Here is Esau’s 
ffin of his birthright -done up in the modem style; 
THE SUPPLANTER; 

an scums nor rwm un or a pawmice. 
some 1ST—THi wmraaieaf. 

It is evening, the shades of twilight sm beginning 
to fall upon yon beautiful oriental landscape, which 
bathed in the mild light of evenings presents a seen# 
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of beauty that might almost woo an angel down to 
earth. The herdsmen are slowly gathering in their 
fiooka, and folding them for the night; while at the 
door of yonder tent sits one in the garb of a shep¬ 
herd, watching his frugal meal that he. has placed 
over the little camp-fire before him. His manly form, 
his intellectual brow, and speaking eye indicate his 
noble and princely origin. 

Bat hark! he speaks: “ It must be so, oome what 
may, that glorious inheritance must be mine, an in¬ 
heritance promised to Abraham, to Isaac, and to 
their seed; why should it be given to Esatt, my 
brother, merely because he is the first bom. He 
values it not as I would do; what cares he for the 
promise made to Abraham: ‘ That in thee and in 
thy seed all the nations of the earth shall be blessed/ 
What bares he that from the seed of Abraham shall 
spring the promised ‘seed of tho woman, who shall 
bruise the serpent’s head/ Yes! that glorious 
promise must be mine. How glorious the thought 
that from mo shall spring God’s chosen people, and 
that Prinoe and Saviour, of whose kingdom there 
shall be no end.” 

But hark ! a footstep. There approaches one in 
the garb of a hunterj his step is slow and languid, 
and although in the vigor of manhood he seems to be 
weary and faint with hunger. lie speaks : “Jacob 
I am weary and faint from travel and fatigue, I have 
wandered far in pursuit of game, and since yestor- 
morn no food hath passed my lips, my faint and 
weary limbs refuse to bear me farther towards my 
father’s tent; give me to eat of thy mess of pottage, 
ere I die.” A sudden light kindles in Jacob’s eye, 
as he replies: “ Why oomest thou to me, whom thou 
hast ever despised as being unworthy to be called 


thy brother, why comest thou now to me for food? 
Thou hast taken from me all of a fhther’s love, thou 
art the heir to all my fhther’s possessions, and now 
dost thou eome to rob me of even the little portion 
that is left me, wouldst thou rob me of even the 
humble mess of pottage which mine own hand hath 
sodden ; nay bnt sell me thy birthright, and I will 
give thee of my pottage.” 

“What,” replies Esau, indignantly, “sell tine 
my birthright? never, Jacob 1 never! can I do this; 
never can I thus despise that glorious inheritance.” 
“ There, go thy way and perish, my mess of pottage 
thou shalt not share.” 

Esau turns sadly away, bnt as he looks upon the 
savory pottage, and its grateful odor reaches his 
nostrils, he pauses. “ Behold (says he) I am at the 
point of death, and what profit shall this birthright 
be to me, I perish with hunger.” Jacob seeing his 
hesitation with ready guile said: “ Swear unto ms 
this day.” And thus despising that whieh Jacob so 
eagerly ooveted, he fills himself with the savory pot¬ 
tage, and rising, turns away from that inhospitable 
tent. His reflections, who may tell, his hunger is 
satisfied, and no longer presses upon him, and now 
conscience awakes and begins to reproach him with 
his dark and shameful sin, in thus bartering away a 
birthright so honorable, so glorious, for a momentary 
gratification. And anon as he reflects upon the crafty 
inhumanity of Jacob, his own brother, who could 
take such an advantage of his famishing condition, 
and tempt him to that dark sin, the deep feelings of 
bitter repentance that were beginning to spring up 
under the stings of an awakened eonscienoe, were 
swept away by the fierce wrath that was unkindled 
against his erafty brothers. 



Bireusu Traits, by R. W. Emerson. Boston, 
published by Phillips, Sampson A Co. This book 
fiunishes an aoeount of Mr. Emerson’s first visit to 
B as il n to begin with. It occurred in 1888, when 
Emerson was comparatively an obscure man. He 
then saw English society without being troubled by 
tho Inc o nve ni e n ce of Its lionising propensities. In 
this first visit he describes some in olden ts worthy of 
acta. Here is something about Greenough, tho 
sculptor^ which will be news to our art r oa dsr s : 

“At Florence, chief among artists, I found Ho¬ 
ratio Greenough, tho American sculptor. His fhos 
was so handsome, and his person so well formed, 
that he might be pardoned, if, as was alleged, tho 
fhee of his Medora, and the figure of a eolloeal 
Achilles in olpy, wore idealisations of his own. 
Greenough was a superior man, ardent and eloquent, 
and all bis opinions had elevation and magnanimity. 
He believed that the Greeks bad wrought in schools 
or fraternities,—the genius of the master imparting 
his design to his friends, and inflaming them with 
It, and when his strength was spent, a new band, 
with equal heat, continued the work; and so by re¬ 
lays, untB it was finished in every part with equal 


fire. This was necessary in so refractory a material 
as stone jr and be thought art would never prosper 
until we left our shy jealous ways, and worked in 
society as they. All his thoughts breathed the same 
generosity. He was an accurate and a deep man. 
He was a votary of the Greeks, and impatient of 
Gothic art His paper on Architecture, published in 
1848, announced in advance the leading thoughts of 
Mr. Buskin on the morality in architecture, not¬ 
withstanding the antagonism in their views of the 
history of art I have a private letter from him,— 
later, but respecting the same period,—in whieh he 
roughly sketches his own theory. ‘Here is my 
theory of struct ur e: A scientific arrangement of 
spaces and forms to Amotions and to alto ; an em¬ 
phasis of features proportioned to their gradated 
importance in frmetion ; color and ornament to be 
decided and arranged and varied by strictly organic 
laws, having a distinct reason fbr each decision ; the 
entire and immediate banishment of all make-shift 
and make-believe/ ” 

There is also some amusing talk of Coleridge**, 
but as every body has by this time read abundance 
of the vaticinations of that odd genius, we do not 
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core to repeat Coleridge's pompous sayings to 
Bmonea. The reader vill remark how the Ameri- 
ean traasoendentalist has searched out persons of 
Em same kidney abroad. His account of the talk of 
Gmenough, Coleridge, and Laador sounds like ex¬ 
tracts from, his own citations. Perhaps something 
of this is attributable to the medium through which 
the talk is conveyed to the public. Here is Carlyle, 
too, another of the tribe. 

" From Edinburgh I went to the Highlands. On 
my return, I came from Glasgow to Dumfries, and 
bring intent on delivering a letter which I had 
brought from Rome, inquired for Craigenputtock. 
It was a farm in Nithsdale, in the parish of Dun¬ 
soore, sixteen miles distant. No public coach passed 
near it, so I took a private carriage from the inn. I 
found the house amid desolate heathery hills, where 
the lonely scholar nourished his mighty heart 
Carlyle was a man from his youth, an author who 
did not need to hide from his readers, and as abso¬ 
lute a man of the world, unknown and exiled on 
that hill-farm, as if holding on his own terms what 
is best in London. He was tall and gaunt, with a 
cliff-like brow, self-possessed, and holding his extra¬ 
ordinary powers of conversation in easy command; 
clinging to his northern ascent with evident relish; 
full of lively anecdote, and with a streaming humor, 
which floated every thing he looked upon. His talk 
playfrdly exalting the familiar objects, put the com¬ 
panion at once into an acquaintance with his Lars 
and Lemurs, and it was very pleasant to learn what 
was predestined to be a pretty mythology. Few 
were the objects and lonely the man, ' not a person 
to speak to within sixteen miles except the minister of 
Dunsoore f so that books inevitably made bis topics. 

" He bad names of his own for ell the matters 
femllfar to his discount. ' Blackwood's' was the 
' sand magazine $' ' Fraser's' nearer approach to pos¬ 
sibility of life wes the ' mud magarinea pieoe of 
road near by that marked some failed enterprise 
was the 'grave of the last sixpence.’ When too 
mueh praise of any genius annoyed him, he pro- 
fbseed hugely to admire the talent shown by his pig. 
He had spent mueh time and oontrivaneein confining 
the poer beast to one enclosure in his pen, but pig, 
by great strokes of judgment, had fraud oat how to 
let a board down, and had foiled him. For aU that, 
ha still thought man the most plastic little fellow in 
the planet, and he liked Nero’s death,' QuedU mrti- 
/me pmto i* better than most history. He worships 
a man that will manifest any truth to him. At one 
time he had inquired and read a good deal about 
hmsrlna Lender's prinriple was mere rebellion, 
Md ttal he feared was the American principle. The 
best thing he knew of that country was, that im it a 
man can have meat for his labor. He had read in 
Stewart's book, that when he inquired in a New 
York hotel for the Boots, ho bad been shewn across 
the street, and had found Mungo in his own house 
dining oa roast turkey. 

" We talked of hooks. Plato he does not lead, 
and ha disparaged So or a t e s ; and, when p resse d , 
persisted in making Mirabeau a hero. Gibbon ha 
allied the splendid bridge from the old world to the 
now. His own reading had been maliifrrieus. 


Tristram Shandy was one of his first books after 
Robinson Crusoe, and Robertson's America an early 
favorite. Rousseau's Confessions had discovered to 
him that he was not a dunoe; and it was now tea 
yean since ho had learned German, by the advice of 
a man who told him he would find in that language 
what he wanted. 

“ He took despairing or satirical views of litera¬ 
ture at this moment; recounted the incredible sums 
paid in one year by the great booksellers for puffing. 
Honoe it oomes that no newspaper is trusted now, no 
books are bought, and the booksellers are on the eve 
of bankruptcy. 

"He still returned to English pauperism, toe 
crowded country, the selfish abdication by public 
men of all that publie persons should perform. 
'Government should direct poor men what to do. 
Poor Irish folk come wandering over these moon. 
My dame makes it a rule to give to every son of 
Adam bread to eat, and supplies his wants to the 
next house. But here are thousands of acres which 
might give them all meat, and nobody to bid these 
poor Irish go to toe moor and till it. They burned 
the stacks, and so found a way to force the rioh 
people to attend to them.' 

"We went out to walk over long hills, and looked 
at Crifiel, then without his cap, and down into 
Wordsworth's oountry. There we sat down, and 
talked of the immortality of the soul. It was not 
Carlyle’s fault that we talked on that topic, for he 
had the natural disinclination of evory nimble spirit 
to bruise itself against walls, and did not like to 
plaoo himself where no step can be taken. But ho 
was honest and true, and cognizant of the subtile 
links that bind ages together, and saw how every 
event affoots all the future. ' Christ died on the 
tree: that built Dunsoore kirk yonder: that brought 
you and me together. Time has only a relative ex¬ 
istence.’ 

" He was already turning his eyes towards London 
with a scholar's appreciation. London is the heart 
of toe world, he said, wonderful only from the mass 
of human brings. He liked the huge machine. 
Each keeps its own round. The baker's boy brings 
muffins to the window at a fixed hear every day, and 
that is ail the Londoner knows or wishes to know on 
the subject. But it turned out good men. He named 
oert&in individuals, especially one man of fetters, his 
friend, the best mind he knew, whom London had 
well served.” 

This first visit to Europe occupies two chapters. 
The net of toe hook is filled with Emerson's soeount 
of his seeond visit The reader will remark tost 
the description of Greenough plac es him in Italy, 
yet Emerson puts it first in his " visit to England,” 
Laador, too, was met in Italy when Emerson de¬ 
scribes him. This is an odd, flighty way of doing 
things. Hs jumps shout from one thing to another 
without any apparent desire for oosve rt e dn e ss . 
There is a peculiar interest in all be writes, sad yet 
it is an effort to comprehend him sometimes. The 
main idea of toe following passage is put forth mom 
rtroagly than he usually allows himself to write. 

"A wise traveller will naturally choose to visit 
the bast of actual nations; ami an American hat 
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more reaeons than another to draw him to Britain. 
In all that is done or began bj the Americans to¬ 
wards right thinking or practice, we ore met by a 
civilisation already settled and overpowering. The 
oaltnre of the day, the thoughts and aims of men, 
we English thoughts and aims. A nation consider¬ 
able for a thousand years since Egbert, it has, in the 
last centuries, obtained the asoendant, and stamped 
the knowledge, activity and power of mankind with 
its impress. Those who resist it do not feel it or 
obey it less. The Russian in his snows is aiming to 
be English. The Turk and Chinese also are making 
awkward efforts to be English. The practical com¬ 
mon-sense of modem society, the utilitarian direction 
which labor, laws, opinion, religion take, is the 
natural genius of the British mind. The influence 
of France is a constituent of modern civility, but 
not enough opposed to the English for the most 
wholesome effect The American is only the con¬ 
tinuation of the English genius into new conditions, 
more or less propitious. 

“ See what books fill our libraries. Every book 
we read, every biography, play, romance, in what¬ 
ever form, Is still English history and manners. So 
that a sensible Englishman once said to me, ‘As 
long as you do not grant us copyright, we shall have 
the teaching of you/ 

“ But we have the same difficulty in making a 
social or moral estimate of England, as the sheriff 
finds in drawing a jury to try some cause which has 
agitated the whole community, and on which every 
body finds himself an interested party. Officers, 
jurors, judges have all taken sides. England has 
inoculated all nations with her civilisation, intelli¬ 
gence, and tastes; and, to resist the tyranny and 
prepossession of the British element, a serious man 
must aid himself, by comparing with it the civilisa¬ 
tions of the furthest east and west, the old Greek, 
the Oriental, and, much more, the ideal standard, if 
only by moans of the very impatienoe which English 
forms are sure to awaken in independent minds. 

“Besides, if we will visit Londoo, the present 
time Is the best time, as some signs portend that it 
has reached its highest point. It is observed that the 
English interest us a little less within a few years,* 
and hence the impression that the British power has 
culminated, is in solstioe, or already declining. 

Household MtSTBRine j a Romanee of Southern 
Life, by lassie Petit, of Virginia, author of 
“light and Darkness.” Published by D. Appleton 
A Co., New York. For sale by T. B. Peterson, 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. If Lissio Petit had 
not told us at the start that she was “ of Virginia,” 
some of the expressions and allusions in this pleas¬ 
ing story of hers might have been taken for the 
offspring of a prejudiced mind. The book fornisbes 
a lively, varied and interesting picture of social lifo 
of persons of wealth in Virginia, never touching upon 
slavery at all, but busier, like the novels of Mrs. 
South worth, only with the romanoo of white society. 

There is a peculiar charm about the dignified re¬ 
pose of Virginia life which rans all through these 
“ Household Mysteries.” As speelmeos of the style 
we extract the following. 


TBB KITCBBH AT BUBTOrOWlLD. 

The department of businees of that high Amotion* 
ary, the oook at Huntingwild, presented the usual 
spectacle of a Southern kitchen, a goodly portion of 
dirt,—oonfined, however, principally to the floor, 
and exoluded rigorously from the viands—a great 
oenfasion of pots and kettles, throe or four small, 
grinning woolly heads ensconoed in each corner 
of the enormous fire-place—though the day was 
melting—the oook—a fat woman, privileged to 
scold, up to her elbows in dough, and alternating 
her conversation between storming at the unfortu¬ 
nate negro boy who officiated as scullion, and gossip 
with an aged crone, who, with head enveloped in 
crimson turban and lips puffing a cloud of smoko 
from the short corn-cob pipe between her lips, was 
seated to the infinite danger of falling through, on 
what was onoe a split-bottomed chair, but was now 
very nearly destitute of any bottom at alL 

“Here I’ve got all the trouble of gittin supper a 
hour sooner'n common, cause that Delh&m and 
Maraden want the moon to ride home by. Wonder 
what that Delham come here for so much, any way. 
No worf wile him danglin' arter Miss Ida dis way. 
She never have him in the 'varsal worL You Sam¬ 
bo ! you outdacious scurf o’de earth, ef you don’t 
make haste dar, I’ll break your hoad wid dis biskit 
roller, You needn’t stand grinnin’ aft me. Til do 
it mun, before you know it. A spilt nigger as 
ever I did see. No. I don’t b’lieve Miss Ida have 
km." 

“ I reckon you’d think so, ef you bad seed what I 
seed yistiddy, a good deal arter this time in the eve- 
nin,” said a tall quadroon, who had stepped in from 
the wash-house, and stood clapping muslins. 

“ What you see, Diek ? what you see ?” inquired 
the venerable specimen of antiquity rejoicing in the 
crimson turban and unique smoking piece, who 
seemed from her manner and appearance a privi¬ 
leged character. 

“Why, jest this,” and the quadroon lowered her 
voice confidentially. “ Yestiddy evenin’, nigh upon 
ten o’elook, I was oomin’ from Dinah’s room, wbar 
I’d been stayin, to spin some yam for my old man’s 
socks, goin’ home to my ohildrsa. I passed sot for 
from the bower down on the border of the yard, and 
sure as you’re born I seed Miss Ida eomo out o’ do 
bower and go to ds house, and Mass’ Cameron 
Haughton wid her.” 

“ De lor—or—or I” 

“Don ho lef her at do house door, and—but my 
lor,’ here’s one de ehfldrtn." 

The oook, angry at the interruption, turned round 
with an air of dignified authority as little Minnie 
entered. 

“Whatyou want?” 

“A biscuit, Aunt Cleopatra, please.” 

“ Ciar out, think I gwine give you biskits, for the 
white folks come say I steal ’ess.” 

“ Ob, Aunt Cleo, you know mamma never aeousce 
her servants of stealing.” 

“ Well, cause she aint never done it it’s no sign An 
never will. Clar out, I say, Tore I sand for your 
ma. Got no business in de kitehea, no how.” 

Minnie retreated, and Egypt’s queen rotted up tha 
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whites of her eyes, at what aha considered a coup* 
do uutin. 

“ Go on Diok." 

Thus abjured, the effeminate Dick proceeded. 

“ Well, es I was sayin', Mass' Cameron pass right by 
me, and when he seed me dem black eyes o'his’n 
flashed worser’n lightnin/ and he sorter stopped, but 
I went on like I nebber seed him, I didn't want him 
git hold o' me, so he kep' on too. Nebber seed sich 
eyes in a man's head. Clar, one look he can put on 
is worser'n a whippin’ from some folks. God knows 
I hope Miss Ida never will have him. If she do, 
IH be sorry for her." 

“De folks at de Park say Mass* Cameron very 
kind," said the cook, turning * hoe cake. 

“ Never bTieve it In de worL Nobody aint good 
wid sich eyes. Mass' Delham’s the man, sioh a nice, 
sweet-spoken gemman, always got a bow ready for 
white and black. Fact is, niggers, Mistis* was'nt 
dreamin* last night *bout Miss Idy takin* that moon¬ 
light walk. Leastways I dont blieve she was, for 
Randy says Miss' sooner see Miss Idy in her grave 
than to marry that man. God knows, I don't blame 
her:*' 

“ Hi! hi! what that you say V ' interrupted Ju¬ 
dith, the turbaned woman, who had been listening 
with absorbing interest. 

“ I say Mis’ rather see Miss Idy in her grave than 
see her marry Mass* ll Cameron Haughton." 

“ Does you think there's any danger of that?" 

“I reckon, I does. I b'lieve Miss Idy likes him 
fastrate, and as I said I dont b'lieve Miss Idy let 
Miss* know ’bout that moonlight walk. I see Ran¬ 
dy carry in tea to Miss’ chamber, say she wa’nt well, 
and Massa I ’spose was at that everlastin’ chist game 
wid old Haughton. Another white buora I don't 
like, walk the earth like ground wasn't lit for him 
to tread, got not so much as a word to throw away 
on a nigger. Miss Kate and Maas* Noble gone to 
spend the evenin' at the Duboles', or whatever their 
name is, and so Miss Idy thought she'd steal a 
march on the old folks. Hi! Aunt Judy, wav you 
goin'T You don't git here so often; yon might stay 
longer when you does come." 

“ No, thankee, my old bones stiff enough now. 
Must get home 'fore the dews get too heavy," and 
taking a crutch from the corner she hobbled off. 

Aunt Judith had formerly been the favorite and 
confidential servant of Mrs. St John, had accom¬ 
panied her from the flu* South, previous to her pres¬ 
ent marriage, and had been Ida's nurse. When ege 
end infirmities displaced her from her office in the 
household, a comfortable cabin was assigned her, 
were she contented herself with sueh light employ¬ 
ment as picking wool, knitting socks for “the hands," 
etc.; receiving occasionally friendly visits from her 
mistress, and inquiries after her rheumatism from 
the young people. 

Old Judith entered her cabin with foeblc steps, 
end sunk down in a chair in deep meditation. At 
length she rose, end proceeding to a small ohest in 
a remote corner of the room, she produced an old, 
rusty key from some unknown sanctum about her 
person, and opening the chest, took from its inner¬ 
most recesses a eareftdly wr a pped bundle. Open¬ 


ing this she disoovered a baby’s dress of blue de¬ 
laine, tastefully embroidered, as if the work had 
beguiled the idle hours of some fair lady, and a 
tiny chemise of the finest linen, on whioh was traced, 
in small, delicate characters, “ Emily Carlton," She 
sat with these clothes open before her, musing, as if 
in doubt, and occasionally uttering disjointed sen¬ 
tences half aloud. 

“ I thought I'd never tell her, but if things take 
such a turn, maybe I'll be obliged to do it. Well, 
111 watch, I'll watch, and inquire how things go on. 
It's no use to get myself into trouble for nothing. 
No it isn't, that's a fact." 

At last, with an ominous shake of the head, she 
re-folded the bundle and returned it to its hiding 
place. From this chapter the reader may gather 
a hint of the story. 

Confident i al Correspondwncb op the Emperor 
Napoleon and the Empress Josephine ; including 
letters from the time of their marriage until the 
death of Josephine, and also several private letters 
from the Emperor to his brother Joseph, and other 
important personages, with numerous illustrative 
notes end anecdotes. By John 3. C. Abbott, pub¬ 
lished by Mason Brothers, New York. For sale by 
H. Cowperthwait A Co., No. 211 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. Mr. Abbott tells^us in the preface 
the whole purport of this book in the following pas¬ 
sage. 

The authenticity of these letters are beyond all 
controversy. Hortense had received them from her 
mother, and authorised their publication. The con¬ 
fidential correspondence of Napoleon with his bro¬ 
ther Joseph has recently been translated and pub¬ 
lished in this country. “These perfectly unreserved 
and brotherly confidential letters," sayB the Hon. 
Charles J. Ingersoll, “several hundred in Napoleon’s 
own hand-writing, written before he became great, 
will demonstrate his real sentiments and character 
when too young for dissembling, and quite unreserved 
with his j correspondent Joseph relied upon them 
to prove, what he always said, and often told me, 
that Napoleon was a man of warm attachments, ten¬ 
der feelings, and honest purposes." These are now 
before the pnblie. They are mostly purely business 
letters. From them a few have been selected, for 
the present volume, which reflect light upon the so¬ 
cial and domestic character of Napoleon. > V 

Napoleon was so extraordinary a character that 
every thing which he has said or done excites lively 
interest These letters present him in entirely a 
new aspect—in an attitude in which he has never 
before been seen by the American public. We are 
with him as the warrior, the statesman, the 
great administrator—but here we behold him as the 
husband, the father, and the brother, moving freely 
amid att the tender relations of domestic life. His 
Xcart is here revealed, with all its intense and glow¬ 
ing affections. 

These letters were written in the midst of the tur¬ 
moil of the most busy and tempestuous career 
through which a mortal ever passed. They were 
often written on the field of battle, enveloped in the 
smoke of the conflict, and while the thunders of the 
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retiring cannonade were still reverberating. Though 
often so overwhelmed with pressing responsibilities 
and cares that he ooald allow himself no quiet meal, 
ho regular repose,. sleeping in the open air for a 
fortnight, neither taking off ooat or boots, galloping 
from post to post of the army, through mud, and 
rain, and snow, he seldom allowed a day to pass 
without writing to Josephine, and he often wrote to 
her twioea day. 

The Angel in the House.—The Espousals.— 
Published by Ticknor & Fields, Boston. This is a 
narrative poem, covering in the modern style 200 


pages. It Is a sequel to another narrative of the 
same size, called the ‘'Betrothal,” which we have not 
seen nor read. The present volume is consequently 
incomprehensible to us, and the wonder is why the 
two were not printed together, we have made a des¬ 
perate endeavor to understand “ The Angel in the 
House,” but there is a defect some where either in 
our mind or in the book. We have waded, and wa¬ 
ded, and waded, but it is all shoal water, and whether 
there is or is not anything deeper beyond where we 
stopped, we'll be shot if we can tell. If the author 
will prefix an “ argument ” to each section, to tell 
us what he is driving at, perhaps we may begin again. 




Oub lady friends will have noticed that the pat¬ 
terns published by us are all intended for use. We 
insert no design that any lady at all conversant with 
needlework cannot transfer and work with ease. 
This department of “ Graham ” is richly deserving 
the attention of ladies of taste and accomplishments. 
Below we give a few hints in relation to the proper 
kind of material required to work the patterns: 

Chenille is generally used in oanvas work, and 
being one of the richest and most beautiful materials 
used in ombroiderv, it shows to the best advantage 
on silk, satin or velvet. 

To embroider on merino, doth, or fine flannel, or 
any other material requiring washing, it is neces¬ 


sary to use three-corded or saddler’s silk. Floss 
silk is used on any fine material that does not re¬ 
quire washing. When velvet, cloth, or any dark- 
colored silk is to be embroidered, the pattern should 
be drawn on white tissue or blotting-paper and the 
paper lightly tacked on the right side of the vdvet 
The embroidery is to be executed over the paper, 
and when the work is completed the paper is care¬ 
fully torn away. 

For worsted work arather coarse darning-needle 
should be used, and for floss silk a fine one. A large 
round-eyed needle is necessary for chenille and three- 
oorded silk. If the needle is toe large, besides being 
clumsy, it will make a hole in the work. 
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CORNRE OF HAKDK1ROHI1P. 
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DB8IQN FOR XU8I0-8T00L OOYKR IN KITTING. " * 

Material *.—The BoarVhead Crochet Cotton, No. 4; flat bone mesh; with Royal Embroidery Cotton, 
No. 8. As oar readers are already aware, an octagon is the nearest approach to a perfect round that can 
be made in netting without catting. An octagon can be made of any dimensions, aooording to the follow¬ 
ing scale:—If you begin with 25 stitches, do 50 rows, (that is, doubling in rows the number of stitches,) 
increasing at the end of every row; then the same number of rows without inorease or decrease; and again 
the same number, decreasing, by doing two together at the end of every row, which terminates it It is 
then to be washed, starched, and put in a frame to be darned; after which, work three rounds of plain 
netting all round it, and finish with a deep fringe, to be knotted in. Done with finer cotton and mesh, 
this would make a pretty cake doyley, or top for a pincushion. No. 16 or 20 Boar's-head Cotton and asteel 
mesh should be used. 


PATTERN FOR SKIRT FLOUNCING. 
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LADIBS’ CABD OA8B. 

Work with gold or anj fancy colored thread, on 80k, Velvet or Kid ground. 
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DESCRIPTION OR THE FASHION PLATS. 

Figure First is a Louise blue gro des Indes silk. 
One deep flounoe almost covers the skirt. This is 
headed bj a puffing of the silk, finished with rich 
black laoe. The corsage is made high to the throat, 
fastened by a row of lava buttons, and without a 
basque. The shoulders are ornamented with bretelles 
of black lace put on foil. The upper part of the 
sleeve is formed of small puffs made lengthwise in¬ 
stead of the usual way, and finished with a frill, 
foiling below the elbow. The under sleeves consist 
of three pulls finished at the wrists with cufls or 
needle work. 

Figure Second is a walking dress of green Glad 
silk. The skirt is plain. The trimming is put on 
longitudinally. It is formed of narrow Guipure 
lace. Tho corsage is made high with a basque, or¬ 
namented with bretelles of the narrow Guipure lace, 
put on to correspond with that on the skirt. The 
sleeves are plain almost to the elbow, where they 
terminate in a frilL The basque is ornamented in a 
manner similar to the skirt and sleeves.' A row of 
medallion buttons is put on up the front of the skirt, 
continuing up the front of the corsage to the throat. 
The bonnet is formed of alternate rows of black laoe 
and black velvet ribbon, with full side trimming of 
chenille. The strings are made of cherry colored 
ribbon with black edge. The inside trimming is 
formed of a narrow ribbon similar to the strings. 

NOVELTIES. 

Bonnets are getting to be worn larger than was 
the fashion last winter and spring, and coming more 
upon the head, seem like what they were designed 
for rather than the odd looking articles which then 
hung upon the extreme back part of the head. We 
this as a return to rationalism, though in the 
matter of fashions we must really admit that the 
standard is moro caprice than reason. There is 
more ornament upon the bonnets, and their capes 
are worn deeper than ever. 

Hoops are still the rage, and in the centers of 
fashion in Europe and Amerioa, they have increased 
to stupendous dimensions. One of the belles at the 
Court of the Empress Eugenie, in Paris, lately while 
marching in the column leading to supper with a 
very small gentleman for a gallant, was unable to 
get through the wide doorway in consequence of the 
hoops, and in endeavoring to swing them aside the 
skirt of the dress went over the head of the little 
beau, to the infinite amusement of the Empress. A 
grocer in Baltimore who does a large business with 
the wealthy circles, has been obliged to tear out the 
whole front of his store and enlarge his doorways, 
to make room for the ladies' hoops, as many of his 
customers were unable to enter in consequence of the 
balloony character of their skirts. Whalebone and 
crinoline are in great demand everywhere. This 
fasliinw has got more into the dress of little girls 
than it had previously, and now their dresses stand 
out like those of the figures in Hogarth's pictures. 
Flounces are in great vogue, generally made quite 
hoflYj with trimming woven in the fobrio around 


the edges. Basques grow more elaborate and are 
very much worn. Some of them look very graceful, 
but in this matter as in that of the hoops all de¬ 
pends upon the taste of the wearer. The hoops are 
too frequently worn so as to betray to the spectator 
their exact position. This is a defect which ladies 
complain of and should remedy, though very many 
of them are unable to do so. Sleeves are still wpra 
wide with heavy frills. Scarfs are much worn for 
walking dress. 

EVENING DRESSES. 

Among those which have reoeived the greatest 
share of approbation may be mentioned one composed 
of India muslin, over a slip of mallow-color silk* 
The skirt is trimmed with two flounces of muslin, 
ornamented with a wreath of chrysanthemums worked 
in satin stitch. These flounces are lined with mal¬ 
low-color silk, and at the top of each flounce there 
is a ruche of ribbon of the same hue as the silk* 
The corsage, which is composed of muslin over silk, 
is half high, open in front, and edged round with a 
ruche of ribbon. A front piece in the opening of the 
corsage has a basque ornamented with needlework, 
and lined with silk. Tho sleeves are trimmed with 
three frills of worked muslin. A chemisette, with a 
richly-embroidered collar, and under-sleeves edged 
with frills worked in the same pattern, are worn with 
the dress. A dress of plain white muslin, just pre¬ 
pared for a young lady, is trimmed with three flounces 
of graduated width. Each flounce is finished by 
a hem through which a pink ribbon is run. A cape of 
white laoe is worn, trimmed with a frill with ribbon 
in the hem, and fastened in front with a bow of pink 
ribbon. 

PROMENADE COSTUME. 

Several elegant out-door costumes, suitable for the 
carriage drive and morn^g visits, have appeared. 
Of two of these costumes we offer a description :— 
A dress of rich malachite green silk, with flounoes 
shaded in black and maroon. With this dress is to 
be worn a mantelet of black Chantilly. It is of the 
shawl form, and has a broad flounce of lage. A 
Leghorn bonnet, trimmed with maise-oolor ribbon 
and bouquets of corn-flowers and wheat-ears, com¬ 
pletes the costume. A dress of bright blue glad, 
of that peculiarly brilliant tone of color which if 
distinguished in Paris by the name of blue de Sevres* 
The skirt has two # broad flounces, edged with a 
trimming consisting of a trellis-work of black velvet. 
The corsage hastf>retelles of black velvet, and is 
open in front, the opening being filled up by narrow 
black velvet bands. A m antelet of black silk, 
trimmed with a deep fall of Chantilly, headed by a 
trellis of black velvet. 

BALL COSTUMES. 

Several white dresses have been prepared for ball 
costume. One of white crape has three slArta looped 
up by sprays of ivy-leaves sprinkled with gold. A 
wreath of ivy leaves ornaments the hair. Another 
ball-dress, composed of white silk, is made with two 
skirts nearly covered with ruches of tulle illusion* 
The head-dress consists of a wfeath of coral sprays 
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RBH88BLAER HARBOR. 

DR. KANE'S ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 


The adventures, perils, and discoveries of Dr. 
Kane, in his exploration of the Arctic regions in 
search of the lost navigator, Sir John Franklin, 
have become so famous throughout Europe and 
America as to have excited a great curiosity to 
know something of the details of his last expe¬ 
dition to a region, which, of all others, is most 
truly “ terra icognita.” It seems a peculiarity 
of the Anglo-American character to be extrava¬ 
gantly fond of bold exploits, to be 'daring and 
reckless in the pursuit of any object, whether of 
fame, riches, adventure, or discovery. There is 
a national longing for the heroic—for deeds of 
high emprise that shall raise the performer above 
the level of tbe mediocre world. Thus we find 
Americans the most fearless and undaunted of 
explorers from the days of Lewis and Clark, 
and the unfortunate Pike down to Fremont and 
Kit Carson^ The appalling dangers of the savage 
wilderness quenched not the impetuous spirit. 

25 


And thus, too, we find upon the world of waters 
that our countrymen are the most pre-eminent 
navigators. From Lieutenant Maury, who lias 
mapped out the winds, currents, shoals, and floor¬ 
way of the mighty deep to the humblest Yankee 
skipper, they are all men of rare penetration and 
sagacity, who go where others have never gone 
and who see what others never saw before. 

Of these, the latest and most brilliant example is 
undoubtedly Dr. Kane, whose conduct of the Ame¬ 
rican expeditions in search of Sir John Franklin, 
have won for himself and his country such a noble 
fame. Other men have gone in the same pursuit 
without earning a tithe of the reputation of this 
young American. In fact, while faithfully ad¬ 
hering to the object of his voyage, ho yet made 
his daring and adventurous spirit serve the cause 
of science by a series of geographical discove¬ 
ries such as will long perpetuate the record of 
his undertakings. The account of his second 
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expedition, which is now in press, and will soon 
be issned by Messrs. Childs and Peterson, Phila¬ 
delphia, is certainly one of the most interesting 
narratives we have read for many years. And 
we rejoice to say, that it is gotten np in a style 
worthy of the subject, profusely illustrated with 
engravings drawn in spirit and engraved in the 
very best style of art. 

This expedition sailed from New York on the 
30th of May, 1858. It was projected by Mr. 
Grinnell, through whose munificent liberality 
the first expedition had been sent out, but the 
officers belonged to the United States navy, and 
were ordered by the department upon this ser¬ 
vice. On the 18th of July the expedition entered 
the harbor of Fiskemaes, on the coast of Green¬ 
land. This is one of the Danish settlements, all 
of which have been located with reference to 
trading in furs with the Esquimaux. To those 
who know Greenland only as a region of snow 
and ice, the Dr.’s account of the pleasant homes 
of the Danes on that coast, will be something 
new. We have not space to follow the Advance 
%nd her brave crew in the numerous adventures 
in that remote and dreary clime. The winter 
quarters pitched upon by Dr. Kane were at Rens¬ 
selaer Harbor. To enable our readers to form 
some idea of the life of the Arctio navigators 
during the long and dreary winter of the polar 
regions, we extract, by permission of the pub¬ 
lishers, the following chapter from that portion 
of the first volume, describing the commencement 
of the winter camp: 

(( The winter was now approaching rapidly. The 
thermometer had fallen by the 10th September 
to fourteen degrees, and the young ice had ce¬ 
mented the floes so that we could walk and sledge 
round the brig. About sixty paces north of us 
an iceberg had been caught, and was frozen in: 
it was our neighbor while wo remained in Rens¬ 
selaer Harbor. The rocky islets around us were 
fringed with hummocks; and, as the tide fell, 
their sides were coated with opaque crystals of 
bright white. The birds had gone. The sea- 
swallows, which abounded when we first reached 
here, and even the young burgomasters that lin¬ 
gered after them, had all taken their departure 
for the south. Except the snow-birds, these are 
the last to migrate of all the Arctic birds. 

“September 10, Saturday.—We have plenty of 
responsible work before us. The long «night in 
which no man can work * is close at hand; in 
another month we shall lose the sun. Astro¬ 
nomically, he should disappear on the 24th of 
October if our horizon were free; but it is ob¬ 
structed by a mountain ridge, and, making all 
allowance for refraction, we cannot count on see¬ 
ing him after the 10th. 

“ First and foremost, we have to unstow the 
hold, and deposit its contents in the storehouse 


on Butler Island. Brooks and a party are now 
briskly engaged in this double labor, running 
loaded boats along a canal that has to be recut 
every morning.” 

“Next comes the catering for winter diet. 
We have little or no game as yet in Smith’s 
Sound; and, though the traces of deer that we 
have observed may be followed by the animals 
themselves, I cannot calculate upon them as a 
resource. I am without the hermetically-sealed 
meats of our last voyage; and the use of salt 
meat in circumstances like ours is never safe. A 
freshwater pond, which fortunately remains open 
at Medary, gives me a chance for some further 
experiments in freshening this portion of our 
stock. Steaks of salt junk, artistically cut, are 
strung on lines like a countrywoman’s dried ap¬ 
ples, and soaked in festoons under the ice. The 
salmon-trout and salt codfish which we bought at 
Fiskernaes are placed in barrels, perforated to 
permit a constant circulation of fresh water 
through them. Our pickled cabbage is similarly 
treated, after a little potash has been used to 
neutralise the acid. All these are submitted to 
twelve hours of alternate soaking and freezing, 
the crust of ice being removed from them before 
each immersion. This is the steward’s province, 
and a most important one it is. 

“Every one else is well employed; McGary 
arranging and Bonsall making the inventory of 
our Btores; Ohlsen and Petersen building our 
deck-house; while I am devising the plan of an 
architectural interior, which is to combine, of 
course, the utmost ventilation, room, dryness, 
warmth, general accommodation, comfort—in a 
word, all the appliances of health. 

“We have made a comfortable dog-house on 
Butler Island; but though our Esquimaux ca¬ 
naille are within scent of our cheeses there, one 
of which they ate yesterday for lunch, they can¬ 
not be persuaded to sleep away from the vessel. 
They prefer the bare snow, where they can 
couch within the sound of our voices, to a warm 
kennel upon the rocks. Strange that this dog¬ 
distinguishing trait of affection for man should 
show itself in an animal so imperfectly reclaimed 
from a savage state that he can hardly be caught 
when wanted! 

“September 11, Sunday.—To-day came to us 
| the first quiet Sunday of harbor life. We changed 
our log registration from sea-time to the familiar 
home series that begins at midnight. It is not 
only that the season has given us once more a 
local habitation; but there is something in the 
return of varying day and night that makes it 
grateful to reinstate this domestic observance. 
The long staring day, which has clung to us for 
more than two months, to the exclusion of the 
stars, has begun to intermit its brightness. Even 
I Aldebaran, the red eye of the Bull,flared out 
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butler’s isla: 

into familiar recollection as early as ten o’clock; 
and the heavens, though still somewhat Reddened 
by the gaudy tints of midnight, gave us Capella 
and Arcturus, and even that lesser light of home 
memories, the Polar Star. Stretching my neck 
to look uncomfortably at this indication of our 
extreme northerness, it was hard to realise that 
he was not directly overhead; and it made me 
sigh, as I measured the few degrees of distance 
that separated our senith from the Pole over 
which ho hung. 

“ We had our accustomed morning and even¬ 
ing prayers; and the day went by, full of sober 
thought, and, I trust, wise resolve. 

“September 12, Monday,—Still going on with 
Saturday’s operations, amid the thousand dis¬ 
comforts of house-cleaning and moving combined. 

I dodged them for an hour this morning, to fix 
with Mr. Sontag upon a site for our observatory 
—and the men are already at work hauling the 
stone for it over the ice on sledges. It is to oc¬ 
cupy a rocky islet, about a hundred yards off, 
that I have named after a little spot that I long 
to see again, * Fern Rock.’ This is to be for me 
the centre of familiar localities. As the classic 
Mivins breakfasted lightly on a cigar and took it 
out in sleep, so I have dined on salt pork and 
mode my dessert of home dreams. 

“September 13, Tuesday.—Besides preparing 
our winter quarters, I am engaged in the pre¬ 
liminary arrangements of my provision-depots 
along the Greenland coast Mr. Kennedy is, I 
believe, the only one of my predecessors who 
has used October and November for Arctio field¬ 
work ; but I deem it important to our movements 
during the winter and spring, that the depots in 


D STOREHOUSE. 

advance should be mode before the darkness sets 
in. I purpose arranging three of them at inter¬ 
vals—pushing them os for forward os I can—to 
contain in all some twelve hundred pounds, of 
provision, of which eight hundred will be pern- 
mican.” 

My plans of future search were directly de¬ 
pendent upon the success of these operations of 
the fall. With a chain of provision-depots along 
the coast of Greenland, I could readily extend 
my travel by dogs. These noble animals formed 
the basis of my future plans; the only drawback 
to their efficiency as a means of travel was their 
inability to carry the heavy loads of provender 
essential for their support. A badly-fed or 
heavily-loaded dog is useless for along journey, 
but with relays of provisions I could start empty, 
and fill up at our final station. 

My dogs were both Esquimaux and Newfound¬ 
landers. Of these last I had ten; they were to 
be carefully broken, to travel by voice without 
the whip, and were expected to be very useful 
for heavy draught, as their tractability would al¬ 
low the driver to regulate their pace. I was 
already training them in a light sledge, to drive, 
unlike the Esquimaux, two abreast, with a regu¬ 
lar harness, a breast-collar of flat leather, and a 
pair of traces. Six of them made a powerful 
traveling-team; and four could carry me and my 
instruments, for short journeys around the brig, 
with great ease. 

The sledge I used for them was built, with the 
care of cabinet-work, of American hickory tho¬ 
roughly seasoned. The curvature of the run¬ 
ners was determined experimentally; they were 
shod with annealed steel, and fastened by coppei 
rivets which could be renewed at pleasure. Ex* 
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cept this, no metal entered into its construction. 
All its parts were held together by seal-skin 
lashings, so that it yielded to inequalities of sur¬ 
face and to sudden shock. The three paramount 
considerations of lightness, strength, and dimin¬ 
ished friction, were well combined in it. This 
beautiful, and as we afterward found, efficient 
and enduring sledge was named the Little 
Willie. 

The Esquimaux dogs were reserved for the 
great tug of the actual journeys of search. 
They were now in the semi-savage condition 
which marks their close approach to the wolf; 
and according to Mr. Petersen, under whose care 
they were placed, were totally useless for jour¬ 
neys over such ice as was now before us. A hard 
experience had not then opened my eyes to the 
inestimable value of these dogs; I had yet to 
learn their power and speed, their patient, en¬ 
during fortitude, their sagacity in tracking these 
icy morasses, among which they had been born 
and bred. 

I determined to hold back my more distant 
provision parties as long as the continued day¬ 
light would permit, making the Newfoundland 
dogs establish the depots within sixty miles of 
the brig. My previous journey had shown me 
that the ice-belt, clogged with the foreign mat¬ 
ters dislodged from the cliffs, would not, at this 
season of the year, answer for operations with 
the sledge, and that the ice of the great pack 
outside was even more unfit, on account of its 
want of continuity. It was now so consolidated 
by advancing cold as to have stopped its drift to 
the south; but the large floes or fields which 
ormed it were imperfectly cemented together, 


and would break into hummocks under the 
action of winds, or even of the tides. It was 
made still more impassable by the numerous 
bergs which kept ploughing with irresistible 
momentum through the ice-tables, and rearing 
up barricades that defied the passage of a 
sledge. 

It was desirable, therefore, that our depot 
parties should not enter upon their work until 
they could avail themselves of the young ice. 

This now occupied a belt, about one hundred 
yards in mean breadth, close to the Bhore, and, 
but for the fluctuations of the tides, would 
already be a practicable road. For the present, 
however, a gale of wind or a spring tide might 
easily drive the outer floes upon it, and thus 
destroy its integrity. 

The party appointed to establish this depot 
was furnished with a sledge, the admirable 
model of which I obtained through the British 
Admiralty. The only liberty that I ventured to 
take with this model, which had been previously 
tested by the adventurous journeys of McClin- 
tock in Lancaster Sound, was to lessen the height 
and somewhat increase the breadth of the run¬ 
ner ; both of which, I think, were improvements, 
giving increased strength, and preventing too 
deep a descent into the snow. I named her the 
“ Faith.” Her length was thirteen feet, and 
breadth four. She could readily carry fourteen 
hundred pounds of mixed stores. 

This noble old sledge, which is now endeared 
to me by every pleasant association, bore the 
brunt of the heaviest parties, and came back, 
after the descent of the coast* comparatively 
sound. The men were attached to her in such 
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BRIG IN HARBOR. 

a way as to make the line of draught or traetion 
as near as possible in the axis of the weight 
Each man had his own shoulder-belt, or “ rue- 
raddy,” as we used to call it, and his own track- 
line, which, for want of horse-hair, was made of 
Manilla rope; it traversed freely by a ring on a 
loop or bridle, that extended from runner to 
runner in front of the sledge. These track-ropes 
varied in length, so as to keep the members of 
the party from interfering with each other by 
walking abreast The longest was three fathoms, 
eighteen feet, in length; the shortest, directly 
fastened to the sledge runner, as a means of 
guiding or suddenly arresting and turning the 
vehicle. 

The cargo for this journey, without including 
the provisions of the party, was almost exclu¬ 
sively pemmican. Some of this was put up in 
cylinders of tinned iron, with conical termina¬ 
tions, so as to resist the assaults of the white 
bear; but the larger quantity was in strong 


wooden cases or kegs, well hooped with iron, 
holding about seventy pounds each. Surmount¬ 
ing this load was a light India-rubber boat, 
made quite portable by a frame of basket willow, 
which I hoped to launch on reaching open water. 

The personal equipment of the men was a 
buffalo-robe for the party to lie upon, and a bag 
of Mackinaw blanket for each man to crawl into 
at night India-rubber cloth was to be the pro¬ 
tection from the snow beneath. The tent was 
of canvas, made after the plan of our English 
predecessors. We afterwards learned to modify 
and reduce our traveling gear, and found that 
in direct proportion to its simplicity and our 
apparent privation of articles of supposed neces¬ 
sity were our actual comfort and practical 
efficiency. Step by step, as long as our Aretic 
service continued, we went on reducing our 
sledging outfit, until at last we came to the 
Esquimaux ultimatum of simplicity—raw meat 
and a far bag. 

While our arrangements for the winter were 
still in progress, I sent out Mr. Wilson and Dr. 
Hayes, accompanied by our Esquimaux, Hans, 
to learn something of the interior features of the 
country, and the promise it afforded of resources 
from the hunt. They returned on the 16th of 
September, after a hard travel, made with excel¬ 
lent judgment and abundant zeal. They pene¬ 
trated into the interior about ninefy miles, when 
their progress was arrested by a glacier, four 
hundred feet high, and extending to the north 
and west as far as the eye could reach. This 
magnificent body of interior ice formed on its 
summit a complete plateau—a mer de glact , 
abutting upon a broken plain of syenite. They 
found no large lakes. They saw a few reindeer 
at a distance, and numerous hares and rabbits, 
but no ptarmigan. 

“ September 20—Tuesday.—I was unwilling 
to delay my depot party any longer. They left 
the brig, MeGary and Bonsall, with five men, at 
half-past one to-day. We gave them three 
cheers, and I accompanied them with my dogs, 
as a farewell escort, for some miles. 

“Our crew proper is now reduced to three 
men; but all the officers, the doctor among the 
rest, are hard at work upon the observatory and 
its arrangements.” 

The island on which we placed our observatory 
was some fifty paces long by perhaps forty 
broad, and about thirty feet above the water 
line. Here we raised four walls of granite 
blocks, cementing them together with moss and 
water and the never-failing aid of frost. On 
these was laid a substantial wooden roof, per¬ 
forated at the meridian and prime vertical. For 
pedestals we had a conglomerate of gravel and 
ice, well rammed down while liquid in our iron- 
hooped pemmican-oasks, and as free from all 
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Tibration as the rook they rested on. Here we 
mounted our transit and theodolite. 

The magnetic observatory, adjoining, had 
rather more of the affectation of comfort. It 
was of stone, ten feet square, with a wooden 
floor as well as roof, a copper fire-grate, and 
stands of the same Arctic breccia as those in its 
neighbor. No iron was used in its construction. 
Here were our magnetometer and dip instruments. 

Our tide-register was on board the vessel, a 
simple pulley-gauge, arranged with a wheel and 
index, and dependent on her rise and fall for its 
rotation. 

Our meteorological observatory was upon the 
open ice-field, one hundred and forty yards from 
the ship. It was a wooden structure, latticed 
and pierced with auger-holes on all sides, so as 
to allow the air to pass freely, and firmly luted 
to its frozen base. To guard against the fine 
and almost impalpable drift, which insinuates 
itself everywhere, and which would interfere 
with the observation of minute and sudden 
ohanges of temperature, I placed a series o 
screens at right angles to each other, so as to 
surround the inner chamber. 

The thermometers were suspended within the 
central chamber; a pane of glass permitted the 
light of our lanterns to reach them from a dis¬ 
tance, and a lens and eye-glass were so fixed as 
to allow us to observe the instruments without 
coming inside the screens. Their sensibility 
was such that, when standing at 40 and 50 
degrees below zero, the mere approach of the 
observer caused a perceptible rise of the column. 
One of them, a three-feet spirit standard by 
Taliabue, graduated to 70 degrees minus, was 
of sufficiently extended register to be read by 
rapid inspection to tenths of a degree. The 
influence of winds I did not wish absolutely to 
neutrqjize; but I endeavored to make the expo¬ 
sure to them so uniform as to give a relative result 
for every quarter of the compass. We were 
well supplied with thermometers of all varieties. 

I had devised a wind-gauge to be observed by 
a tell-tale below deck, but we found that the 
condensing moisture so froze around it as to 
clog its motion. 

“ September 30, Friday.—We have been ter¬ 
ribly annoyed by rats. Some days ago, we 
made a brave effort to smoke them out with the 
vilest imaginable compound of vapors—brim¬ 
stone, burnt leather, and arsenic—and spent a 
oold night in a deck-bivouac to give the experi¬ 
ment fair play. But they survived the fumiga¬ 
tion. We now determined to dose them with 
carbonic acid gas. Dr. Hayes burnt a quantity 
of charcoal, and we shut down the hatches, after 
pasting up every fissure that communicated aft, 
and starting three stoves on the skin of the 
forepeak. 


“As the gas was generated with extreme 
rapidity in the confined area below, great caution 
had to be exercised. Our French cook, good 
Pierre Schubert—who to a considerable Bhare of 
bull-headed intrepidity unites a commendable 
portion of professional zeal—stole below, without 
my knowledge or consent, to season a soup. 
Morton fortunately saw him staggering in the 
dark; and, reaching him with great difficulty as 
he fell, both were hauled up in the end—Morton, 
his strength almost gone, the cook perfectly in¬ 
sensible. 

“ The next disaster was of a graver sort I 
record it with emotions of mingled awe and 
thankfulness. We have narrowly escaped being 
burwt out of house and home. I had given or¬ 
ders that the fires, lit under my own eye, should 
be regularly inspected; but I learned that Pier- 
rie*8 misadventure had made the watch pretermit 
for a time opening the hatches. As I lowered a 
lantern, which was extinguished instantly, a sus¬ 
picious odor reached me, as of burning wood. I 
descended at once. Reaching the deck of the 
forecastle, my first glance toward the fires showed 
me that all was safe there; and, though the 
quantity of smoke still surprised me, I was dis¬ 
posed to attribute it to the recent kindling. But 
at this moment, while passing on my return near 
the door of the bulkhead, which leads to the 
carpenter’s room, the gas began to affect me. 
My lantern went out as if quenched by water; 
and, as I ran by the bulkhead door, I saw the 
deck near it a mass of glowing fire for some three 
feet in diameter. I could not tell how much 
farther it extended; for I became quite insensi¬ 
ble at the foot of the ladder, and would have 
sunk had not Mr. Brooks seen my condition and 
hauled me out. 

“ When I came to myself, which happily was 
very soon, I confided my fearful secret to the 
four men around me, Brooks, Ohlsen, Blake and 
Stevenson. It was all-important to avoid confu¬ 
sion : we shut the doors of the galley, so as to 
confine the rest of the crew and officers aft; and 
then passed up water from the fire-hole along¬ 
side. It was done very noiselessly. Ohlsen and 
myself went down to the burning deck; Brooks 
handed us in the buckets ; and in less than ten 
minutes we were in safety. It was interesting 
to observe the effect of steam upon the noxious 
gas. Both Ohlsen and myself were greatly op¬ 
pressed until the first buoket was poured on; 
but as I did this, directly over the burning ooaL 
raising clouds of steam, we at once experienced 
relief: the fine aqueous particles seemed to ab¬ 
sorb the carbonic acid instantly. We found the 
fire had originated in the remains of a barrel of 
charcoal, which had been left in the carpenter’s 
room, ten feet from the stoves, and with a bulk¬ 
head separating it from them. How it had been 
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Ignited it was impossible to know. Oar safety 
was due to the dense charge of carbonic acid 
gas which snrronnded the fire, and the exclusion 
of atmospheric air. When the hatches were 
opened, the flame burst out with energy. Our 
fire-hole was invaluable; and I rejoiced that in 
the midst of our heavy duties, this essential of 
an Arctic winter harbor had not been neglected. 
The ice around the brig was already fourteen 
inches thick. 

“October 1, Saturday.—Upon inspecting the 
soene of yesterday’s operations, we found twenty- 
eight well fed rats, of all varieties of age. 
The cook, though unable to do duty, is better; 
I can hear him chanting his Bferanger through 
the blankets in his bunk, happy over his holi¬ 
day, happy to be happy at everything. I had a 
larger dose of carbonic acid even than he, and 
am suffering considerably with palpitations and 
vertigo. If the sentimental asphyxia of Parisian 
charcoal resembles in its advent that of the Arctic 


xone, it must be, I think, a poor way of dying. 

“ October 3, Monday.—On shore to the south¬ 
east, above the first terrace, Mr. Petersen found 
unmiBtakeable signs of a sledge-passage. The 
tracks were deeply impressed, but certainly more 
than one season old. This adds to our hope that 
the natives, whose ancient traces we saw on the 
point south of Godsend Ledge, may return this 
winter. 

“ October 5, Wednesday.—I walked this after¬ 
noon to another group of Esquimaux huts, about 
three miles from the brig. They are four in 
number, long deserted, but, to an eye unpractised 
in Arctic antiquarian inductions, in as good 
preservation as a last year’s tenement at home. 
The most astonishing feature is the presence of 
some little out-huts, or, as I first thought them, 
dog-kennels. These are about four feet by three 
in ground plan, and some three feet high; no 
larger than the pologs of the Tchuschi. In shape 
they resemble a rude dome; and the stones of 
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which they are composed are of excessive size, 
and evidently selected for smoothness. They 
were, without exception, of waterwashed lime* 
stone. They are heavily sodded with turf, and 
a narrow slab of clay-slate serves as a door. No 
doubt they are human habitations,—retiring 
chambers, into which, away from the crowded 
families of the hat, one or even two Esquimaux 
have burrowed for sleep-—chilly dormitories in 
the winter of this high latitude. 

“A circumstance that happened to-day is of 
serious concern to us. Our sluts have been ad¬ 
ding to our stock. We have now on hand four 
reserved puppies of peculiar promise; six have 
been ignominiously drowned, two devoted to a 
pair of mittens for Dr. Kane, and seven eaten 
by their mammas. Yesterday, the mother of 
one batch, a pair of fine white pups, showed pe¬ 
culiar symptoms. We recalled the fact that for 
days past she had avoided water, or had drunk 
with spasm and evident aversion; but hydro¬ 
phobia, which is unknown north of 70 degrees, 
never occurred to us. The animal was noticed 
this morning walking up and down the deck with 
a staggering gait, her head depressed and her 
mouth frothing and tumid. Finally she snapped 
at Petersen, and fell foaming and biting at his 
feet. He reluctantly pronounced it hydropho¬ 
bia, and advised me to shoot her. The advice 
was well-timed: I had hardly cleared the deck 
before she snapped at Hans, the Esquimaux, and 
recommenced her walking trot. It was quite an 
anxious moment to me; for my Newfoundlanders 
were around the housing, and the hatches open. 
We shot her, of course. 

“ October 6, Thursday.—The hares are less 
numerous than they were. They seek the coast 
when the snows fall in the interior, and the late 
southeast wind has probably favored their going 
back. These animals are not equal in size either 
to the European hare or their brethren of the 
North American continent. The latter, accord¬ 
ing to Seamann, weigh upon an average fourteen 
pounds. A large male, the largest seen by us 
in Smith’s Sound, weighed but nine; and our 
average so far does not exceed seven and a half. 
They measure generally less by some inches in 
length than those noticed by Dr. Richardson. 
Mr. Petersen is quite successful in shooting 
these hares: we have a stock of fourteen now 
on hand. 

“ We have been building stone traps on the 
hills for the foxes, whose traces we see there in 
abundance, and have determined to organize a 
regular hunt as soon as they give us the chance. 

“October 8, Saturday.—I have been practis¬ 
ing with my dog-sledge and an Esquimaux team 
till my arms ache. To drive such an equipage a 
certain proficiency with the whip is indispensa¬ 
ble, which, like all proficiency, must be worked 


for. In fact, the weapon has an exercise of its 
own, quite peculiar, and as hard to learn as 
single-stick or broadsword. 

“ The whip is six yards long, and the handle 
but sixteen inches—a short lever, of course, to 
throw out such a length of seal-hide. Learn to 
do it, however, with a masterly sweep, or else 
make up your mind to forego driving sledge; 
for the dogs are guided solely by the lash, and 
you must be able not only to hit any particular 
dog out of a team of twelve, but to accompany 
the feat also with a resounding crack. After 
this you find that to get your lash back involves 
another difficulty; for it is apt to entangle itself 
among the dogs and lines, or to fasten itself cun¬ 
ningly round bits of ice, so as to drag you head 
over heels into the snow. 

“ The secret by which this complicated set of 
requirements is fulfilled consists in properly de¬ 
scribing an aro from the shoulder, with a stiff 
elbow, giving the jerk to the whip-handle from 
the hand and wrist alone. The lash trails behind 
as you travel, and when thrown forward is allow¬ 
ed to extend itself without an effort to bring it 
back. You wait patiently after giving the pro¬ 
jectile impulse until it unwinds its slow length, 
reaches the end of its tether, and cracks to tell 
you that it is at its journey’s end. Such a crack 
on the ear or fore-foot of an unfortunate dog is 
signalized by a howl quite unmistakeable in its 
import. 

“ The mere labor of using this whip is such 
that the Esquimaux travel in couples, one sledge 
after the other. The hinder dogs follow mechani¬ 
cally, and thus require no whip; and the drivers 
change about so as to rest each other. 

“ I have amused myself, if not my dogs, for 
some days past with this formidable accessory of 
Arctic travel. I have not quite got the knack 
of it yet, though I might venture a trial of crack¬ 
ing against the postillion college of Lonjumeau. 

“October 9, Sunday.—Mr. Petersen shot a 
hare yesterday. They are very scarce now, 
for he traveled some five hours without seeing 
another. He makes the important report of 
musk or ox tracks on the recent snow. Dr. 
Richardson says that these are scarcely distin¬ 
guishable from the reindeer’s except by Hie prac¬ 
tised eye: he characterizes them as larger, but 
not wider. The tracks that Petersen saw had an 
interesting confirmation of their being those of 
the musk ox, for they were accompanied by a 
second set of footprints, evidently belonging to a 
young one of the same species, and about as 
large as a middle-sized reindeer’s. Both impres¬ 
sions also were marked as if by a hair growing 
from the pastern joint, for behind the hoof was a 
line brushed in the snow. 

“ To-day Hans brought in another hare he had 
shot. He saw seven reindeer in a large valley 
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off Bedevilled Reach, and wounded one of them. 
This looks promising for our winter commis¬ 
sariat. 

“ October 10, Monday.—Our depdt party has 
been out twenty days, and it is time they were 
back: their provisions must have run very low, 
for I enjoined them to leave every pound at the 
depdt they could Bpare. I am going out with 


supplies to look after them. I take four of our 
best Newfoundlanders, now well broken, in our 
lightest sledge; and Blake will accompany me 
with his skates. We have not hands enough to 
equip a sledge party, and the ice is too unsound 
for us to attempt to ride with a large team. The 
thermometer is still four degrees above zero.” 

I found little or no trouble in crossing the ioe 
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until we passed beyond the northeast headland, 
which I hare named Cape William Wood. Bat, 
on emerging into the channel, we found that the 
spring tides had broken up the great area around 
us, and that the passage of the sledge was inter¬ 
rupted by fissures, which were beginning to break 
In every direction through the young ice. 

My first effort was of course to reach the land; 
but it was unfortunately low tide, and the ice- 
belt rose up before me like a wall. The pack 
was becoming more and more unsafe, and I was 
extremely anxious to gain an asylum on shore; 
for, though it was easy to find a temporary refuge 
by retreating to the old floes which studded the 
more recent ice, I knew that in doing so we should 
risk being carried down by the drift. 

The dogs began to flag; but we had to press 
them: we were only two men ^and, in the event 
of the animals failing to leap any of the rapidly- 
multiplying fissures, we could hardly expect to 
extricate our laden sledge. Three times in less 
than three hours my shaft or hinder dogs went 
in; and John and myself, who had been trotting 
alongside the sledge for sixteen miles, were 
nearly as tired as they were. This state of things 
could not last; and I therefore made for the old 
ice to seaward. 

We were nearing it rapidly, when the dogs 
failed in leaping a chasm that was somewhat 
wider than the others, and the whole concern 
came down in the water. 1 cut the lines instantly, 
and, with the aid of my companion, hauled the 
poor animals out We owed the preservation of 
the sledge to their admirable docility and perse¬ 
verance. The tin cooking apparatus and the 
air confined in the India-rubber coverings, kept 
it afloat until we could succeed in fastening a 
couple of seal-skin cords to the cross-pieces at 
the front and back. By these John and myself 
were able to give it an uncertain support from 
the two edges of the opening, till the dogs, after 
many fruitless struggles, carried it forward at 
last upon the ice. 

Although the thermometer was below zero, 
and in our wet state we ran a considerable risk 
of freezing, the urgency of our position left no 
room for thoughts of cold. We started at a run, 
men and dogs, for the solid ice; and by the time 
we had gained it we were steaming in the cold 
atmosphere like a couple of Nootka Sound vapor- 
baths. 

We rested on the floe. We could not raise our 
tent, for it had frozen as hard as a shingle. But 
our buffalo-robe bags gave us protection; and, 
though we were too wet inside to be absolutely 
comfortable, we managed to get something like 
sleep before it was light enough for us to move 
on again. 

The journey was continued in the same way; 
but we found to our great gratification that the 


cracks closed with the change of the tide, and at 
high-water we succeeded in gaining the ice-belt 
under the cliffs. This belt had changed very 
much since my journey in September. The tides 
and frosts together had coated it with ice as 
smooth as satin, and this glossy covering made 
it an exoellent road. The cliffs discharged fewer 
fragments in our path, and the rocks of our last 
journey’s experience were now fringed with 
icicles. I saw with great pleasure that this ice- 
belt would serve as a highway for our foture 
operations. 

The nights which followed were not so bad as 
one would suppose from the saturated condition 
of our equipment. Evaporation is not so inap¬ 
preciable in this Arctic region as some theorists 
imagine. By alternately exposing the tent and 
fare to the air, and beating the ice out of them, 
we dried them enough to permit sleep. The 
dogs slept in the tent with us, giving it warmth 
as well as fragrance. What perfumes of nature 
are lost at home upon our ungrateful senses! 
How we relished the companionship! 

We had averaged twenty miles a day since 
leaving the brig, and were within a short march 
of the cape which I have named William Wood, 
when a broad chasm brought us to a halt It 
was in vain that we worked out to seaward, or 
dived into the shoreward recesses of the bay; 
the ice everywhere presented the same impassa¬ 
ble fissures. We had no alternative but to retrace 
our steps and seek among the bergs some place 
of security. We found a camp for the night on 
the old floe-ices to the westward, gaining them 
some time after the darkness had closed in. 

On the morning of the 15th, about two hours 
before the late sunrise, as I was preparing to 
climb a berg from which I might have a sight of 
the road ahead, I perceived far off upon the white 
snow a dark object, which not only moved, but 
altered its shapo strangely—now expanding into 
a long black line, now waving, now gathering 
itself up into a compact mass. It was the return¬ 
ing sledge party. They had seen our black tent 
of Kedar, and ferried across to seek it 

They were most welcome; for their absence, 
in the fearfully open state of the ice, had filled 
me with apprehensions. We could not distin¬ 
guish each other as we drew near in the twi¬ 
light ; and my first good news of them was when 
I heard that they were singing. On they came, 
and at last I was able to count their voices, one 
by one. Thank God, seven I Poor John Blake 
was so breathless with gratulation, that I could 
not get him to blow his signal-horn. We gave 
them, instead, the good old Anglo-Saxon greet¬ 
ing, “ three cheers!” and in a few minutes were 
among them. 

They had made a creditable journey, and 
were, on the whole, in good condition. They 
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had no injuries worth talking about, although 
not a man had escaped some touches of the 
frost. Bonsall was minus a big toe-nail, and 
plus a scar upon the nose. McGary had 
attempted,' as Tom Hickey told us, to pluck a 
fox, it being so frozen as to defy skinning by his 
knife; and his fingers had been tolerably frost¬ 
bitten in the operation. “ They’re very horny, 
sir, are my fingers,” said McGary, who was 
worn down to a mere shadow of his former 
rotundity, “rery horny, and they water up 
like bladders.” The rest had suffered in their 
feet, but, like good fellows, postponed limping 
until they reached the ship. 

Within the last three days they had marched 
fifty-four miles, or eighteen a day. Their sledge 


being empty, and the young ice north of Cape 
Bancroft smooth as a mirror, they had traveled, 
the day before we met them, nearly twenty-five 
miles. A very remarkable pace for men who 
had been twenty-eight days in the field. 

My supplies of hot food, coffee, and marled 
beef soup, which I had brought with me, were 
very opportune. They had almost exhausted 
their bread, and, being unwilling to encroach 
on the depot stores, had gone without friel in 
order to save alcohol. Leaving orders to plaoe 
my own sledge stores in cache, I returned to the 
brig, ahead of the party, with my dog-sledge, 
carrying Mr. Bonsall with me. 

I return to my journal. 

“The spar-deck, or, as we call it from its 
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wooden covering, the 4 House,’ is steaming with 
the buffalo robes, tents, boots, socks, and 
heterogeneous oostumings of our returned par¬ 
ties. We have ample work in repairing these 
and restoring the disturbed order of our domestic 
life. The men feel the effects of their journey, 
but are very content in their comfortable quar¬ 
ters. A pack of cards, grog at dinner, and the 
promise of a three days’ holiday, have made the 
decks happy with idleness and laughter.” 

I give the general results of the party, with the 
detailed account of Messrs McGary and Bonsall. 

They left the brig, as may be remembered, on 
the 20th of September, and they reached Cape 
Bussell on the 25th. Near this spot I had, in 


my former journey of reconnoissance, established 
a cairn; and here, as by previously-concerted 
arrangement, they left their first cache of pem- 
mican, together with some bread and alcohol for 
fuel. 

On the 28th, after crossing a large bay, they 
met a low cape about thirty miles to the north¬ 
east of the first depot. Here they made a 
second cache of a hundred and ten pounds of 
beef and pemmican, and about thirty of a mix¬ 
ture of pemmican and Indian meal, with a bag 
of bread. 

On the twenty-fifth day of their outward 
journey, they met a great glacier, whioh I shall 
: describe hereafter It ohecked their oourse 
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along the Greenland coast abruptly; but they 
still endeavored to make their way outside its 
edge to seaward, with the commendable object 
of seeking a more northern point for the pro¬ 
vision depot. This journey was along the base 
of an icy wall, which constantly threw off its 
discharging bergs, breaking up the ice for miles 
around, and compelling the party to ferry them¬ 
selves and their sledge over the cracks by rafts 
of ioe. One of these incidents I give nearly in 
the language of Mr. BonsaU. 

They had camped, on the night of the 5th of 
October, under the lee of some large icebergs, 
and within hearing of the grand artillery of the 
glacier. The floe on which their tent was 
pitched was of recent and transparent ice; and 
the party, too tired to seek a safer asylum, had 
turned in to rest; when, with a crack like the 
snap of a gigantic whip, the ice opened directly 
beneath them. This was, as nearly as they 
could estimate the time, at about one o'clock in 
the morning. The darkness was intense; and 
the cold, about 10 degrees below zero, was 
increased by a wind which blew from the north¬ 
east over the glacier. They gathered together 
their tent and sleeping furs, and lashed them, 
according to the best of their ability, upon the 
sledge. Repeated intonations warned them that 
the ice was breaking up; a swell, evidently pro¬ 
duced by the avalanches from the glacier, caused 
the platform on which they stood to rock to and fro. 

Mr. McGary derived a hope from the stable 
character of the bergs near them; they were 
evidently not adrift. He determined to select a 
flat piece of ice, place thes ledge upon it, and, 
by the aid of tent-poles and cooking utensils, 
paddle to the old and Arm fields which clung to 
the bases of the bergs. The party waited in 
anxious expectation until the returning daylight 
permitted this attempt; and, after a most ad¬ 
venturous passage, succeeded in reaching the 
desired position. 

My main object in sending them out was the 
deposit of provisions, and I had not deemed it 
advisable to complicate their duties by any or¬ 
ganization for a survey. They reached their 
highest latitude on sixth of October; and this, as 
determined by dead reckoning, was in latitude ! 
seventy-nine degrees fifty minutes and longitude 
seventy-six degrees twenty minutes. From this 
point they sighted and took sextant bearings of 
land to the north, having a trend or inclination 
west by north and east by south, at an estimated 
distance of thirty miles. They were at this time 
entangled in the icebergs; and it was from the 
lofty summit of one of these, in the midst of a 
scene of surpassing desolation, that they made 
their observations. 

They began the third or final cache, which was 
the main object of the journey, on the tenth of 


October; placing it on a low island at the base 
of the large glacier which checked their further 
march along the coast 

Before adopting this site, they had persever- 
ingly skirted the base of the glacier, in a fruit¬ 
less effort to cross it to the north. In spite of 
distressing cold, and the nearly constant winds 
from the ice-clothed shore, they carried out all 
my instructions for securing this important de¬ 
pot The stores were carefully buried in a na¬ 
tural excavation among the cliffs; and heavy 
rocks, brought with great labor, were piled above 
them. Smaller stones were placed over these, 
and incorporated into one solid mass by a mix¬ 
ture of sand and water. The power of the bear 
in breaking up a provision cache is extraordi¬ 
nary ; but the Esquimaux to the south had as¬ 
sured me that frozen sand and water, which 
would wear away the animal's claws, were more 
effective against him than the largest rocks. 
Still, knowing how much trouble the officers of 
Commodore Austin's Expedition experienced from 
the destruction of their caches, I had ordered 
the party to resort to a combination of these ex¬ 
pedients. 

They buried here six hundred and seventy 
pounds of pemmican, forty of Borden's meat bis¬ 
cuit, and some articles of general diet; making 
a total of about eight hundred pounds. They 
indicated the site by a large cairn, bearing E. 
half S. from the cache, and at the distance of 
thirty paces. The landmarks of the cairn itself 
were sufficiently evident* but were afterwards 
fixed by bearings, for additional certainty. 

The island which was so judiciously selected 
as the seat of the cache was named after my 
faithful friend and excellent second officer, Mr. 
James McGary, of New London. 

“ October 28, Friday.—The moon has reached 
her greatest northern declination of about thirty- 
five degrees thirty-five minutes. She is a glorious 
object: sweeping around the heavens, at the 
lowest part of her curve, she is still fourteen de¬ 
grees above the horizon. For eight days she has 
been making her circuit with nearly unvarying 
brightness. It is one of those sparkling nights 
that bring back the memory of sleigh-bells and 
songs and glad communings of hearts in lands 
that are far away. 

“Our fires and ventilation fixtures are so ar¬ 
ranged that we are able to keep a mean tempera¬ 
ture below of sixty-five degrees, and on deck, 
under our housing, above the freezing-point 
This is admirable success; for the weather out¬ 
side is twenty-five degrees below zero, and there 
is quite a little breeze blowing. 

November 7, Monday.—The darkness is com¬ 
ing on with Insidious steadiness, and its advances 
can only be perceived by comparing one day with 
its fellow of some time back. We still read the 
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thermometer at noonday without a light, and the 
black masses of the hills are plain for about five 
hours with their glaring patches of snow; but 
all the rest is darkness. Lanterns are always 
on the spar-deck, and the lard-lamps never ex¬ 
tinguished below. The stars of the sixth magni¬ 
tude shine out at noonday. 

“ Except upon the island of Spitzbergen, which 
has the advantages of an insular climate and 
tempered by ocean currents, no Christians have 
wintered in so high a latitude as this. They are 
Russian sailors who make the encounter there, 
men inured to hardships and cold. I cannot 
help thinking of the sad ohronicles of the early 
Dutch, who perished year after year, without 
leaving a comrade to reoord their fate. 

“ Our darkness has ninety days to run before 
we shall get back again even to the contested 
twilight of to-day. Altogether, our winter will 
have been sunless for one hundred and forty 
days. 

“ It requires neither the * Ice-foot* with its 
growing ramparts, nor the rapid encroachments 
of the night, nor the record of our thermome¬ 
ters, to portend for us a winter of unusual se¬ 
verity. The mean temperatures of October and 
September are lower than those of Parry for the 
same months at Melville Island. Thus far we 
have no indications of that deferred fall cold 
which marks the insular climate. 

“November 9, Wednesday.—Wishing to get 


the altitude of the cliffs on the southwest cape 
of our bay before the darkness set in thoroughly, 
I started in time to reach them with my New¬ 
foundlanders at noonday. 

“ Fireside astronomers can hardly realize the 
difficulties in the way of observations at such 
low temperatures. The more burning of the 
hands is obviated by covering the metal with 
chamois-skin; but the breath, and even the 
warmth of the face and body, cloud the sextant- 
arc and glasses with a fine hoar-frost. Though 
I had much clear weather, we barely succeeded 
by magnifiers in reading the verniers. It is, 
moreover, an unusual feat to measure a base-line 
in the snow at fifty-five degrees below freezing. 

Our space will only permit us to select from 
the rest of the work the following chapters; 
giving an account of the conclusion of the expe¬ 
dition: 

It was the 18th of July before the aspects of 
the ice about us gave me the hope of progress. 
We had prepared ourselves for the new encounter 
with the sea and its trials, by laying in a store 
of lumme; two hundred and fifty of which had 
been duly skinned, spread open, and dried on 
the rocks, as the entremelt of our bread-dust and 
tallow. 

My journal tells of disaster in its record of 
our setting out. In launching the Hope from the 
frail and perishing ice-wharf on which we found 
our first refuge from the gale, she was precipi- 
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tated into the sludge below, carrying away rail' 
and bulwark, losing overboard our best shot- 
gun, Bonsall’s favorite, and worst of all, that 
universal favorite, our kettle—soup-kettle, pasta- 
kettle, tea-kettle, water-kettle, in one. I may 
mention before I pass, that the kettle found its 
substitute and successor in the remains of a tin 
can which a good aunt of mine had filled with 
ginger-nuts two years before, and which had 
long survived the condiments that once gave it 
dignity. “ Such are the uses of adversity.” 

Our descent to the coast followed the margin 
of the fast ice. After passing the Crimson Clifls 
of Sir John Ross, it wore almost the dress of a 
holiday excursion—a rude one perhaps, yet truly 
one in feeling. Our course, except when a pro¬ 
truding glacier interfered with it, was nearly 
parallel to the shore. The birds along it were 
rejoicing in the young summer, and when we 
halted it was upon some green-clothed cape near 
a stream of water from the ice-fields above. Our 
sportsmen would clamber up the cliffs and come 
back laden with little auks; great generous fires 
of turf, that cost nothing but the toil of gather¬ 
ing, blazed merrily; and our happy oarsmen, 
after a long day’s work, made easy by the pro¬ 
mise ahead, would stretch themselves in the sun¬ 
shine and dream happily away till called to the 
morning wash and prayers. We eiyoyed it the 
more, for we all of us knew that it could not last 

This coast must have been a favorite region at 
one time with the natives—a sort of Esquimaux 
Eden. We seldom encamped without finding the 
ruins of their habitations, for the most part over¬ 
grown with lichens, and exhibiting every mark 
of antiquity. One of these, in latitude 76 de¬ 
gress 2CK, was once, no doubt, an extensive vil¬ 
lage. Cairns for the safe deposit of meat, stood 
in long lines, six or eight in a group; and the 
huts, built of large rocks, faced each other, as if 
disposed on a street or avenue. 

The same reasoning which deduces the subsi¬ 
dence of the coast from the actual base of the 
Temple of Serapis, proves that the depression of 
the Greenland coast, which I had detected as far 
north as Upernavik, is also going on up here. 
Some of these huts were washed by the sea or 
torn away by the ice that had descended with the 
tides. The turf, too, a representative of very 
ancient growth, was cut off even with the water’s 
edge, giving sections two feet thick. I had not 
noticed before such unmistakable evidence of the 
depression of this coast: its converse elevation I 
had observed to the north of Wostenholme Sound. 
The axis of oscillation must be somewhere in the | 
neighborhood of latitude 77 degrees. 

We reached Cape York on the 21st, after a tor¬ 
tuous, but romantic travel through a misty atmos¬ 
phere. Here the land-leads ceased, with the 
exception of some small and scarcely-practicable 


openings near the shore, which were evidently 
owing to the wind that prevailed for the time. 
Every thing bore proof of the late development 
of the season. The red snow was a fortnight 
behind its time. A fast floe extended with num¬ 
erous tongues far out to the south and east The 
only question was between a new rest, for the 
shore-ices to open, or a desertion of the coast 
and a trial of the open water to the west 
We sent off a detachment to see whether the 
Esquimaux might not be passing the summer at 
Episok, behind the glacier of Cape Imalik, and 
began an inventory of our stock on hand. I give 


the result— 


Dried lumme.. 


Pork slush. 


Flour.. 


Indian meal. 

. 60 “ 

Meat-buisouit. 

. 80 “ 

Bread.. 


Six hundred and forty pounds of provision, all 


told, exclusive of our dried birds, or some thirty- 
six pounds a man. Tom Hickey found a tint, 
something like his native peat, which we thought 
might help to boil our kettle ; and with the aid 
of this our fuel-account stood thus— 


. Turf, for two boilings a day. 7 day*. 

Two sledge-runners. 6 “ 


Spare oars, sledges, and an empty cask... 4 “ 

Seventeen days in all; not counting, however, 
the Red Boat, which would add something, and 
our emptied provision-bags, which might carry 
on the estimate to about three weeks. 

The return of the party from Imalik gave us 
no reason to hesitate. The Esquimaux had not 
been there for several years. There were no 
birds in the neighborhood. 

I climbed the rocks a second time with Mr. 
McGary, and took a careful survey of the ice 
with my glass. The “ fast,” as the whalers call 
the immovable shore-ice, could be seen in a 
nearly unbroken sweep, passing by BushneU’s 
Island, and joining the coast not far from where 
I stood. The outside floes were large, and had 
evidently been not long broken; but it cheered 
my heart to see that there was one well-defined 
lead which followed the main floe until it lost 
itself to seaward. 

I called my officers together, explained to them 
the motives which governed me, and prepared to 
re-embark. The boats were hauled up, examined 
carefully, and, as far as our means permitted, 
repaired. The Red Eric was stripped of her 
outfit and cargo, to be broken up for fuel when 
the occasion should come. A large beacon-cairn 
was built on an eminenoe, open to view from the 
south and west; and a red flannel shirt, spared 
with some reluctance, was hoisted as a pennant to 
draw attention to the spot. Here I deposited a 
succinct record of our condition and purposes, 
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and then directed our course south by west into 
the ice-fields. 

By degrees the ice through which we were 
moving became more and more impacted; and it 
sometimes required all our ice-knowledge to de¬ 
termine whether a particular lead was practica¬ 
ble or not. The irregularities of the surface, 
broken by hummocks, and occasionally by larger 
masses, made it difficult to see far ahead; besides 
which, we were often embarrassed by the fogs. I 
was awakened one evening from a weary sleep 
in my fox-skins, to discover that we had fairly 
lost our way. The officer at the helm of the 
leading boat, misled by the irregular shape of a 
large iceberg that crossed his track, had lost the 
main lead some time before, and was steering 
shoreward far out of the true course. The little 
canal in which he had locked us was hardly two 
boats’ lengths across, and lost itself not far off 
in a feeble zigzag, both behind and before us; it 
was evidently closing, and we could not retreat 

Without apprising the men of our misadven¬ 
ture, I ordered the boats hauled up, and, under 
pretence of drying the clothing and stores, made 
a camp on the ice. A few hours after, the wea¬ 
ther cleared enough for the first time to allow a 
view of the distance, and McGary and myself 
climbed a berg some three hundred feet high for 
the purpose. It was truly fearful; we were in 
the deep recesses of the bay, surrounded on all 


sides by stupendous icebergs and tangled floe- 
pieces. My sturdy second officer, not naturally 
impressible, and long accustomed to the vicissi¬ 
tudes of whaling life, shed tears at the prospect. 

There was but one thing to be done—cost 
what it might, we must harness our sledges again 
and retrace our way to the westward. One 
sledge had been already used for firewood; the 
Red Eric, to which it had belonged, was now cut 
up, and her light cedar planking laid upon the 
floor of the other boats; and we went to work 
with the rue-raddiee as in the olden time. It 
was not till the third toilsome day was well spent 
that we reached the berg which had bewildered 
our helmsman. We hauled over its tongue, and 
joyously embarked again upon a free lead, with 
a fine breeze from the north. 

Our little squadron was now reduced to two 
boats. The land to the northward was no longer 
visible; and whenever I left the margin of the 
fast to avoid its deep sinuosities, I was obliged 
to trust entirely to the compass. We had at least 
eight days’ allowance of fuel on board; but our 
provisions were running very low, and we met 
few birds, and failed to secure any larger game. 
We saw several large seals upon the ice, but they 
were too watchful for us; and on two occasions 
we came upon the walrus sleeping—once within 
actual lance-thrust; but the animal charged in 
the teeth of his assailant and made good his retreat. 
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On the first of August, we sighted the Devil’s 
Thumb, and were again among the familiar lo¬ 
calities of the whalers’ battling-ground. The 
bay was qoite open, and we had been making 
easting for two days before. We were soon 
among the Duck Islands, and, passing to the 
sonth of Cape Shaokleton, prepared to land. 

“ Terra firms! Terra firma!” How very plea¬ 
sant it was to look upon, and with what a tingle 
of excited thankfulness we drew near it I A lit¬ 
tle time to seek a cove among the wrinkled hills, 
a little time to exchange congratulations, and 
then our battered boats were hauled high and 
dry upon the rocks, and our party, with hearts 
ftill of our deliverance, lay down to rest. And 
now, with the apparent certainty of reaching our 
homes, came that nervous apprehension which 
follows upon hope long deferred. I could not 
trust myself to take the outside passage, but 
timidly sought the quiet-water channels running 
deep into the archipelago which forms a sort of 
labyrinth along the coast. 

Two days after this, a mist had settled down 
upon the islands which embayed us, and when it 
lifted we found ourselves rowing, in lazy time, 
under the shadow of Earkamoot. Just then a 
familiar sound came to us over the water. We 
had often listened to the screeching of the gulls 
or the bark of the fox, and mistaken it for the 
* Huk’ of the Esquimaux; but this had about it 
an inflection not to be mistaken, for it died 
away in the familiar cadence of a ‘halloo.* 

‘Listen, Petersen! oars, men!” “What is 
it ?” and he listened quietly at first, and then, 
trembling, said, in a half whisper, “Danue- 
markers!” 

I remember this, the first tone of Christian 
voice which had greeted our return to the world. 
How we all stood up and peered into the distant 
noods ; and how the cry came to us again, just 
as, having seen nothing, we were doubting wheth¬ 
er the whole was not a dream; and then how, 
with long sweeps, the white ash cracking under 
the spring of the rowers, we stood for the cape 
that the sound proceeded from, and how nervously 
we scanned the green spots which our experi¬ 
ence, grown now into instinct, told us would be 
the likely camping-ground of wayfarers. 

By-and-by (for we must have been pulling a 
good half hour) the single mast of a small shal¬ 
lop showed itself; and Petersen, who had been 
very quiet and grave, burst out into an incoher¬ 
ent fit of crying, only relieved by broken excla¬ 
mations of mingled Danish and English. “ ’Tis 
the Upernavik oil-boat! The Praulein Flaischer! 
Carlie Mossyn, the assistant cooper, must be on 
his road to Kingatok for blubber. The Mariane 
(the one annual ship) has come, and Carlie Mos¬ 
syn—” and here he did all over again, gulping 
down his words and wringing his hands. 


It was Carlie Mossyn, sure enough. The quiet 
routine of a Danish settlement is the same year 
after year, and Petersen had hit upon the exact 
state of things. The Mariane was at Proven, 
and Carlie Moyssn had come up in the Fraulein 
Flaischer to get the year’s supply of blubber 
from Kingatok. 

Here we first got our cloudy vague idea of 
what had passed in the big world during our ab¬ 
sence. The friction of its fierce rotation had not 
much disturbed this little outpost of civilization, 
and we thought it a sort of blunder as he told 
us that France and England were leagued with 
the Mussulman against the Greek Church. He 
was a good Lutheran, this assistant cooper, and 
all news with him had a theological complexion. 

“What of America? eh, Petersen?” and we 
all looked, waiting for him to interpret the an¬ 
swer. 

“America?” said Carlie; “we don’t know 
much of that country here, for they have no 
whalers on the coast; but a steamer and a 
barque passed up a fortnight ago, and have gone 
out into the ice to seek your party.” 

How gently all the lore of this man oozed ont 
of him! he seemed an oracle, as, with hot-tiing- 
ling fingers pressed against the gunwale of the 
boat, we listened to his words. “Sebastopol 
ain’t taken.” Where and what was Sebastopol? 

But “ Sir John Franklin ?” There we were at 
home again—our own delusive little speciality 
rose uppermost. Franklin’s party, or traces of 
the dead which represented it, had been found 
nearly a thousand miles to the south of where 
we had been searching for them. He knew it; 
for the priest (Pastor Kragg) had a German 
newspaper which told all about it. And so we 
“out oars” again, and rowed into the fogs. 

Another sleeping-halt has passed, and we have 
all washed clean at the fresh-water basins and 
furbished up our ragged furs and woollens. Ka- 
sarsoak, the snow top of Sanderson’s Hope, 
shows itself above the mists, and we hear the 
yelling of the dogs. Petersen had been foreman 
of the settlement, and he calls my attention, 
with a sort of pride, to the tolling of the work¬ 
men’s bell. It is six o’clock. We are nearing 
the end of our trials. Can it be a dream ? 

We hugged the land by the big harbor, turned 
the corner by the old brew-house, and, in the 
midst of a crowd of children, hauled our boats 
for the last time upon the rocks. 

For eighty-four days we had lived in the open 
air. Our habits were hard and weather-worn. 
Wo could not remain within the four walls of a 
house without a distressing sense of suffocation. 
But we drank coffee that night before many a 
hospitable threshold, and listened again and 
again to the hymn of welcome, which, sung by 
many voices, greeted our deliverance. 
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ME. AMD MRS. SHADBLOW DISCUSSING THE MERITS OF A DANCING 8CHOOL. 


THE BUNGALOW BALL. 

A SKETCH OF CONNECTICUT LIFE.—BY JEREMY LOUD. 

AUTHOR OF 44 GABRIEL VANE,” 44 DOVECOTE,” ETC. 


Sitting together by the fireside one evening, 
late in the autumn, Mrs. Shadblow clicking her 
bright needles against one another, in the pro¬ 
cess of footing an old stocking-leg, and her hus¬ 
band paring a dish of apples to be converted into 
sauce for the morning meal, says she to him, 
pausing and running her disengaged needle into 
a cob that stuck out from her apron string, “ Mr. 
Shadblow, I don’t see why you won’t let Patty go 
to dancin’-school this winter! There’s goin’ to 
26 


be one agin, you know, and most all the young 
folks is goin’.” 

Patty was a little orphan girl Mrs. Shadblow 
had rather smuggled into her childless family, 
with the idea of bringing her up. Mr. Shad¬ 
blow, it seems, had hardly come over to her idea 
yet. 

44 Dancin’-school!” he muttered, contemptu¬ 
ously, while he shaved twice as deep into his 
apple as before. 
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“Why,” pursued his better-half, resuming her 
needle, after a brief study of the coals beneath 
the fores tick, “she never’ll have so good a 
chance agin, as I Bee ; for the Bungalows' are 
the best o’teachers: and everybody goes, you 
know; and they'll have a big school here in 
Huckabuck, this winter, and all the children will 
be there, the boys and girls, and a good many 
of their fathers and mothers, too, I warrant ye 1 
It almost makes me young ag'in, I do declare, 
thinkin’ of the times they'll have, all mixed up 
so, in that old hall together. I declare, It's too 
bad to keep a young girl shot up to home, Mr. 
Shadblow, when the expense is so little, as Pat¬ 
ty's would be. Why won't you say she may go, 
Mr. Shadblow ?” 

He stopped paring the apple he had just began 
on, and looked straight into his wife's face. 
“Because I won’t,” said he; “ and for me, that’s 
reason enough.” So it was indeed; and so his 
wife knew it to be. But it was no part of her policy 
to tell him what she thought of such a reason* 

“I’ve been to expense enough for that gal, 
a’ready,” he went on. “And what is it all goin' 
to amount to? It's takin’ from ourselves, to 
give to others, and that's the way prudent and 
forehanded folks never think o'doin'. I've asked 
you time and ag’in, Mrs. Shadblow, how much 
longer you meant to keep her; but you never 
seem to act as if you knew much about it, and 
keep puttin' me off, and puttin’ me off. Now, 
I'd like to know, once for all, when you really 
caFlate to send her away ?” 

“Oh, well,” answered Bhe persuasively, draw¬ 
ing out her needle again with a smile and an un¬ 
easy hitch in her choir, “let me have my own 
way about that, Mr. Shadblow. We’ve talked it 
over about enough, I think; and let that drop 
for now. But this dancin' business was what I 
was a-comin' at. I think myself,”—with an 
emphasis on the last word, “that Patty will be 
all the better for a quarter's teachin' in dancin’, 
and that you’d orter let her have the same chance 
as other girls have. She's a-growin' up, Mr. 
Shadblow. She’ll pretty soon be a great large 
girl, and will, most likely, want to know some¬ 
thin' about manners. A young person appears 
dreadful ork’ard, you know, if they don’t learn 
these graces, and attitudes, and balances, and 
all that sort o’thing, when other folks do; and 
as long’s we’ve done so much, Mr. Shadblow, 
towards bringin’ up the child, I’m sure, I don’t 
see why we hadn’t orter give her all the privi¬ 
leges we can. Come, husband!” the knitting 
needles went like drumsticks now—“jest say for 
once she may go! It won’t cost so very much; 
and I’ll be bound she and I both will work all 
the harder to make it up ag'in to you. May 
she go, Mr. Shadblow ? Mayn't I tell her in the 
mornin' that you’ve said yes ?” i 


“You may tell her what you like,” said he, 
crowding a junk of apple into his mouth, and 
passing it over to the rather unsafe custody of 
his cheek. “I've said all I'm goin' to say about 
it I’ve said no; and I sho'd think by this time 
you'd know what that means!” 

She oertainly did, and urged the subject no 
more. For that evening, at least, her spirits 
were dashed. She couldn't knit; she couldn’t 
Bew. She thought it was the hardest thing in 
the world to look straight in the fire, for there 
everything seemed cheerful and pleasant; as if 
its heated heart was all aglow with happiness, 
while her own felt so desolate and orushed. Her 
husband had no sympathy with her, nor with 
any of her little projects. And one sober 
thought after another flitting before her, like a 
succession of shadows, she presently got up and 
went out into the little kitchen alone. There 
she busied herself with rattling up the pots and 
kettles about the stove, that he might not suspect 
what was the trouble, and that the slow tears 
might chase each other unseen down her cheeks. 

But there was nothing more said on the sub¬ 
ject of the dancing-school. Mrs. Shadblow 
knew it would be of no use. She merely gave 
4 negative shake of her head to Patty at the 
breakfast table next morning, and threw her 
eyes down on the cloth with an expression of 
regret at their mutoal disappointment. 

Still, the school went on; and all the young 
people of Huckabuck crowded into John Kagg’s 
upper hall every Thursday evening; to learn the 
“steps” from Mr. Elyah Bungalow, the veteran 
dancing-master for all the country round. The 
shrill screech of the fiddle made itself heaad out 
over the street; and those who stopped a moment 
under the windows could catch the sound of the 
affable teacher’s voice—“one, two, three—four 
and five—six, seven, eight—nine, ten!”—and 
the hasty shuffle—shuffle—shuffle of light feet 
that scraped over the floor immediately after. 
In a pulpit-looking place at the further end of 
the hall sat the twin brother of the instructor, 
whom everybody knew as Mr. Elisha Bungalow; 
with a happy countenance, that always seemed 
half asleep, a mouth set to a smile as fixed as 
the north star, eyes more than two thirds shut, 
and his fiddle-bow still going with a measured 
scrape—scrape—scrape, to the music of which 
the pupils skipped and hopped through the usual 
saltatory exercises of the evening. 

The Bungalow Brothers were born dancing- 
masters. Hardly a man or woman thereabouts, 
or anywhere abouts, in fact, but had taken his 
or her initiatory lessons from them. They were 
pioneers in the field terpsichorean; and they 
kept their ground bravely for years and years, 
when the noisy brass-bands began to bray the 
modest violins out of hearing, and fandango 
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movements with foreign names that nobody could 
understand, impertinently pushed all our simple 
old country-dances, minuets, reels, cotillons, and 
ohasses, to the wall. If they could hold their 
own against these monstrous innovations, it was 
saying a great deal for them. 

In popular phrase, Elijah Bungalow was the 
teacher, and Elisha the fiddler. Though at odd 
times, and when his brother was sick or had too 
many engagements on his hands, the latter could 
stand in the gap for an evening or so, and make 
things go off very smoothly. Elijah did the 
talking, the walking, the scraping, and the danc¬ 
ing ; Elisha was good for nothing at such mat¬ 
ters, but stuck close to his violin, kept himself 
perched up in his pulpit, and busily scraped away 
to order. And it was related of Elisha Bunga¬ 
low—which I am as ready to believe as any¬ 
body—that he could fiddle as well asleep as 
awake: for many and many a time had he sat 
behind the tallow-dips in John K&gg’s hall, and, 
with eyes shut for half-an-hour on the stretch, 
sawed off tune after tune as regular as a blind 
woodsawyer, changing one for another at the call 
of his brother from the floor without the slight¬ 
est hesitation. Everybody knew he was asleep; 
and finally, to test the matter, it was found 
necessary to bestow on him a far different kind 
of punch from that he was so fond of, in order 
to rouse him up to the gaiety of the scene. 

From town to town the Bungalow Brothers 
went, one winter after another. They never 
minded the deepest drifts in the roads, but some¬ 
how managed to get round to their regular 
appointments. Many a young fellow has made 
his eyes ache, for looking down the street to see 
if there was likely to be a school on that paticu- 
lar evening; and many a pretty girl's heart has 
bounded nearly out of her white bosom, as she 
stole the hundreth glance out the window, and 
finally caught a glimpse of the faithful twin bro¬ 
thers in their shaggy buffalo coats, driving pell- 
men up to John Eagg's tavern-door. 

During the winter in question, the school went 
ahead finely. A new generation had just then 
reached the hither limits of their dancing days, 
and flocked around Mr. Elijah Bungalow in full 
confidence that he was ready to do for their man¬ 
ners what nobody else could. There were tall 
and short among them, stout and thin ; chubby 
and thick, and slight and graceful; lank and 
bony, and runts, and all-flesh. To see but the 
noses! Hooked and pug, turn-up and flat; 
round and square, straight and thin; short and 
long, and white and red. Or tho eyes! Blue 
and black, yellow and gray; white and green, 
squints and askew; round and full, little and 
narrow; very wide apart and staring, and very 
near-together and half-shut The ribbons that 
streamed from the heads of the girls; the slip¬ 


pers that squeezed the young fellows' feet; the 
snicks, the nods, and the smiles; the scrapes on 
the floor, and the starched bows to one another; 
the hop-and-go-forward, and the skip-and-come- 
back-again the dance-d&nce-diddle to the loud 
squeak of the fiddle. These were the weekly 
sights that winter, that made the old tavern on 
the corner, the brightest, and the highest, and 
the happiest place in the known world. John 
Kagg quietly picked up the loose change thrown 
on his little bar, and said that for his part, he 
liked to see the fun go on; ‘‘ho really loved to 
see young folks enjoy themselves.” 

The deacons shut their eyes as they went by 
on such evenings, and whispered under their 
breath—“ Perdition Deacon Fumfum felt that 

the whole place, with every living bouI in it, was 
scandalized by the toleration of such doings; 
and I don't doubt at all, that if he had had the 
power, he would have put them down at the 
edgqof the sword and the point of the bayonet 
He would have put all sorts of sin out of the 
world at a single stroke, and everything like 
cheerfulness along with it The earth would 
have had the_ benefit neither of sunlight nor 
moonlight, nor of starlight either, if he had 
been allowed a word in its original management 
He would have had everybody's face made just 
twice as long as it was, and everybody’s soul I 
cannot tell how many times smaller. Ditto, the 
other Deacon. Ditto, Mr. Pennybright, the 
rigid storekeeper of Huckabuck. Ditto, all the 
rest of Bad-eyed ones, who verily seemed to think 
the devil was the pleasantest fellow in the world, 
and that they might not therefore smile, lest it 
should happen to suit him. And the dancing- 
school went on without interruption. 

It was customary, at the winding-up of these 
winter terms of instruction, which usually ran 
a round of a dozen weeks, to get up what was 
called a “ quarter-ball;” an assembly something 
between a quadrille party and a husking frolic, 
with a dash of “hunt-the-slipper” thrown in. 
The fan of these affairs belonged to those who 
chose to go; while the profits found their way 
into the big Bungalow pocket. And not even 
stingy John Kagg was stingy enough to envy the 
Brothers any of their good fortune, for the rea¬ 
son that by hook and by crook he generally 
managed to bring a big share of it home to his 
little tavern till again. 

Esquire McBride, the village lawyer, had just 
pushed back from the tea-table on the evening 
before the expected quarter-ball, with a face ex¬ 
pressive of perfect satisfaction with himself. He 
began first to adjust his cravat, and next to twirl 
his large watch-seal. Seeing him in such appa¬ 
rent good humor, his son Robert, who had grown 
up to be quite a young fellow, approached and 
asked if he would not favor them with his Corn- 
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pany at John Kagg's the next evening. The 
lawyer looked into the fire with a wise stare, 
gave his seal a few new shakes, asked a question 
or two farther about the matter, and said, “ he’d 
see; he'd see—but he rather thought he'd go." 

With those who look forward to an event that 
is to bring them a great deal of pleasure, time 
skips off as fast as they could wish; especially 
if they have very many preparations to make. 
So that the whole of the next day was as good 
as lost to the people of Huckaback, and, but 
for getting ready for the ball, might just as well 
have been wiped out of the calender. It was 
stinging enough out of doors to freeze a Nova 
Zemblan. The snow lay hard and crisp on the 
ground, with the tracks in the road as bright 
and glittering as the smooth runners that for 
more than a week had slid over them. The town 
was so still, that whenever Mr. Pennybright’s 
store-door was slammed too, it sent a lonely echo 
traveling all up and down the street. 

Evening would not be put off a great while in 
these short days, however, but soon came down 
over the houses in a dusky dress, bedecked with 
glittering stars for the festive occasion. One by 
one the sleighs drove up to the tavern-door, and 
unloaded their precious female freight. The 
bells struck an inspiring variety of chords, chim¬ 
ing and rhyming everywhere around the old 
house. The girls laughed and cackled as they 
were bundled out from among the robes, and the 
young men seemed to do nothing else but shout 
“ whoa!" to their waked-up horses. There were 
knots of idle loiterers about the tavern, who 
occupied their intellects with guessing who 
might be in this sleigh, and who in that. But 
for the cold, they would have sat down on the 
little bench against the front of the house, and 
taken their observations more deliberately. 

The little bar-room, below stairs, was crammed 
and jammed full. It was not the Maine law era 
then, and John Kagg, who had foreseen the plea¬ 
sure sufficiently to subsidize an assistant for the 
occasion, kept the toddy-stick going, as if he 
were trying to see what he could do towards 
beating the tattoo. The droppers-in were there, 
with their coats and hats on—while the ball- 
goers came down from the small ante-chambers 
without either, and indulged in a showy twirl of 
their slippered feet, now and then, for the envy 
of the company. All sorts of people, dresses, 
voices, and breaths were mixed up around the 
hot iron stove, with figures and countenances to 
match. Up stairs, the scene was rather more enli¬ 
vening. Besides the fact that the dancing hall was 
better lighted than the reeky little bar-room, the 
faces were brighter, and the eyes sparkled with 
a very different lustre. Toddy had less to do 
with it than the music. There were two musi¬ 
cians besides Elisha Bungalow in the pulpit—one 


of whom piped at the clarionet, and the other 
sawed at the violin—and the instant these two 
struck up their melody, with Elisha Bungalow’s 
violin to lead them on its wild chase away, it 
seemed as if everybody's hair—no matter how 
long or short it was—stood right up on end. 
There wasn't a human heart in that old room, 
young or otherwise, but beat faster, and still 
faster at the sound. “Hark! they’re at it!" 
said some of them down stairs—and forthwith 
the straggling ticket-holders rushed breathless 
up stairs, to be in at the business with the ear¬ 
liest of them. 

Young, sturdy farmer-fellows hurried to pull off 
their cowhide boots in the cramped upper apart¬ 
ments, and to thrust their woolen socks, feet 
and all, into the calf skin “ pumps" they drew 
forth from the pockets of their overcoats—and 
stood up before the stingy little mirrors, with a 
bright yellow landscape and a Venitian-red popu¬ 
lation painted sprawlingly over the upper half, 
and curled up their greased locks with a won¬ 
derful deal of care, as if a ten minutes’ dance— 
as they danced—would not obliterate eveiy trace 
of comb, grease, or perfumery, and flirted out 
their gay handkerchiefs to give them one last 
brush over their faces; and finally fumbled in 
their vest pockets, with trembling fingers, and 
fished up a bit of sweet-flag, a nip of orange- 
peel, or a bright red winter-green lozenge, and 
with just one more look at the glass, pushed 
boldly through the door, and found themselves 
bewildered and lost in the brilliant hall. 

I am not going to describe the real ball-room 
scene, for my gifts are far too few. If I were a 
painter, now, and had the time to spare besides, 
I should never think I could finish such a sketch 
short of a preliminary Btudy of two years, and a 
labor with the pencil of three more. The items 
are so various, and the figures so closely grouped, 
I should despair of doing the thing as it should 
be done, in less than five good honest years. 

After you once squeezed through the gaping 
squad outside the door that lined the narrow 
entry, you came into a room with an arched 
roof, and rows of tall tallow candles burning all 
about the walls, a motley collection of gay colors 
sprinkled over the floor; some of the visitors 
seated on benohes around the apartment; Elijah 
Bungalow, in his best black suit, calling off the 
numbers, or the sets, and the effective little or¬ 
chestra putting its three heads together just 
over the edge of the pulpit. The moment the 
floor was filled to its fullest working capacity, 
Elijah held a brief consultation with the music, and 
of a sudden the violin, clarionet, and viol struck 
up in lively ooncert. Every gentleman scraped 
a solemn scrape on the floor to his lady, and 
forthwith business was entered upon for the night, 

“Bounce to partners!" called out Ely ah, in 
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bis blandest tone to the company. “ Right-anrf- 
left!” he shouted again, with a brow that Brum- 
mel could not hare bettered. 

And away they went—male and female heads 
bobbing and bowing, rising and falling, ducking 
and cougee- ing, from one end of the hall to the 
other, and the gay-hearted music frisking along 
to try and keep up with them. 

The spectators in the room, and especially 
those about the door, stared like piotures of the 
nightmare. There wasn’t a graceful dancer on 
the floor, but they had instinctively picked him 
out. There wasn’t a sweet and rosy girl’s face, 
that from time to time came down near the door 
in the course of the dance, but they were alive 
with admiration. The rough fellows outside 
knew, ae well as anybody, that a lady never 
looks half so beautiful as when she is dancing 
with her partner, or sitting firmly and gracefully 
on the saddle. 

There was a slab-sided young man in the party 
on the floor, tall and ungainly in his figure, with 
sandy hair and whiskers, who prided himself on 
his superior agility with his spindling legs, and 
who did not hesitate to declare on all occasions— 
which he was mainly in the habit of doing through 
his nose—that he could out-dance the best “ city 
chap” the Bungalows were willing to bring 
along, and no mistake. Of course, as prize- 
dancing has not yet come much into vogue, ex¬ 
cept, perhaps, a little jigging among the “ mins¬ 
trels,” the brothers never presumed to contest 
his superiority, but only glanced at one another 
with a Bmile that wasn’t meant for admiration. 
To see this lanky fellow jumping up, like a frog 
attached to a fish-hook, and making his slender 
legs go round and round, over and across, like 
the windlass of a well when the bucket is run¬ 
ning down, was enough to set a grin on a brass¬ 
faced door-knocker. He kept his mouth open, 
too, as he danced—sometimes rattling his teeth 
together in castanet fashion, when he came down 
to the floor from one of his lofty leaps, and 
sometimes working his lips about in all sorts of 
designs and devices, in sympathy with the efforts 
of his lower extremities. 

,There was young Robert McBride, too, who 
was going around and asking many a pretty Miss 
to dance, and who was glad enough, in truth, to 
be seen dancing with him. So he looked about 
to fix his eyes on a partner for the next set, he 
happened to spy out Patty! and without further 
ado, he came straight over to her, and began to 
make himself agreeable. 

“ You here, Patty!” said he, standing up right 
before her; “ and Miss Shadblow, too! I declare 
—what is going to happen ? Bid the old man 
know you was coming ?” 

Patty looked at Robert with a modest glance, 
for her heart told her that in the whole room 
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there was not one as handsome as he. How she 
wished then the could dance, for she knew she 
would have been his partner! Her eyes went 
wandering over the hall, but ever came back to 
him again, and for just a moment dared to rest 
on his'face. 

“I wish you’d only been to the school this 
winter, Patty,” said he, dropping his voice to a 
tone of confidence; M we’ve had such tplendid 
times here, I can tell you. But enough—next 
winter Mr. Shadblow ’ll let you go. If you knew 
how to dance, Patty,” leaning over and whisper* 
ing in her ear, “ I’d ask you to dance with me /” 
Her heart bumped so hard at the words, she was 
sure he could hear it; and with a few more plea¬ 
sant speeches, he bowed himself off, and skipped 
over to a young Miss, whose hand he had been 
trying to secure since the first of the evening. 

Mrs. Shadblow, who was determined to smug¬ 
gle herself and her little friend in that night, 
even if her husband went to bed down sick in 
consequence, sat and enjoyed it up to the nines. 
The music sent such sensations over her, she 
could scaroely keep her hands quietly folded in 
her lap. If ever she wished that Patty had 
learned to dance, it was certainly then. And if 
ever she wanted Mr. Shadblow to be in anyplace 
in particular, that was the very place. It was 
doing her so much good, in the freshness of her 
heart she believed it could not. fail to do as much 
for him. 

And Esquire McBride was wedged in there 
among them, talking up in a loud and important 
way to those around him, and trying, as usual, 
to attract his own share of public attention. He 
smiled and bowed to one and another, as they sped 
by him in the danoe, and, before finally leaving 
for home, took occasion to state his opinion that 
it was all “ a very well got-up affair.” 

About the door had collected a crowd of look¬ 
ers-on from below stairs, who appeared to enjoy 
the scene as much as any of those who were par¬ 
ticipants in it. Piled up in a solid embankment, 
head upon head, they offered a formidable ob¬ 
stacle to any but the stoutest, who desired to 
make an escape by that way from the suffocation 
of the ball-room. Rough coats and shaggy heads, 
brawny arms and great cowhide boots, wide- 
stretched eyes and unshaven faces—they were 
mixed up in a most indescribable miscellany. It 
would have punled a Philadelphia lawyer to 
make an index of them for future reference. On 
the very outskirts of that crowd, hung old M»- 
lachi, the swill-gatherer of Huckabuck, with his 
hat jammed under his arms, as if it might be 
a temptation to an entry thief; bending and 
crouching, and peering in every direotian to catch 
a ^casual squint under somebody’s elbows, and 
squirting his tobaoco-juice excitedly over the en¬ 
try floor, till the space around him looked as if 
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it might be the vestibule to a slaughter-house. 
Or now and then asking somebody in front of 
him, “ what they were doin’ now,” and “if that 
air music wern’t better for a feller, any day , than 
a hot breakfust in the morain’!” 

Gosh was there, too, the “village nigger.” 
Everybody knew Gosh. He had got his ebony 
countenance fastened up near the top of the door, 
where his very original commentaries were turned 
to good account by his white friends, who were 
less favorably located below him. But the most 
embarrassing thing about it was, he would col¬ 
lapse in his laughing fits. There was no such 
thing as stopping him. 'Whenever he caught 
sight of any thing specially amusing, or as often 
as the tall young man with sandy hair and whis¬ 
kers went up into the air on one of his saltatory 
expeditions, down came Gosh —per contra —with 
his half-choked snicker, and down came every¬ 
body else along with him. They laughed to see 
Ann laugh. The humor in his face was as con¬ 
tagious as the black measles. 

Towards midnight, up sneaked Deacon Fum- 
fum, holding on by the stair rail as he came 
along, and stepping as softly as a cat towards a 
young bird in the grass. He looked all around 
him, as wise as an owl. He stopped and listened 
a moment to the music. He caught a glimpse, 
through the ohinks between the bodies, of the 
smiling faces within, the gay dresses, and the 
dancing. And before he stopped to think who 
and where he was, he had got interested in what 
was going on. Yet for the whole of Huckabuck, 
he would not have allowed himself to step over 
the inner threshold and give countenance to the 
pleasant scene. 

The roguish negro caught sight of him from his 
perch, as he came creeping up the stairs, and kept 
his eyes eagerly fixed on him. To one and another 
he whispered: “ There’s the Deacon! there’s old 
Deacon Fumfhm!” which had the effect to put 
many a face about in the opposite direction, and to 
make the Deacon an unconscious object of observa¬ 
tion. In truth, he was so intent on trying to see 
all there was to be seen, that he soon forgot both 
himself and the peculiarity of his opinion. When 
however, he chanced to lift his own eyes, and 
discovered to his mortification that so many other 
eyes were fastened on him, said he, in his growl¬ 
ing voice, dolefully shaking his head, “It’s a 
crying sin! It’s a shame and disgrace to the town 
^hat tolerates such things 1” and turned away 
with a malignant grunt down stairs. 


Gosh came down upon him with a cataract of 
laughter that he had pent up as long as he could, 
and all the rest with him, of course. 

At twelve o’clock the dancers selected their 
partners, and went off in a jam down stairs to 
supper. They ate and ate till everything disap¬ 
peared. They stuffed and gorged, and acknow¬ 
ledged themselves “ full.” The oysters suffered 
the most, by reason of the supper contract with 
John Kagg, although there were fewer turkeys 
strutting about among the farmers next morning 
than had been in six months before. Pies 
vanished like snow-flakes on a pool of water. 
Confectionary was grabbed from the dishes by 
the double handful; and one by one they fell 
away from the wreck on the board, and climbed 
up the stairs, panting for breath, into the hall 
again. In some of the chambers, however, a 
foolish young man or two might, by diligent 
search, be discovered stretched across the beds, 
their coats and boots still on, with whose brains 
John Hogg’s execrable gin had played a much 
dizzier tune than the Bungalow fiddle, gnd who 
lay thus bestowed about the house, insensible to 
all the noise and the melody that came stealing 
over them. 

Somewhere about three o’clock in the morning 
the great affair was over. The tallow candles 
hod all burned out. The instruments were asth¬ 
matic and screechy, and the dancers’ limbs weary 
with long exercise. The girls hurried on their 
“ things,” and the beaux bounced out from hiding 
places on the stairs after them. John Kagg 
came along to blow out the flaring lights that 
were just ready to end their existence in smoke, 
and all hands—orchestra included—took the 
hint and made ready to depart. And in half on 
hour afterwards you could not have found a 
lonelier place inwall Huckabuck than that same 
upper room in John Kagg’s tavern, on the corner. 

The receipts to the Bungalow chest amounted 
to some thirty-seven dollars and odd. They were 
satisfied. 

“ And yet,” said Deacon Fumfum, who was to 
be commiserated for the unhappy fault some¬ 
where in his digestive apparatus, “ these same 
folks never’d carry thirty-seven dollars and odd 
to our minister at the donation party 1” Which, 
considering that on those annual occasions the 
Deacon invariably eat full four times as much as 
he brought, is to be received as a very fair 
specimen of his sentiments on the subjects both 
of justice and generosity. 


THE POET’S TASK. 


Let oourtly bards in polish’d phrase indite 
Soft madrigals, to oelebrate the fair; 

Or paint the splendor of a birth-day night,] 


Where peers and dames in shining robes appear; 

The task be mine negleoted worth to raise, 
Alas! too often found in these degen’rate days. 
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It is a sad condition of the nervous system 
when slight impressions cut deep. Like the dis¬ 
eased state of the mucous membrane, when tastes 
and odors 61ing and adhere to it for days, I sup¬ 
pose that the prevalence of such images in the 
brain would at last lead to insanity, or, at least, 
that form of it called monomania. Let no man 
suppose that this is so very rare a malady. Let 
ua rather ask, who is quite free from some fea¬ 
ture of the affection ? The mild cases are the 
passionate ardor we see exhibited by men in the 
various and peculiar pursuits in life; the bad 
ones, only greater in degree, are shut up in 
asylums. 

The most singular instance that ever occurred 
within my own knowledge, was one I met several 
years back in Germany; and as “ thereby hangs 
a tale,” I will set it down in the words of the re¬ 
lator. 4This is his own recital—in his own hand¬ 
writing, too! 

There are moments in the life of almost every 
man which seem like years. The mind suddenly 
calling up the memory of bygone days, lives 
ever the early hours of childhood—the bright 
visions of youth, when all was promise and anti¬ 
cipation—and traverses with a bound the ripe 
years of manhood, with all their struggles, and 
cares, and disappointments, and even throws a 
glance into the dark vista of the fhture, com¬ 
puting the “to come” from the past; and, at 
such times as these, one feels that he is already 
old, and that years have gone over him. 

Such were to me the few brief moments in 
which I stood upon the Meissner hill that over¬ 
hangs my native city. Dresden, the home of my 
childhood, of my earliest and my dearest friends, 
lay bathed in the soft moonlight of a summer's 
eve. Oh, how strong within the heart of the 
wanderer in distant lands is the love of coun¬ 
try ! The thought of returning to my loved na¬ 
tive land, rich in reputation, crowned with suc¬ 
cess, had sustained and upheld me. And now 
that the hour was come—my earliest hopes more 
than realised—my fondest aspirations accom¬ 
plished. Triumphant over all the difficulties of 
my hard lot, I returned, bearing with me the 
well-won spoils of labor, and exertion. But, 
alas! where were they who should rejoice with 
me, and share my happiness ? The ve 17 home of 
my infancy was tenanted by strangers; they knew 
me not in my poverty, they could not sympathise 
in my elevation. My heart sickened within me 
ae I thought of my lone and desolate condition; j 
and as the tears coursed faster and faster down ' 
my cheeks, how gladly would I have given all 
the proud triumph of success for one short and 


sunny hour of boyhood's bright anticipation, 
shared in by those who loved me! 

In such a frame of deep despondency I re-en¬ 
tered my native city—no friend to greet, and no 
voice to welcome me. Happily, however, I was 
not long left to the indulgence of such regrets; 
for no sooner was my arrival made known in the 
city, than my brother artists waited on me with 
congratulations; and I learned, for the first 
time, that the reputation of my successes had 
reached Saxony, and that my very best picture 
was at that moment being exhibited in the Dres¬ 
den Gallery. I was now invited to the houses of 
the great, and even distinguished by marks of 
my sovereign's favor. If I walked the streets, I 
heard my name whispered as I passed; if I ap¬ 
peared in public, some burst of approbation 
greeted me. In a word, and that ere many days 
had elapsed, I became tho reigning favorite of a 
city in which the love of “ art” is an inheritance 
for, possessed of a gallery second to none in Eu¬ 
rope, the Dresdeners have long enjoyed and pro-' 
fited by the opportunity of contemplating all 
that is excellent in painting; and in their enthu¬ 
siastic admiration of the fine arts, thought nc 
praise too exalted to bestow on one who had as¬ 
serted the claim of a Saxon painter among the 
schools of Italy. From these circumstances it 
may readily be believed how completely I was 
beset by the temptations of flattery, and how 
recklessly I hurried along that career of good 
fortune, which, in my mad infatuation, I deemed 
would last forever. It is well known to almost 
all, how, in the society of large cities, some new 
source of interest or excitement is eagerly sought 
after to enliven the dull routine of nightly dissi¬ 
pation, and awaken the palled and jaded appetite 
of pleasure to some new thrill of amusement! 
—how one succeeds another, and how short-lived 
are all! The idol of to-day is forgotten to-mor¬ 
row; and whether the object of momentary at¬ 
traction be a benefactor of mankind, or some 
monster of moral deformity, it matters but little, 
so that for the hour he furnish an article for the 
fashionable journalist, and a subject of conversa¬ 
tion to the coterie; the end and aim of his being 
seems to be perfectly accomplished, and all in¬ 
terest for him as readily transferred to his suc¬ 
cessor, who or whatever he may be, as though 
his existence has been as unreal as the spectre 
of a magic lantern. Little did I suppose when, 
in the full blaze of my popularity, that to such 
an ordinance of fashion alone I was indebted for 
the proud eminence I occupied. I was not long 
destined to eqjoy the deception. 

It chanced that about three months after my 
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arrival in Dresden, ciroumstanoes required niy 
absenoe from the city for a few days. The occa¬ 
sion which called me, detained me beyond the 
time I had calculated on, and it was not till 
after a fortnight I reached my home. I had 
traveled that day from sunrise till late in the 
evening, being anxious, if possible, to redeem a 
promise I had made to my friend and patron. 
Count Lowenstein, to be present at a file in honor 
of his sister’s birthday. The weather had been 
unusually hot and sultry, even for the season; 
and although I felt much fatigued and jaded, I 
lost not a moment on my arrival to dress for the 
ftu, over which*, calculating on my late career, I 
deemed my absence would throw a gloom. Be¬ 
sides that, I longed once more to drink of that 
Ciroean cup of flattery, for which my short ab¬ 
sence from the city had given me new zest; and 
it was with a high-beating heart and fevered 
brain I hung upon my breast the many crosses 
and decorations I had been gifted with in my 
hours of brilliant success. 

Lights gleamed brightly from the ample win¬ 
dows of the Lowenstein palace. Numerous equi¬ 
pages stood at the portico. I followed the chasseur 
.up the spacious marble steps which led to the 
ante-chamber. I stopped one moment before a 
large mirror, and almost startled at the brilliancy 
of my dress, which, a present from my sovereign, 
I now wore for the first time. Formerly, when 
appearing in society, the moment I made my 
entrie I found myself the centre of a group of 
friends and admirers, all eagerly pressing for¬ 
ward to pay their homage to the star of fashion. 
Now, what was my amazement to mark no thrill 
of pleasure, as of old, animate that vast assem¬ 
bly!—not even surprise! Group after group 
passed by me, as though I were unknown, and 
had no claim to their attention. Something must 
have occurred in my absence to weaken the in¬ 
terest my appearance ever excited; but what 
could it be? Tortured with doubt and disap¬ 
pointment, I hastened through the crowd to 
where the Count was standing, surrounded by his 
suite. His quick eye instantly perceived me, 
and, familiarly kissing his hand to me, he con¬ 
tinued to converse with those about him. Up to 
this moment I had borne all the chilling indif¬ 
ference of manner I met with, for the secret sat¬ 
isfaction that told me and my heart that he, my 
protector, my friend, would soon vindicate my 
claim to notice and distinction, and that, in the 
sunshine of his favor, I should soon receive the 
attention my heart thirsted for. But now that 
hope deserted me—the cold distance of his man¬ 
ner chilled me to the very heart's core. Not one 
word of kind inquiry, no friendly chiding for 
protracted absence, no warm welcome for my 
coming ! I looked around on every side for some 
due to this strange mystery; I felt as if all eyes 


were upon me, and thought for a moment I could 
perceive the smile of gratified malice at my 
downfall. But no: I was unnoticed and unob¬ 
served ; and even this hurt me still more. Alas! 
alas 1 the few moments of heart-cutting, humbling 
misery I then endured, too dearly paid for all the 
selfish gratification I reaped from being the idol 
of fashion. While I remained thus, the Count 
approaohed me, and, with something like his 
usual tone of familiarity, said— 

“ Ah, Carl! you here ? You have, of course, 
heard of our sad disappointment ?” 

“ No, my lord,” I replied, with some bitter¬ 
ness of tone, “ I have scarcely had time, for I 
have not been yet an hour in Dresden.” 

Without noticing either the manner of my an¬ 
swer, or the allusion to my absence, the Count 
continued:—“This evening we were to have 
had the happiness to have amongst us one who 
seems to be gifted with some magic power of dif¬ 
fusing delight and ecstaey on every side where 
she appears. Those whose hearts were cold to 
beauty in all others, have yielded to the^ascina- 
tion of heris; and the soul that never before was 
touohed by melody, has thrilled with transport 
at her heavenly voice. Divine La Mercia 1 the 
paragon of beauty and the soul of song! There, 
there stands her harp, and here you see her 
music; but she is absent Alas! we have ouly 
the wand of the magician—the spell is not there.” 

In an instant the veil was lifted from my eyee; 
the whole truth burst on me like a lightning 
flash—the course of my popularity was run, the 
sun of my favor had set forever. I overheard 
the conversation of those around me. But one 
name was mentioned, but one person seemed to 
engross every tongue or heart—that was La Mer¬ 
cia. From what I could collect, it appeared that 
she, a most beautiful and interesting girl, had 
appeared at the opera a few evenings since, and 
by the charms of her surpassing beauty as well 
as the surprising richness and clearness of her 
voice, had captivated the whole city, from the 
palaoe to the cottage. The enthusiastic repeti¬ 
tion of her praises gradually led to regrets for 
her absence, and surmises as to the cause, while 
a young nobleman, who had just joined the 
circle said— 

“ Trust me, La Mercia would have come if ih 
alone were consulted; but I fear that ill-tem¬ 
pered looking old fellow, whom she calls her 
Dottore, has had much to say to this refusal.” 

“Yes,” said another; “so late as yesterday 
evening, at the palaoe, when she was surrounded 
by several members of the royal family, eagerly 
pressing her to repeat a song she had just sung; 
just as she consented, a look from the Dottore, 
shot across the room and met her eyes; she im¬ 
mediately hesitated, begged to be permitted not 
to sing, and immediately afterwards withdrew.” 
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44 How strange!” said the nobleman, who spoke 
before, 44 how very strange! It must, indeed, be 
a strange mystery that unites two beings so every 
way unlike; one all beauty and loveliness, and 
the other the most sareastio, treacherous-looking 
wretch, ever my eyes beheld.” 

The deep interest with which I listened to 
those particulars of my rival—for such I now 
felt her to be—gradually yielded to a sense of my 
own sunken and degraded condition; and envy, 
the most baleful and pernicious passion that can 
agitate the bosom, took entire possession of me; 
envy of one whose very existence one hour before 
I was ignorant of. I felt' that had in¬ 

jured me—robbed me of all for which life and 
existence was dear. But for for, I should still 
be the centre of this gay and brilliant assembly, 
by whom I am already forgotten and neglected; 
and, with a fiendish malignity, I thought how 
soon this new idol of a fickle and ungrateful peo¬ 
ple would foil from the pinnacle from whioh she 
had displaced me, and suffer in her own heart the 
cruel pwgs I was then enduring. 

1 arose from where 1 had been sitting, my brain 
maddened with my sudden reverse of fortune, 
and^fied from the saloon to my home. In an 
agony of grief I threw myself upon my bed, and 
that night was to me like years of sorrowing and 
affliction. When morning broke, my first resolve 
was to leave Dresden forever; my next to remain, 
until, by applying all my energies to the task, I 
bad accomplished something beyond all my 
former efforts; and then, spurning the praise and 
flattery my success would inspire, take a proud 
forewell of my fickle and ungratefal countrymen. 
The longer I thought upon, the more was 1 pleased 
with this latter resolution, and panted with 
eagerness for the moment of contemptuous disdain 
in which, flinging off the caresses of false friends, 
I should carry to other lands those talents which 
my own was unworthy to possess. It was bat a 
few days before this the Prior of the Augustine 
monastery ha<Loalled upon me, to beg I would 
paint an altar-piece for their chapel; they wished 
to have a kneeling figure of Mary, to whom the 
shrine was dedicated; but the subject being a 
favorite one of Titian’s, bad at that time deterred 
me. Its difficulty was now its charm; and as I 
ndered over in my mind the features I wished 
transfer to my canvas, I suddenly remembered 
a painting which I had had for some years in my 
possession, and which, from the surpassing love¬ 
liness of the countenance it represented, as well 
as the beauty of its execution, had long fasci¬ 
nated me. I now reverted to it at once, and 
opening a secret drawer in my cabinet, took out 
the picture and placed it before me. It was a 
small and most beautiful painted enamel, repre¬ 
senting two figures—one that of an old and stern- 
visaged man, upon whose harsh and severe fea¬ 


tures there played a scowl of deadly bate and 
soom; he stood, drawn up to his foil height, his 
hands and arms widely extended before him, as 
if in the act of performing some mystic or sacred 
rite over the lovely being who knelt at his feet in 
an attitude of the deepest and most reverential 
supplication. This was a lovely girl, her age 
scarcely eighteen years; her forehead, fair as 
alabaster, was shaded by two braids of dark 
brown hair, which bung back in heavy looks upon 
her neck and shoulders. Here were the features, 
here the very attitude, I desired. Could I only 
succeed in imparting to my Madonna the lovely 
and sorrow-struck countenance before me, my 
triumph were certain. The features of that beau- 
tifol girl, too, bad the semblance of being copied 
from the life. There are certain slight and in¬ 
describable traits by which a painter will, in aL 
most every oase, distinguish when nature and 
when only foncy have lent the subject; and here, 
everything tended to make me believe it to be a 
portrait. The manner in whioh I became pos¬ 
sessed of it, also, contributed to invest it with a 
more than common interest in my eyes. The 
circumstances were these: When a very young 
man, and only a short time settled at Rome, 
whither I had gone to prosecute my studies as a 
painter, the slender state of my purse had com. 
polled me to take np my residence in one of the 
less known suburbs of the city. In the same 
humble dwelling in which I took np my abode 
there lived an old and paralytio man, whom age 
and infirmity had rendered bed-ridden for years. 

At first, my occupation being entirely without 
doors, left me but little opportunity to see or 
know much of him; but when winter closed in, 
and confined me whole days to the house, my 
acquaintance with him gradually increased, and, 
to my great surprise, I discovered in this poverty- 
struck and deorepid old man one who possessed 
the most intimate and critical knowledge of art $ 
every gallery was familiar to him—he knew the 
history of each celebrated picture, and distu> 
guished originals from their copies by such traits 
of discernment as evinced the most consummate 
intimacy with the deepest secrets of coloring, 
and, in a word, showed himself to be, what I 
afterwards learned he was, a most accomplished 
artist: bat tbo circumstances which threw him 
into his present mean and wretched condition 
ever remained a mystery. Onr acquaintance 
thus formed, rapidly ripened Into friendship, and 
it was with pleasure I hurried from my gayer 
and more volatile companions to the poor and 
humble abode, where my old and feeble friend 
awaited me with impatience. 

As the winter advanced, the infirmities of th 
old painter rapidly gained ground ; he became 
daily weaker, and, by degrees, the calm serenity 
of his mind, which was his most remarkable 
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trait, yielded to fits of impatience, in which, 
•ometimee, hie Tory reason seemed to straggle 
fer empire: and at snob times as these he would 
drop hints, and give rent to thoughts that were 
awful and appalling to listen to. One night 
when recovering from a nervous attack, whioh, 
by its duration and severity, seemed to threaten 
more fatally than usual, he called me to him, 
* and desired me to bring, from a concealed drawer 
In his trunk, a small ebony box clasped with 
silver. I did so. He took it with trembling 
hands, and placed it beside him on the pillow, 
while, with a voice scarcely audible from agita¬ 
tion, he whispered:—“ Leave me Carl—leave me 
to myself! There is in this box what may meet 
no other eye than mine. And oh! would to 
Heaven that its bright lightnings had struck 
and blighted me, rather than I should ever have 
looked upon it” 

The energy with which these words were 
spoken seemed to weary and overcome him, and 
he was barely able to say:—“ Leave me now, my 
friend. But stay, ere you go, promise mo- 
swear to me, as you hope—aye as you hope your 
death-bed may not be like mine—swear, when 
all is at rest within this torn and afflicted heart 
that you will, with your own hands, place this 
box within my coffin—swear to place it there 
unopened: better far you had not enjoyed the 
blessed gift of sight, than look upon what it 
contains. I grow weaker—promise me this.” 

n I do,” I replied hurriedly. “ I promise.” 

“ Swear it,” he said; while the large drops of 
sweat stood upon his brow, and his bloodshot 
eyes glared upon me like a maniac. 

“ I swear,” said I, anxious to relieve the ter¬ 
rific convulsion which his eagerness brought on; 
“ I swear.” And as he lay back slowly upon 
the bed, I left the room. 

When I again, after a considerable time, en¬ 
tered the chamber, he had turned his face 
towards the wall—his head buried between both 
his hands; while sobs, whioh he appeared strug¬ 
gling to control, burst from him at intervals. 
The casket lay locked beside him. I took it up, 
and placed it within my portmanteau; and, not 
daring to interfere with the course of that sorrow, 
the cause of which he had not confided to me, I 
stole noiselessly from the room. 

When next I saw him he appeared to be some¬ 
what better; but the feeble powers of life had 
received a severe shock, and his haggard and 
broken look showed how much a few hours had 
hastened the approach of death. That evening 
he never once alluded to the subject which had 
agitated him, and bade me “Good night” earlier 
than usual, wishing to relieve his fatigue by 
sleep. I never saw him after. 

I had scarcely composed myself to sleep, ray 
mind full of the events of the day, when an ex¬ 


press arrived from an English nobleman, who had 
been my most infuential and s t ead ie st friend, 
requiring me immediately to set oat for Naples, 
to make a picture of his only daughter ere her 
body was committed to the earth. She had died 
of the malaria, and herfaneral could not be long 
delayed. I immediately set out, taking with me 
the portmanteau that contained the casket and 
such requisites for painting as I could hurriedly 
collect. With all my anxiety to return to my 
old companion, I was unable to leave Naples be¬ 
fore the tenth day; I then turned my face home¬ 
wards, with a heart beating with anxiety, lest 
his death should have taken place in my absence. 
The diligence in whioh I travelled was attacked 
near Galvi by Banditti. Several of the passen¬ 
gers, being well armed, made resistance, and a 
dreadful conflict took place. Severely wounded 
in the side with a stiletto, I remained for dead 
upon the ground, and lost all remembrance of 
everything till the moment I discovered myself a 
patient in the public hospital of Naples. 

Several weeks of fever and delirium luq} passed 
over me, and I lay now weak and powerless. By 
degrees my strength was restored, and as I lay, 
one day, meditating a speedy departure from the 
hospital, the intendant of the police came to in¬ 
form me that several articles of value, contained 
in a portmanteau bearing my initials, had been 
discovered near the soene of the late encounter, 
where they had probably been dropped by the 
robbers in their flight, and that, on my identifying 
and claiming them as mine they should be re¬ 
stored to me. Among other things he mentioned 
the ebony casket I dared not ask if it were 
opened, lest my agitation might occasion sur¬ 
prise or suspicion, and promised to inspect them 
the following morning, and identify such as were 
my property. 

The next day I appeared at the bureau of the 
police. The portmanteau was produced and un¬ 
locked, and the very first thing I set my eyes 
upon was the picture. The case had been rudely 
torn open, and it lay there exposed to all. My 
promise—my solemnly pledged oath, came in¬ 
stantly to my mind, and all the awful denuncia¬ 
tions the old man had spoken of, as in store for 
him who should look upon that picture! I was 
horror-struck and speechless, and only remem¬ 
bered where I was, as the Commiuairt, who 
stood behind me and looked at it, asked if I 
were the painter ? I replied not 

“ The likeness is, indeed, wonderful,” said he. 

I started, but immediately recovering myself, 
said:—“ You must be under some mistake. You 
could scarcely have seen the person for whom 
this was intended t” I said this because, from 
the attentive consideration I had given it, as well 
as the initials in the corner of the drapery, I 
perceived it to be one of the most beautifully 
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executed enamels of Julio Romano, and mnst, 
at least, Rare boon nearly two contones old. 

“Impossible I can be mistaken!” said be: 
“ that is not only the Countess d’Alvini herself, 
but there, and area more like, stands her uncle, 
*11 Dottore Albretto,’ as he was called. Why, I 
remember as well as though it were but yester¬ 
day, though I was only a boy at the time, her 
marriage—with one of your own profession, too. 
How can I forget his name!—ah, I hare it— 
Antonio Gioventa 1 By the by, they said, too, 
the union was none of the happiest, and that 
they separated soon after. But of that I know 
nothing myself, for they never appeared in 
Naples after the morning they were married.” 

How I longed to make one or two inquiries! 
hut fear prevented me; fear lest my own igno¬ 
rance concerning the history of the picture might 
be discovered, and I oonfees, too, something like 
dread; for, the evident age of the pioture tallied 
but ill with the account the Commutatrt gave of 
the characters represented; and I longed for the 
momentyl should put into execution, at least, so 
much of my promise as was yet in my power; 
putting it up, therefore, with soph of my effects 
as I recognised, I returned to my hotel. 

The entire evening I could think of nothing 
but the story of the Commwaire. The artist 
eould have been none other than my old friend 
Nichola Calertio—for by this name I had known 
him—and that lovely creature must have been 
his wife! And what was her fate T and what 
oould have been the awful mystery that wrapt 
their history? Those thoughts dwelt in my mind, 
and, framing ten thousand solutions of the se¬ 
cret, I at last sunk into sleep. 

The following day I took my departure for 
Rome. On my arrival, what was my horror to 
discover that Nichola bad died the day after my 
departure from Naples, and that he had been 
buried in the strangers’ burial-ground; but in 
what spot, no one knew—nor had he one left 
who could point out his grave. Again my oath 
oame to my mind, and I could not divest myself 
of the thought, that in the series of events which 
prevented its accomplishment, chanoe had nothing 
to do; and the hand of a guiding Providence had 
worked these apparent aocidentafar His own wise 
ends. 

From that hour I guarded, how closely I can¬ 
not say, this picture from all human eye; for it 
had been my custom, when first I returned to 
Dresden, to sit for days long with that pioture 
open before me. As a work of art, it possessed 
undoubted excellence; but I oould not help feel¬ 
ing that its mysterious history had invested 
it with an interest altogether deeper and mere 
powerful than the beauty of the execution oould 
alone account for. This habit had been first j 
broken in upon by the numerous and varied oocu-, 


patiens my newly-arisen popularity brought upon 
me; and amid the labors of the painting-room, 
and the gay hours of fashionable dissipation, I had 
been now some weeks without onoe having seen 
it, when the events I had just detailed, and my 
determination to copy from it, brought it again 
fully to my mind. 

When I awoke from the deep musing my 
thoughts had fallen into, it was already evening; # 
and I wandered forth to eryoy the free air and 
balmy breese upon the bank of the Elbe. After 
some time I crossed the bridge, and continued 
my walk through the suburb, intending to return 
by a beautiful garden which lies on that side of 
the river. As I approached the Elbe I was struck 
by-the bright glare of light which, proceeding 
from some building near, illuminated the rivor 
nearly the whole way across, displaying upon its 
glassy surface several boats, in which the people 
sat resting on their oars, and scarcely moving in 
the gentle tide of the stream. I remembered for a 
moment, and then it occurred to me that the bril¬ 
liant glare of light proceeded from the villa of 
Count Lowenstein, which stood upon a small 
promontory of land, about two miles from Dres¬ 
den, this being the night of a private toiree, to 
which only his nearest and most intimate friends 
were ever invited, Report had spoken loudly of 
the singular beauty of the villa itself, the splen¬ 
dor of its decorations, the richness and taste of 
its furniture; and, indeed, round the whole 
character of the place, and the nature of the 
entertainments held there, the difficulty of entrti, 
and the secrecy observed by the initiated, had 
thrown an air of the most romantic interest. To 
these ioirett, although honored by marks of the 
greatest distinction, and even admitted to the 
closest intimacy, the Count never invited me, 
and in the days of my prosperity it hod ever been 
with a sense of pique I called to mind the circum¬ 
stance. Thither I now inadvertently bent my 
steps, and it was only when the narrowness of 
the path which lay between the hedge of the gar¬ 
den and the river required my caution in walking, 
that I remembered I must have entered the 
grounds, and was then actually within a few 
paoes of the villa. While I stood for a moment, 
uncertain whether to retreat or advance, I was 
struck by observing the boats bad gradually and 
noiselessly approached the bank, a short way 
from where I was, and, by the attitudes of the 
figures I could perceive that they were listening 
most eagerly and attentively. I approached a few 
steps, till, at the sudden turning of the walk, I 
found myself beneath the terrace of a splendid 
saloon, brilliantly lighted, and crowded by numer¬ 
ous and full-dressed guests. The rarest plants 
and most beautiful exotics stood in jars along the 
balustrade, their perftune round, and 

the cheerful hum of voices wss heard in the still 
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night air as parties walked to and fro upon the 
balcony. Suddenly the din of voioea was hushed, 
those that were walking stood still, as if spell* 
bound—a few seconds of the most perfect silence 
followed—then two or three chords of a harp, 
lightly but tastefully struck—end then flowed 
forth a burst of melody so full, so rich, so swelling 
that it filled my heart with transport, and my 
%eyes with tears. A silence of a moment followed, 
and then a thunder of applause flowed in on every 
side; and the words, “ Divine La Mercia!” burst 
from every voice around. 

I stood amazed and thunderstruok. The quick 
transition of my feelings had completely over* 
powered me, and I was only aroused by hearing 
a voice so near me as to startle me. It was the 
Count who spoke; he stood directly above me, 
leaning against a pillar of the portico, and sup¬ 
ported upon his arm a lady, but from her position, 
I could not catch her features. From his soft, 
low, and earnest tone of voice it was plain the 
nature of his suit was one of heartfelt interest; 
while the few words she spoke in answer, from 
their soft tones and foreign accent, left me no 
doubt they came from La Mercia. I crept near 
the balcony, and, concealed behind the balus¬ 
trades, waited anxiously to catch a glance at her 
as she passed. The light fell strongly from an 
open window upon this part of the terrace; 
and I could preceivc, as she came forward, that, 
disengaging herself from the Count’s arm, she 
assumed a more gay and lively manner. She 
was now within afew feet of where I stood eagerly 
waiting for the moment she would turn to enter 
the saloon. She curtsied deeply to some persons 
in the crowd; and ere I could recover from the 
effect of the graceful and beautiful attitude she 
assumed, she turned. Merciful Heaven! could 
it be true? I almost screamed aloud, and, but 
for the hold I took of the balcony, should have 
fallen. The picture was La Mercia: the same 
calm brow, the same melting look, the beautiful 
outline of neck and throat, and, above all, that 
lovely contour of head, to see which once was never 
to forget. She was gone 1 the guests disappeared 
one by one from the terrace, the saloon became 
again crowded, and the windows were closed 
against the now chilling night air; and yet so 
suddenly all seemed to happen, I could scarcely 
believe but that still lovely voice and beautious 
form were before me; and I could not help think¬ 
ing, as I left the spot, that to an excited brain 
and fevered imagination the likeness of the pic¬ 
ture to La Mercia must have been owing, as with 
slow steps I retraced my way homeward. 

The next morning early I left Dresden for the 
Augustine monastery at Tetohen, and ardently 
oommenoed the intended altar-pi oce; but, fear¬ 
ing lest the likeness to La Mercia might have 
been real, I did not copy from the painting at I 


bad resolved. For three months I labored un¬ 
ceasingly, and whether from the perfect occupa¬ 
tion of my time, or that the peaceful and tranquil 
life of the holy men with whom I lived had its 
influence, I know not, but my mind once mere 
regained its calmness and serenity, and I felt 
almost happy again. 

In this frame of mind I was, when, one morn¬ 
ing, one of the fathers, entering ray apartment, 
informed me that my old friend and patron. Count 
Lowenstein, was about to be married. I started, 
and hurriedly asked to whom, while the deep 
blush which suffused my cheek told too plainly 
the interest I took in the answer. 

“ I know not,” said the monk; “ but report 
speaks of her as eminently beautifuL” 

“ Would yon recognize the name if you beard 
it?” I asked. 

“I have heard it but once, but think I might 
remember it again,” said he. ' 

“ Then it is La Mercia,” I replied. 

“ The same—La Mercia was the name; and 
they say a more splendid wedding Dresden has 
never witnessed than this will be.” 

I cannot explain why, bnt never did I feel, at 
any period of my life, so completely overcome ss 
when I listened to this report. Never before had 
I confessed to myself how I had felt towards La 
Mercia, nor even now could I tell j it was not 
love; I had never seen her but for a few brief 
seconds, and yet in my heart she lived, the 
guiding-Bt&r of all my thoughts and aspirations; 
and though my most sanguine dreams never an¬ 
ticipated my calling her mine, yet I could not 
bear the thought that she was to belong to 
another. I resolved at once to set out for Dres¬ 
den, and, if possible, see her once before the 
wedding would take place. I thought it would 
be a balm to my feelings should I look upon her, 
before she was lost to me forever, and I longed 
ardently to trace, with what calmness I was able, 
how far the likeness with the picture was real 
or imaginary. With these intentions I left the 
monastery that evening, and returned to Dresden. 

When I reached home I learned that the Count 
had been married, and found upon my table a 
most pressing invitation from him to his soirto 
at the villa that evening. At first I resolved not 
to accept it. The foil measure of my loneliness 
had never so pressed on me before; for although, 
in reality, La Mercia was not, nor could ever 
have been, aught to me, yet I felt as if my fats 
and happiness were by some inexplicable ties, 
wound up with hers; and now that tie was to be 
broken. I had beguh to believe that the extra¬ 
ordinary impression she had made upon my mind 
had entirely suggested the resemblance with ths 
picture, which some chance trait of likeness 
, might have contributed to, and I longed ardently 
} to see her;—but then, to see her the bride of 
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another! Those conflicting thoughts agitated 
me during'the entire day, and I knew not what 
to decide on. 

When evening camel embarked upon the Elbe, 
and, after a half-hour’s rowing, reaohed the villa 
of the Count. With difficulty I made my way 
through the dense mass that filled the ante¬ 
chamber, and at length reached one of the re¬ 
ception-rooms, scarcely less crowded. Standing 
in mute admiration of the beautiful figure of 
Psyche, which seemed freeh from the chisel of 
Canova, I was roused by a voice addressing me, 
while at the same moment my shoulder was gently 
tapped. I turned—-it was the Count himself. 

“ Ah, Monsieur le Baron,” said he, “ where 
have you buried yourself and all your agreeability 
these ages past T But come, I shall not tax your 
invention for exouses and apologies; follow me 
—the Countess has heard me frequently speak of 
you, and longs to make your acquaintance. This 
way—after me as well as you can.” With great 
difficulty we got through the crowd, and arrived 
at a curtain of white doth, fringed at the bot¬ 
tom with deep and massive silver lace; this he 
drew gently aside, and we entered the boudoir. 
Upon a small ottoman, over which was thrown a 
rich Persian shawl, sat the Countess. 

“ Isadora,” said the Count, as he approached, 
“Isadora, ‘MriMtma mia t * this is my friend, 
Carl Stalling.” 

She lifted her head from the picture she was 
showing to a lady beside her, as her eye beamed 
fully upon me and her Bps parted to address me, 
I fell fainting to the ground. 

“ It is 1—it is!” I muttered, aa the last ray of 
eonsciousnsss was leaving my whirling brain. 
When I recovered, the Count was standing over 
me, bathing my temples. I looked wildly around. 
I saw we were still in the boudoir, although all 
but one or two had departed; and from the 
window, now opened, there came a cool refresh¬ 
ing breese. I looked anxiously around for the 
Countess: she stood at a table, her cheek deadly 
pale, and I thought her appearance evinced great 
agitation. I heard her, in a low whisper, ask— 
“ What can this mean ?” 

I immediately recovered myself sufficiently to 
say, that, overcome by the heat of the saloon, in 
my then weak state, that I felt completely over¬ 
powered. But I saw my explanation seemed in¬ 
complete, and that some words must have fallen 
from mo which I did not remember. 

The Count, at the same instant, putting his 
lips to my ear, said— 

“ Carl, this must be explained at another and 
more fitting moment.” 

This increased my agitation, for I now per- 
oeived that my merely being taken suddenly ill 
oould never have given rise to such a feeling as 
all around seemed to labor under. Before, than, 
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I could at all determine how to act, the Countess 
approached me, and, in her softest, kindest man¬ 
ner, asked if I were better. 

In a moment all my agitation was forgotten; 
and, indeed, every one of the party seemed to 
participate, as if by magic, in the balmy influ¬ 
ence her few words shed around. With a worn* 
derful tact she alluded at onoe to such subjects 
that compelled me, as an artist, to speak, and* 
speak warmly; and, seemingly, catching the en¬ 
thusiasm from me that she herself had created, 
she spoke of Venice—its thousand recollections 
—its treasures of art—its rich historical associa¬ 
tions—its ancient glory; and then, taking np her 
guitar, played with such tenderness and feeling 
one of the well-known gondolier eaneeneUe, as 
made the veiy tears stand in my eyes. 

The victory was complete: I forgot the past— 
I knew no longer where I was. A bright Ely¬ 
sium of bliss had opened before me; and even 
now, after years of such misery as few have 
known, I could say that one hour of such intoxi¬ 
cating happiness would be, almost, cheaply 
bought by even suoh affliction. 

I started from my trance of pleasure on ob¬ 
serving that the guests were taking leave. I at 
onoe arose, and, as she extended her hand to me, 
I felt the blood rush to my face and forehead. I 
barely dared to touch it with my lips,* and re¬ 
tired. I hurried from the villa, and, springing 
into my boat, was soon landed at the bridge of 
Dresden. 

From that time my visits to the villa were fre¬ 
quent; seldom a week elapsed without my re¬ 
ceiving one or two invitations from the Count; 
and, at last, to such an extent did my intimacy 
proceed, and so superior in attraction was the 
society there, that for it I deserted all other, 
and only felt happy when with my kind patrons. 
One evening when dressing for the Count’s villa, 
I received a billet, written in pencil and evidently 
in haste; it came from himself, and informed me 
that the Countess, who had that morning made a 
short excursion upon the river, had returned 
home so ill that the entertainment was deferred. 
I was, however, requested to call the following 
morning, to take some sketches of Pima from 
the villa, which I had long since promised to 
make for them. So completely had I withdrawn 
myself from all other society during my great 
intimaoy with Count Lowenstein, that I now felt 
the billet I reoeived left me unable to say where 
or how I should pass my evening. 

In this uncertainty I wandered forth, and 
without thinking whither my steps led me, it 
was only on hearing the boatman ask if I were 
ready, that I perceived I had strolled to the steps 
beside the bridge, where I usually took my de¬ 
parture for the villa. Lost in reverie and led 
captive by habit, 1 had walked to this spot un* 
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eonsoiously to myeetf. I was about to dismiss 
the boatmen for the night, when a whim seised 
me to drop on board and visit those small and 
wooded islands that Re about a league up the 
river. It was a oalm and beautlfhl night; and 
in the wild and untrodden solitude of these ro¬ 
mantic islands I remained till near midnight. 

As we passed the grounds of the Count, I or¬ 
dered the boatmen to land me at a spot remote 
from the house, whence I could proceed on foot, 
wishing to make some inquiry for the Countess 
before I returned home. They accordingly pat 
me on shore at a small flight of steps which de¬ 
scended to the water's edge, from a terraced 
path that ran a considerable distance through 
Ike park, and was conoealed in its entire length 
by tall hedges of beech, completely overgrown 
with flowering creeping shrubs, and so impene¬ 
trable, that, even in noon-day, it was impossible 
for those without, to see persons walking within, 
while the closely-shaven sod effectually prevented 
footsteps being heard The moon was up, and 
nearly at the full, and all beneath me in the 
riehly ornamented flower-garden was bathed in a 
sea of mellow light. The marble statues that 
adorn the walks threw their lengthened shadows 
at their bases, while their own whiteness seemed 
purer and fairer than ever. I stood lost in the 
enjoyment of the delicious repose of the whole 
scene, when a slight noise upon the gravel walk 
attracted my attention; I listened, and now dis¬ 
tinctly heard footsteps approaching, and also the 
voice of persons whispering in a low and much 
suppressed tone. They came nearer, and were 
now only concealed from my view by the tall 
hedge, beneath which they walked; and soon 
the shadow of two figures were cast along the 
broad walk in the bright moonlight For a 
moment they stopped speaking, and then I heard a 
laugh, in alow and undertone—but such a laugh! 
My very blood ran chilled back upon my heart 
as I beard it. Oh, if the fiend himself had given 
that dreadful and heart-appalling langh, it could 
not be more awftd! It soareely died away in 
the faint echo, ere I heard the sobs, deep and 
low, of another and far different voice. At this 
instant the figures emerged from the darkness 
and stood in the bright moonlight They stood 
beside an old and broken pillar, which had once 
supported a sun-dial, and around whose shaft the 
clustering ivy bad wound itself. They were en¬ 
tirely concealed by large cloaks which enveloped 
their entire figures, but still I could perceive 
that one was much larger and more robust than 
tiie other. This latter, taking a small lamp, 
which was cohcealed beneath the folds of his 
cloak, placed it upon the pillar, while at the 
same instant the other figure, throwing off 
the cloak, knelt at his feet. Oh, that reason 
had left me, or that life itself had parted from 


me, ere I should look upon that Woene! She—i- 
she whu knelt and held her suppliant hands was 
La Mercia; and he who, now divested of his 
mantle, stood over her, was the dark and awfol- 
looking man of the picture t There they stood. 
The dresses of both wereoopied to the life; their 
looks—oh, Heaven! their very looks were pic¬ 
tured as they Btood. She spoker and as Bhe did 
so, her arms fell powerless before her; he 
scowled the same horrid soowl of hate and seem. 
My brain was turning: I tried to scream out, 
my voioe foiled me—I was mute and po werl es s ; 
my knees rooked and smote each other; convul¬ 
sive tremor shook me to the centre, and with a 
groan of agony I sank fainting to the earth. 

The day was breaking ere I came to myself; 1 
arose, all was quiet around me. I walked to the 
boat—the boatmen were sleeping; I awoke them, 
and we returned to Dresden. I threw myself 
upon my bed—my brain seemed stupified and 
exhausted—I fell into a profound sleep, and 
awoke not till late the following evening. A 
messenger had brought a note from the Count— 
‘‘The Countess is worse.’ 9 The note detailed 
briefly that she had passed a feverish and dis¬ 
turbed night, and that the medical attendants 
had never left the villa. Was It then but a 
dream, my dreadful vision of the past night * 
and had my mind, sorrowing for the affliction of 
my best friend, conjured np the awfol scenes I 
believed to have witnessed I How could it be 
otherwise f The billet I received told most dis¬ 
tinctly that she was confined to her bed, severely, 
dangerously til; and of oonrse watched with all 
the care and attention the most sedulous anxiety 
could confor. I opened the picture, and then 
conviction flashed with lightning's rapidity upon 
me, that it was no delusion—that no dream had 
brought these images before my mind. “ Ah,” I 
cried, “my friend, my patron, hoW have I be¬ 
trayed thee ? Why did I not earlier communicate 
the dreadfol story of the picture, and thus guard 
yon against the machinations by which the fiend 
himself has surrounded you? But, then, what 
had I to tell ? how embody the vague and sha¬ 
dowy doubts that took, even in my own mind, no 
palpable shape or form?" 

That entire day was passed in alternate reso¬ 
lution and abandonment; now, determined to 
hasten to the villa, and disclose to the Count 
every circumstance I had seen, and then thinking 
how little such mere suspicion would gain cre¬ 
dence, and how unfit the present moment to ob¬ 
trude upon his breaking and distracted heart the 
horrid dread that haunted mine. Towards even¬ 
ing a messenger arrived breathless with haste. 
He brought no note, but merely bade me hasten 
to the villa, as the Count wished to see me with 
aH possible dispatch. I mounted the servant’s 
horse, and in a few minutes readied the place. 
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Servants were running hither and thither dis¬ 
tractedly. 1 asked, eagerly, how was the Count¬ 
ess? No one could tell, but all seemed to imply 
that there was no hope of her recovery. I en¬ 
tered the large and spacious hall, and as 1 looked 
around upon the splendid hangings, the gilded 
cornices, and marbled pillars, and thought upon 
that sorrow such splendor surrounded my heart 
sickened. A shadow fell upon the brightly pol¬ 
ished floor. I looked up—a figure stood at the 
.window of the hall, and stared me steadily in the 
face. The eyes glared wildly, and the dark, ma¬ 
lignant features were lit up with a scornful scowl 
of more than human hate and triumph. It was 
the incarnation of the Evil One exulting oyer a 
fallen and lost spirit A loud shriek rent the air 
behind me. I dared not turn my eyes from the 
horrid sight before me. “Oh, heavens! it is 
true!—he is, he is the Tutore!” I cried, as the 
features, convulsed for an instant with fiendish 
triumph, resumed their cold and even more ap¬ 
palling aspect. A threatening gesture from his 
hand arrested me, as I was about to call aloud. 
My voice came not, though my lips moved. I 
oould not rise from the seat—a dreadful scream 
rang through the building—another and another 
followed—the figure was gone. At the same mo¬ 
ment the Count rushed forward—his dress disor¬ 
dered, his hair falling loosely upon his shoulders 
—madness, wild insanity, in his look. He turned 
and saw me; and bursting into a torrent of hys¬ 
terical laughter, cried out—. 

“ Ha, ha, Carl!—welcome to our abode of plea¬ 
sure ; here, all is gaiety and happiness. What 
sorrow ever crosses this threshhold ?” and then, 
with a sudden revulsion, he stared at me fixedly, 
and said in a low sepulchral voice, “ She is dead 
—dead! But the time is passing—a few minutes 
more, and ’twill be too late. This, Carl, will ex¬ 
plain all. Take this, and this—these papers must 
be your care—promise me to observe them to the 
letter; they were her—her last wishes, and you 
knew her. Oh, is this a dream? it is too, too 
horrible to be real. Ah!” said he, after a mo¬ 
ment’s pause, “I am ready!” and springing from 
me wildly, rushed through the door, towards the 
inner apartments. 

I started up and followed him—I knew not 
which way he took in the corridor; and as I 
stood uncertain, aloud report of fire-arms crashed 
on my ear. I flew to the sick chamber—servants 
stood gasping and trembling without I tore 
open the door; there lay the Count upon the floor, 
his head rent asunder by the bullets from the 
pistol his hand still grasped. He had endeavored 
to reach the bed, and fell half upon a chair. In 
the bed lay the still warm oorpse of the Countess, 
beautiful as in life. I looked from one to the 
other; my seared and stony heart turned to apa¬ 
thy by the horrors I had witnessed, gave no re¬ 


lief to its feeling in tears, and I spoke net as I 
slowly left the room. 

For two days I spoke not to say one. A dreamy 
unconsciousness seemed to wrap my faculties, 
and I felt not the time passing. On the third day 
I rallied sufficiently to open the papers the Count 
had entrusted to me. One contained an affeo- 
tionate farewell to myself, from the Count, with 
a dying bequest: the other was in a lady’s hand 
—it bore the Countess’s signature; and here I 
discovered with surprise and horror, that to the 
performance of the rash act, by which the Count 
had terminated his existence, he was bound by a 
solemn oath. I read and re-read to assure me 
of the fact It was true! Such was the terrible 
promise she extorted from the wretched lover 
under the delusive hope of their meeting in an¬ 
other and happier life. Then followed the direc¬ 
tions for the funeral, which wore minute to a 
degree. The bodies of both, when coffined, were 
to be placed in a small temple in the garden, 
near the river; the key of which was to be sent 
to a Dominioian monk, who lived in an obscure 
part of the city. By him were the coffins to be 
closed, which it was strictly exyoined should be 
done by him, alone and unaccompanied, the night 
before the burial. All was done as the wish of the 
deceased enjoined, and the key despatohed by a 
trusty servant of my own to the friar, who appear¬ 
ed to be in expectation of it, and knew its import. 

I sat in the lonely and desolate room, which 
bad formerly been mine, in the villa of the Count 
—that long and dreary night the wind poured its 
mournful wailing through the pine-trees in dirgs- 
ful memory of him who was no more. From the 
window of the temple a bright light gleamed till 
near morning, when it gradually faded away. 
Thither I repaired at daybreak, with the house¬ 
hold. All was still—the door lay open—the cof¬ 
fins were closed and screwed down. The friar 
was gone; we afterwards found that he had not 
returned to his lodgings in the city, nor was he 
ever after seen in Dresden. The bodies were 
committed to the earth, and I returned to my 
home alone in the world. 

It was several years after this—the awful 
death of my earliest, best friend—that I arrived 
in Paris to exhibit, in the gallery of the Luxem¬ 
bourg, an historical picture, upon whioh I had 
labored for years. I must be brief—my picture 
was exhibited, and my most sanguine expecta¬ 
tions surpassed by its success; and in a few short 
days the whole scene of my early triumph was 
re-enacted. Praise and flattery poured in upon 
me; and as in Dresden before, so now in Paris, 
I became the fashion and the rage* But how 
changed was I! No longer exnlting in my so#, 
cess, and buoyant with hopes, I received all the 
adulation I met with, with cold indifference and 
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Among the many attentions which my popu¬ 
larity had conferred upon me, was an invitation 
to the Hotel de Rohan. The Duke, a most dis¬ 
tinguished connoisseur in painting, haring seen 
and applauded my picture, waited on me. Thus 
bound in duty, I went; and fatigued by the 
round of soulless gaiety, in what I could no 
longer fed happy, or even forgetful, I was retir¬ 
ing early, when the Duke met me and said, “ Ah, 
Monsieur, I have been looking for you. The 
OounteBs de Julliart has desired me to present 
you to her; and when I tell you that she is the 
most beautiful woman in Paris, I need not say 
how much you must prize the honor among all 
the distinctions your talents hare earned. Come 
this way.” 

I followed mechanically—my heart took no in¬ 
terest in the scene—and I only longed to be once 
more alone and unobserved. As 1 walked after 
the Duke, he gave me a short account of the 
beautiful Countess, whom he mentioned as the 
last descendant of an old and honored family, 
supposed to have been long extinct, when she, a 
few months before, appeared in Paris, and laid 
claim to the title. As she possessed unbounded 
wealth, and had no great favors to ask anywhere, 


the Court were charmed with her beauty, and 
readily admitted'her claims, which some were 
ill-natured enough to say were, perhaps, merely 
assumed without foundation. 

I took little interest in the story. My thoughts 
were far away, as they ever were for many years, 
from everything of the present; and ’twas only 
as I heard the Duke announce my name, among 
a group who stood near a sofa, that I remem¬ 
bered why I was there. 

The Countess sat with her back to us, but rose 
immediately on hearing my name. I bowed 
deeply as she stood up; and recovering myself 
from my obeisance, looked up. Oh, merciful 
Heaven, with what horror I looked! It was 
no other than La Mercia! With one loud cry 
of “’Tis shel ’tis she!” I fell fainting to the 
floor. 

Weeks of wild raving and delirium followed. 
I left Paris—I returned to Dresden. There, all 
reminded me of the past I fled from my home; 
and now, after years of wandering in solitary 
and distant lands, I feel deep in my heart the 
heavy curse that has followed upon my broken 
oath, and which has made me an outcast and a 
broken-hearted wanderer in the world forever 


TO A DYING SISTER. 

BT 1NVI3IA. 


Sweet bister, on my stricken breast 
I wish thy beauteous bead to lie; 

Ob, tell me, sister, tell me now, f 
Dear sister, must thou die ? 

I long have watched thy paling cheek, 
With many a tear and sigh; 

And oft in solitude have wept, 

To think that thou must die. 

How shall I miss thy loving smile, 

The mild look of thine eye ? 

Then all will be so lone and drear, 

Oh! sister! do not die! 

We’ll roam again the pleasant vales, 
And bless the bright blue sky; 


Ah, no! this will not, cannot be— 

For they toll me thou must die! 

Oh, who shall cheek my wayward heart, 
And lead my thoughts on high. 

And lift a voice for me in prayer? 

For thou, alas ! must die! 

But while I tread lifo’s path alone. 

I’ll think thy spirit nigh; 

And strive to reach thy home of bliss— 
For I must also die! 

And if I reach that happy land— 
Where saints with angels vie, 

In songs of praise we’ll bless the Qod, 
Who formed us both to die. 


STILL I MUST HOPE. 


BY EMMA. 


Oh, onoe again to feel his long, long look of love, 
And hear those whisperings, sweetly low, confirming 
All my fond heart would still believe is true, 

How would such words refresh this troubled soul, 
Removing all the sad, sad doubts of years ? 

For, oh! 'tis bitterness to find the loved one false! 
What joy has life when we have ceased to trust 
Those whom we long have deemed all love and 
truth? 


Vain/ vain are all our efforts to forget. 

Though well we know 'tis weakness to r e member; 
But, ob ! a look alone will banish firm resolves. 
Will bring the past before us fresh as ever. 

And onoe again in memory’s sweet dream we live, 
Knowing, alas! too well, the lost one’s dearer still 
Than all the world beside; and though all else may 
change. 

That heart can never, which onoe has fondly loved. 
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LOUIS dinsmore’s first meeting with cbcele vannler. 

CECELE YANNIER. 

A TALE OF WOMAN’S TRIALS. 


BT MBS. HELEN MARIA ARION. 


It is said that the active pursuits of men would 
change the entire nature of a woman, and rob 
her of her loveliest attributes, and that the most 
beautiful qualities of her mind are formed in the 
quiet seclusion of domestic life. This ordinarily 
is so. But it will not afford a sufficient develop¬ 
ment for all female minds. For there are wo¬ 
men , whose intellects, pent up in the narrow 
circle of domestic life, grow restless and unhappy 

27 


and sometimes even serious. It is not the glid¬ 
ing, noisy stream, which leaps over rocks, and 
dashes through all barriers, that becomes im¬ 
pure, and deadly in its character, but the pent- 
up pool, which stagnates for an outlet, and find¬ 
ing none, struggles, and sends forth as its re¬ 
venge, the blighting, deadly malaria. So it has 
often been with the most gifted of the female sex. 
Those fitted not only to adorn and beautify life, 
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bat to assist in its higher, nobler purposes. Such 
have found themselves confined to the narrow 
boundary of a woman's sphere, without the power 
to overleap the huge barriers of public opinion, 
barriers which even the stem philosopher cannot 
scorn. She struggles awhile, perhaps, with vio¬ 
lence, but the world’s dread laugh is too much 
for her nature, however strong to endure, and 
she settles into that seemingly calm pool, but the 
waters of her Bpirit are bitter, and her influence 
blighting. But I am digressing. I have seated 
myself to write a few of the incidents of my life. 

I was bom in the southern part of Alabama, 
near the city of Mobile. My father was of 
French abstraction, my mother English. I feel 
myself a mixture of the two nations. Possess¬ 
ing some of the prominent characteristics of both, 
I had the vivacity of the former, and a small 
stock of the hard sense of the latter, with a 
touch of Yankee enterprise. These traits com¬ 
bined in a man, would lead undoubtedly to suc¬ 
cess in business, if properly cultivated. 

My parents died when I was an infant, leaving 
me to the care of a maiden aunt. My father 
being unfortunate a short time previous to his 
death, left me without means. My aunt had an 
income, regularly received from England, which, 
though small, secured comfort to herself and me. 
This aunt was an English gentlewoman, who took 
great pains with my education, and gave me 
many elegant accomplishments, which fitted me 
for the elevated society we moved in. But 1 will 
not weary you with petty details. The first 
event, of any importance, was my marriage with 
Louis Dinsmore. He lived at the north, but usu¬ 
ally came south to spend his winters. I was 
only fifteen when I first met him. Our meeting 
was a singular one. I hod gone into the house 
of a familiar friend, and finding no one in the 
parlor, began playing on the piano, as I often 
did, to announce my arrival, when, becoming in¬ 
terested in a new piece of music, I was so ab¬ 
sorbed in its execution, that I forgot everything 
else. A breath upon my cheek caused me to turn 
suddenly, when not our eyes, but our cheeks met. 
I started alarmed, and was leaving the room, 
when my friend came in, and introduced us. He 
apologized, by telling me, that like myself, he 
had ventured in unannounced, and my music had 
so infatuated him, that he had taken the liberty 
of staying where he could enjoy it, unobserved, 
not knowing the last piece, he had come noise¬ 
lessly behind me to discover its name. This was 
said in such a deferential manner, and the trans¬ 
gressor was bo handsome, I unhesitatingly for¬ 
gave the injury; indeed, I felt an interest awa¬ 
kened in my girlish heart immediately. I had 
not made my debut in society os a young lady, 
but was, as Southern girls usually are at that 
age, mature. We often met after this time, until 


this interest ripened into a real and devoted at¬ 
tachment, which, ere the winter had passed, be¬ 
came to my young and enthusiastic heart, a 
perfect infatuation. No idol in the heathen 
climes was ever more devoutly worshipped. Louis 
Dinsmore was my rising and sitting thought, and 
the noonday of my existence. I often retired to 
my couch to think, undisturbed of him, and to 
recall his every word and look. My aunt was 
distressed at this growing partiality, which I 
could not conceal. I had always been obedient 
and passive to her will, but in this affair I showed 
a defianoe which surprised and offended her. 

Oh, woman! how strong and deep runs the 
current of thy young affections ! and how often, 
in their uncontrollable force, do they lead thee to 
ruin! Often, too often, are their fullest, richest 
streams called forth by the heartless profligate, 
but to be sent back with all their weight upon 
the heart, crushing it irrecoverably. With man, 
love is a flower, which he steps aside from his 
pathway to gather. After exhaling its fragrance 
he often casts it aside, crushed and withered. 
Not so with woman—it is a necessity of her na¬ 
ture to love. It constitutes the vitality of her 
being—without it she is os a sapless tree, rat¬ 
tling her dry leaves in the wind, without bud or 
blossom. I am again digressing. 

Louis Dinsmore returned in the spring to New 
York, his native city, but not until we had ex¬ 
changed vows of eternal constancy and affection. 

My aunt disapproved of this engagement, but 
I obstinately refused to listen to advice, or ex¬ 
postulation on the subject, 1 often shunned her 
society, because I would not hear him spoken of 
unkindly, and spent my time in writing and re¬ 
ceiving letters. 

The winter of his return came at last. It had 
been to me almost a lifetime. Louis Dinsmore 
was again by my side, and I was happy in the 
intoxication of his society. Joy would have 
been complete had it not been for the faiHng 
health of my aunt. With this event, all my 
tenderness returned, and Louis, who knowing 
her dislike, had hitherto avoided her now unit¬ 
ed with me in the most devoted attentions. This 
won her consent to our union, before she died, 
and consoled me for the loss when death inter 
vened. Indeed I was so absorbed by my love at 
the time of the sad event, that nothing could af¬ 
flict me, but a separation from its object 

By this death I was deprived of a support— 
my aunt’s life annuity ceased. But I felt not the 
deprivation, for my lover’s arm was stretched 
forth to save me from all adversity. What mis¬ 
fortune could befall me, whilst bis love and so¬ 
ciety were spared to me? The day after my 
aunt’s burial, Louis received a summons from 
home, urging his immediate return on important 
business. Go he must, but not without me. To 
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1ht6 me in my unprotected state, was not to be 
thought of; accordingly, I began preparations to 
leave the home of my childhood with him. At 
any other time this would have almost broken 
my heart—for I dearly loved the old spot—and 
every leaf and flower about the premises wore a 
charm for me. They bad been the companions j 
and delight of my young life. Amid their fra¬ 
grance and the musio of their rustling leaves, 
combined with their beauteous forms and colors, 
had my spirit hdbibed much of its lovo of the 
beautiful in nature. Even now, as I write, does I 
the voice of the old pine, which stood erect be¬ 
fore the door, send upon my ear its monotonous 
music, as the breeze played through its stiff fo¬ 
liage, contrasting, as I thought, with other and 
lighter sounds. 1 loved it then, and still dwell 
upon its remembrance with delight 

At ten o’clock at night our marriage was so¬ 
lemnized, and we started immediately for New 
York. Every thing was hurried, and dispatched 
in the quickest' manner. The room where the 
ceremony was performed was almost dark, and, 
in despite of my heroism, threw its shades into 
my soul. Could it be the shadowing of my fu¬ 
ture life. Not a friend attended ns, save my old 
nurse—nor did I say farewell to any one, but 
stole off, as though we were fugitives from jus¬ 
tice. It was Louis’s wish that it should be so. 
Any other course might detain him, and be a se¬ 
rious injury to him. I submitted, for it was no 
trial to make sacrifices to bis wishes; indeed I 
rather gloried in them, as they gave me an op¬ 
portunity of showing my willing devotion. A 
minister, whom I never saw before, married us— 
not the good old man of God who had baptized 
me, and watched over my spiritual welfare until 
now. This displeased me more than all the rest 
—but the infatuation of a first love was upon 
me, and, as I said before, I thought nor cared 
for any thing,but to accommodate myself to the 
beloved object. 

Time was not allowed me to shed one tear 
over the graves of my friends—not even the one 
so recently hallowed by the remains of my be¬ 
loved aunt. She who hod been father, mother, 
and protector, were all left without this becom¬ 
ing attention. When upon the boat, and under 
headway, these petty annoyances aU disappeared. 
Louis was so kind, and so loving, that I gave 
myrelf up to an eostacy of joy and happiness. 
He was mine forever. Even death, I felt, could 
not separate us—for had he been taken from me 
by the grim monster, he would have oarried 
with him to that upper world all my best affec¬ 
tions. My idolatry was fearfal, and why He per¬ 
mitted it, who so abhors any worship but of 
Himself, was a mercy for which I cannot ac¬ 
count. I had often anticipated the love I should 
fool for my husband’s relatives. How sweet were 


the sounds of father and mother to one who had 
never known such relationship. I secretly won¬ 
dered that since our marriage Louis had seldom 
mentioned them; He is so absorbed by bis love 
fbr me that he forgets them, was my excuse, 
and the selfish thought pleased me. 

One evening, before our lending, as we sat 
watching the distant coast—the balmy air of 
spring wafting the white sail above our beads— 
the sun tinging the fleecy clouds with a golden 
hue, which was reflected magnificently upon the 
ocean, making the scene one of splendor, which 
operated upon my excited feelings until I bunt 
intotears. 41 Louis,’’said I, “can this indeed be the 
deformed, sorrowful world we so often hear mourn¬ 
ed over. ’Tis surely the place, or else it has 
gone back to its primeval state, and now wears 
the beauty which it did when the first married 
pair sung, and talked of love in Eden’s bowers.” 

Louis pnt his arms around me affectionately. 
“Ceoele, you have a beautiful spirit, and I al¬ 
most feel unworthy the love you lavish upon me 
—a love which clothes every object with its own 
beauty. But,” said he, thoughtfully and hesf- 
tatingly, 44 1 have made sacrifices of which I 
have not yet told you, for the sake of this love. 
You will forgive the concealment, when I tell 
you it was the fear of giving pain which induced, 
it. I could not oast a cloud upon a sky as clear 
and bright as yonrs.” 

44 What is it ?” said I, looking into his faoe, 
that wore an expression which, for the moment, 
stprtled me, 44 My friends do not approve our 
marriage, and their opposition is so great that I 
have not yet told them of its accomplishment. It 
is my wish to keep the fret from them until I 
can reconcile them to it. Should I tell them 
without some previous preparation, it might be 
disastrous to me In my business.” Involuntarily 
my eyes sought for these beautifrl heavens for a 
relief from the undefined feeling that oppressed 
me, but the sun had gone down, and there re¬ 
mained nothing but massfc of dark gray clouds. 

44 Louis, this does indeed ohange the aspect of 
my life, almost as suddenly as those clouds 
which lately looked so glorious,” said I, point¬ 
ing to the heavens. 44 It is for yon, not myself, 
that I dread this condition. How will you main¬ 
tain, before those yon love, such a deception, 
without wearing off the ingeniousness of your 
character ? To live daily a falsehood is terrible, 
and I regret that I have exposed yon to its de¬ 
moralising influence.” 

“Cecele,” said he, mournfully, “you cannot 
regret it more than I do. But could I leave you 
in your unprotected state and be happy T and no 
other alternative was left me.” 

“Say no more,” said I, throwing my arms 
around his neck; 44 1 am yonrs to endure and 
suffer anything for your happiness. Forgive me. 
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I will go into any place, howerer private, and be 
happy, whilst I have yon as my companion. 
When your friends know me, they will love me, 
that is, if like my husband, they can appreciate 
my devotion. Now I intend to show them that 
a wife can bring a richer dowry than gold or sil¬ 
ver, by a life devoted to your interest and hap¬ 
piness.” 

My old nurse, whom I brought with me, felt 
slighted at my inattention to her during our voy¬ 
age. Aunt Winna, as I called her, belonged to 
me, and was all the property I possessed. I 
loved her as a relative, and would as soon have 
sold one as her. She was a dark mulatto, with 
the genteel air of a French woman. I have sel¬ 
dom met a woman of clearer perceptions of right, 
and of stronger, firmer principles, and her pre¬ 
judices were of the same character as the latter, 
and I thought, governed the former. She never 
liked my husband—I supposed Bhe had imbibed 
my aunt’s prejudices, and that in her they were 
rooted and grounded too deep to be easily impli¬ 
cated. Respect for me restrained much out¬ 
ward demonstration, but often, in murmurs, I 
was made to fully understand her feelings. 

“ Miss Celee,” she said, the day we were mar¬ 
ried, “ what all this burry for—can’t see nobody, 

. nor can’t say good-bye even. Maybe, old Winna 
all wrong—but sure no good can come of such 
doings.” 

When we arrived in New York, and she found we 
were not going to my husband’s relatives, I shall 
never forget the look she gave me, as Bhe exclaim¬ 
ed, in an under tone, “ God help Miss Cele.” Sly 
husband disliked and always talked of her as an 
incumbrance, but could not refuse my request to 
have her with us. She always treated him with 
an outward show of respect; yet I have seen her 
sit, with her dark eyes fastened upon him, as 
though she was reading his very soul. I have 
seen his eye quail under this scrutinising glance, 
and he often commanded her to leave the room. 
Would to God, my ol# friend, I could have seen 
with your undimned vision, and comprehended 
with your clear judgment. But what young girl 
of sixteen ever does; blinded, too, by the in¬ 
fatuation of first love ? 

We arrived in New York, and took lodgings in 
an obscure part of the city, but they were com¬ 
fortable, and when we had them fitted up had 
quite an air of elegance. My first serious trial 
since my marriage, occurred a few days after we 
were settled in these lodgings. My husband left 
me two days, without returning, or having given 
me the least notice of his design to absent him¬ 
self. I slept none during this time, but walked 
the floor, with an anguish of spirit that I cannot 
describe. I imagined ten thousand evils that 
might have befallen him. I thought he had been 
murdered, or that his parents having heard of 


our marriage, had forcibly prevented his return. 
I knew not what to do. I was a young, inexpe¬ 
rienced girl—almost without friends or home— 
in the wide world, in a strange city—neither 
known by or knowing any one, save my old 
nurse. I was a/Vaid to go after Louis, for fear I 
Bhould get lost—and then, be might come in my 
absence. I was wrought up almost to a state of 
distraction, when the door opened and he stood 
before me. Overcome with emotion, I fell from 
my chair. “ Louis! my husband! is it indeed 
you ?” were the words I uttered, when conscious¬ 
ness returned. “Why, my darling girl,” said 
he, you must not let trifles trouble you. I went 
home, and they were so glad to see me, that I 
could not get away.” I answered nothing to 
this, but wept until every sob seemed to break 
my heart. “ Was it a trifle, thought I, “ to leave 
me in this terrible suspense, whilst he had been 
clasped to kind hearts, that loved him ? Was it a 
trifle, to know that he could leave me lonely and 
anxious, or, that he could, under such circum¬ 
stances, ever enjoy the society of his friends ?” 
Louis soothed me by many apologies, and promises 
that it should not occur again. I, of course, for¬ 
gave him, and was once more all smiling and 
happy—although the sun of my life had now a 
dark spot upon it, which I could not erase, that 
spot was the feeling that ray husband, he whom 
I had forsaken all for, had other ties and enjoy¬ 
ments, of which I was not to partake, but I con¬ 
cealed it from him. Wo to the wife, who has 
any thing to be secreted from her husband. I 
was even gayer than before, for fear he might 
think I had not forgiven him. True, when he 
was away from me, which was all day—for he 
only breakfasted and supped with me—I was 
sad, and sometimes, and I blush to own it, even 
petulant, with my nurse—for she seemed to read 
my thoughts, and often criticised, or rather in 
her manner of criticism, wondered at what oc¬ 
curred. This irritated me. I felt she was ready 
and willing to confirm any evil opinion that might 
take possession of my mind, and I wanted herte 
paliate and excuse that which I feared was not 
altogether right The change, too, in my life 
was very great I had been used to mingle with 
familiar friends and schoolmates every evening, 
in either the gay dance or some light amusement 
from my very babyhood, and to run amid the 
beautiful pine forests around Mobile—reveling, 
and caroling as gay and lightsome as a bird. 
Hours and hours would I stand or play along the 
beautiful bay, which stretches itself out before 
the city. This pent-up city was—oh, how tire¬ 
some—to such a spirit! Those dense monoton¬ 
ous masses of brick and mortar, how wearying 
to an eye that had been used to look on such 
beautiful skies, and such rare beauties as every¬ 
where meets it in southern Alabama and Florida. 
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Here was no flowers to avoid placing my feet 
npon—no magnolias rose up before me, with 
the breeze shaking its huge, white blossoms, 
until their perfume was shed far around. Here 
was no lay-tree, with its wax-like flowers, from 
whose branches hung the gay trumpet flower, or 
modest jasmine. Oh, no! I have traversed the 
long wide streets, for hours without one plea¬ 
surable emotion. 

The love of the beautifel in nature is bom 
with us all—but our admiration for a city has 
to be cultivated. It is rather with wonder and 
surprise, that we look upon the creations of man, 
not with that deep emotion of joy that we feel, 
when looking upon the works of a Creator. 

My husband never accompanied me in my 
walks. This greatly offended Winna. “ I won¬ 
der if he’s ashamed to be seen with Miss Celee ? ’ 
If he is, better folks havn’t been, is all I can say.” 
Such reflections always offended me, and she 
knew it—but her heart seemed to get so fell 
once in a while, that she would give it vent, even 
at the hazard of offending me. She felt his 
conduct a deep insult that I should resist, and as 
I would not, she longed to do it herself. If I 
chanced to meet Louis in these rambles, if he 
had company with him, he did not recognize me. 
This was humiliating to my feelings and after 
passing him I often dashed a tear from my eyes. 

I had lived thus nearly a year, without his men¬ 
tioning the subject of a reconciliation with his 
family. I ventured to ask him the question. 
His face colored with deep passion. 

“Cecele,” said he, “have you become weary 
of my society. Have I ceased to be sufficient 
company for you, you seem so anxious to mingle 
with others, that you must be tired of me.” 

“No, Louis! but it is not pleasant to be an 
unacknowledged wife.” 

“Who does not recognise you as my wife, who 
knows you ?” said he, with a harshness unusual 
with him. 

“None,” I replied, “for no one but Aunt 
Winna knows me.” 

“ Ah!” said he, assuming a sorrowful expres¬ 
sion, 41 1 see you want other company beside your 
husband, and you shall have it” 

“In vain, I protested this was not the case, 
but he affected not to believe me, and again left 
me in a state of mind bordering on distraction. 

I felt that I had driven my husband from me, 
and reproached myself with my unkindness. I 
did not see him again for nearly a week. When 
sitting one day in the deepest despondency, he 
came in, delighted I sprang towards him, but he 
repulsed me, saying; 

“I have not forgotten our last conversation, 
and have merely called to know if you would not 
prefer going back to your friends.” 

“ Gracious Heavens! what can you mean,” I 


exclaimed, terrified, until I could scarcely stand. 

“I mean,” said he, “that I am tired of being 
censured, and you seem to be tired of me, and I 
think we had better separate. I will fernish 
you the means to go back to Mobile, where you 
have many friends whose society you can enjoy.” 

“Louis,** said I, “are you serious, er only 
jesting with me, it is cruel to.do so now.” 

“I am not only in earnest, but determined, 
and I would like it settled without any scenes, 
aa I am not fond of witnessing them, much less 
taking a part in them. So you will take it in 
consideration, and I win call for your decision.” 

“He turned to leave. 1 sprang towards the 
door to prevent him, fer I was too much over¬ 
powered to speak, but ere I reached it, he had 
gained the street, and jumping in an omnibus 
was gone in an instant. I gave a scream and 
fell fainting on the floor. When I recovered, I 
was alone, save my faithful Winna, who stood 
weeping over me.” 

“Oh, said she, when I opened my eyes, “ thank 
the Lord you are not killed. I always know’d 
it would come to this.” 

“Hush, Aunt Winna, it is all my fault, Louis 
thinks I am tired of him.” 

“ He tired of you, Miss Celee. I see, I know 
him. You must, my dear young missus, try to 
give him up.” 

“Do not talk so, I must not hear it of my hus¬ 
band. He was only vexed at me and'will come 
again, I am sure.” Winna laid me upon the bed, 
and I never rose from it again for six weeks. 
This was my little Anna’s age, ere I left it Ah, 
what an age of suffering and sorrow I had gone 
through, unattended by him, who had vowed to 
love, and cherish me through all events in life. 
He was no’t here to welcome into existence his 
child. What floods of tears I wept over it— 
indeed, we were both children, for I was not yet 
seventeen. My husband had not been near me, 
nor had I heard anything from him. Winna was 
my doctor, and nurse, and to her care am I 
indebted for the preservation of my life. She 
seemed compensated for all her trouble in the 
child, and would sit for hours and talk to it, and 
wondered why I did not feel pleased too, it was 
so pretty. I could only weep, that I had brought 
such a helpless being into an existence of so 
much sorrow, and suffering. God forgive me, 
but I murmured at times that ho spared our 
lives. Why was it, thought I, that he took the 
happy who desired life, and spared such wretches 
as myself and child. My health was feeble, and 
my mind weak to almost childishness. “Defer¬ 
red hope which makcth the heart sick,” was dry¬ 
ing up not only the fountains of happiness, but 
of health also. I still clung to the hope that my 
husband would return to me, and sent Winna 
every day to the post office to inqure for letters, 
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is the hope he might have left the city, and 
would write to me* I would not, Bend to his 
family to make inquiries, for if he came back he 
would be displeased at it. Thus was I afflicted, 
when one day the penny post brought me a letter 
directed to Miss Cecele Vannier. It was Louis’s 
writing, I knew it at a glance, and the horrible 
thought flashed across me, that he had disowned 
me. It was some time ere my trembling hands 
could break the seaL There were the lines. 

“ Dear girl:—Enclosed you will find acheck for 
$500, this will take you back to your friends. 

I have ascertained that our marriage was not 
legal, and as you seem tired of me, I shall of 
course let things remain as they are. You need 
not seek me, I shall be on my way to Europe 
before this reaches you. L. D.” 

I crushed the letter and check in my hand, and 
springing from the bed, exclaimed, in all the frenay 
of despair, “Winna, I am ruined! He is a villain!” 

My brain reeled, and my poor old nurse caught 
me in her arms as I was falling; I raved in a wild 
delirium of anguish, such as I cannot even now 
bear to recall. My capabilities for enjoyment 
were large, and my susceptibilities to suffering 
even greater. I had been reared with exalted 
ideas of honor, and the disgrace which now 
rested upon me, overwhelmed me with shame. 

Shades of my parents, where, oh! where, in 
the regions of spaoe were you confined, when a 
villain was betraying your child. Winna held 
me in her arms, even as she would an infant. 
Her eyes were raised to Heaven in prayer, and 
such a prayer, I have heard many since, from 
the most eloquent divines, but never one which 
surpassed it in fervid eloquence. It seemed to 
cleave the very vaults of Heaven, and that it 
was answered, and at that moment, I have never 
had a doubt. It was a prayer for suffering hu¬ 
manity, and although “ the cup might not pass 
from me,” yet, from that hour, I was enabled to 
say, “ Father, not my will but thine be done,” 
and to drink it with resignation. I became calm 
enough to look baek upon the infatuation which 
had hurried me on to ruin; I reproached myself, 
oh, how deeply, for my deafness to the advice of 
friends. True, my youth might plead an excuse 
in the minds of some, but not in mine, for that 
were the greater reason why I should have lis¬ 
tened. I was disappointed in affection, and 
humbled in that from which a woman never reco¬ 
vers. For who would believe the deception that 
had been practiced upon me, in this land of 
strangers, and I had no witnesses anywhere. 
The idea of going baok among my old friends, 
thus disgraced, was too horrible to be thought of. 

I felt it a mercy to be away, for if they believed 
my innocence, their sympathy would destroy me. 
A proud spirit shuns sympathy where disgrace 
is attached to a misfortune. I think I hear you 


ask how did I feel towards my destroyer ? Did 
I not hate him ? I thought at first I did, but I 
found I could not. Oh, no—call it woman’s 
weakness if you will, but I still loved him, and 
mourned over his faults and crimes, just as a 
mother grieves, yet cannot hate their possessor. 
I often found myself laying his conduct upon the 
influence of friends. I did not know Louis’s 
parents, although I had often passed the stately 
mansion where they resided. 

As soon as I was able to sit up, I prepared to 
leave my present lodgings. I burned the check, 
and left all the furniture that had been given 
me, I scorned them, as they seemed the price of 
my honor. I had some means from the sale of 
my furniture in Mobile, unspent, and some jew¬ 
els of value which had been heir-looms in my 
family. I parted with them, feeling that I, with 
my disgraced name, had no right to the repre¬ 
sentatives of an honorable family. Winna op¬ 
posed my course, her worldly spirit would have 
kept every thing. She wondered how Miss Celee 
expected to lire. I replied I could work. 

“ Work,” she indignantly exclaimed, “wonder 
what your poor hands con do?” 

I persisted, and she reluotantly yielded. 

“ We took lodgings in a different part of the 
city, but more obscure. The woman of whom I 
rented was an industrious widow, who main¬ 
tained herself by sewing. I took back my old 
name and called myself Mrs. Vannier. Winna 
determined I should not work, for she consider¬ 
ed work the height of all degradation to her 
young mistress; indeed I was too feeble to 
attempt it for some time. 

Winna took entire charge of us, she kept the 
purse and provided for all our wants. Every 
day she went out, and left me nearly all day; and 
I found by her tired looks she had been wash¬ 
ing. Our funds were getting low, and I deter¬ 
mined she should not wear herself out, whilst I 
was doing nothing. I therefore made arrange¬ 
ments with my landlady to get sewing for me. 
Never shall I forget the first piece I attempted. 
It was a vest, and I put several days work upon 
it, and when done, received the enormouB sum 
of thirty cents for my labor. But I had not lost 
anything in the price, for it secured me plenty 
of work, besides giving me that confidence in 
my powers, which I so much needed, and which 
I regretted I had not learned sooner. When I 
placed the money in Winna’s hand that I had 
earned, tears of indignation rolled down her 
cheeks, that her young mistress, of whose beau¬ 
ty and accomplishments she had always been 
so proud, should be, as she thought, thus de¬ 
graded. I believe she would have spent her 
heart’s blood rather than I should work. She 
often wept over my pricked fingers, and tied 
them up in salves, whioh only made them more 
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tender. Little Anna grew finely, and was the 
brightest laughing creature at six months, that 
the eye ever rested upon. The delight of Annt 
Winna’s life. How her face would gleam with 
joy as her little arms were stretched forth to her 
when she had been absent all day. She would 
snatch it to her arms and oo>rer it with kisses, 
and then a long conversation was kept np, all 
the erents of the day detailed to it, which it 
answered by laughing, and crowing with all itB 
might 

"I wonder Miss Celee, yon always look so bad 
when yon see baby so happy. Tain’t right, no 
how.” 

“Aunt Winna,” I replied, “It is not because 
I do not lore my child, bat she has no legitimate 
father, and is therefore the child of disgrace, 
this is the reason why I cannot rejoice in her 
existence.” 

“Cant be so, Miss Celee. Didn't I see the 

minister who married yon. It was Mr. N-. 

I know'd him well, dressed np as he was in that 
other gentleman’s coat I seed it well done, and 
talked to him afterwards. Write to him and ask 
him.” 

“ Winna,” said I, “your words remind me of 
some one putting a package in my hand which I 
laid in a corner of my trunk, and hare entirely 
forgotten until now. I will look for it, strange 
that I should hare forgotten it.” 

“No, ’tie not, for Miss Celee’s head so turned 
upside down, that I wonder she didn’t lose her¬ 
self.” 

I went to my trunk, and among some letters 
and papers which had lain there undisturbed, I 
found the packet. I opened it, and fbund it was 
my marriage license, with a certificate of mar¬ 
riage, signed and witnessed. What did it mean? 
Had they suspected Louis’s intentions at the 
time. Surely they did. Winna shouted for joy. 

“Bless the good Lord for that. Ton not with¬ 
out father, little one,” said she, “ joyfally clasp¬ 
ing the baby (n her arms, who laughed in turn, 
without knowing why. 

Need I say my heart rqjoioed that I was a 
wife, although a forsaken one. A weight that 
had been bowing me and oppressing me to the 
earth, seemed suddenly to have been lifted oft. 
My child too, was now relieved from the stigma 
of illegitimacy. A stigma which I looked upon 
with the greatest abhorrence. Oh, how merciful 
that my Heavenly Father did not entirely for¬ 
sake me in that hour of thoughtless rebellion to 
Him, to friends, and all that should have claimed 
my reepeet. 

I read over and over again my marriage cer¬ 
tificate, to -convince myself of its reality. From 
this time I pursued my work with greater alac¬ 
rity, and although poor, we were comfortable, 
and Winna and the baby seemed almost happy. 


Time too, was softening the asperity of my own 
grief. Such was our condition when Winna was 
taken ill with rheumatism. Nursing her and 
the baby gave me little time to sew, except at 
night, when I sometimes scarcely allowed myself 
time to rest Our means were nearly exhausted, 
and by my needle I could not keep even with our 
little expenses. I toiled all the time, and lived 
in a state of denial of every thing except the 
bare necessaries of life. This seemed hard 
enough, to one unaccustomed as I was, to such 
deprivations. Endurance was a lesson I was 
learning fast, and I would not complain. Aunt 
Winna’s sufferings were terrible, for it was im¬ 
possible to conceal from her our circumstances. 
I have no doubt her mental agonies were greater 
than her physical. My child, in the midst of this 
difficulty, was taken ill. Then, of course, our 
resources were stopped. My God, thought I, 
what will become of us ? Outward wants bad 
not hitherto been among my trials, consequently 
I was unprepared for this new affliction. My 
landlady was too poor to assist me. I sat for 
several days, with my child entirely unconscious 
from favor, upon my lap. Ah, how little I knew 
until now, the deep absorbing love which had 
been drawn forth by this little one. Even amid 
all my poverty I clung to it with a selfish love, 
which could not brook the thought of yielding it 
up. My poor old nurse, her brave heart never 
quailed until now. “God be merciful, Miss 
Celee,” she would say in almost a groan. 

I groaned too in spirit incessantly, bnt they 
were unuttered on acoount of my poor nurse. 
Gracious heavens, how much we can suffer and 
live. Two days passed without my tasting food. 
Anna still grew worse. I had no fire and no 
light. How eould I spend the night in darkness 
with the angel of death hovering round me? 
How could I even wet the parobed lips of my 
child in that dark chamber? Great God, what 
was I to do ? The shades of night were fast ap¬ 
proaching. Oh 1 how their shadows fall upon my 
soul, making it a night of dark, deep despair. 
My landlady was not at home to render me any 
assistance. I was in an agony of thought what 
to do, when my child fell into strong convulsions. 
“ Take her, Winna,” said I, “ take her, she is 
dying, and I have sat and looked at her without 
an effort to save her.” I laid her on the bed 
beside my nurse, and seising my bonnet, ran 
from the house, scarcely conscious of what I was 
doing or whither I was going. Many a gay 
party turned their heads to look after me, a thing 
unusual in New York, as I ran or rather flew. 
In my distraction I had forgotten where to go, 
and must have ran miles ere I found the stately 
mansion of my father-in-law. Despair gave me 
energy. I was upon the steps and rang the bell 
with a nervous haste. A servant promptly 
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opened the door and ushered me into a large wide 
hall, brilliantly lighted. Magnificent rooms were 
thrown open along the side filled with gay com¬ 
pany, who seemed to float around in a bright 
enrelope of satin and illusion. Sparkling jewels 
gleamed in every direction, like stars peeping 
through soft downy clouds. The air was redo¬ 
lent of the sweet perfume of the most delicate 
flowers. I stood gaxing with a bewildered air 
for one moment, upon a scene which contrasted 
so strangely with the one I had just left. 

“ Who do you wish to see ?" asked the servant. 
44 Is it the housekeeper ?" 

My lips trembled with emotion. '* I want to 
see the elder Mr. Dinsmore," I stammered out. 

44 He is engaged with company, Miss; can't you 
call some other time?" 

44 Ob, no," said I, vehemently, “ let me see him 
now if but for one moment." 

44 Follow me," said he, with a softened look, 
and led the way into a back room, when, handing 
me a ohair, he left 

In a few moments a heavy tread fell upon my 
ear, and Louis Dinsmore’s father stood before 
me. He was a fine, noble looking old gentleman, 
elegantly dressed. I arose and tried to speak. 

44 Is it me you wish to see ?" said he, looking 
inquiringly into my face. 

Still no word could I articulate, but sank back 
into my chair. 

44 George, bring a glass of wine here, this 
young woman looks like fainting." 

Nervously I seized the wine and drank it off. 
It gave, in a moment, a glow to my system, and 
that, with the pale face of my dying child, which 
rose up in its convulsive agony before my sight, 
enabled me to find utterance. “ Sir," said I, “ I 
would be a moment alone with you." He dis¬ 
missed the servant, who reluctantly withdrew. 
“ I presume I am in the presence of the father 
of Louis Dinsmore?" 

44 You are," was the prompt reply. 

“Iam his wife." 

11 His mistress, you mean." 

44 No, his lawful wedded wife.” 

44 Ah! the young girl that followed him from 
Mobile." 

44 No,” said I, trembling with excitement, for¬ 
getting all but the insult. 4 4 1 am the young girl, 
nay, almost child, whose orphanage he took ad¬ 
vantage of, or tried to, by a marriage which he 
thought false, and deluded her away from home 
and friends, and then cruelly left her and a help¬ 
less infant to pine or perish with neglect among 
strangers." 

44 Have you proofs of your marriage?" said he, 
turning deadly pale. 

44 1 have," said I, 44 but my child is perishing, 
and I want a loan of money to save it if 1 can, 
if not, to lay it decently in the'grave. Can I 


have it? Speak quick, for I must not stay 
another instant!" He took from his purse 
twenty dollars in gold and handed it to me. I 
started with almost a bound. 

44 8 tay, tell me where you reside?" 

44 It matters not, I shall never seek your son, 
and if I live this Bhall be yours again," said I, 
holding up the money. He followed me to the 
door, but I was gone in an instant. I fled so 
rapidly that my feet scarcely touched the pave¬ 
ment On my way I stopped and supplied my¬ 
self with lights and some other necessaries, and 
then hurried for a physician. I entered the 
office of an aged one, whom I had often met in 
my rambles, and with as much calmness as I 
could assume, requested him to come with me 
immediately. He must have seen the agony in 
my face, for he promptly lifted me into his buggy 
and we were soon at my humble dwelling. 
44 Does she live, Aunt Winna?" was all I could 
say, as I breathlessly entered the room. 

44 Thank the good Lord she does!" was the 
welcome answer. 

I lighted the candle, and took the pale and still 
convulsed form of my child and laid it in the 
doctor’s arms, and as I leaned over it I became 
suddenly rick and blind, and fell upon the floor 
in a state of entire unconsciousness. A brain 
fever was the result of my excitement and the 
unusual exertion, which oonfined me to my bed, 
a raving maniac, for four or five days. When 
my insensibility passed away I looked round me 
and asked for my husband. He was still identi¬ 
fied with my whole being. It was some time ere 
I could recall the circumstances around me. 
Aunt Winna sat at my bedside holding my child 
upon her lap, both were deadly pale. Winna, as 
she looked at me and saw my calmness, raised 
her eyes to heaven in an ejaculation of 44 thank 
the Lord she does know me." 44 Aunt Winna," 
said I, 44 1 have been very rick." As I said this 
a lady somewhat advanced in life, with a calm 
benevolent expression, whom 1 had not before 
observed, approached my bed, and laying her 
hand upon my forehead in a gentle kind manner, 
observed , 44 you are now better; so is your nurse 
and child, but you must be quiet, your life and 
reason depend upon it" Tears started to ray 
eyes, the first I had shed *for days, I could not 
speak. 

44 Be calm, madam, you are in the eare of 
friends who will not forsake you." 

I took her hand and wept freely. It cooled 
my hot brain, and relieved my sad heart I was 
able in a few days to sit up, although much de¬ 
bilitated by my sickness. It was then I learned 
that to Dr. Hall and his wife I was indebted for 
my own life and the life of my child. They had 
gathered most of my history from my delirious 
ravings, the rest had been told by Winna. The 
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fierce Btorm which had Herat otct my head, and 
which had well nigh swept me away in ith fury, 
had dropped in its wrath an angel of mercy, who 
held out to me a rainbow of promise, whose fair 
tints entered my soul, filling it with bright 
hopes fbr the future. Dr. Hall and his wife were 
my friends, and encouraged me by kindness and 
promises of help for the future. With their re¬ 
commendation I could get a Bchool which would 
support us without any assistance from Aunt 
Winna, as her health was still too feeble to at¬ 
tempt labor. She could take care of Anna 
whilst I was engaged. Hope lighted her beacon 
fires in my young enthusiastic heart. I would 
be so kind to my pupils, and tfould awaken the 
gratitude of parents by my derotion to their 
children. I knew but little of the task before 
me. My friends were persevering in their efforts 
to obtain a school. The mystery around my 
lift was a serious disadvantage to mein securing 
one. It was not until years had elapsed that I I 
ftdly comprehended the responsibility my kind 
friends assumed in their efforts to obtain the 
situation for me. As Boon as I was sufficiently 
restored to health to undertake the task, I found 
myself regularly installed as teacher to about 
twenty pupils, some of whom looked nearly as 
old as I did, for the sioknees and sorrow I had 
passed through had given me great delicacy of 
appearance, without adding much to my maturity. 

The first few days of school went off pleasant¬ 
ly enough. After that come difficulties and per¬ 
plexities without number. One child complain¬ 
ed that I was partial, another that I punished un¬ 
justly. Then little quarrels among each another 
were interminable, and I was expected to settle 
them to the satisfaction of all parties. Which I 
found utterly impossible. These were followed 
by threats from the parents of taking their child¬ 
ren out of school, unless I gave^nore satisfaction. 
8otne complained that their children did not learn, 
which was true, for although well educated, I 
had not the power of giving brains to those to 
whom nature had denied them. My life was so 
perplexed with these petty trials, for each they 
seem to me now, as I look back upon them, that 
I should have yielded up the whole affair in a fit of 
desperation, had it not been for my good friends, 
the Halls. Their advice and sympathy sustained 
me through these various and multifarious trials. 
Nearly six months was I engaged in school. A 
situation depressing and harrowing to my feel¬ 
ings, almost beyond endurance. I usually re¬ 
turned to my rooms so dispirited and wearied, 
that I could not even be aroused or amused by 
my child. Very often in tears, for few day pass¬ 
ed without one or more visitations from my kind 
patrons, as they styled themselves; sometimes 
with complaints, but often merely to give advice, 
which was impossible for me to adopt. I cannot 


pretend to say I managed my school judiciously, 
for what woman of scaroely eighteen ever did, or 
could be expected to do so, and being naturally 
diffident, I had but little tact or policy. Al¬ 
though well prepared, to far as education was 
necessary, yet in truth I was not formed by 
nature for a school teacher, and I had not the 
power of remodeling myself for one. Indeed, I 
so much disliked the profession that I cared not 
to cultivate the requisite qualities for such a 
position. 

One day after a most harrowing time, and 
some charges being made which my self-respeot 
could not brook, I dismissed my pupils and went 
home with a heart bursting with grief and indig¬ 
nation. I felt myself wronged and oppressed be¬ 
yond endurance, and whilst I believed that God 
had not created me to be the dupe and sport of 
the idle and the vicious, I would not submit to 
it There must be some other way, thought I, 
by which unfortunate beings such as I can get 
a living beside this, and I will try it, for I can¬ 
not be worsted in any .event. There was one thing 
connected with my dismissal of the school, that 
gave me most unhappy feelings. I knew by this 
step, I had offended my friends, the Halls. I 
dreaded to see them, but determined to pass the 
ordeal as soon as possible, and know whether I 
should be turned from their protection or not 

God preserve me from such a calamity, thought 
I, as with swollen eyes and dejected looks, I put 
on my bonnet to go and learn my fate. They 
both looked surprised to see me, knowing it was 
school hours, which was not lessened by looking 
into my face. They each took a band and led me 
to a sofa, and seated me between them. It was 
some time ere I could speak for grief, and a con¬ 
sciousness that I bad forfeited the good opinion 
of such friends so overcome me, that I wept 
aloud. Some time elapsed before I became calm 
enough to tell them what I had done. When I 
did tell them, the doctor dropped ray hand and 
moved to the far end of the sofa. I never saw a 
countenance change so suddenly from kind sym¬ 
pathy to coldness and distrust, in my life. Not 
so Mrs. Hall, she shed a tear which had gath¬ 
ered in each eye, and taking the hand which 
her husband had dropped, drew me affectionately 
towards her. “Oh,” said I, appealingly, “you 
will not cast me off, my good friends.” 

“ I will not, Mrs. Vannior,” said Mrs. Hall, but 
the doctor spoke not. 

“I will do something,” continued I, “which 
will be more congenial to my feelings, and for 
which I feel myself better adapted, and yet be 
worthy your friendship. 

“ And pray what will that be ?” said the doctor 
dryly and impatiently. 

! I ran over in my mind many situations. 
I “ True,” said I, “ almost every place of profit is 
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filled with your sex, and their seems bat little 
left for the destitute of mine to follow, yet I will 
seek something to do.” 

“ I do not know what it will be unless you un- 
Bex yourself again,” said the Doctor, “for the 
only profession a woman oan fill respectfully, 
you discard. You have tried sewing, and you 
or any 7 worn an who attempts it, will starve at it.” 

In vain I expostulated with him, declaring my 
unfitness to impart knowledge to others. Still 
he was obstinate, and when I arose to go he coldly 
bade me good day, without ever rising from his 
seat. Not so with his wife, she followed me to 
the door with redoubled assurances of assistance, 
and she knew the Doctor would think better of it 
after awhile. How grateful did I feel for these 
assurances. The glow lingers still within my 
memory, giving a brightness to her character, 
which time cannot dim. I went to my rooms 
with a heart not the least lightened by this inter¬ 
view. Aunt Winna could give me no comfort ex¬ 
cept, “ never mind, Miss Celee, I’ll soon be able 
to work, and we can then live without the school, 
or anybody’s help.” That night I walked the 
floor till near morning, devising some way to live. 
I thought of every thing I might learn, but every 
situation appeared to be filled by men. Is there 
nothing, thought I, that the unfortunate of my sex 
can do. Must we beg, or sell our honor for the 
subsistence of our animal natures, when we are 
not only willing, but capable of fulfilling many 
situations which are occupied by those who should 
be performing more manly labor; they have 
usurped places which belong to us. It is beauti¬ 
ful to talk of woman reared in the quiet of domes¬ 
tic life, sheltered by the strong arm of man; or 
to think of her like the tender vine clinging around 
him for support, but when this shelter and protec¬ 
tion are removed, what then is to sustain this frail 
being, and perhaps these little ones looking to 
her for support and subsistence? I had been 
reared for this domestic life, more to ornament 
and beautify than to be useful, as most women of 
tne present day are. As it was I became the 
dupe of a designing villain, was thrown upon the 
world with a blighted reputation, and a helpless 
infant dependent upon me for support. 

There seemed to be no alternative but begging 
or starving. I thank heaven my principles of 
honor and virtue were strongly inculcated, or 
with the personal charms I possessed, and the 
temptations which surrounded me in my friendless 
state, I might have been overcome. The next day, 
partaking of a slight breakfast, I set out early for 
a walk, with the design of finding something to 
do. I traversed Broadway from one end to the 
other, and was returning nearly spent with my 
walk, when I was attracted by a young girl be¬ 
hind the counter of a beautiful fancy store, sell¬ 
ing goods with an ease and grace that seemed per¬ 


fectly natural to her. The thought that such a 
place would suit me, flashed across my mind. 
There was variety and reserve sufficient to threw 
off an excitement inherent in my nature. Se 
strongly I became impressed with the idea that 
it was just such a place I wanted, that I stopped 
at a large Btore on my way home, and made in¬ 
quiries after a situation. I was told one oould be 
found for a yonng lady producing satisfactory 
references as to character. My heart died with¬ 
in me, as I thought of my friend, Doctor Hall, who 
was probably too much offended to reoommead 
mo again. I felt it was not altogether anger, 
but a shaken confidenoe in me. I choked down 
the big tears which would unbidden steal blind¬ 
ingly into my eyes, and drew my veil close to pre¬ 
vent observation, as I walked on in deep thoughtof 
how unjustly my friends’ suspicions were. Impres¬ 
sed as I was with Doctor Hall’s feelings towards 
me, I felt a repugnance to ask a favor of him. Yon 
may call it self respect, or pride, but I shrank 
from receiving any thing from one who doubted 
my honorable intentions. Oh! no, I oould not sue 
for that, which if given atmll, would be done rehxo- 
tantly or doubtingly. In this state of mind I 
was returning. When I reached my own door, 
what was my surprise, when it opened, to find a 
stranger waiting my return. Winna was seated in 
one corner of the room with little Anna on her lap. 
As soon as my child noticed me, she bounded to¬ 
wards me with a frightened air, making a circle to 
avoid the stranger. I took her in my arms and 
clasped her little palpitating heart to my own, 
whose throbs could almost be heard. 

The stranger, shall I describe him ? No, yon 
who walk Broadway have met one thousand and 
one just such whiskered and moustached gentle¬ 
men, the substance of whose brains seemed to be 
exhausted to supply nutriment for this deformity 
of hair upon the face and lip. He arose, and es 
I stood with my. child, her little arms clasped 
tightly around my neck, he exclaimed, “Heavens 
what a tableau!” at the same time smoothing his 
whiskers and wiping his forehead with a fine per¬ 
fumed handkerchief; while with the other hand 
he officiously offered me a chair, which I was com¬ 
pelled to accept or run the risk of falling, my agi¬ 
tation was so great He then with a most non¬ 
chalant air appropriated another to himself, just 
in front of mine, where he could look me foil in 
the face. I turned au inquiring glance upon him 
for an explanation of his unexpected visit, end 
met a gaze of mingled impudence and insinuation, 
which sent the glowing tide of a southern spirit - 
to my face. All faint heartedness left me in an 
instant; loosening my childs arms I motioned 
Winna to take her. Then with an energy inspired 
by excitement, I rose up and haughtily inquired 
the object of his visit. 

Not quite as much at his ease as when I first 
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entered, yet sufficiently so to make known his 
errand, he commenced saying my beauty had 
attracted him. He had seen me several times 
whilst I lived with Louis Dinsmore, who was his 
very particular friend, and who had confided to 
him the secret of our connection. He was the 
only one, he believed, who knew I was the person, 
though many others knew he was living with a 
girl whom he brought from the South, and as he 
had forsaken me, he concluded to come and sue 
for his place in my affections. I waited for no 
more. “Sir,” said I, “you see before you the in¬ 
jured and forsaken wife of Louis Dinsmore, not, as 
you suppose, his mistress, but one who would beg 
or starve rather than surrender that which is 
dearer to her, far dearer than life, which is fast 
becoming a burden too wearisome to be borne. 
Oh, God! where will injury and insult cease ? when 
will the avenging arm of justice be stretched forth 
to protect the injured of my sex? You who 
imagined me a poor outcast from virtue, have 
come here, not to raise me from my fallen 
state, but to sink me still deeper in the dark 
abyss of crime. Go,” said I, looking into a face 
which, despite its almost continued expression of 
hardness and sensuality, now betrayed a look of 
surprise and confusion, “go and learn that one 
woman, though poor, scarcely knowing how to 
support life—though betrayed by one she loved 


almost to idolatry, who took advantage of that 
love to ruin its possessor—no beautiful dreams 
of the past to brighten the present, and but one 
hope in the future pointing to rest beyond the 
grave. Go, I say, and learn that one woman, 
amid all this injustice and outrage, has still cou¬ 
rage to be true to virtue.” He opened his purse 
and taking a note from it in a subdued respectful 
manner, presented it to me. 1 crushed and threw 
it from me as I would a reptile. “No! take it and 
leave me, for such insults money cannot com¬ 
pensate. I feel your presence here an injury 
which the world’s wealth cannot repair. ” He rose, 
saying as he did so, “ accept my humble apology 
for this insult which I blush to have offered you,” 
and opened the door to leave. As he did so, what 
was my consternation to see Doctor Hall enter. 
He stood a moment looking at the retreating 
figure of the man, and then turned as if to ask an 
explanation of me. A confusion which I could 
not control seized me. I looked the guilty thing 
he suspected me to be. The feeling that we are 
suspected to a sensitive mind, will give, we are as¬ 
sured, all the appearance of guilt, for to such a 
one, the knowledge that suspicion rests upon 
us is, if anything, more mortifying than dis¬ 
closed vice, which has long been concealed to the 
guilty. 

(to BB CONCLUDED IB OUB NEXT.) 
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I sit beneath a summer sunset, 

Beneath the spreading of a golden sea, 

' And watch the dim and purple islands 

Which drift through lustrous deeps far over me. 

The southern airs are softly floating— 

Waking the low, fine chords of unseen lyres, 

Till phyehal eye quite see the fingers 
Which, 'mid the grass and leaves, sweep o’er the 
wires. 

Enchanted breath and lip of sunset! 

Your atmosphere floats eastward with these clouds, 

Until range veils of spells Hesperian, 

The yearning soul, etberialised, enshrouds. 

Oh! some I love for grace and beauty. 

And some for love which grows os time may roll, 

And others for that high commanion 
Which sonl holds strangely with its kindred soul. 

And we bare met, oh! poet friend. 

Within the fragrant June of summer life, 

Ere we’re listened steadcly and long 
To any music hushed by clash of strife. 

We are within the tropic tones of life, 

We linger in the sunlit bowers of youth, 


But hands resistless draw ns from this olime, 

And learn us lessons of severest truth. 

The airs are changing cold, and skies are dark, 

And fairies build no bowers along the way. 

Only against the fartherest sky 
Some Godliath raised a palace fair as day. 

And then are homes for all the conquering brave. 

Who crash the wrong as they fast onward press, 
For those who boldly march through storm and night 
To reach the glitt'ring palace of sucoess. 

And yet along the roughly and tomb-strown road, 
The poet takes with him the atmosphere 
Of tropic tones, and childhood’s sinless time— 

And through this haze, the palaoe star shines dear. 

He finds and reads each object's hidden life, 

And draws their sunshine out upon the air, 

And wakens tunes upon neglected harps— 

And light and music make life far more fair. 

And thou dos't hold a barp, my gifted friend, 

Which may have thrilled to sweep of angel wings, 
Only the years that wait within the future, 

Shall tell how well thy fingers touched the strings. 
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To speak of Tom Collins in any other way than 
by his usual title of Elegant would be like 
speaking of Harold Harefoot, Edwin the Fair, 
the Black Prince, or Louis Debonnaire, without 
their distinguishing adjectives. Tom Collins was 
known to his acquaintances only as Elegant Tom, 

• and he was well entitled to the epithet. He was 
of good family; and, being independent in his 

* circumstances, he was not educated for a profes¬ 
sion ; but he was taught a good many accom¬ 
plishments. In musio he was something more 
than a proficient upon the guitar, the piano, and 
the violin. Then he had a fine voice—a delicious 
tenor—and those who had the good fortune to 
hear him sing used to boast of it as though a 
piece of rare luck had befallen them. 

He was invited everywhere, and he might have 
married any girl he choose; but, as often happens 
in such cases, he seemed never to have been 
touched in his heart by any of the beautiful 
creatures who surrounded him. There was Fanny 
Ormolu, who, they used to say, was dying for 
him; and it was said that her father was so 
fearful of the effects of Tom’s indifference on his 
daughter’s health, that he was guilty of the in¬ 
delicacy of offering to settle a large sum of mo¬ 
ney on him if he would marry her. But Tom 
had never known what it was to want money, 
and, like an honorable and high-minded fellow as 
he was, refused to sell himself, even at so high a 
figure and to so beautiful a purchaser. 

They say that old Ormolu was so exasperated 
at Tom’s refusal, that he vowed he would have 
satisfaction for the insult; and he was as good 
as his word^ He did not permit Tom to know 
that he entertained any ill-will against him; for, 
if he had, he probably would not have been able 
to accomplish his purpose. Ormolu.was a com¬ 
mercial gentleman, and his manner of getting 
satisfaction was a purely business transaction. 
He set himself deliberately at work to ruin Tom 
by getting all his money. 

Now, Tom was not a spendthrift, nor a gam¬ 
bler ; he had often wished that his income was 
larger, for he was ambitious of owning a yacht, 
but was unable to indulge in that costly enjoy¬ 
ment; eo when his young friend Peter 81icer, of 
the firm of Slicer, Son and Co., the great stock¬ 
brokers of Third street, one day said to him, as 
if by accident, “Tom, how would you like to 
enter into a little speculation, by which you 
might make five or ten thousand dollars or so ?” 
Tom opened his eyes, and eagerly replied he 
would like nothing better. 

Peter then carelessly remarked he could put 
Tom in the way of making at least that amount 
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by a speculation in Short Island Railroad Stock. 
Tom, not being familiar with stock operations, 
asked how it could be done; whereupon Peter 
explained to him that certain parties whe held 
the stock were going to run it up, and that the 
stock would then begin to rise, and there was no 
knowing where it would stop. What Peter pro¬ 
posed that Tom should do was, to buy in while it 
was down, and when the rise should reach its 
height to sell out, and pocket the profits. 

“ Can I rely on the rise taking place ?” asked 
Tom, who had not a very clear notion of the 
nature of the transaction. 

“ Trust to me,” replied Peter, with a knowing 
wink, which seemed to Tom so full of sagacity, 
that he determined to trust to him, and accord- 
ingly gave an order to the firm of Slicer, Son 
and Co., to purchase for his account, about ten 
times as many shares of the Short Island Rail¬ 
road Stock as he had the means to pay for, Peter 
undertaking to carry over the stock, as he called 
it, for thirty days, in which time the rise was 
sure to occur. 

Tom did not know that his friend Peter Slicer 
wos paying attention to Fanny Ormolu; and, 
even if he had, he could never have imagined 
that old Ormolu was making use of the young 
stock broker to ruin his friend. But such was 
the fact. 

Short Island Railroad Stock went up one per 
cent, that day, but the next it went down two, 
and the next four more, and Tom received a brief 
note from Slicer, Son and Co., informing him 
that he was their debtor for losses on the Short 
Island Railroad Stock, in a sum that considerably 
exceeded his entire fortune. 

The ruin of Thomas Collins, Esq. was com¬ 
plete. The Slaughter House never witnessed a 
more decided cleaning out than in the case of my 
elegant friend. But it does not take long for a 
person to find out that he is poor, and Elegant 
Tom Collins immediately began to have a sense 
of the true state of his case He had nothing in 
the world left but his watch and a few articles of 
jewelry by which he could raise money enough to 
discharge the few debts ho owed, and which were 
demanded by a rude pertinacity that he had 
never known before. 

What Tom suffered, or how he struggled, none 
knew but himself, for he was too proud to com¬ 
plain, and, to all appearances, he was as light¬ 
hearted and cheerful as ever he had been in his 
most prosperous days. But as the writer of these 
lines was one day hurrying down Chestnut street 
to escape from the crowd of that noisy thorough¬ 
fare, be was suddenly arrested near the corner of 
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Third, bj a tap on the shoulder. Turning round, 
he saw Elegant Tom Collins, with his coat but¬ 
toned closelj up to his throat, and looking un- 
oomfbrtably sharp, serious, and, in fact, seed/. 

“ How are /ou T” said Tom, m his usual ele¬ 
gant manner; but without waiting for a reply, 
he continued, “You needn’t ask me how I am, 
for I discern by your looks that you oan tell. I 
am hungry.’ 1 

Elegant Tom Collins hungry! 

I was too much shooked by this humiliating 
confession from a man whom I bad known and 
envied in his happier days, to disguise my feel¬ 
ings. But I put my hand in my pocket to feel 
for my purse. 

“ Thank you,” said Tom; “ it is very gener¬ 
ous in you to anticipate my request. It is but a 
trifle that I need, and I will repay you soon.” 

I offered him the contents of my purse; but 
he wonld not take more than a quarter eagle gold 
piece. i 

“ You know something of my history,” said 
Tom; “how I once lived, and how I lost my 
property; but bow I have lived since you do not 
know, and I shall not distress you by telling. 
Look,” said he, and he unbuttoned his thread¬ 
bare coat, when I saw that he had on neither 
vest nor shirt. “ I am actually reduced to this 
extreme,” said he, and his voice quivered as he 
spoke. 

“Good heavens 1” said I, “can this be true? 
What, Elegant Tom Collins, with all his accom¬ 
plishments, his rich acquaintances, his knowledge 
of the world, and in a city like this, where em¬ 
ployment is so readily obtained, reduced to 
want! It cannot be true.” 

“ But it is true,” said Tom, “impossible as it 
may seem to you, and all because I was not 
brought up to a regular profession. My accom¬ 
plishments were not of a kind to bring me money 
in an honorable way, and I made up my mind 
that if I could not live honorably, I would prefer 
not to live at all. 

As Tom spoke these words, he looked more ele¬ 
gant in his shabby suit than ever he had done in 
his happier days; and, in spite of his poverty, I 
actually felt poor beside him. 

It was about three months after I parted with 
Tom at Third and Chestnut streets, that, as I 
was walking in the neighborhood of Broad and 
Walnut streets, I met him coining out of a well- 
known club-house. I started back with amaze¬ 
ment as I saw him, for Tom was now dressed as 
well as I had ever before seen him; not obtru¬ 
sively made up, but with an air of studied ele¬ 
gance that was new to him. He appeared a little 
embarrassed when he first caught my eye, but 
his old manner soon returned. “I owe you a 
trifle, I think,” said he; “ let me pay it.” And 
he pulled out a silk purse which seemed to be 


full of gold and silver, and reached me a quarter 
eagle. 

“ This is the principal,” said he; “now do me 
the favor to accept this for interest;” and he 
took a handsome seal ring from his finger, which 
he put upon mine. 

The reappearance of Elegant Tom Collins in 
what is called society was a topic of universal 
| conversation in fashionable circles, and once more 
invitations began to pour in upon him, so that he 
might, if he had had the capacity, have eaten 
three dinners daily, and have danced in the most 
brilliant company in town nearly every night. 
But a great change was perceptible in Tom’s 
manner. He was the same Elegant Tom Collins 
he had ever been; faultless in his manner, re¬ 
fined in his conversation, incredible in dress, and 
handsomer, if possible, than before his retire¬ 
ment. “ But he is so subdued in his style,” was 
the remark of everybody. He never danced, 
and when he was pressed to sing, he always eva¬ 
ded the request by pleading a slight hoarseness. 
Where did he get his money ? for it was known 
that Tom paid as he went, and not a soul of his 
acquaintance could accuse him of borrowing. 

This question began to grow extremely inter¬ 
esting and piizzling, for the manner id whloh 
Tom had been cleaned out by his speculation in 
Short Island Railroad Stock, by his friend Peter 
Slicer, was as notorious as his subsequent pov¬ 
erty and retirement from the world. The excite¬ 
ment at last reached its calenture, when it was 
discovered that Julia Laurens, daughter of the 
celebrated and wealthy physician of that name, 
had actually encouraged Tom’s advances, and 
that he had been forbidden her father’s house be¬ 
cause he refused to tell how he gained his income. 

The report of this interesting circumstance in¬ 
vested the mystery of Tom’s prosperity with a 
romantic interest, and the excitement became 
absolutely furious. It was impossible to enter a 
house without hearing the subject discussed, and 
even merchants talked about it on ’Change. 

The women had their own innocent surmises 
about Tom; some believed that he got his money 
by writing poems for Graham’s Magazine; while 
others said that he gambled. The men, of course, 
gave shrewder guesses; and one party maintained, 
with some plausibility, that Tom Collins was em¬ 
ployed in the English recruiting business. Some 
ill-natured people hinted that he was employed 
in circulating counterfeit money. He was ac¬ 
cused of picking pockets, of buying lottery tick¬ 
ets, and other disreputable practices; but the 
strict integrity of Tom’s conduct, and his perfect 
frankness on all subjects concerning himself, ex¬ 
cept that impenetrable mystery of the source of 
his income, put every ungenerous suspicion to 
rest. There was one rather striking peculiarity, 
however, about Tom’s movements. Nobody had 
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aeon him, except on Sunday nights, between the 
hoars of seven and ten. Every place of amuse¬ 
ment in the city was ransacked in vain during 
these hours, but no signs of Tom Collins could 
anywhere be found, and he continued to be a 
subject of talk in society, where he was still well 
received in spite of all the evil things that were 
surmised about him. 

Doctor Laurens, Julia’s father, was a most 
passionate lover of music, and he was so catholic 
in his tastes that he could enjoy one kind of mu¬ 
sic as well as another, and when there was no 
opera, and his patients would permit it, he would 
go to hear the Ethiopian minstrels, and sit 
through the entire performance. 

There was one member of the Ethiopian band, 
where the Doctor was in the habit of going, who 
had completely fascinated him, which was not 
much to be wondered at, for he had fascinated 
everybody else who heard him; and when he 
appeared there was sure to be an overflowing 
house. The Doctor seldom failed to be present 
whenever this public favorite appeared, which 
was nearly every night; and seeing his name upon 
the bills for a benefit, the Doctor resolved to go. 

In the midst of the performance, a boy in the 
gallery threw a piece of orange-peel on the stage, 
and the popular “minstrel,” whose name was 
Higgins, by an unlucky step, put his foot upon 
it, and fell with a loud crash. His companions 
carried him off the stage; directly after, the 
lender of the band came on, and asked if there 
was a physician in the house, as Mr. Higgins was 
badly hurt by his fall. Dr. Laurens promptly 
stepped forward and offered his services. The 
artist had Btruck his head, but was only stunned. 
The Doctor, however, did as all doctors do on 
such occasions, whipped out his lancet and bled 
the patient, while one of his companions, with a 
bowl of water and sponge wiped the burnt cork 
from the face of the unconscious minstrel. 

Higgins presently opened his eyes, and stared 
wildly about him, while the Doctor Bhrieked out, 

“ Good gracious! It iB Elegant Tom Collins!” 

The sound of the Doctor’s voice and the sight 
of his astonished countenance brought Tom to his 
senses. He knew at once that his secret was dis¬ 
covered, and comprehended in a moment the con¬ 
sequences that must follow its revelation to 
his friends and society. 


“Doctor,” said he, faintly, “it is no use to 
dissemble farther. You know my secret; let 
me request you to keep it to yourself.” 

“ Oh! my dear fellow,” said the Doctor, “ you 
are perfectly safe in my hands; don’t be uneasy. 
For the credit of my own family, at least, I 
shall not be likely to proclaim that a gentleman 
who has visited at my house is a member of a 
troupe of Ethiopian minstrels. I wish you a 
good evening, sir.” 

It very oddly happened that, before midnight, 
all the members of the Club, to which the Doc¬ 
tor belonged, knew that Elegant Tom Collins had 
retrieved his fortune by joining the Ethiopian 
ministrels, and the news spread like lightning. 

Tom received a pookage early in the morning 
from Julia, enclosing all the billet-doux and 
trinkets he had sent her, and requesting a return 
of all she had ever sent him. The note was as 
devoid of feeling or sentiment as a lawyer’s dun¬ 
ning letter; and Tom wrote one in reply, which 
was quite as cold and business-like. 

“ Well,” said I to Tom, on meeting him a few 
days after his accident, which would very likely 
have proved fatal to him but for his woolly wig, 
“ do you intend to give up society or the min¬ 
strels !” 

“ What should au honest man care for socie¬ 
ty?” said he. “When I was an idler, living 
on the property my father’s industry had pro¬ 
cured me, society petted me and cherished me. 
When I lost my property, society turned a cold 
shoulder to me, but petted the villain who had 
robbed me of it. When, by the honest exercise 
of the only accomplishments I had been taught, 
I was enabled to appear like a gentleman, society 
again received me with open arms, although it 
imagined I was a gambler or a pickpocket; but 
when it is found my money was honestly ob¬ 
tained—that I wronged no one, owed no one— 
society rejeets me again, and the girl who was 
willing to marry mo as a swindler, turns her 
back upon me as an honest man.” 

I am afraid that Tom was misanthropical; for, 
as he soon after became possessed of a consid¬ 
erable fortune by the death of a relative, he 
quitted the minstrels and went to Paris, where, 
I have heard, he still lives in great splendor, and 
is famous for his dinners, to whioh none of his 
countrymen are ever invited. 


THE WANDERER. 


Tub world is wide to walk on weary feet, 

With step by step along each lengthening mile; 
Never the sunbeams on a cottage smile. 

Where love and quiet build their cool retreat. 

But, inly sad, I ask a home as sweet; 

Then happy dreams a little way beguile, 
Rounding the wide earth to a tiny isle, 


Where all delights in a green circle meet. 

But the broad world re-pains my lifted eye; 

I wander homeless by a thousand homes; 

I tire of this unbounded liberty; 

’Tis no right freedom that forever roams: 

A cot, a green field, and sweet company 
Of wife and babes, were world enough for me! 
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PICTURES OF AUTUMN. 

BY H. 8, CORNWALL. 


Braking the shining siokle in his hand, 

And crowned with chaplets of the nodding wheat, 
Autumn, the reaper, stalks along the land, 

With drifts of dead leaves blown about his feet. 
Blazoned in gorgeous hues the forests stand, 

In glories that the raptured artist lares; 

As if the colored skies of fairy land 
Had settled on the melancholy grove*. 

No longer rings the-mower's sharpening blade— 

No more the black bird whistles in the sedge— 
No more the orimson-fingered village maid 
Seeks the wild fruitage of the berry hedge. 

But piping from the north, chill breezes tell 
Boreal stories of the polar hills; 

The morning-glory droops its purple bell, 

The lily fails beside her native rills. 

Now comes the Indian Summer—like a flush 
Upon the cheek of the declining year— 

The skies are cloudless, and a balmy hush. 
Dream-like, pervades the azure atmosphere. 

Soft winds that wander from the golden west, 

Thaw the fair frost-work of the window panes; 
And like the encampment of a host at rest, 

’ The tented oorn stacks dot the harvest plains. 
Soon housed upon the great barn's spacious floor, 
Huge-hcapod the product of the field will lie— 
And rustics gather round the garnered store, 

While the tin lantern b wings and gleams on high 

The pewter mug of cider passes round— 

They joke, they work, they talk of that, or this: 
And often as the "scarlot ear" is found, 
Loud-smacking sounds the customary kiss! 
Hither repair, beneath the mellow moon, 

Tho rustio youth and maid—while from within, 
Fingered unsklllfhl, through some common tune. 
Resounds the venerable violin. 

An instrument of universal worth— 

The solace once of some departed sire— 

It cheers the farmer at his kitchen hearth, 

And leads the feeble in the village oheir. 

The brown bare pattering through the withered leaves, 
Tarns her sharp ears and lists the baying honnd. 


That doubling on her track, she still dooeives, 
While with the hunter's horn the hills resound. 

The school-boy shouting in the sounding glades, 
Startles to hear a voioe so like his own; 

As frolic echo, hidden in her shades, 

Replies abrupt, and imitates his tone. 

By lonely lakes and marsh y-bottomed vales, 

The water fowl assemble night by night; 

Till all the eovey, warned by cooler gales. 

Trails to the south its long loquacious flight. 

The squirrel chirring on the walnut bough, 

Answers the quail that pipes beneath the thorn; 

The windmill in the distance, turning slow, 

Beckons the farmer with his load of corn. 

No more the lark proclaims the morn at hand. 

Or olover slopes entice the rover bee; 

And like huge phantoms blown across the land, 

The streaming fogs move inward from the sea. 

But now the son grows wan in bis decline, 

And Bundown splendors flush the distant height; 

And seen afar between the hills of pine, 

Dim rivers glimmer in his yellow light. 

Anon the moon, night's priestess pale and proud, 
Imperial mistress of the restless main. 

Swims up through banks of rosy-dappled oloud, 
Attended by her vast and wandering train. 

White wreaths of silvor mist, zone over zone, 
Around the lonesome mountain peaks are curled; 

Majestic night ascends her starry throne, 

And sways her ebon sceptre o'er the world. 

And is there not a meaning deep and grand, 

For thee, oh, child of earth! enwritten here— 

A page of truth that all may understand. 

Who read the record of tho rolling year ? 

Ah, yes! these fading fields and sober skies— 

These withered woods and moaning winds attest, 

That earthly beauty fades away and dies. 

That man, too, has his autumn like the rest. 

His life is like the flow’ret of the glade, 

That bursts the bud, and reddens into bloom— 

That lives its little day of sun and shade. 

And drops into the universal tomb. 


• FRIENDSHIP MUJ3INGS. 


BY TRANK TORSflT. 


Awakjb, my lyre, and let me hear 
The saddest strains that in thee lie. 
Let every note come soft and low. 

As ocean's melody. 

Hark! let each voice be silent now ! 

Hush, warbler, cease thy joyous lay! 
Stop, zephyr, in thy wandering, 

My heart is sad to-day. 
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I’m thinking now of one who's gone 
Where friends most dear roam glad and free: 
But I hear a foostop soft— 

It is—ah, yes, 'tis she! 

She whispers, oh ! what blissfal words ! 

They flow like eehoes from the skies: 
u Rejoice lone one, we've met again 
In friendship’s holy ties." 
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GAMBLING 


Gambling is said to have been invented by the 
Lydians, when under the pressure of great fa¬ 
mine ; to divert themselves from their sufferings, 
they contrived dice, balls, tables, etc. More 
likely, says a learned censor, the passage ought 
to be otherwise translated. “ The Lydians hav¬ 
ing contrived dice, balls, and tables, and invented 
gaming, were reduced to great famine, and to 
extreme sufferings.” In plain truth, while en¬ 
gaged in this practice, they could think of noth¬ 
ing else; their property, their farms, their looms, 
their nets, their establishments of industry were 
all lying waste; their time and talents were all 
observed in this intoxicating pursuit. 

At what period gaming was introduced into 
England, it would be difficult to determine; but 
there are few countries where it is carried on to 
a greater extent. 

Montaigne seems to have been well aware of 
the evils of gaming, and gives us the reason why 
he relinquished it. “ I used,” says he, “ to,like 
formerly games of chance with cards and dice; 
but of that folly I have long been cured, merely 
because I found that whatever good countenance 
1 put on when I lost, I did not feel my vexation 
the less.” More than that, we have seen the best 
of friends sit down to the gaming table in perfect 
good humor, but rose up from it enemies for life. 
Who can describe the abandonment too frequently 
attendant on this destructive practice; the friend- 
ship of such men is a confederacy in vice, and 
that they cannot depend on each other, has been 
exemplified by its fatal consequences—its deterio¬ 
rating influence upon the temper and disposition, 
as well as the pecuniary affairs—its false effects, 
in short, both to the unhappy individual who is 
ourstwith the propensity and to society in general. 
Connecting cause with effect, it leads to misery, 
and everlasting ruin, even to robbery and murder. 

In gaming, Judge Blackstone says, several 
parties engaged to cast lots to determine upon 
whom the ruin shall at present fall, that the rest 
may be saved a little longer. Taken in any light, 
this is an offence of the most alarming nature, 
tending, by necessary consequence, to promote 
public idleness, theft, and debauchery, among 
those of a lower class; and, among persons of a 
superior rank, it hath frequently been attended 
with the sudden ruin and desolation of ancient 
and opulent families, an abandonment of every 
principle of honor and virtue, and too often hath 
ended in self-murder. To this passion of gam¬ 
bling every valuable consideration has been made 
a sacrifice; and it is a passion which has lamenta¬ 
bly prevailed in our own country, and which 
we seem to have derived from the ancient Gor¬ 
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mans; who, according to the account given of 
them by Tacitus, were bewitched with the spirit 
of play to a most exorbitant degree. (( They 
addict themselves,” says he, “to dice (which is 
wonderful) when sober, and as a serious employ¬ 
ment, with such a mad desire of winning or los¬ 
ing, that, when stripped of everything else, they 
will stake at last their liberty, and then their 
very selves. The loser goes into a voluntary 
slavery, and, though younger and stronger than 
his antagonist, suffers himself to be bound and 
sold. And this perseverance in so bad a cause, 
they call the point of honor. ” “ One would think, 
says Blackstone, that Tacitus was describing a 
modern gambler. Against a spirit so frantic, 
laws can be of little avail, because the same 
false sense of honor that prompts a man to sac¬ 
rifice himself, will deter him from appealing to 
a magistrate. Yet it is proper that restricting 
and protecting laws should be enacted, and that 
they should be publicly announced, and repeat¬ 
edly inculcated, if possible, to preserve the un¬ 
wary, if not to reclaim those who are on the 
brink of ruin.” Father le Compte, in his Travels 
to China, says, “ Gaming is equally prohibited 
among the common people and the mandarins; 
and yet this does not hinder their playing, and 
frequently losing all they have—their lands, 
houses, children, and oven their wives, which are 
all sometimes laid on a single card.” Shaks- 
peare says, “keep a gamester from the dice, and 
a good student from his book, and it is wondsr- 
ful.” Lord Bacon says, “a gamester, the greater 
the master he is in his art, the worse man he is.” 
And Addison Bays, “ could we look into the 
mind of a common gamester, we should see it foil 
of nothing but trumps and matadores; his slum¬ 
bers are haunted with kings, queens and knaves.” 

To those who play cards and other games as 
an innocent amusement, we may trace the most 
aggravated injuries resulting from gambling. It 
is tiiere that young men of talents, education, 
and wealth, take the degree of entered appren¬ 
tice. The example of men in high life, men in 
public stations and responsible offices, has a 
powerful and corrupting influence on society, 
and does much to increase the evil, and forward, 
as well as sanction the high-handed robbery of 
fine dressed black legs. The gambling hells in 
our citios, tolerated and patronized, are a dis¬ 
grace to any nation bearing a Christian name, 
and would be banished from a Pagan community. 
Gambling assumes a great variety of forms, from 
the flipping of a cent in the bar room for a glass of 
whiskey, up to the splendidly furnished faro bank 
room, where men loose thousands of dollars. 
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THE SPANIARD CHALLENGING CARL. 

THE GHOST’S KISS; 

OR, THE YOUNG GERMAN STUDENT'S CHALLENGE. 

TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH, DT FLORENCE AVENKL. 

It is a young student who relates this fearful | whose bronze-like curls give to his countenance 
story. An autumn night. Ten choice spirits met something of the antique grace of the Apollo, 
together after a day of intellectual toil. Rhine Leopold, with the spiritual eye, whose brow and 
wine, meerschaums, and all the students expo- Kps grow paler and paler as the wearied accents 
riencing that half-dreamy weariness which is of- of his roioe accompany his terrible recital—even 
ten accompanied by a vague wish for the excite- as the plash of the sad waves attend the death- 
ment of something horrible! What more was song of tho wrecked and lonely mariner. Listen! 
wanted to make a ghost story “ tell well !” Al- He speaks: 

Ions l It is Leopold who speaks. Leopold, “ Thirty years ago, Adelaida and I (you all 

28 . 433 
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knew my fair sister,) were seated at eye in the 
balcony of the house of an old friend. Meets 

L-, to whom I am now affianced, was one of 

the party. How beautiful she looked. Her 
sunny hair —.” 

“ A thousand mercies ! ” exclaimed Joseph Lei- 
ben, who was seated near Leopold; “ if Leopold 
oace begins to speak of the charms of Mademoi¬ 
selle Meeta L-, we need not expect to hear 

the ghost story to night 1 I am going to sleep, 
myself.” 

With this, the blond student (Joseph always 
must hare his joke,) leaned back in his comfort¬ 
able chair and closed his merry eyes, with eyery 
appearance of extreme fatigue—while a bow from 
the graceful Leopold acknowledged the coyert 
compliment to his betrothed. He continued:— 

“ Suddenly we observed coming up the garden 
path a Spaniard. He was one of those Spanish 
merchants who can always be recognized by their 
gaiters and their little open waistcoats, and their 
slashed trowsers showing their naked knees. 
You knew what an air of mingled pride and mis¬ 
ery blends in their faces. This one had, as usual, 
the cloth sandals bound to his feet, with narrow 
leather straps, and the red cloak worn so jauntily. 
His embrowned face was encircled by black locks, 
and he had wide, gold ear-rings in his ears. His 
appearance was eyen more wild than is /Common 
to his kind. I was very weary, haying trayeled 
from T——. Our company consisted of a large 
party, among whom were those gentlemen who 
had found a hunting party that day with Herr 

Von L-, and among others, was Carl Von 

S-, who you know is now affianced to Adelai¬ 

da. I wish that he were here to youch for the 
truth of my story; but when he returns to Hei¬ 
delberg, you shall ask him yourselres if it be not 
true. Our situation was as romantic as the cir¬ 
cumstances I am about to detail. The balcony 
receiyed a faint light from the lamps in the in¬ 
terior of the castle, just sufficient to illuminate 
the marble oheek of Mademoiselle Meeta.” 

Here Joseph assumed an expression of resigna¬ 
tion—stopped his ears, whistled, and looked at 
the ceiling. 

“ The hunting party were artistically grouped 
together. Adelaida leaned on the railing of the 
balcony, and the wife of mine host, like a statue 
in a niche, sat between the marble pillars which 
formed the end of the porch. Her snowy gar¬ 
ments and motionless attitude, the classic beauty 
of her person—.” 

“ He will never be anything but an artist, this 
excellent Leopold,” said Antonin, the third stu¬ 
dent, to Max, who sat near him. 

“ And a sort of clair-obtcur fell upon the whole 
party. At this moment the Spaniard appeared, 

and I observed that his eye fell on Carl Von S-. 

He asked for charity, not in money, but to be 


allowed to rest at the chateau L-; for a storm, 

he assured us, was rising. Mine host, with true 
German hospitality, invited him to be seated— 
and ho sat down near Carl Von S , who I now 
observed involuntarily shrunk from him.” 

To interrupt the awkward silence which now 

prevailed, Madame L-remarked that there 

was going to be a fearful storm. 

“Yes,” said Carl Von S-; “it is a verita¬ 

ble Walpurgia night The sort of night we call a 
witch’s sabbath.” 

“Truly it is,” said Meeta, in her sweet voice, 
which sounded like an jEolian flute through the 
still night 

Joseph thrummed a tune on the table. Sud¬ 
denly the Spaniard spoke. His voice was deep 

and guttural. The uneasiness of Carl Von S- 

seemed to increase at the sound of his accent I 
may as well mention at this juncture, that I be¬ 
lieve that Spaniard to have been the deviL” 

“This is becoming exciting,” said two or 
three of the students; the rest roused themselves. 

“At this moment the moon, which had been 
obscured, poured forth a sudden light, which fell 
on the form of the dev— no! the Spaniard. I ob¬ 
served that Adelaida was watching CarL The 
words of the Spaniard were these: * Sorcerers 
and ghosts prefer for their Sabbath a fine dear 
moonlight night to a storm, such as this night, 
will appal you all.’ 

“All of us, I am convinced, experienced a 
certain uneasiness at the sound of the stranger’s 
voice. The gay, convivial tone of our conversa¬ 
tion had ceased. Madame L- beckoned to 

her husband to come and seat himself beside her. 

Carl Von S-now exclaimed in a voice which I 

should scarcely have known to be his, so unlike 
his usual tones did it sound, * It appears that 
you pretend to know the habits of ghosts, and 
that they have told you that they do not like to 
! get muddy or wet.' He had not finished his 
\ sentence before the Spaniard darted a terrible 
look at him, saying: « Young man, do not speak 
so lightly of things of which you know nothing!’ ” 

“Would you undertake to make me believe in 
the existence of ghosts?” said Carl, in a disdain¬ 
ful voice. 

“Perhaps,” answered the Spaniard, “if you 
will have the courage to look at me.” 

• The young man rose suddenly, red with anger, 
but he grew calm immediately, and seated him¬ 
self tranquilly, saying, “ You would have paid 
dearly for that remark, had it not been that of a 
madman.” 

“ That of a madman,” exclaimed the Spaniard, 
rising in his turn. “ Well, then,” said he, 
striking a table which stood on the porch with 
his fist, and throwing upon it a heavy leathern 
purse, “ here are thirty quadruples which I offer 
to loose, if, before an hour I do not make you see 
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THE GHOST’S KISS. 
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—yes, you who look so determined—the face of 
any one of your friends whom yon shall name, 
though he shall have been dead this ten years; 
and if, after recognising him, you will suffer him 
to imprint a kiss on your lips. 

An inToluntary shudder ran through our 
party. Adelaida watched Carl with anxiety. 
Madame L. placed her hand on the shoulder of 
her husband, and the table on which the hand of 
Carl Von 8-— was resting, trembled. 

“ The Spaniard looked so fearful as he said 
these words, that I myself experienced something 
resembling fear.” Carl, with a proud and mock¬ 
ing look, said: “ You’ll do that, will you ?” 

“Yes,” answered the Spaniard, “and I will 
loose these thirty quadruples if I do not do it 
On condition, howeyer, that you loose a similar 
sum if I keep my promise and if you fail.” 

Carl Von S- was silent for a moment 

Adelaida approached him and whispered, “ accept 
the challenge, and I will return a favorable an¬ 
swer to the letter which you addressed to me 
yesterday.” 

Carl kissed the hand of the fair girl, and then 
said gaily to the Spaniard, “ thirty quadruples, 
my worthy sorcerer, I think you must forget that 
I was one of the hunting party and have not my 
purse with me, but here are five quadruples, as 
I live, (he drew them from his pocket,) I am 
your man if they will suffice.” 

The Spaniard silently put his purse in his 
pocket, saying, in a disdainful tone, “ So you 
back out, my worthy youth.” 

“I back out!” exclaimed the enraged Carl, 
“ Oh! if I had but thirty quadruples you would 
see whether I would back out or not” 

“Here are four more,” said I, “I will add 
them to your bet.” 

I had no sooner made this proposition, than 
five or six persons, led away like me by the sin¬ 
gularity of the challenge, offered also to take 
part in the bet; and in less time than it would 
take Joseph to say something witty, the Spaniard’s 
sum was complete. The man seemed so sure of 
success that he pocketed the Bum and wo made 
ready for the experiment 

For this purpose we choose a little arbor, isola¬ 
ted in the garden, so that there might be no 
trickery. We looked all over it—we assured 
ourselves that there was no outlet to it but a 
window, whioh was firmly closed—and at which 
we all placed ourselves, exoept such as, in order 
to see more easily, remained at the door, which 
was likewise closed. In order that Carl might 
see the name of whatever friend the Spaniard 
would summon, at the request of the latter, 
writing materials were placed on a small table 
which was in the arbor, and we carried away all 
the lights. Only the moonlight, which the rising 
clouds rendered vague and uncertain, illuminated 


the arbor. We were deeply interested in the 
issue of the scene, and we all maintained a pro¬ 
found silence. Adelaida waB fearfully pale. The 
Spaniard now commenced chaunting in a sad and 
sweet voice, these singular words i 

“Bursting the narrow coffin, 

Id sad and lonely tomb. 

The snowy phantom darkly come* 

From th* earth’s deep client woabl” 

After the first verse, he solemnly raised his 
voice and said: “ You have asked to see your 
friend, Frederick Vailat, who was drowned three 
years ago, passing the Pensaquelac! What do 
you now behold ?” 

“ I see,” said the young student, “ a whiteish 
light, which arises at the side of the window, but 
it is without form and is but an uncertain cloud.” 

We were stupified with horror and surprise. 

“ Are you afraid ?” demanded the Spaniard, in 
a loud voice. 

“Iam not afraid,” answered Carl, in a voice 
no less assured. 

Adelaida trembled violently. We scarcely 
breathed. The Spaniard was silent a moment, 
then he struck the earth with his foot, three 
several times, and chaunted anew, but iu a 
louder and more gloomy voice than before: 

“The pallid corps*, whom lkoe the wave 
Ha* almost washed away, 

In dripping garments from the grave, 

Doth make it* slimy way.” 

The chaunt finished, the Spaniard turned again 
to the door, and giving his voice a still more 
solemn intonation, he said: 

“You who have dared to wish to penetrate the 
mysteries of the tomb, what see yon ?” 

We listened with anxiety. Adelaida could 
scarcely support herself. The student answered 
in a calm voice, like that of a man relating a 
passing occurrence: 

“ I see this vapor lengthening out and taking 
the form of a phantom, his head is covered* with 
a long veil, he stays where he arose.” 

“ Are you afraid?” demanded the Spaniard in 
an insolent tone. 

The brave and firm voice of the student an¬ 
swered, “ No, I am not afraid.” 

We eonld scarcely breath, so great was our 
surprise, so busily did we watch the strange 
movements of the Spaniard, who now raised his 
arms above his head three times, invoking a name 
fearful to pronounce, and then chaunted a third 
couplet of his infernal song, bat this time with 
weird-like cries: 

“ Bo that the phantom from tha grava 
May know my mortal fcoa, 

\ I will extend my arm* to him 
v And ask for his embraoe." 

The Spaniard, at the end of this verse, repeat¬ 
ed his terrible question: “What sec you?” 

“ I see,” answered Carl, hurriedly, “ the phan¬ 
tom advancing—he raises his veil—it is Frod- 
erickVailat—he approaches the table—he writes— 
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he has written—it his signature, FrederiokVailat ” 

“ Are yon afraid now, my boasting friend ?” 
screamed the Spaniard. 

There was a moment of silence, too horrible 
for language to express it, and then Carl an¬ 
swered in a Toice more loud than bold: “ No, I 
am not afraid.” 

Then the Spaniard, as if seized with frenzy, 
began to sing with strange howlings, this last 
and most horrible Terse. My sister seized my 
arm. 

u Now to the mortal faith the corpse, 

Come near and let me rest 
Iff j pallid cheek upon thy lipe, 

Iffy head upon thy breast l” 

“What do yon see?” cried the Spaniard in 
thundering tones. 

“ He comes—he approaches me—he pursues 
mo—he extends his arms—he will touch me!— 
Help!—help me!—Save me1 

“Are you afraid,” shrieked the Spaniard with 
ferocious joy. 

A piercing cry—then one of agony—was the 
only response which my friend made to this 
awful demand. 

“ Help your imprudent friend,” said the Span- 
iard to us, in a bitter tone, “ I have, I trust, 
gained the bet—but it suffices for me to have 
given this rash boy a lesson—let him take this 
money, (returning the bag which contained our 
contributions,) and let him learn wisdom for the 
future.” 

Not one of us would touch the money. The 
Spaniard threw it on the ground. We were 
stunned with amazement. We opened the door 
to admit air. Adelaida had fainted in my arms. 


Madame L. could scarcely assist me to reoover 
my sister. Carl lay on the floor of the arbor in 
horrible convulsions. When we had, with great 
difficulty, restored him to the use of his facul¬ 
ties, he demanded where the infamous sorcerer 
was who had subjected him to so horrible a pro. 
fanation—he wished to kill him—he burst turn 
us like a mad-man, and only returned after ser- 
era! hours, during which he, myself and Herr 

L-, sought everywhere for the Spaniard, who 

had vanished from our midst, though none of us 
oould tell where or how. 

For a long time Adelaida suffered from the 
shock of that dreadful night She seemed to 
blame herself severely for having subjected Carl 

Von S-to such a trial. He remains to this 

day and hour, strangely reluctant to hear that 
night spoken of at all, and it is for that reason 
that I have related the story in his absence. 

“It was probably a hoax,” said Joseph, “in¬ 
vented by Carl and the stranger, at the expense 
of the whole party.” 

“ I forgot to mention,” said Leopold, quietly, 
“ that upon the paper, which no one had been seen 
to touch, was written the name of Frederick Vai- 
lat. Explain that Joseph, if you please—for my 
part I have never met with any explanation of 
that night’s occurrences, nor has any of the 
party who were there present—but even if I had, 
I would not tell the explanation.” 

“ Oh 1 no, it spoils a ghost story to explain 
it,” exclaimed one and all of the students, as 
they prepared to return home. 

“It will all be explained a hundred years 
hence,” muttered the incorrigible Joseph. 


VENICE BY MOONLIGHT. 


D. W. C. 

Oh! Venice! wondrous city of the sea! 

Despite thy dreary centuries of war. 

And desolation, still thou’rt beautiful. 

Still, os of yore, the Adriatic wave 

Sounds in thy broad canals, and, pulse-like, Jbeats 

With hollow echo, ’gainst thy marble walls. 

Oh ! proud Saint Mark ! 

How beautiful 

The moonlight falls upon thy watery ways! 
Flashing along thy lofty Campanile, 

While the sweet music of the Gondolier 
Vies with it for the palm of loveliness! 

Both eye and ear are filled to ecstasy, 

With the divino efflux of sight and sound! 

And then on every side, in beauty rise 
Enchanted from the wave, the sculptured fanes 
And costly facades, gorgeously enwrought, 

And blazoned o’er, as with a kingdom’s spoils! 
Here the Rialto rears its graceful arch; 


ROBERTS. 

And there the sorrow-christened Bridge of Sight; 
On either hand, the Doges’ palace domes. 

And hideous dungeon-towers, dark and old, 

All cast their solemn shadows o’er the wave; 
Mellowed beneath the moonlight’s magic wand. 

The golden radiance falls upon the crowds, 
Pouring, as ’twere to some high festival; 

And listless throngs, that loiter round the quays. 
Or cluster on Hie bridges—gliding now, 
j In light gondolas, with song-muffled oars, 
Skimming along, in shoals that scarce disturb 
The glassy surface, gliding with sweet sounds; 

| While the bright prows of polished metal gleam 
Like diamonds in tho moonlight—or flash back 
| From out the rippling wave—no sound is heard 
That is not musical—tho tinkle sweet; 

| Of love’s guitar—the serenaderis sigh, 

I Or the responsive choir of gondoliers! 
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“ They s ay Miss Morton is engaged to Robert 
Hazlewood,” said Miss Augusta Lenox. 

“ So I hear,” replied Angila Mervale, (to whom 
this pioce of newB had been communicated.) Mow 
can shot” 

44 How con she, indeed!” replied Augusta; 
44 he's an ugly fellow.” 

“Ugly—yea,” continued Angila, 44 and such 
disagreeable ugliness, too, I don’t care about a 
man’s being handsome. A plain, black ugliness 
I don’t object to—but red ugliness, oh!” 

44 They say he’s clever,” said Augusta. 

44 They always say that, my dear, of any one 
that’s so ugly,” replied Angila. 44 1 don’t believe 
it; he’8 conceited, and I think disagreeable. I 
don’t believe he’s clever.” 

44 1 remarked, last night,” continued Augusta, 
44 that he was very attentive to Mary Morton. 
They waltzed together several times.” 

44 Yes, and how badly he waltzed! Mary Mor¬ 
ten is too pretty a girl for such an awkward, 
ugly man. How lovely she looked last night! 
I hope it is not an engagement—for I quite like 
her.” 

44 Well, perhaps, it is not. It’s only one of the 
on dile , and, probably, a mere report.” 

44 Who are you discussing, girls?” asked Mrs. 
Mervale, from the other side of the room. 

44 Robert Hazlewood and Miss Morton,” said 
Augusta. 44 They are said to be engaged.” 

44 Ah!” said Mrs. Mervale. 44 Is it a good 
match for her?” 

44 Oh, no!” chimed in both the girls at once. 
44 He’s neither handsome, nor rich, nor anything.” 

44 Nor anything,” repeated Mrs. Mervale, 
laughing. 44 Well, that is comprehensive, sure 
enough. A young man who is respectable may 
be a fair match for a girl, without being either 
handsome or rich; but if he is positively 4 noth¬ 
ing,’ why, then, I grant you, it is bad—very 
bad. But—” . 

44 Ob, I believe he’s respectable enough,” re¬ 
plied Augusta, carelessly—for, like most young 
girls, the word 4 respectable’ did not rank very 
high in her vocabulary. 

44 And if he is not rich, what are they to live 
on ?” continued Mrs. Mervale. 

44 Love and the law, I suppose,” said her daugh¬ 
ter, laughing. 44 He’s a lawyer, I believe, is he 
not, Augusta?” 

44 Oh!” resumed Mrs. Mervale, 44 a son then 
of old John Haslewood, I suppose ?” 

“Yes,” replied Augusta. 

44 Then he may do very well, continued Mrs. 
Mervale; 44 for his father has a large practice, I 
know, and is a very respectable man. If he is 


a clever young man, he may tread in his father’s 
footsteps.” 

This did not convey any very high elogium in 
the young ladies ears. That young Robert Ha¬ 
zlewood might be an old John Hazlewood in his 
turn and time, did not strike them as a very bril¬ 
liant feature. In fact, they did not think much 
more of the old man than they did of the young 
one. Old gentlemen were not quite at such a 
discount, however, with Mrs. Mervale, as with 
her daughter and friend. And she continued to 
descant upon the high respectability of Mr. Ha¬ 
zlewood, the elder, not one word in ten of which 
the girls heard—for she, like most old ladies, 
once started upon old times, was thinking of the 
pleasant John Hazlewood of former days, and 
who brought baok a host of reminiscences, with 
which she indulged herself and the girls; while 
they, their heads full of last night’s party, and 
Mary Morton and Robert Hazlewood, listened as 
civily as they could, quite unable to keep the 
thread of her discourse—confounding in her his¬ 
tory Robert Hazlewood’s mother with his grand¬ 
mother ; the girls wondering all the while when 
she would stop, that they might continue their 
own gossip. 

“Angila, you visit Hazlewood’s sister, Mrs. 
Constant ?” resumed Augusta. 

44 Yes; we have always visited the Hazle- 
woods,” replied Angila. 44 1 am not intimate 
with any of them; though they always seemed 
to me those kind of pattern people I dislike.” 

44 Is Mr. Constant well off or rich ?” asked Mrs. 
Mervale. 

44 No, I should think not,” replied Angila, 
44 from the way in which they live. They have 
a little bit of a two-story house, and keep only a 
waiter girl. How I do hate to see a woman open 
the door!” she continued, addressing Augusta. 

44 So do I,” replied her friend. 44 1 like a man 
servant; a woman looks so shabby.” 

44 Yes,” resumed Angila; 44 there is nothing I 
dislike so much. No woman servant shall ever 
go to my door.” 

44 If you have a man,” suggested Mrs. Mervale. 

“ Of course,” said Angila, 44 and that I wilL” 

44 But suppose you can’t afford it?” 

44 1 don’t choose to suppose anything so disa¬ 
greeable and improbable,” replied her daughter, 
laughing. 

“It may be very disagreeable,” oontinued her 
mother, 44 but I don’t see the improbability of the 
thing, Angila, nor indeed the disagreeability. 
The Constants are young people, and with a 
small family, I think a woman is quite sufficient 
—their house is small; is it not ?” 

487 
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“ Oh, yes, a little bit of a place." 

“ Large enough for them, I suppose," replied 
Mrs. Menrale, whose ideas were not quite as large 
as her daughter's. 

“Perhaps so," said Angila; “but I do hate 
low ceilings so. I don’t care about a large house, 
but I do like large rooms." 

“ You can hardly have large rooms in a small 
house," remarked Mrs. Mcrrale, smiling. 

“Why, Mrs. Astley'sis only a two-story house, 
mother, and the rooms are larger than these." 

“Yes, my dear, Mrs. Astley’s is an expensive 
house; the lot must be thirty feet wide by—" 

But Angila had no time to go into the dimen¬ 
sions of people's “lots." She and Augusta were 
back to the party again, and they discussed upon 
dresses and looks and manners, with great gusto. 
Their criticisms, like most young people, were 
always in extremes. The girls had either looked 
“lovely" or “frightful”—the young men were 
either “charming," or “odious;" and they, 
themselves, had been in a constant state of oither 
delight or alarm. 

“ I was so afraid Robert Hazlcwood was going 
to ask me to waltz," said Angila; “and he 
waltzes so abominably, that I did not know what 
I should do. But, to my delight, he asked me 
only for the next cotilion; I was engaged; I was 
so glad." 

“ Then you did not dance with him ?" 

“No! to my great joy he walked off angry, I 
believe." 

“ Oh, my dear!" remarked Mrs. Mervale. 

“ Why not, mother?" repeated Angila; “ he is 
my ‘favorite aversion.' Well, Augusta," she 
continued, turning to her young friend, “when 
do you sail for New Orleans?" 

“ On Monday," replied Augusta. 

“ On Monday, bo soon ? Oh, what shall I do 
without you, Augusta ?" said Angila, quito pa¬ 
thetically “and you will be gone, you think, six 
months ?" 

“Yes, so papa says," replied the young lady. 
“He does not expect to be able to return before 
the month of May." 

“Not before May, and it's only November 
now," said Angila, in prolonged accents of grief, 
“ how much may happen in that time ?" 

“ Yes,*' returned her friend, gayly, “youmay 
be engaged before that" 

“Not much danger," replied Angila, laughing. 

“ But remember, lam to be bridesmaid," con¬ 
tinued Augusta. 

“Certainly," said Angila, in the same tone; 
“I shall expect you on from Now Orleans on 
purpose." 

“ And who will it be, Angila ?" said Augusta. 

“ That's more than I can tell; but somebody 
very charming, I can promise you that," replied j 
Angila. I 


“ By the way, what is your beau ideal, Angila? 
I never heard you say," continued Augusta. 

“ My beau ideal is as shadowy and indistinct as 
any of Ossian's heroes," replied Angila. “ Some* 
thing very distinguished in air and manner, with 
black eyes and hair. These are the only points 
decided on. For the rest, Augusta, I refer you 
to futurity," she added, gayly. 

“ I wonder who you will marry ?" said Augusta, 
with the sudden fervor of a young lady on so in¬ 
teresting a topic. 

“ I don’t know one—nobody I have ever seen 
yet," replied Angila, with edmmotion. 

“Must he be handsome?" said Augusta. 

“No," replied Angila; “I don’t care much 
for beauty. It is not at all necessary, I think, 
a man should have the air of a gentleman, with 
decidedly an expression of talent—heighth, and 
all that—but I don't care about what you call 
beauty.” 

“ You are very moderate, indeed, in your re¬ 
quirements, my dear," said her mother, laugh¬ 
ing. “ And pray, my love, what have you to offer 
in return for such extraordinary charms ?" 

“ Love, mamma," replied the gay girl, smiling. 

“And suppose, my dear, your beau should set 
as high an estimate upon himself as you do? 
Your tall, elegant, talented man, may expect 
a wife who has fortune, beauty, and accomplish¬ 
ments equal to his own.” 

Angila laughed. She was not vain, but knew 
she was pretty, and she was sufficiently of a 
belie, to be satisfied with her own powers; so she 
said, playfully : “Well, then, mamma, ho won't 
be my horo, that’s all." In which, no doubt, 
she spoke truth. The possession of these gifts 
are very apt to vary in young ladies eyes ac¬ 
cording to the gentleman's perception of their 
charms; and one hero differs from another, ac¬ 
cording 09 the pronouns “mine" and “thine" 
may be prefixed to his title. 

“ And such a bijou of a house as I mean to 
have!" continued Angila, with animation. “The 
back parlor and dining-room shall open into a 
conservatory, whero I will have any quantity of 
canary birds." 

“My dear,” interrupted her mother, “what 
nonsense you do talk!" 

“Why, mamma," said Angila, opening her 
eyes as wide as opera glasses, “ don't you like 
canaries ?" 

“Yes, my dear," replied her mother, “I 
don't object to canaries or conservatories—only 
to your talking of them in this way. They are 
all very well for rich people." 

“Well, then, I mean to be rich," oontinued 
Angila, playfully. 

“That's the very nonsense I complain ofi" 
said her mother. “ It's barely possible, but cer¬ 
tainly only probable, Angila, that you over should 
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be rich; and considering yon havo been used to 
nothing of the kind, it really amuses me to hear 
yon talk so. Your father and I have lived all 
our lives very comfortably and happily, Angila, 
without either canaries or conservatory, and I 
rather think you’ll do the same.” 

“ Your father and I!” What a falling off was 
here! Although Angila loved her father and 
mother dearly, she could not imagine herself in¬ 
tent on household occupations. An excellent 
motherly woman thirty years hence—and that 
her beau ideal should wear “ pepper and salt,” 
like her father, never crossed her imagination. 
It was all very well for pappa and mamma; but to 
persuade a girl of eighteen that she wants no 
more than her mother, whose heart happens to 
be like Mrs. Mervale’s just then, full of a new 
carpet, that Mr. Mervale is beset alive about af¬ 
fording, is out of the question; and unreasonable 
though it be, whoever would make the young girl 
more rational, destroys at once the chief charm 
of her youth—the exuberance of her fresh im¬ 
agination, that gilds not only the future, but 
throws a rosy light upon all surrounding objects. 
Her visions, I grant you, are absurd; but the 
girl without visions, is a clod of the valley; for 
she is without imagination, and without imagi- 
Mtion what is life ? what is love ? Never fear 
Hat her visions will not be fulfilled, and there¬ 
fore bring disappointment, for the power brings 
Em pleasure with it. The girls who dream of 
heroes are those most ready to fall in love with 
anybody. No girl as hard to please as she, ever 
had a vision, and consequently sees men just as 
they are. And so, if Angila talked nonsense, 
Mrs. Mervale’s sense was not much wiser. An¬ 
gila was a pretty, playful, romantic girl; rather 
intolerant of the people she did not like, and en¬ 
thusiastic about those she did; full of life and 
animation, she was a decided belle in the gay 
circle in which she moved. Miss Lenox was her 
dearest friend for the time being, and the pro¬ 
posed separation for the next six months, was 
looked upon as a cruel affliction, only to be soft¬ 
ened by the most frequent and confidential cor¬ 
respondence. 

For the first few weeks of Augusta’s absence, 
the promises exchanged on both sides were ve¬ 
hemently fulfilled. Letters were written two or 
three times a week, detailing every minute cir¬ 
cumstance that happened to either. But at the 
end of this time Angila was at a party where she 
met Robert Hazlewood, and he talked to her for 
some time. It was not a dancing party, and 
consequently they conversed together more than 
they had ever done before. He seemed ex¬ 
tremely amused with her liveliness, and looked 
at her with unmistakeable admiration. Had 
Augusta Lenox been there to see, perhaps Angila 
would not have received his attentions so gra¬ 


ciously—but there being nothing to remind her of 
his being her * favorite aversion,’ she talked with 
animation, pleased with the admiration she ex¬ 
cited without being annoyed by any inconvenient 
reminiscences. And not only was Miss Lenox 
absent, but Miss Morton was present, and Angila 
thought she looked over at them a little anx¬ 
iously—so that a little spirit of rivalry height¬ 
ened, if not her pleasure, certainly Hazlewood’s 
consequence in her eyes. Girls are often much 
influenced by each other in these matters—and 
the absence of Miss Lenox, who “ did not think 
much of Robert Hazlewood,” and the presenoe 
of Miss Morton, who did, had no small influence 
on her future fate. 

“ Did you have a pleasant party, last evening ?” 
asked Mrs. Mervale, who had not been with her 
daughter the evening before. 

“ Yes, very pleasant,” replied Angila. “ One 
of the pleasantest “ talking parties” I have ever 
been at.” 

And “who was there?” and “who did you 
talk to T* were the next questions; which launch¬ 
ed Angila in a full length description of every¬ 
thing and everybody—and among them figured 
quite conspicuously Robert Hazlewood. 

“ And you found him clever ?” Baid her mother. 

“ Oh, decidedly,” replied her daughter. 

“ Who ? Hazlewood ?” said her brother, look¬ 
ing up. “Certainly; he’s considered one of the 
cleverest among our young lawyers; decidedly a 
man of talent.” 

Angila looked pleased. “He is agreeable— 
that’s certain,” she said. 

“ His father is a man of talent before him,” 
observed Mrs. Mervale. “As a family, they 
have always been distinguished for ability. This 
young man is ugly, you say?” 

“Yes,” replied Angila, though with some hesi¬ 
tation. “Yes, he is ugly, certainly; but he 
has a good countenance, and when he converses 
he is better looking than I thought him.” 

“ It’s a pity he’s conceited,” said Mrs. Mer¬ 
vale, innocently; (her impressions of the young 
man being taken from her daughter’s previous 
description of him.) “ Since he really is clever, 
that is such a drawback.” 

“Conceited! I don’t think he is coneeited,” 
said Angila, quite forgetting her yesterday’s 
opinion. 

“ Don’t you—I thought it was you who said 
so, my dear,” replied her mother. 

“Yes, I did used to think so,” said Angila, 
slightly blushing at her own inconsistency. “ I 
don’t know why I took the idea in my head; but, 
in fact, I talked more to him and became better 
acquainted with him last night than I have ever 
done before. When there is dancing, there is so 
little time for conversation—and he really talks 
very well.” 
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“ He is engaged to Miss Morton, you say ?” 
continued Mrs. Mervale. 

“ Well, I don’t know," replied Angila; adding, 
as she remembered the animated looks of admira~ 
jtion he had bestowed upon herself; “ I doubt it 
—though that is the report." 

“ Hazlewood’s no more engaged to Miss Mary 
Morton than I am," said young Merrale, care¬ 
lessly. “ Where did you get that idea ?” 

“ Why, everybody says so, George," said Angila. 

“ Pshaw ! Everybody's saying so, don't make 
it so." 

“But he’s very attentive to her," persisted 
Angila. 

“Well, and if he is," retorted Mervale, “it 
does not follow that ho wants to marry her—you 
women do jump at conclusions and make up 
matches in such a way," replied her brother, al¬ 
most angrily. 

“ I believe she likes him," pursued Angila. “ I 
think she would have him." 

“Have him, to be sure she would," replied 
George ; not as he supposed the young lady was 
particularly in love with Hazlewood, but as if 
he was a man any one might be glad to have; 
for brothers are very apt to view such cases dif¬ 
ferently, who refuse young gentlemen for their 
friends without mercy. 

“But he’s ugly, you say?" continued Mrs. 
Mervale, sorrowfully, who, old as she was, liked 
a handsome young man, and always lamented 
when she found mental gifts unaccompanied by 
personal charms. 

“Yes—he’s no beauty, that’s certain," said 
Angila, gaily. 

“Has he a good air and figure?" pursued 
Mrs. Mervale, still hoping so clever a man might 
be better looking after all. 

“Yes, tolerable," replied Angila. “Middle 
height, nothing remarkable one way or the 
other;" and then she went off to tell some 
piece of news, which quite put young Hazle¬ 
wood out of her mother's head. 

When Angila next wrote to Augusta—although 
she spoke of the party she had been at—a little 
regard for truth prevented her saying much about 
Robert Hazlewood, and consequently her friend 
was quite unconsoious of the large share he had 
in making the party she described so pleasant. 
HazlewoOd had really been pleased by Angila. 
She was pretty, and he found her lively and in¬ 
telligent. He had always been inclined to ad¬ 
mire her; but she had turned from him once or 
twice in what he bad thought a haughty man¬ 
ner, and consequently he had scarcely known her 
until they had met at this sociable evening party 
of Mrs. Carpenter's, when accident had placed 
them near each other. The party was so small, 
that when people happened to find themselves 
seated they staid—it requiring some courage for 


a young man to break the charmed ring and 
plant himself before any lady except her beside 
whom fate had placed him. Now Angila had the 
corner seat on a sofa near the fire-place, and Ha¬ 
llow ood was leaning against the chimney-piece; 
so that a more easy position for a pleasant talk 
could hardly be conceived in so small a circle. 
Miss Morton was on the other side of the fire¬ 
place, occupying the corresponding situation to 
Angila's, and Angila could see her peeping for¬ 
ward, from time to time, to see if Hazlewood still 
maintained his place. His back was turned to 
her, and so if she did throw any anxious glances 
that way he did not see them. 

Angila met him a few evenings after this at 
the opera, and found that he was a passionate 
lover of musio. They talked again, and he very 
well—for he really was a sensible, well educated 
young man. Music is a very fertile source of 
inspiration, and Hazlewood was a connoisseur as 
well as an amateur. She found that he seldom 
missed a night there, and was surprised not to 
have seen him before. She attended the opera 
herself very often. He had seen her, however; 
and he looked as if it was not easy not to see her 
when she was there. She was pleased, for she 
saw that it was not an unmeaning compliment 

Mr. Hazlewood's very clever," she said, the 
next day, “and his tastes are so cultivated and 
refined. He is very different from the usual run 
of young men." (When a girl begins to thinks 
man different from the “usual run," you maybe 
sure she is off the common track.) “ There’s 
something very manly in his sentiments—in¬ 
dependent and high-toned. He can’t be engaged 
to Mary Morton, for I alluded to the report, 
and he seemed quite amused at the idea. I can 
see he thinks her very silly, which she really is, 
though pretty, but he was too gentlemanly to 
say so.” 

“ How then did you find out that he thought 
so ?" asked George, laughing. 

“ Oh, from one or two little things. We were 
speaking of a German poem I was trying to get 
the other day, and he said he had it, but intended 
to lend it to Miss Morton—however, he added, 
with such a peculiar smile, that be did not be¬ 
lieve she wanted to read it, and at any rate, he 
would bring it to me as soon as she returned it 
He doubted whether she was much of a German 
reader; and it was more the smile and the man¬ 
ner in which he said it than the words, that 
made me think he had no very high opinion of 
her literary tastes." 

“ He may not like her any the less for that,” 
said George, carelessly. “ I think your clever 
literary men rarely do value a woman the less for 
her ignorance." But there was an expression in 
Angila's pretty face that seemed to contradict 
this assertion—for, like most pretty women, she 
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was vainer of her talents than her beauty, and 
she thought Hazlewood had been quite struck by 
some of her oritioisms the night before. How¬ 
ever this might be, the intimacy seemed to pro¬ 
gress at a wonderfhl rate. He called and 
brought her books, and they had a word to say 
every time they met, which, whether by acci¬ 
dent or design, was now beginning to be pretty 
often. 

14 Tou knew old Mr. Hazlewood, mamma,” said 
Angila; 44 and who did you say Mrs. Hazlewood 
was?” And now she listened very differently 
from the last time that her mother had launched 
forth on the topic of old times and friends. An¬ 
gila was wonderfully interested in all the history 
of the whole race—for Mrs. Mervale began with 
the great-grandfather—and she kept the thread 
of the story with singular distinctness, and made 
out the family pedigree on both sides in amazing 
correctness. 

44 Then they are an excellent family, mamma ?” 
she said. 

44 To be sure they are,” replied Mrs. Mervale; ! 
44 one of the oldest and beat in the city.” 

Its wonderful the quantity of books that An¬ 
gila had just about this time. But Hazlewood 
was always sending her something, which she 
seemed to take peculiar pleasure in surprising 
him in having finished before they met again. 
And her bright eyes grew brighter; and occa¬ 
sionally, and not unfrequently either, they had 
an abstracted dreamy look, as if her thoughts 
were far away, occupied in very pleasant visions. 
Whether they were now of Ossian heroes, dark¬ 
eyed and dim, we doubt. She was rather un¬ 
pleasantly aroused from her dream, however, by 
a passage in Augusta Lenox's last letter, whioh 
was: 44 What has become of your ‘favorite 
aversion,' Robert Hazlewood ? When is he and 
Maxy Morton to be married ? I give her joy of 
him—as you say, 4 how can she ?' ” Angila col¬ 
ored scarlet with vexation, as she sat 44 won¬ 
dering what Augusta meant ?” She did not an¬ 
swer the letter. Some consciousness, mixed with 
a good deal of vexation prevented her. 

Hazlewood’s attentions to Angila began to be a 
great deal talked of. Her mother was congratu¬ 
lated, and she was complimented—for everybody 
spoke well of him. 4 4 A remarkably olever young 
man, with very good prospects,” the old people 
said. The young girls talked of him pretty much 
as Angila and Augusta had done, but she did not 
hear that; and the young men said 44 Hazlewood 
was a devilish clever fellow, and Angila Mervale 
would do very well if she could get him.” That 
the young gentleman was desperately in love, 
there was no doubt; and, as for the young lady, 
that she was flattering and pleased and inter¬ 
ested, is hardly less dear. Her bright eyes 
grew softer and more dreamy every day. Oh, 


what is she dreaming ? What oan her visions be 
of now ? Can she by any possibility make a 
hero of Robert Hazlewood? Sober, common 
sense would say no; but bright, youthful imagi¬ 
nation may boldly answer “why not?” Time, 
however, ean only decide that point. 

Two more letters came from Augusta Lenox, 
and were still unanswered. “Wait till I am en¬ 
gaged,” Angila had unconsciously said to herself, 
and then she shed the deepest blush as she 
caught the words that had arisen to her heart. 
She did not wait long, however. Bright, beam¬ 
ing, blushing and tearful, she soon announced 
the fact to h$r mother, asking her consent and 
permission to refer Mr. Hazlewood to her father. 

The Mervale's were very well pleased with the 
match, which in fact was an excellent one. 
Young Hazlewood being in every respect superior 
i to Angila, except in appearance, where she had 
the woman's palm of beauty. Not but that she 
was quick, intelligent and well cultivated, but 
there are more such girls by hundreds in our 
community than there are men of talent, reading, 
and industry to merit them. And Angila was 
amazing happy to have been one of the fortunate 
few to whose lot such a man falls. 

And now indeed she wrote a long, long letter 
to Augusta, so full of happiness, describing 
Hazlewood as she thought so distinctly that 
Augusta must recognise him at once. So she 
concluded by saying, 44 And now 1 need not name 
him, as you must know who I mean.” 

44 1 must know who she means,” said Augusta, 
much perplexed. 44 Why, I am sure I can't 
imagine who she means. , Talented, agreeable, 
with cultivated tastes! Who can she mean. 
Not handsome, but very gentlemanly looking! 
Well, I have no idea who it is; I certainly can¬ 
not know the man, but as we sail next week, I 
shall be at home in time for the wedding. How 
odd that I should be her bridesmaid in May, after 
all. ” Miss Lenox arrived about a month after the 
engagement had been announced, and found her 
friend brilliant with happiness. After the first 
exclamations and greetings were over, Augusta 
said, with impatient curiosity, 44 But who is it, 
Angila ? you never told me." 

“But, surely, you guessed at once,” said An¬ 
gila, incredulously. 

“No, indeed,” replied her friend, earnestly; 
44 1 have not the most distant idea.” 

44 Why, Robert Hazlewood, to be sure.” 
“Robert Hazlewood! Oh, Angila, you are 
jesting,” exclaimed her friend, thrown quite ofll 
her guard by astonishment 

44 Yes, indeed,” replied Angila, with eager de¬ 
light, attributing her friend's look of surprna 
and incredulous tones to quite another source. 
“You may well be surprised, Augusta. Is it 
not odd that such a man, one of his superior 
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talents, should have fallen in love with ■such a 
mad-cap as me!” 

Augusta could hardly believe her ears. But 
the truth is, that Angila had bo long since for¬ 
gotten her prejudice, founded on nothing, against 
Hazlewood, that she was not conscious now that 
she had ever entertained any such feelings. She 
was not obliged, in common phrase, “ to oaU her 
own words,” for she quite forgot that she had 
ever uttered them. And now with the utmost 
enthusiasm she entered into all her plans and 
prospects. Told Augusta with the utmost inte¬ 
rest, as if she thought they must be equally de¬ 
lightful to her friend, all her mother’s long story 
about the old Hazlewood’s, and what a charming 
nioe family they were, (these pattern people she 
hated,) as Augusta remembered, but all of 
whioh was buried in the happiest oblivion with 
Angila; and the dear little house that was being 
furnished next to Mrs. Constant’s, for her—(one 
of those small houses with low ceilings!) Augusta 
gasped—and how many servants she was going 
to keep, and what a nioe young girl she had en¬ 
gaged already as waiter. 

“ You mean to have a woman waiter then t” 
Augusta could not help saying. 

“Oh! to be sure! What should I do with a 
man in such a pretty little establishment as I 
mean to have; and then, you see, we must be 
economical. Mr. Hazlewood is a young lawyer, 
and I don’t mean to let him slave himself to keep 


the two ends together. You’ll see what a niee 
economical little house-keeper I’ll be.” 

And in short, Augusta found that the same 
bright, warm imagination that made Robert Ha- 
xlewood everything she wanted him, threw a 
charm over even a small house, low ceilings, wo¬ 
man servant and all. Such is the power of love. 

“ Well,” said Augusta, in talking it all over with 
her brother, “ I can’t comprehend it yet. Angila 
who used to be so fastidious; so critical; who ex¬ 
pected so much in the man she was to marry.” 

“ She is not the first young lady who has come 
down from her pedestal,” replied her brother, 
laughing. 

“ No; but she has not come down from her 
pedestal yet,” pursued Augusta. “That’s the 
oddest part of the whole. But she has just 
raised Hazlewood on the same pedestal also, be¬ 
side herself. You’d really suppose they were 
the only couple in the world that are going to be 
married. She is actually in love with him—des¬ 
perately in love with. him—and it was only just 
before I went to New Orleans that she used to 
wonder at Mary Morton’s liking him, mamma.” 

“Ah! my dear,” replied her mother, “that 
was when he was attentive to Mary Morton, and 
not her. It makes a wondorful difference when 
the thing becomes personal—and if you really 
love Angila, my dear, you will forget, or at least 
not repeat, brother,” she said, “ six months be¬ 
fore marriage.” 


GENERAL WOLFE’S DAUGHTER 


With Titus Trumps there was neither past nor 
present; he lived in the future. Nothing about 
him was real; he dwelt in a world of shadows ; 
the tangible good was always that to come. His 
life had no yesterday, no to-day—it was a life 
made of to-morrows. 

Whether the temperament of Titus be happy 
or unfortunate—whether it was to him a fatal 
weakness, or a prosperous strength, the reader, 
if he will attend his adventure, may, for himself, 
determine. 

Titus Trumps, inheriting a small patrimony 
from his deceased father, and having endowed 
himself with great hopes of an improved income 
from a maternal maiden aunt, had never address¬ 
ed himself to any calling. A mere trade was 
vulgar, and the more to be eschewed, as he had 
assured himself of the property of his sire’s sis¬ 
ter ; she was a prudent, thrifty woman, and every 
day must add to her wealth That the amount 
of her property was not known, was, in the mind 
of Trumps, an assurance of its immensity. She 
dwelt in a small, comfortable cottage, where 


Titus was wont to be a frequent visitor. Indeed, 
his unchecked flow of spirits made him a general 
favorite ; and Miss Virginia Trumps did not de¬ 
serve the reproach, too frequently and too has¬ 
tily bestowed upon ungathered maidens. She 
was a happy, equable soul, with a face for a 
smile, nay, with lungs for laughter. Titus Bat 
one day at tea with his aunt, when, to her sur¬ 
prise, he advanced the following insinuation: 

“ Now, I dare say, aunt, you—you have some¬ 
where, another tea-pot besides that ?” 

“ To be sure, Titus,” said Miss Trumps. 

“ And you have hoarded it up,—you wouldn’t 
take any money for it?” cried Titus. 

“Not its weight in gold,” exclaimed Miss 
Trumps, with considerable emphasis; and the 
heart of Titus leapt at the avowal. 

The reader may, with the maiden aunt, feel 
some surprise at the interest taken by Titus in 
tea-pots. Let us explain. Titus had only that 
morning read an account of the death of an old 
solitary woman, who, though passing as very 
poor among her neighbors, had left, with other 
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boarded wealth, a large tea-pot filled with gui¬ 
neas. Miss Trumps was about the age of the 
deceased woman—like her, she lived alone—was 
very earing,—seldom stirred out, and was, in¬ 
deed, in the opinion of Titus—an opinion con¬ 
firmed after a scrutinizing riew of his beloved 
aunt—the very woman to hoard guineas in a tea¬ 
pot. The significant manner with which his 
aunt declared the utensil to be worth its weight 
in gold, convinced Titus, beyond all chilling 
doubt, that it was brim-full of the precious metal. 
In fact, the thing spoke for itself—indeed, she 
had a tea-pot worth “ its weight in gold ?” Long 
before Titus had taken his leave, his hopes had 
conjured up the largest tea-pot ever manufactured 
in China, and had calculated tho greatest num¬ 
ber of guineas that could, by possibility, be laid 
in it. 

Titus Trumps was in his two-and-twentieth 
year, when, full of hope, he sat in a London 
coach on his way to the metropolis. He had no 
friends, no acquaintance dwelling there, but be 
never doubted that he should immediately obtain 
those desirable advantages. He already saw 
himself in a circle of the most amiable, the most 
obliging people. How many men had walked to 
London with only a staff—had slept on the road 
by hay-stacks—had eaten cresses and dry-bread, 
and had entered the oapitol of the world with 
blisters at their soles, and not a farthing in their 
pockets, and had afterwards become golden mer¬ 
chants ; yea, had, in their day, been aldermen 
and mayors, knights and baronets, to boot— 
and dying, had left alms-houses for the helpless 
and the aged! Leaning back in the coach, Titus, 
with half-closed eyes, already saw himself at 
court—already felt the royal sword upon his 
shoulder—already beheld, as in a vision, his 
female pensioners in white caps and aprons—his 
old, old men, in deoent gray I Such were the 
hopes of Titus Trumps, when the coach suddenly 
stopped to change horses. A man ran from a 
neighboring house to the dismounted coachman. 

“ Inside place, coachman ?” said tho man. 

“Full,” said the laconic coachman. “One 
out.” 

“ Oh! she can't go out in this rain,” said the 
man. It poured a deluge. 

“ Stay behind, then,” said the accommodating 
driver. 

“ But you don’t know who she is”—here the 
stranger half-whispered, confidentially, to the 
coachman, Trumps distinctly hearing the import¬ 
ant communication. “ She’s daughter of Gen¬ 
eral Wolfe.” 

The coachman scratched his head at the intel¬ 
ligence, glanced inside the coach to assure him¬ 
self that it was full, then oast his eye up at the 
box, and observed, “Wrap her up—plenty of 
ooats.” 


At this instant the lady appeared, a damsel 
following her with a couple of fragile band-boxes. 
“ Outside! in suoh weather—impossible!” cried 
the lady, on learning the proposal of the coach¬ 
man. 

“Sorry for it—time’s up,” said the driver, and 
he mounted the box. 

“ Stop—stop,” cried Trumps, thrusting him¬ 
self out of the coadh-window—and now smiling 
on the lady, and now looking from side to side 
for the coachman and the guard, both of whom 
he requested, in a most peremptory manner, to 
attend to him. “ Stop—stop—here, guard—I’ll 
get out—I’ll—and Trumps, opening the door, 
jumped from the coach. “ Miss Wolfe can have 
my place,” said Titus, bowing to the lady, greatly 
confused by the unexpected gallantry of the 
young and handsome passenger—for Titus was 
a smart looking fellow—the coachman and the 
guard exchanged looks of wonder, rather than 
admiration, at the generosity of the inside gen¬ 
tleman. 

“ Really—couldn’t think of depriving the gen- 
tleman—in such dreadful weather, too,”—ob¬ 
jected the young lady. 

“ Only a few drops—a passing shower,” said 
the hopeful Trumps; the rain pouring as from 
twenty thousand spouts. 

“ Better get in, Miss,” said the guard, assist¬ 
ing the young lady, who, with the meekness of 
the sex, suffered herself to be overcome. 

“ A lovely girl, that,” said Titus Trumps, when 
mounted beside the coachman, who was as wet 
and dripping as an otter. 

“ Veiy fairish, sir,” replied the driver. “ A 
little wet, isn’t it ?” he then observed, with a 
malicious smile at the situation of Titus. 

“ I—I don’t think it will last,” answered the 
sanguine Trumps. 

“No, sir, at this rate I don’t see where it’s to 
oome from. I hope the lady’s comfortable.” 

“She lives in Ixmdon?” asked Trumps. 

“ I believe you, sir,—-one of the best houses 
in it After your civility, sir, I’m sure they’d 
like to see you there; poor thing! she might 
have caught her death, for it it wet, sir—isn’t 
it?” 

Trumps made no answer; his thoughts were 
far away from the querist, and his feelings were 
weather-proof. The daughter of General Wolfe! 
He had resigned his place to a child of a hero— 
to the offspring of an immortal soldier! He bad 
always felt a mysterious respect for tho profes¬ 
sion of arms; and how strange that, as it might 
be said, in his first entry into life, accident should 
have cast him near the daughter of the great 
Wolfe! There was, doubtless, patronage in the 
family. The lady had looked smilingly upon 
him! If, now, he should be presented with a 
•ommission; and, if ordered abroad on some 
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delicate and dangerous service, he should bo 
able to distinguish himself in the eyes of the 
world; and if, returning, his brows bound with 
laurels, and his breast bearing a dosen orders, 
he should ask and win the lady for his wife! Or, 
if—for it was as well to consider the calamitous 
. part of war—if he should be killed ? Well, he 
would die upon the bed of glory. No, there was 
gloom upon that picture, and he would not look 
on it. He might be elightly wounded, and would 
survive to receive the thanks of the army—of 
the parliament! They made baronets, earls, 
marquises, dukes, of prosperous heroes! He 
might be the father of a family, and his eldest 
son (the pledge of himself and the unsuspecting 
lady inside) might bear the royal train at the 
next coronation 1 How wise in him to have al¬ 
ways spurned a trade! He might have been a 
grocer! He who would sit among the peers of 
England, and mend and make laws, might have 
vended barley, sugar—dealt in figs! That he 
should be enabled to oblige Miss Wolfe! On 
what trivial things (such was the trite reflection 
of our traveler) hung the fate of man! And, for 
twenty minutes, or more, Titus Trumps was a 
military duke, a conqueror, with at least one 
estate in six different countries, and with, per¬ 
haps, the office of commander-in-chief at home. 
Happy Titus Trumps! Quick and bountiful are 
the gifts of hope; and now, in her brightest blue, 
and with her sunniest looks, she leaned upon her 
anchor and smiled graciously on Titus, who, 
though wet as a soaked sponge, was glowing in 
imaginary place. 

The coach arrived late in London; Trumps 
hastened to descend, that he might hand the 
lady out. Quick as he was, he had been antici¬ 
pated in that pleasant attention by a tall, sallow 
young man, sparkishly habited, who looked rather 
frowningly upon the advances of our hero. 

“ The gentleman had been so kind as to give 
up his placethe tall young man bowed stiffly. 
“Dear heart!” added the lady, he was “very 
wet.” 

“ Not at all—not in the least—perhaps a little 
damp,” replied the saturated TrumpB. “ He 
trusted, however, that Miss Wolfe”- 

The tall young man bent his brows, the lady 
colored, and Titus paused: ere he could again 
essay a speech, the fair damsel was lifted into a 
hackney-coach by the strange young gentleman, 
who followed and seated himself authoritatively 
beside her. “ Her brother, no doubt,” thought 
Trumps, as the coach drove away: that the lady ! 
should be already a wife, never suggested itself; 
though, had a fear of that calamity possessed 
Titus, he would have found comfort in the un¬ 
healthy complexion of her yoke-fellow;—a man 
with such looks oould not live many months. 
Trumps, foiled in his hopes of the lady’s single 


blessedness, would have sought edmfort in her 
speedy widowhood. 

The next morning Trumps awoke haggard and 
feverish. He had, in his dreams, been at Que¬ 
bec—had achieved the most heroic feats—had 
reoeived MisB Wolfe from the hands of her father 
—and had been married by the chaplain of the 
garrison, the troops forming in hollow square 
during the ceremony. The marriage was no 
sooner solemnized, than the dreamer heard the 
wild yell of the Indians—the bride was torn from 
his arms—he had followed her through woods 
and swamps—and had at last fallen into the 
hands of the savages. Already, the chief had 
flung him upon the earth—already the knife 
glittered in his eyes—already the wild man was 
about to add another scalp to his hundred, when 
Trumps, even dreaming, found hope in the crisis; 
for he thought he wore a wig! With this exult¬ 
ing feeling, he awoke. It was with some satis¬ 
faction that he discovered his head upon a goose- 
feather pillow—and on that head, the pride of 
his heart, natural locks in luxuriant growth. He 
ran his fingers through his curls, and felt himself 
a man again. 

“ Your name, sir, is”-- 

“ Trumps—Titus Trumps,” said our hero, 
holding forth his hand to receive a letter brought 
by the waiter, as Trumps seated himself for 
breakfast. 

“Not for you, then, sir,” said the man. “ Beg 
your pardon—gentleman in thirty-two,” and the 
servant quitted the room, to the disappointment 
of Trumps, who, without any reasonable expec¬ 
tation of the favor, saw in the missive a letter 
from his aunt, and looking inside it, with the 
eyes of hope, beheld there a bank-bill to a band- 
some amount. “ She certainly did not promise 
to write,” thought Trumps, buttering his roll, 
“but then there was no knowing—she might.” 
Trumps rang the bell; the waiter immediately 
appeared. 

“You saw that lady who came last night by 
the coach ?” asked Trumps. 

“ Saw the lady, sir,” said Robert, the waiter. 

“I mean Miss Wolfe.” 

“ Oh! ha I—yes, Miss Wolfe,” said the smiling 
Robert, whose creed it was to contradict nobody. 

“ She’s very handsome; perhaps very rich ?” 
remarked Trumps, carelessly. 

“ Very handsome—very rich,” cried Robert, 
to the satisfaction of Titus. 

“ You couldn’t tell me where she lives ?” asked 
Titus. 

“ Couldn’t tell you where she lives, no sir,” 
chimed Robert 

“ That’s strange, eh?” 

“Strange, sir;” and by this time, Titus having 
finished his breakfast, Robert was busily employ¬ 
ed clearing the table, and when Trumps was 
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about to put another question to that human 
echo, he had vanished. 

“Not ehgaged! No: I was sure of that, 
quite sure,” said the sanguine young gentleman, 
and he fell into a deep study, contemplating the 
necessary ways and means for the lawful posses¬ 
sion of Miss Wolfe. “Waiter,” cried Trumps, 
haring at length decided upon the first step; 
“Waiter,” and Robert, who was gliding across 
the floor, again stood before Titus. “ You per¬ 
fectly recollect that lady ?” 

“Perfectly: red ribbons, bearer hat, silk 
gown.” 

“ Now attend to me. I’ll give you seven shil¬ 
lings—you hear?” 

“Seven shillings,” replied the waiter, very 
correctly. 

“ If you will procure for me the address of 
that lady—and mind, not a word to anybody.” 

“ Address, and not a word,” answered Robert, 
and departed to obtain the information; not that 
it was at all necessary for him to quit the room 
for the intelligence, as he was already in full 
possession of it; but the pains he took seemed 
to enhance the value of the knowledge to be con¬ 
veyed, making it better worth the offered price. 
“There, sir—the address,’^ said Robert, pre¬ 
senting the delighted Trumps with a written card. 

“I’ll go this morning,” exclaimed Trumps. 
44 My bill.” 

“Don’t you stay to-night, sir?” asked the 
waiter. 

44 No—no: for my luggage, you can send it to the 
same addressfor of course, thought Trumps, 
they’ll entertain me as their guest. 44 Humph— 
ha!” said Titus, viewing himself in a glass, 
44 must brush up a little. A new loop in my 
hat—pshaw! a new hat altogether—some new 
lace ruffles—and, egad! this silver ring of grand¬ 
father’s looks like a lump of pewter on my fin¬ 
ger—a little diamond there won’t be thrown 
away; no, no, it doesn’t rain general’s daughters 
every day—I can affbrd to lay out far an heir¬ 
ess for, in the flutter of his hopes, Trumps had 
quite forgotten the 44 brother” of the lady. “Must 
dress to-day, if I’m a sloven all my life,” cried 
Trumps, still self-communing, and he sallied into 
the street, determining to purchase the necessary 
decorations. Titus had in his purse little more 
than fifty guineas; never before had fifty guineas 
seemed such a trifle. Elated with the certainty 
of speedy fortune (for with Titus the golden gift 
was no longer doubtful,) be felt all the careless¬ 
ness, the indifference of a sultan towards the 
petty cash about him. Arithmetic seemed a 
science suddenly unworthy of him—ho might, in 
the fullness of his wealth, snap his fingers at 
figures. Such were his exulting thoughts as he 
entered a shop, smitten with the show of lace, 
with its cobweb meshes displayed to catch the 


flies without. The bargain was soon struck— 
the most expensive cravats and ruffles ordered 
to the inn, a hat, furnished with a glittering 
loop, and a cane, surmounted with a gold head, 
with ehasing worthy of a Cellini, speedily follow¬ 
ed, and Trumps thought himself equipped, not for 
conquest, (for the victory was gained,) but for a 
triumphal entry. Thirty guineas yet remained 
to him, when he suddenly paused at the window 
of a jeweler. At a^l events, he would ask the 
price of a ring. 

44 The finest of fine waters,” said Mr. Glitter, 
the tradesman, as he presented a diamond ring 
to Trumps, who looked down upon it, whilst a 
smile played about his lips, and his eyes melted 
at the bauble. The jeweler in a moment knew 
his man. 44 If the stone were only as big again, 
upon my honor, sir, I can’t tell you what it 
would be worth—I may say, money couldn’t buy 
it” “Try H, sir—try it: bless me! well, you 
have a curiosity there,” and Glitter raised his 
eye-brows and puckered his mouth, os he took 
up the silver seal-ring laid down by Trumps. 

44 It was in our family,” said Titus, a little 
abashed at the native vulgarity of the relic, 
brought out in forcible contrasFby the surround¬ 
ing splendor. 44 Fits, I declare,” said Tramps, 
placing the diamond ring on the finger too long 
disgraced by the family treasure. 

44 Sir, I should be proud to sell you that ring, 
if I could afford it, at half-price. As it is, I’ll 
strike off five guineas.” 

Trumps looked at the ring, and with some 
anxiety, asked, 44 how much ?” 

44 As I said, sir,” replied Glitter, 44 I’ll let you 
have the ring cheaper than any gentleman I have 
ever clapped my eyes upon. And I’ll tell you 
why, sir: you’ll do especial credit to the ring 
Now, there are some hands, that, upon my honor, 
sir, it goes to my heart to let my goods go upon; 
hands! did I say, sir—lumps of flesh, with skin 
like sole-skin.” 

44 Well, sir, as this is our first transaction— 
and I hope, sir, for the honor of your counte¬ 
nance for many years to come—I—Ifll try and 
sayfive and thirty guineas,” said the obliging 
Glitter. 

' The face of Trumps darkened at the sum, and 
with a melancholy look, he was about to draw 
the desired gem from his finger. Glitter observ¬ 
ed the act, and suddenly raised his hands. 

“Don’t, sir, don’t: I cannot bear to see you 
take it off in this shop. There—I’ll say eight- 
and-twenty; and after that, as I’m a Christian, 
sir, I cannot speak again.” 

Trumps felt it would havo been ungrateful in 
him to have rejected such complacency. He had, 
it was true, but thirty guineas. What of it? 
Could he not raise money upon his ten cotta¬ 
ges. Besides, there were prospects, as the trades- 
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man sagaciously declared, beaming brightly upon 
him! The ring was, moreover, a necessary— 
nay, an indispensable ornament to a gentleman, 
especially so in the felicitous circumstances in 
which Trumps found himself. For a moment he 
paused; and then Miss Wolfe, leaning on a silver 
anchor, rose before him; and he plunged his 
hand into his pocket and drew therefrom all his 
coined treasure. He paid for the diamond ring, 
placed the silver seal-ring of the family in the 
lightened purse, and was about to quit the shop, 
when a sense of new wants fell upon him. “ Could 
Mr. Glitter recommend a pair of knee-buckles?” 

“ The prettiest things ever made; not fifty 
pair been sold yet—and those to the nobility 
only; they were as yet scarcely out of the House 
of Lords.” Such was the character, such the 
history, of a pair of blue Bteel buckles, set with 
tolerable paste. 

“ The stones are not real?” asked Trumps. 

“ They look real, sir, and we must always pay 
for appearance. Well, say thirty-five shillings. 
I tell you what—’tis only worth so much old 
silver; I'll take thirty and the old seal-ring for 
the lot.” 

Trumps paid the money, surrendered the bit 
of family silver, and returned to his inn to dresf. 
The cravat, ruffles, hat and Btick, had been sent 
before, and awaited him in his bed-room; while 
he himself was the happy and important bearer 
of the diamond ring, and the paste knee-buckles. 

Gentle reader, Trumps is at his toilette, dress¬ 
ing for the lady of his hopes—the daughter of 
General Wolfe. 

In about two hours, Titus arrayed as for a 
court, descended from his room. The waiters 
stared from the passage, the chambermaids hung 
over the banisters to catch a view of his depart¬ 
ing skirts. His hair bore testimony to the skill 
of the barber—his cravat flowed gracefully and 
voluminously—his ruffles drooped in bunches 
over his hands—he carried his gold-headed cane 
as it were potent as the caducous—his little fin¬ 
ger glowed with the diamond ring—and his knees 
throbbed with a sense of new buckles. His hat, 
with broad gold loop, sat like a diadem upon 
his brow. 

“ Your bill, sir,” said Robert, at the same time 
presenting that social annoyance. 

“Oh! ha! I have changed my mind,” that is, 
Titus hod changed his guineas—“ I—I shall 
come baok.” 

“ Then, we’re not to send your luggage, sir ?” 
asked the servant 

“Not to-day,” replied Trumps, qnd stepping 
into the street, he turned to seek the abode of 
the daughter of General Wolfe. He had pro¬ 
ceeded a very little way when the eyes of the 
passengers convinced him that he was really too 
finely appointed to appear uncovered in the 


street—that an article so daintily set forth ought 
to be conveyed to its destination in a case. He 
therefore called a coach, and, in sonorous tones, 
ordered the man to drive to-square. 

Many and hard were the blows of the knocker, 
moved by the sinewy hand of the coachman. 
The door of the desired house flew open, and a 
porter, with severe looks, questioned the man¬ 
ners of the disturber; “a hackney-coachman 
had no right to make such a noise;” thus looked 
the porter, whose stem face rdaxed somewhat 
on the appearance of Trumps, who quietly suf¬ 
fered himself to be charged treble the fare, tbe 
coachman jocosely declaring that “the knock 
was worth half the money.” 

“My Lord, shall I take your card in to Sir 
Jeremy?” asked a footman. 

“Certainly,” and Titus put his hand into his 
pocket, though for what we are ignorant, for 
sure we are he had no card about him. Perhaps 
he “'hoped.” Withdrawing his hand with no¬ 
thing in it, he said, “Trumps, Mr. Tito* 
Trumps.” And the footman departed with the 
name of our hero to Sir Jeremy Sloth, whose 
custom it was to give audience to everybody 
who sought him; possibly in the belief that 
nobody, having suffered one interview, would 
have courage left for a second. 

Sir Jeremy Sloth was a baronet, and had, 
moreover, slept and voted in three parliaments. 
He knew very little of tbe constitution, but a 
great deal of heraldry. One incident will illus¬ 
trate the constitution of Sir Jeremy. He was 
one day in company with a royal duke, when a 
sudden storm came on; our baronet stood at 
the window; the duke sat far in the room. 
“Quite a storm, Sir Jeremy,” said the duke. 
“It is, indeed,” said the baronet “Bless my 
heart!” exclaimed Sir Jeremy, “may it please 
yonr Royal HighneeB, if not too great a trouble, 
to come a little this way to the window, to look 
at this—flash of lightning I” 

Titus Trumps stood before Sir Jeremy Sloth, 
a short, slim, dry little man, constantly at work 
upon his dignity, in order, as he vainly thought, 
to make the most of it. With many slow flour¬ 
ishes of the hand, Sir Jeremy waved Titus into 
a seat. There was a silence of two minutes, and 
for any movement of the baronet, the pause 
might have continued. Titus hoped Sir Jeremy 
would speak first. At length, our hero opened 
tho sitting by modestly observing, “ Sir Jeremy, 
my name is Trumps.” The baronet acknow¬ 
ledged the intelligence by a grave inclination of 
the head. “My name is Trumps,” repeated 
Titus. 

“Your name is Trumps? Well, sir, so far 
we understand each other.” 

“I—I arrived in London last night,” pro¬ 
ceeded Trumps, the baronet, strangely enough, 
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unmoved by the intelligence. Trumps added, 
with significance, bowing, and exhibiting his 
teeth with a smile, “ by the coach. Sir Jeremy.” 

“A romantic occurrence, said the sarcastic 
baronet “ Inside or out ?” 

“Really, Sir Jeremy, I am proud to say, very 
proud to say, out.” And again Trumps smiled. 

“ Your name is Trumps, you came to town by 
the coach, and you are proud to say outside,” 
slowly summed up Sir Jeremy. 

“And I—I felt it my duty to pay my respects 
at this house, without loss of time. I hope the 
young lady is quite well ?” And Trumps smiled 
again. 

“Do I understand, Mr. Trumps, that your 
visit here is for tho sole object of inquiring into 
the condition of the health of ”- 

“Exactly, Sir Jeremy, exactly,” cried Titus, 
impatient of the slow verbosity of the baronet. 
“ I feared she might have caught cold.” 

“You are not an apothecary, Mr. Trumps?” 
asked Sir Jeremy, and every second he grew 
more dignified. 

“ No, sir,” replied Titus, with a gasp. 

“ Then, sir, may a strange and humble indi¬ 
vidual like myself venture to ask what you are?” 
drawled Sir Jeremy. 

Trumps was frozen by the unlooked-for chilli¬ 
ness of the baronet, and, after some hesitation, 
replied, essaying another smile, “Nothing.” 

“Nothing 1” echoed Sir Jeremy. 

“ That is,” quickly rejoined Trumps, “ a gen¬ 
tleman.” Saying which, Trumps felt himself 
exhausted. He had expected to be welcomed, 
embraced by a delighted circle, and he sat in 
the drawing-room of Sir Jeremy Sloth as in a 
snow house. 

“ And you are intimate with the young lady in 
whose health you have shown so kind an interest 
—is it not so, Mr. Trumps *” inquired the baronet 

“ I—I may say, that I was happy in being able 
to show some attention, which —” 

“Which she accepted?” asked Sir Jeremy, 
with unusual celority. 

“ Which she did me the honor most graciously 
to accept,” replied Trumps. 

“ Out of town, perhaps ?” inquired the baronet 

“Precisely, Sir Jeremy — precisely,” and 
Trumps tried to laugh. 

Sir Jeremy stretched his hand toward the bell 
— drew it back — then rose, and addressing 
his visitor as if addressing “ the House,” the 
honorable baronet was understood by our hero 
to say, “ Mr. Titus Trumps, gentleman, may I 
solicit of you the courtesy of remaining in this 
apartment until my return?” 

Trumps felt abashed at the ceremonious re¬ 
quest of the baronet, and slightly coloring, re¬ 
plied, “Certainly.” 

Sir Jeremy Sloth walked leisurely as a ghost 


in armor from the room, and Titus, with all his 
constitutional sprightliness, felt somewhat me¬ 
lancholy. He heard footsteps, and he almost 
hoped that it was the footman come to twirl him 
into the street. And then, his eye fell upon his 
diamond ring, and he beoame assured of respect¬ 
ful consideration. The baronet had been cold, 
certainly; perhaps, however, it was the custom 
of the baronetage to be a little frigid. 

The door opened, and showed Sir Jeremy Sloth 
leading in a lady with as much grace as if about 
to commence a minuet Trumps rose from his 
ohair, and wished to smile. 

“Emily,” thus spoke Sir Jeremy Sloth to the 
lady, who betrayed some confusion as her eyee 
met the handsome face and glanced at the goodly^ 
figure of our hero—“ Emily, I presume I intro¬ 
duce you to an old acquaintance ?” 

“Papal” The lady was neither very young 
nor very handsome; she was trembling on the 
verge of thirty—(bosom friends declared she had 
long sinoe gone over,)—and was os thin as a 
mortified nun; indeed, she was one of those use¬ 
ful persons in this world of temptation, whose 
very looks preach abstinence. Still, it was 
either the surprise of the introduction to Titus, 
or his features, or form, or both, or all these to¬ 
gether, that sent a passing look of interest to the 
face of Miss Sloth for a moment, and she looked 
like an old picture revived. 

“Papa!” said Miss Emily Sloth, and fluttered 
and blushed. 

“ Mr. Trephonius Trumps,” begun Sir Jeremy. 

“ Titus,” was the brief correction of our hero. 

“Mr. Titus Trumps,” and Sir Jeremy bowed 
an acknowledgment of his error. Then, turning 
to the lady—“ Mr. Titus Trumps is, as he as¬ 
sures me, not an apothecary; yet has he be¬ 
stowed upon us the favor of this visit for the ex¬ 
press purpose of inquiring into the condition of 
your health.” 

“ I trust, Sir Jeremy—I”—poor Titus was 
confounded by the mistake—“1 hope, that the 
young lady is well—but, I—the truth is, Sir 
Jeremy, that is not the young lady.” 

“1 understood, sir, that you spoke of my 
daughter, and being anxious to—” 

“ No, Sir Jeremy, no;” Trumps endeavored to 
smile very blandly, “ I meant the daughter of— 
the late general.” 

“ Late general ?” and sir Jeremy slowly chewed 
the words. 

“ Of tho hero—the”—and then Trumps made 
a last effort, and drawing himself up, said very 
distinctly, “the daughter of General Wolfe.” 

“General Wolfe, sirl In my house? Wer 
you informed that such a lady lived here ?” 

“ Yes, sir; I understood at the inn, where we 
put up”— 
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“Inn, sir? What inn?” asked the baronet 
haughtily. 

“ The Flower-Pot,” replied Titus, with great 
humility. 

*• And I am to understand, sir, that you came 
from the—the Flower-Pot?” and to the dismay 
of Trumps he thought he saw a contemptuous 
smile on the face of Emily as her father spoke. 
“ From”—the baronet paused to look at the smart 
olothes of his visitor—“ From the Flower-Pot ? 
You look like it.” 

Titus was about to answer, when the baronet 
authoritatively held up his hand, and then pro¬ 
ceeded to put'poor Trumps to the question. 
“ There is something in your air, your demeanor 
Mr. Trumps, that demands from me immediate 
attention.” 

Trumps, astonished at the sudden civility of 
the baronet, pressed his hat between his hands, 
and bowed. 

“ Will you tell me from what place you come ?” 

“ Cirencester,” said Trumps, “ last night” 

“ Cirencester,” said Emily to herself, and, a 
second afterwards, rang the bell. 

“ And the lady who”—the baronet was inter¬ 
rupted by the appearance of the footman, who 
crossed to Miss Emily, and took her commands— 
“ and the lady,” repeated Sir Jeremy, as the ser¬ 
vant left the room. 

“ The lady, Bir, whom I thought your relative 
was in the stage-coach.” 

“My relative—in—in a stage-coach!” cried 
Sir Jeremy; had Trumps said the pillory, the 
assertion had not been more offensive. 

“Inside,” replied Trumps ; “for it was very 
wet, Sir Jeremy, and it was my good fortune to 
see Miss Wolfe—.” 

“Miss Wolfe!” exclaimed the baronet. 

“Yes, papa,” said Miss Sloth, tittering, “I 
assure you, the daughter of—” 

“That is the lady,” cried Titus, as the door 
opened, and he oaught the face of his fair fellow- 
passenger, who colored when she saw him, then 
oourtesied respectfully to Miss Sloth, and then 
played with her apron strings. The courtesy 
and the dress of the girl smote the heart of our 
hero. 

“ Young woman,” said Sir Jeremy, sternly, 
“ do you know this person ?” and the baronet 
pointed one finger at Titus as he would have 
pointed at a cur suspected of insanity. 

“ The gentleman came in the coach with me, 
Sir Jeremy, and it was very wet, and he was 
very kind,” said the girL 


“ Kind, young woman, I am afraid you have 
given yourself a false character,” cried the 
baronet. 

“I, Sir Jeremy! La! Sir Jeremy!” and the 
girl burst into tears. 

“Pray, young woman, what do you know of 
General Wolfe?” asked her master, with a terri¬ 
ble frown. 

“My father keeps it, that's all,” sobbed the 
maiden. 

“Keeps it!” cried Trumps and the baronet; 
Miss Sloth biting her lips to suppress her laughter. 

“It wot the Jackdaw and Pitcher, but—but”— 

“ But—what ? Speak! ” called out Sir Jeremy. 

“But Sergeant Flam said he’d recruit at the 
house, if father would alter the sign, so he had 
'em painted out and the General painted in. 
False character? I'm sure, Sir Jeremy, if that 
gentlemen has said anything that a gentleman 
should be ashamed of saying”- 

“Permit me, Sir Jeremy—I—there is no blame 
to be attached to the young woman, I assure 
you,” and Titus, utterly confounded, played 
with his hat, and breathed hard, and stared in 
the face of Sir Jeremy Sloth, and hoped that the 
floor would open. Sir Jeremy made no answer, 
when, at length, Trumps exclaimed, with energy, 
“It’s my stupidity—I see it all—my stupidity. 
Good morning, Sir Jeremy—altogether my stu¬ 
pidity.” 

With this full and candid avowal, Titus Trumps 
vanished from the apartment, and made his way 
into the street 

“A pickpocket no doubt” said Sir Jeremy 
Sloth. “The fellow has the look of a pick¬ 
pocket—the—what! eh! gone? God bless me! 
Why didn’t I send for a constable?” 

“Very odd—strange mistake,” said Titus to 
himself, as he trod his way back to the Flower- 
Pot. “Very odd; but Miss Sloth, though not a 
very, very lovely girl, looks amiable; and she 
smiled, and—General Wolfe! Ha! ha! After 
all, if it even had been so, soldiers' daughters 
are generally no great prizes. Now, Sir Jeremy 
is very rich—has the air of it—seems stiff and 
hard with gold. His daughter is, no doubt, an 
only child. Ha! ha! it was devilish odd; but 
good must come out of it—yes, something must 
be sure to turn up.” 

With these hopeful thoughts, Titus Trumps 
returned to the Flower-Pot, resolving that in 
future he would be more particular whether he 
gave an inside seat, on a rainy day, for an out¬ 
side one, to the maid instead of the mistress. 


TO MARY. 


Tvs danced with Fanny fifty times; 

I’ve laugh’d with Susan fifty more; 
I’ve proe’d with Charlotte about rhymee, 
And Boilean, Milanio, Fodor. 


A younger came, with angel mien, 

A dove-like eye, and heart eo free— 
Oh! Mary, had I never eeen, 

Or teeing, never ceas’d to see. 
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THE GOOD ANGEL OF LOUIS XV. 

▲ MEMORIAL OF MARIA LXCZINSKI. 

Among historical characters there are many comparatively irreproachable, because he was so 
known to the world as kings, prinoes, military fortunate as to be married to a virtuous princess, 
commanders or statesmen, who are comparatively who, during this period, was indeed his guardian 
unknown as men. Louis XV., for example, on angel. 

account of the dissolute character of his court, Virtue is ever beautiful. In poverty, it is 
in the latter part of his reign, is generally con- touching—in the midst of affluence, it is still 
sidered as a man whose whole life was spent in lovely, but where does true virtue shine with a 
unmitigated profligacy. This is very far from more noble lustre than when it displays its di¬ 
being the case. Louis was naturally amiable and vine attributes amid the terrible depravity of 
contented, and all the early part of his life was abandoned oourts ? History has given a shame- 
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fal notoriety to the reckless mistresses of Louis 
XV., while the virtuous Maria Leczinski, his 
wedded wife, hides in the tomb her modest vir¬ 
tues—her worth “ above all praise.” When the 
reader seeks the homage of her merit among the 
pages of history, the praises of the charms of 
her husband’s evil companions meet the eye, in¬ 
stead of honor, where it is due. 

But the most satirical even of French biogra¬ 
phers cannot falsify the character, tarnish the 
life, or misconstrue the merit of the daughter of 
Stanislaus Leczinski. Like a rich jewel lost in 
the arid sands of the desert, her noble qualities 
during her lifetime were hidden and unappreci¬ 
ated, but the historian (like the traveler who, in 
the sand may find a precious gem and wear it,) 
discovers the sparkling brilliancy of her noble 
goodness, and proclaims it to the world. With¬ 
out departing from the truth of history, these 
pages offer a sketch of the romance of the life 
of Maria Leczinski. 

When the question arose: “Whom shall the 
young king Louis XV. espouse?” it was for a 
moment suggested that he should marry the 
daughter of the Duke of Lorraine, but she was 
too nearly related to the house of Orleans, which 
it was not desirable to favor. A princess of 
Portugal existed, but the family was too gallant. 
Next a German lady was brought forward, but 
she, it seems, was too poor. At last it was de¬ 
termined to marry the young Louis to the daugh¬ 
ter of Stanislaus Leczinski, made king of Poland by 
Charles XII., and dethroned by Peter the Great. 

Stanislaus and his daughter lived at Veissem- 
oourg, on a small pension, paid very irregularly by 
the ministry of France. This monarch, thrown 
out of a royal seat, was far from dreaming what 
an illustrious alliance was proposed to his house. 

Maria was beautiful. Her heart, alas I had 
returned the affection offered by a gentleman. 
Count D’Estrles, a captain in one of the regi¬ 
ments kept at Veissembourg to do honor to Sta¬ 
nislaus. The Count was young, handsome, well- 
made, and amiable; King Stanislaus observed 
that his daughter (a miracle of goodness and 
modesty—secretly admired the brilliant officer,) he 
turned this preference to account, and said one 
day to D’Estr&s: “ I have little hope of re-as- 
cending the throne, but Ido not doubt that I shall ] 
one day accumulate the property I own in Poland, | 
and I shall then be able to give a rich portion to 
my daughter; nothing would then hinder her mar¬ 
riage with some sovereign; but above all I desire 
her happiness. Maria returns your love. I have | 
observed your mutual attachment, and I do not 
refuse to make you happy, by consenting to your 
union. You will endeavor, Count, to add to yyur 
illustrious birth some lofty dignity, whioh will 
secure to your posterity a high condition—obtain 
a duchy, and my daughter is yours!” D’Estr6es 


admitted to his majesty that he loved Maria, but 
that he had not dared to aspire to her hand. He 
added, that the royal advances honored him most 
highly, and that he would endeavor to be worthy 
of them. All this took piaoe in the earlier days 
of the regency. D’Estrdes hastened to the court 
of the Palais-Royal, to solicit the required dig¬ 
nity. “ Count, I cannot do as you wish,” an¬ 
swered the Duke of Orleans; “ your anoeators 
have, without doubt, nobly served the state, but 
! yon, personally, what have you done to merit a 
peerage ? Your love is not a sufficient claim— 
and you will make, my dear D’Estrdes, but a poor 
match. An elected sovereign without a crown 
is but a trifle among the powers of the present 
time; his daughter is less suited to you than the 
daughter of a fermier-general. ” The negotiations 
for the Count’s marriage remained at this pass, 
and Maria Leczinski, whom the regent did not 
think a suitable match for a oavaliy-oaptain, af¬ 
terwards beoame Queen of France ( 

Actuated by communications from Paris-Du- 
verney and Madame Texier, Madame De Prie 
(the reigning favorite,) repared to Veissembourg, 
and found that all the praises of the beauty, and 
good qualities of Maria Leczinski had beCh much 
less than she deserved. Her marriage to Louis 
XV. was determined on by the council. Floury 
declared that he did not meddle with affairs of 
that nature. “Monsieur le Duo” declared that 
the union was suited to hiB nugesty. Louis XV. 
answered “ very likely it was;” and after half 
an hour’s deliberation, a courier was dispatched 
to Stanislaus, to inform him of the ohoice made 
in favor of his daughter. The good prince 
swooned upon reading the despatch. “ If I have 
sometimes desired to re-ascend the throne,” he 
afterwards said, “it was but that my daughter 
might be established in a manner worthy of her. 
I no longer desire the crown, for this marriage 
surpasses all my wishes!” 

The contract of the king’s marriage with the 
princess of Poland was signed on the 19th July, 
1725, at Paris; the guardian of the seals, D’Ar- 
menonville; the Marhchdl De Villars, Counts de 
Morville.and de Maurepas, and Dodun, the con¬ 
troller-general, stipulated in the name of Louis 
XV. The Count of Tarlo represented Stanislaus. 

The deed was drawn up ; the Duke of Antui 
and the Marquis de Beauvau repaired to Stras¬ 
bourg, to make a solemn demand of the king and 
queen of Poland for the hand of Maria, while the 
king of Franoe caused the artides of marriage to 
be read in his cabinet, in presenoe of the prinoess 
and princesses of the blood, and the ambassador- 
extraordinary of his Polish nugesty. The young 
king had previously sent to Stanislaus the tor 
don bleu. 

Meantime, Madame De Prie (who had beoome 
aware of the ex t rem e poverty of Stanislaus and 
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hi8 family,) reminded Monsieur le Due that it 
would be neoessary to assist them in a pecuniary 
manner, in order to enable the oourt to make a 
decent appearance at the marriage ceremonies. 
Consequently everything was ordered that was 
necessary for the king, queen and princess; and 
so delicately was the affair managed, that even 
Unen was sent without causing the illustrious 
fbmily to suspect for a moment that their neces¬ 
sities had been known. 

On the 15th of August, M. D’Orleans—armed 
with the king's procuration —espoused Maria 
Lecxinski, at the Cathedral Church of Stras¬ 
bourg, where Cardinal de Rohan made the first 
celebration of this marriage. While the form 
was thus being gone through. Cardinal Fleury 
was obliged to play the part of a poet, and place 
a sonnet in the chamber of his majesty, extoll¬ 
ing the charms of the fair sex, (a sex to whom 
Louis XV. had, as yet, paid little heed.) This 
sonnet commenced thus: 

“Oetto insensible trie—oette Iris el 
fcroache,” eta 

and continued— 

“ Ba boncbe arslt la ooeleur, 

Et le doox pertain dee row*,” etc. 

Cardinal Fleury then duly impressed upon his 
youthful charge, that in the state of marriage, 
“ a woman is a being privileged bp Ood .” Poor 
Louis was frightened half to death at the idea of 
wedding a lovely bride of twenty-two, for he 
was younger even than she, being but sixteen 
years of age. 

Meantime, Marchioness De Prie was hastening 
to Maria Lecxinski, to caution her against the 
many enemies to be found in a court, among 
whom she took particular pains to enumerate 
all whom die disliked. 

The Queen finally mode her entry into Paris 
and Versailles on the third of September—and 
on the fourth, tl*e Cardinal de Rohan, who had 
uttered the preparatory benediction at Stras¬ 
bourg, gave the wedded couple the nuptial bles¬ 
sing in the chapel of the chateau. 

With much fewer charms than the Queen pos¬ 
sessed, a woman would have been very pretty. 
Maria had fine eyes —beautiful eyes—a well- 
formed nose, a fresh mouth, a superb complex¬ 
ion, and hair of a charming color, between blond 
and brown. The look of this princess, obedient 
to the pious modesty which formed the basis of 
her character, was habitually veiled by her long 
eye-lashes, thus displaying a new charm. In 
general, her expression was cold, and there ex¬ 
isted too much resemblance between her coun¬ 
tenance and that of those daughters of the ohisel, 
which one regrets to see so tranquil. The figure 
of Maria Lecxinski was delicate; her bust bad 
the ideal proportions of that of the Venus;—a 
thin ankle joined her small foot These were 


her beauty—for diffidence made her somewhat 
stiff, embarrassed and uncertain; in a word, 
there was nothing seductive about the wife of 
Louis XV., because eke did not wish that there 
should be anything of that kind —for she would 
have nothing contradictory in her deportment 
and manner, to the reputation for virtue which 
she had, and deserved to have, and wished to 
preserve, and did preserve. 

The king fell madly in love with his wife. 
“The queen,” said he, to those around him, on 
the morning of her entry, “ the queen is an en¬ 
chanted being.” The king continued to cherish 
the queen—it was not so much love that he cher¬ 
ished towards her as a sort of fervent worship. 
Maria Lecxinski received this homage with an 
air whioh seemed more like complacency than a 
tender return. It was said at court, that when 
Louis XV. embraced and kissed her, she seemed 
“like a somewhat strict mamma receiving the 
caresses of her son.” The queen, whose dispo¬ 
sition was charming, and her affability inex¬ 
haustible, had something, however, a little pe¬ 
dantic about her. In her mind, not in her dis¬ 
position, existed this peculiarity. Stanislaus 
had caused his daughter to be taught too much 
Latin, history, and theology, and too little music, 
poetry, and dancing. 

At first, after her marriage, her majesty used 
to shut herself up after dinner in her private 
apartment, and give up the remainder of the 
evening to pious exercises. This continued some 
months, after which she modified this habit, and 
passed the time with her ladies, who worked at 
the needle, while one among them read a pious 
book. 

On the 16th October, Louis XV. was attacked 
by the small-pox, which this time was light. 
The king recovered in a few days, without atrace 
of the malady upon his features, such as gene¬ 
rally results from it This event contributed still 
more to augment the attachment between the 
king and his virtuous wife, who never left him 
alter the first moment at which he was attacked 
until the last hour of recovery. Alas 1 ties so 
near and dear are oft but the sooner broken I 

An interference now took place to mar the 
virtuous happiness of the poor queen. Madame 
de Gontaut, a lady of the court, possessed of a 
faultless face, but without other beauty, made 
an attack on the heart of the king, who remained 
perfectly insensible. Alas! why was he not so 
in after years to the abandoned advances of 
women of the oourt unworthy to breathe the 
same air with the pure and devoted Maria 
Lecxinski! 

The poor queen, too pure and artless to know 
how to meet Madame de Gontaut on equal terms, 
fbrgot her usual sweetness, and unable to revenge 
herself otherwise, would, when Madame pre- 
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tented herself in her apartments, attack her 
dress and find fault with her appearance. She 
would quarrel with her for nothing. One daj it 
was her head-dress or the disposal of her hair, 
another day her jewels or her lace that she found 
fault with. The fair de Gontaut bore all this in 
hope of a final revenge, but she was mistaken. 
Louis remained faithful to Maria. 

It may be remarked that amid the loose style 
of dress, or rather undreu of this profligate 
court, Maria, though as beautifully formed as 
any woman there, preserved the modest and pe¬ 
culiar attire of her Polish home. This consisted 
of an under cap of delicate white lace, becoming 
in its shape. Over this a sort of kerchief of 
black lace with long ends tied under the chin. 
The lovely face of Maria is always represented 
in her pictures with this coiffdre. Her form was 
usually clad in a robe of silk, trimmed with costly 
fur about the shoulders and round the hanging 
sleeves. This robe was open to the feet and at 
the side, and trimmed with fur disposed in open 
diamond shapes to show a lace petticoat beneath. 
Under the robe was a lace dross trimmed on the 
bosom with a succession of large rows of satin 
ribbon reaohing to the waist. A similar trim¬ 
ming decorated the under sleeves of the lace 
dress, which appeared beneath the fur. Nothing 
oould be more modest than this ample attire, 
suited in its unexceptionable character to that of 
ita wearer. A celebrated painting represents 
Maria Leczinski in this dress, one fair hand ex¬ 
tended playfully to a little dog, which is bounding 
up to catch at her fingers. 

On the 4th Septembr (the year succeeding her 
marriage,) Maria Leczinski gave birth to a prince, 

• who received the name of Louis. This prince 
was the father in after years of their majesties, 
Louis XVI., Louis XVIII., and Charles X., who 
were born to him by Maria Josefa of Saxony. 
M. D’Orceval, page to the Duke de Gesvres, was 
the first to bring the happy news of the birth to 
the Hotel de Ville, at Paris. He came from Ver¬ 
sailles in thirty-two minutes. The arrival of 
this gentleman (who exclaimed at every step on 
his passage, “ Now avont un Dauphin!” We 
have a Dauphin!) was welcomed by loud accla¬ 
mations. A numerous crowd followed him, 
throwing their caps in the air. Scarcely had 
Monsieur D’Orceval stopped in front of the Hotel 
de Ville, when the populace seized him and car¬ 
ried him into tho hall, where the PrHtt dee 
Marchands and the magistrates were assembled. 
These magistrates gratified the young man with 
a pension of fifteen hundred Mures, and on his re¬ 
turn M. de Gesvres named him exempt in his 
guards. A Te Deum was sung in the Cathedral 
of Paris, and repeated in that of Madrid. 

Louis XV: continued for some years to be a 
faithful spouse. He threw his courtiers into 


despair; they were anxious to gain favor through 
one of those grandee portions which kings are 
given to indulge in. But in vain were snares set 
for the young monarch, and the most seductive 
beauties displayed at court A Saint Anthony at 
twenty years, he still resisted with stoical coldness. 
A noble lord tried to inspire him with admiration 
for a very pretty woman whom he pointed out to 
him at the play. “ Do you think she is as pretty 
as the queen?” asked the young monarch. “That 
boy is invulnerable (” muttered the courtier. 

Shortly after the birth of the first son, another, 
the Duke D’Aqjou, was born. This was about 
the same time that the abdication of the king of 
Sardinia, Victor Amlddus, took place. In due 
time were born oight children to Louis and 
Maria Leczinski, and still the king showed no 
other attachment than that to his wife. 

The Cardinal de Fleury, in league with others, 
who feared lest Maria should become too power¬ 
ful, now interfered in such a manner as to cause 
a coldness to spring up between the hitherto 
happy pair, by persuading Maria Leczinski that 
she had done enough for her husband and for the 
state, and that after having borne eight children 
to the family, Bhe was religiously bound to attend 
exclusively to them. Maria yielded to tho repre¬ 
sentations of the cardinal, and from that time 
became almost estranged from her husband. This 
was tho unhappy moment when his good angel 
was wrested from him. Louis XV. met with and 
succumbed to those fearful temptations which 
now assailed him. One mistress after another 
held a place, not to say in the heart where Maria 
Leczinski had reigned, but at least in those 
regards which should have been hers alone. 

Let us describe the appearance of Louis XV., 
at the age of thirty-three years. Up to that 
time it had seemed that from year to year, some¬ 
thing was wanting to complete the charming 
physifue of this king. That expression, the re¬ 
flection of feeling, without which there is no 
real beauty, was wanting. Louis XV. was tall; 
his buoyant figure did not suggest that the embon¬ 
point which so early spoiled the figure of Louis 
XIV., would affect his own—and the king’s gait 
was os noble as it was easy. His limbs were 
admirably made. His Majesty carried his head 
haughtily—-and to good effect—for it would have 
been impossible to have shown a countenance 
more regularly handsome. Louis had a high 
forehead, his hair, (visible since the great wigs 
were renounced in court,) was almost brown: 
eyebrows of the same color, arched somewhat 
highly, and with a delicate Une over a large eye, 
always ready to blend its benevolent light with 
that of the graceful smile which rarely quitted 
the lips of his Majesty. The king’s lips were 
fresh colored, his teeth fine. His complexion was 
white; sometimes liis cheeks were ruddy; and 
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finally, the aquiline nose of whieh the Bourbon 
type goes back to the Great Henri, completed the 
charm of features, no less distinguished than pleas¬ 
ing. At the first glance could be felt in the king’s 
face, that amiability, that sweetness which formed 
the basis of his character; his eyes sparkled, so to 
speak, with a frankness which the look cannot 
assume if it does not exist in the depths of the sonL 

His Majesty was endowed with an upright- 
ness-^a generosity and a kindness, which never 
foiled until he abandoned Maria Leozinski. No¬ 
thing could be more agreeable than the condition 
of the people who formed his household; this 
prince spoke to them with kindness, ordered 
them always with moderation. The same affa¬ 
bility was shown in his audiences; never was a 
harsh word heard from his lipe. Why must it 
be added that the pleasing qualities were often 
the principle cause of weakness in Louis XV ? 
Unfortunately, the influence of Cardinal Floury, 
who was not without some sagacity—was after¬ 
wards assumed by that of the courtiers. The 
king had judgment—a certain amount of tact, 
a certain knowledge of men and things; but 
that was easily put to sleep in the midst of the 
intrigues of the inner court, and the bacchana¬ 
lian festivals of the private apartments of the 
palace. Louis XV. was the more inexcusable 
for yielding to the interested suggestions of his 
courtiers, from the fact that he knew his danger. 
More than once was he heard to repeat this say¬ 
ing of Charles V. “The men of letters instruct 
me—negotiators enrich me, and the nobles de¬ 
spoil me.” In his apathetio repose he favored 
letters but little, assisted commerce still less, and 
only seemed to care for the very men who rob¬ 
bed him. Despite of the prodigalities with 
which Louis repaid his obligations to his cour¬ 
tiers, he was one of the most parsimonious men 
in his kingdom. 

Possessing some superficial principles of the 
sciences, Louis liked to appear to shine in regard 
to them, but it was with more wit than order 
that be displayed his erudition; he talked geo¬ 
graphy, physics, anatomy, botany and history, 
all at once—and without marking in his conver¬ 
sation the points of connection between these 
subjects. The true learned men saw clearly that 
his Majesty wished to appear a universal genius, 
and his rapid erudition too easily exposed its* 
own shallowness. 

The king’s frankness has been alluded to—let 
it be added that it was with sincerity that he 
thought himself able to reconcile pleasure and 
pious exercises—the worship of the Loves and 
the Catholic faith. Louis XV., in the midst of 
his greatest dissipation, never missed his morn¬ 
ing and evening prayers; he heard mass with 
great regularity—on fast days he was present at 
vespers, at the sermon and at the benediction. 


During the offices, his Majesty did not raise his 
eyes from his prayer-book,'and the movement of 
his lips showed that he articulated every word 
of the service. In fine, without affeoting in pri¬ 
vate life all the bigoted austerity of Louis XIV., 
the king was devout; he professed a profound 
veneration for religion, and blamed—even in his 
least serious moments—all infidels and irreligious 
persons. 'What was gained by this demeanor 
of the king’s was only less hypocrisy at court 

Let us cast an eye at the commencement of 
the year 1748, upon the domestic relations of 
the royal family, for the great ones of earth have 
their private lifo mingled with thorns as well as 
the humbler portion of humanity—they too have 
crosses and cares—it is in vain that they are 
illustrious by birth and . convention, they must 
inwardly share the physical and moral infirmities 
of humanity. 

The queen lived upon resignation and pious 
exercises. She had placed at the foot of the 
cross all her conjugal vicissitudes, and suffering 
had become a second nature to the unfortunate 
Maria Leozinski—suffering unseen, unfelt, un¬ 
cared for in her husband’s court. The conversa¬ 
tion of Maria Leczinski was as impenetrable as 
the expression of her features and her apparent 
emotions; never was a spiteful word uttered by 
her; religion sustained her, but it was a differ¬ 
ent religion from that of the king. She never 
expressed the slightest discontent. If Louis XV. 
was spoken of in her presenoe, she was the first 
to exalt his good qualities and hide his weak¬ 
nesses. She never spoke of the king, save with 
the profoundest veneration. 

Meantime, Stanislaus had been re-elected King 
of Poland, with an almost unanimous vote, and 
those members of the diet who had not given 
him their voice retired from the field of election. 
The monarch was counselled to punish these op¬ 
posing parties. “No,” replied this good prince, 
“I do not wish to tarnish with the blood of my 
subjects the crown which is restored to me.” 

To return to the spouse of Maria Leczinski. 
In 1744, the army went to Metz. The king had 
shortly before increased the rations and the pay, 
and all showed the most ardent enthusiasm; on 
the other hand it was known that the Count de 
Saxe—encamped under Courtray—paralysed all 
the operations of the enemy, and often cut off 
their provisions. At last the Parisians were in¬ 
formed that an envoy of the King of Prussia 
M. de Schmettau, had assured Louis XV. that 
the movement projected against Bohemia and 
Moravia was being executed with full success. 

Suddenly a frightfal alarm resounded through 
the night, in the capital, like a fearful tocsin. 
The cry arises, “ The king it dying 1” “ The king 
it dead /” A confused noise of sobs, together 
with the movement of carriages, horses, and 
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foot-passengers, mingled with other signs of 
grief—flambeaux rapidly crossed each other in 
the obscurity. Lords and gentlemen rushed to 
the house of the Count de Saint-Florentin, who 
directed the domestio affairs in absence of the 
king, and who every moment, reoeived dispatches 
from Met*. All the bells of the city called with 
lugubrious peals to the “forty hours prayer,” 
which commenced from that hour of the night 
Thirty parochial churches were successively illu¬ 
minated ; the light of wax candles shone through 
the colored panes, and pious hymns resounded 
through the chapels, mingled with the broken 
voices of aged priests, and the sweet singing of 
the young nuns. 

It was now said that the king was in extremis. 
Louis was attacked with a putrid fever, which 
showed the most alarming symptoms; he suc¬ 
cessfully resisted, at first, the fierceness of the 
attack. Every instant did he demand the news 
from the army of the Rhine—questioning M. 
D’Argenson, the minister of war. When, on the 
morning of his attack, that minister asked his 
majesty to sign an order for the Marshal, who 
commanded the army, “ Let him know besides,” 
said the illustrious invalid, “ that the great Condfe 
gained the battle of Rocroi five days after the 
death of Louis XIIL” But the firmness of char¬ 
acter which this speech announced, was contra¬ 
dicted in later years, when the king recovered. 
Louis was naturally weak. This monarch had 
carried his imitation of his anoestor to the pitoh 
of adding his favorite (at that moment Madame 
de Chateauroux) to his war-baggage. Her sister, 
Madame de Lauraquais, was also of the party, 
and both followed his majesty to Mets. Far 
from inspiring the king with effeminaoy, Madame 
de Chateauroux caused to spring from his amour 
with her the first ray of his glory; perhaps, 
without that lady's advice, Louis would never 
have appeared at the head of his armies. When 
the kiDg had confessed, the bishop of Soissons 
declared that he could not give him absolution, 
unless he asked pardon of God for the scandal 
which he had caused, and sent away Madame de 
Chateauroux. Louis XV. wept, and made no 
answer. At last, however, that lady was ordered 
to leave, in spite of the interference of the Duke 
de Richelieu in her behalf. 

Consternation reigned in Paris, and came 
nearer and nearer to the provinces. The stores 
were shut; workmen abandoned their toil; an 
idle and gloomy crowd circulated noiselessly, but 
without arms, through the streets. At every 
corner was heard the question, in a sad voice: 
“Has news been heard from the king? Is it 
hoped that his majesty will be saved?” The 
holy host was shown in all the churches; the 
clergy prayed day and night at the altars, which 
sparkled with the illumination of thousands of 


I candles, lit by the love of his subjects for their 
j king. In a word, the tears of all France con¬ 
firmed the surname of “ Well Beloved,” which 
| the people of Metz had given by acclamation to 
Louis, from the first moment of his sickness. 

Suddenly, the galloping of a horse was heard, 
and a courier raised and waved his hat, covered 
with ribbons. He drew nearer, crying, “ The 
king is saved 1” He was followed, surrounded, 
kissed, and embraced—his horse was taken from 
him, and he was carried aloft on the shoulders of 
I the people to the Hotel de VUle, where he con¬ 
firmed the convalescence of his majesty. On the 
instant, the aspect of Paris changed—the grave, 
and slow walk of the inhabitants, who sadly 
paced the streets, was succeeded by a tumultuous 
movementthe crowd hastened into the churches 
—which were now thronged with faithful sub¬ 
jects, returning thanks to God for the safety of 
their king. On all sides resounded the sponta¬ 
neous Te Deum. Troops of musicians established 
themselves at the corners; the people sang, 
danced, drank to the sound of these improvised 
'orchestras, while the mansions were adorned 
with flags, flowers, and boughs of trees loaded 
with their green foliage. In the evening the 
whole city was illuminated; a thousand pieces 
of firework shone, sparkled and burst, and nu¬ 
merous rockets, ploughing their fiery traces in 
the air, rose to the cries of joy of a happy people. 
“ Ah!” exclaimed Louis XV., on learning these 
transports of delight, “how sweet it is to be 
thus beloved! What have I done to deserve it ?” 
The prince’s modesty was just enough. “But 
the French,” says a writer of the period, “at¬ 
tach themselves to their king from duty, from the 
consciousness *of what is their duty to them; 
their confiding love recompenses in the master whom 
God gives them all the good they expect from km .” 

It was a fitting opportunity to judge, during 
the king’s illness, of the difference between the 
people and the courtiers. In that period of dis¬ 
quiet and grief, bishops, peers, and princes of 
the blood intrigued at Metz, to cause the king's 
favorite to be dismissed, and the choice of the 
sacrifice made in accordance with religious 
scruples, whs on this occasion, so uqjust, as to 
fall on the only person in all the court who then 
inspired the king with thoughts worthy of him¬ 
self—the only one who had told him frankly, 
and at the risk of being dismissed long before, 
that a king of thirty-five years of age ought to 
appear at the head of his armies. On the other 
hand, that vast crowd of people, that canaille, so 
much disliked by the greedy oourtiers, was 
grave, pious, fervent in its grief, and only showed 
itself noisy in its wild joy; but even then, there 
was nothing scandalous in its delirium—the 
scandalous doings all took place at Mets. The 
king was entirely recovered. 
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It may not be amiss to introdnoe Jeanne An¬ 
toinette Poisson, (Madame do Pompadour) since 
it is impossible to speak of Louis XV. without 
mentioning his mistresses, and since Madame de 
Pompadour is celebrated for her graces and 
talents as muoh as for her wickedness. 

Jeanne Antoinette Poisson was born in 1722, 
into the household of an obscure man who had 
accumulated some little property in the adminis¬ 
tration of provisions, and who tarnished viands 
to the royal H6td des Invalides. But there ex¬ 
isted a suspicion that Jeanne was the child of 
Tournehem, a fermier general. Let that be as it 
may, Tournehem it was who took a father’s in¬ 
terest in the little girl. He caused masters to be 
given her who instructed her in everything. At 
eighteen Antoinette possessed in perfection all 
the means of pleasing. Nature, in happily de¬ 
veloping her person, gave her also grace and a 
winning charm. The beauty of Mademoiselle 
Poisson was greatly admired, when Tournehem 
—more like a father than a friend—caused her 
to be present at festivities at his own house. She 
soon became the belle in that sphere. 

Her features were noble but delicate, her ex¬ 
pression remarkably sweet, but intellectual. Her 
hair was an exquisite blond oolor, her mouth 
like that of one of Albano’s cupids, and she was 
endowed with great nobility of feature. Vivacity, 
playfulness and softness were successively ex¬ 
pressed in her face. Such were a few of the at¬ 
tractions whioh gained Antoinette a thousand 
admirers. An elegant figure, a noble gait and 
a graceful manner, still tarther enchanted this 
train of adorers, and her mind less lively than 
thoroughly informed, made their admiration con¬ 
stant “ She is fit for a kingl” Madame Poisson 
would exclaim, when gating at her daughter. 
She married her finally to Monsieur le Normand 
D’Etioles, the nephew of Tournehem. He was a 
financier. Antoinette deserted him for the king, 
with whom she lived openly as his mistress, 
although poor Maria Lecrinski still lived deserted 
and broken-hearted. Madame de Pompadour 
(as Antoinette Poisson was afterwards entitled) 
surrounded herself with all the great men of the 
age. Voltaire was one of her numerous court 
The king of terrors at last called the Pompadour 
to her final account 

The next event worthy of mention in the 
troubled life of the poor queen Maria, is the 
death of her father Stanislaus. The incidents 
of this decease are sufficiently startling to in¬ 
terest the most incredulous in matters bearing 
relation to the spiritual world. On the twenty- 
third of February, 1766, Stanislaus Lecrinski 
ended a peaoetal existence, peaceful from his 
own intrinsic goodness, for his reverses had been 
many. A fortnight before his death he returned 
from Nancy, where a pompous service had been 


read for the repose of the soul of the Dauphin 
As Stanislaus returned to the court of Luneville, 
where he was then abiding, he perceived in the 
air near him a body of fire, of which the larger 
portion seemed nearest to the city. His majesty 
remarked to his suite: “If I were superstitious 
I should regard this as a bad omen.” At the 
moment he spoke, Stanislaus smiled. He was 
too much of a philosopher to yield to superstitious 
weakness, but it will be seen that his very life 
tarnishes an argument the more to fatalists. On 
the morrow the king of Poland, alone in his 
apartment, wished to see the hour by a watch 
above the chimney. Owing to the weakness of 
his sight, dimmed by age, Stanislaus could not 
clearly distinguish the hour indicated, and leaning 
a little too for forward, caught fire by the flaps 
of his dressing-gown. In his haste to extinguish 
the flames, his majesty slipped and fell into the 
fire, his weight resting on his left hand, of whioh 
all the fingers were calcined in a moment. In his 
fall his ribs struck a heavy log, and were broken 
and driven in. Stanislaus would have been 
burned to ashes in the flames had not a guard 
passed the glass -door and perceived through it 
what had happened. Too slavishly obedient to 
his orders, the soldier limited himself to calling 
the valets of his majesty. Time was passing 
fetal to Stanislaus, At last, a valet arrived 
named Perrin; but he tried in vain to drag the 
unfortunate prince from the fire. Fortunately 
the first valet, Syster, arrived almost immedi¬ 
ately, and Stanislaus was again placed on his 
feet. It was thought that no other result would 
follow from the accident than the burnt hand, M. 
Perret, the head-surgeon, boldly re-assured the 
court, who showed an affectionate solicitude* In 
spite of these protestations of the man of. science, 
Stanislaus soon experienced an insupportable 
pain in his left side. The noble character of the 
prince upheld him in his sufferings, and enabled 
him to subdue his cries of pain. Reduced to a 
pitch almost of insensibility, he sometimes jested 
about his agonies. Soon he could no longer re¬ 
main in his couch, and passed his nights in an 
arm chair, while a surgeon, comfortably asleep 
beside him, snored in such a manner as to make 
his sleeplessness intolerable. For eighteen en¬ 
tire days did Stanislaus struggle with ever-in¬ 
creasing sufferings, until they finally conquered! 
him on the night of the twenty-third of February. 

The next morning, the Cardinal de Choiseul 
announced to the inhabitants of Lorraine the 
death of their good prince—of the sovereign who 
for thirty years, counted every hour by some 
benefit bestowed on them, of the common father 
to whom gratitude had given the surname of the 
bmevolent philosopher. Stanislaus had found in 
Lorraine a principality almost utterly destroyed 
by the calamities followingwar, he left to France 
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a rich, happy province, covered with handsome 
cities. This metamorphosis was effected during 
ever renewed hostilities, with limited resources, 
and at that period when the opulent monarchy of 
Louis XV. swallowed up his enormous treasures 
in expeditions without glory or utility. 

Louis showed himself as indifferent to the 
death of his father-in-law as he had been to that 
of his daughter, his grandson, his mistresses, 
and his son; the only demonstration of grief 
which he made was an eight days retreat to 
Chorny, where he amused himself as before. 

As for Maria Leczinski—her affliction was true 
and deep—but her life was but a long season of 
mourning; like all religious hearts, her heart 
received as a discipline from God, all misfortunes 
and all griefs. She returned praise to the Lord 
after each affliction, regarding it as a step the 
more token to the end of her weary life journey. 

On the twenty-fourth day of June, in 1767, 
Maria Leczinski ended that sad existence. If 
heaven receives pure souls—if the ever-happy in 
heaven, are the over-virtuous on earth—she took 
her flight to the celestial vault 

Never was on existence more .sad than that of 
the queen; never did a more affectionate heart, a 
sweeter disposition abide in a creature so much 
afflicted. Grown old, amid privations and griefs 
of all kinds—having her crucifix alone for her 
companion—having laid all her sorrows at the 
feet of her Maker—the spouse of Louis XV. saw 
death approach with serenity; it was but the 
end of a thorny path, though passing to a celes¬ 
tial home, from one of earthly sorrow. 

It was found that the queen had suffered from 
Internal gangrene. This was attributed to the 
immoderate use of spices, by the Polish cooks, 
who dressed her food. But the enemies of the 
Duke de Choiseul seized with eagerness this oc¬ 
casion for renewing the accusations made against 
him at the death of the Dauphiness. Cardinal 
Luynes, the Count de Muy, the Marshal de Riche¬ 
lieu, the Duke D’Aiguillon, his son, the Arch¬ 
bishop of Paris, the Jesuits, and all the faction 
which had been opposed to the existing ministry, 
intrigued to cause a rumor that the queen had 
been poisoned. The fury of this party led them 
to accuse M. Lientaud, the physician of the 
children of France, of having prepared the poi¬ 
sons said to have been administered to the queen 
by the agents of M. de Choiseul. The doctor 
did not condescend to exonerate himself of a deed, 
of which all Paris knew him to be incapable. 
As there is a sort of poetical justice in the fear¬ 
ful death of Louis XV. after all his depravity, it 
will be related here. 

In the midst of his follies, and at sixty-five 
years of age, Louis XV. was suddenly seized 
with a high fever, as he was one day returning 
from the Trianon Palace. His indisposition soon 


assumed a serious character, and was declared to 
be again the small-pox. His majesty, while 
hunting, had seen a funeral train pass by. He 
approached near the bier, and when he afterwards 
asked whom it was intended to bury, was told 
that it was a young girl who had died of small¬ 
pox Startled, against his will, by this informa¬ 
tion, he re-entered the chateau, melancholy and 
ill—on the morrow the fever declared itself. 

The greatest agitation filled the court. The 
D’Aiguillon party and Madame Du Barry (the 
last and most infamous mistress of the king,) 
were terrified. It was well known that the death 
of the king would place upon the throne a young 
prince and premier, and then the reign of wz- 
pefience must be renewed. 

On the second of May, 1774, the physician, 
La Martiniere, who was resolved that his majesty 
should not be deceived, as was attempted, said to 
him, “ Sire, the eruption which covers your faoe 
is three days in forming, three days in suppura¬ 
ting, three days in drying up.” At this the 
king’s conscience was awakened, and he per¬ 
ceived that at sixty-five he could not cope with 
this virulent disorder. “I must not forget,” 
said he, “ that 1 am the very Christian king, and 
the elder eon of the church , I must confess.” Du 
Barry was now dismissed, greatly to the distress 
of the king, whom she had visited in spite of his 
malady. Nothing could exoeed the devotion of 
Madame Louise and Madame Adelaide, the king’s 
daughters, who were afterwards attacked with 
the same hideous disorder. The royal apartment 
was intolerable; but these devoted children, not¬ 
withstanding, performed the most servile offices 
for their father—offices which were refused by 
the servants of the palace. A valet being asked 
why he wept—if it was “for the king?”—said, 
“ No; it is for my poor comrade, who will take his 
disease and die. For my part, I wish, as every¬ 
body else does, that the king teat dead and buried /” 

A living corpse, the king now witnessed the 
fearful sight of his limbs falling to pieces, in 
corruption. Death offered itself to him, as the 
terrible messenger who would plunge his soul 
into an infinity of torments. He raved constantly 
of flames of fire which rose up to punish his li¬ 
centious life. Sometimes, however, he would 
appeal to Divine mercy. In these moments of 
hope, he beat his breast, and asked for a crucifix, 
throwing holy water with his own hand around 
his bed, to expel the demons which he saw 
about it. He ordered messengers to go to Saint- 
Sulpice, to Notre-Dame, and to the Capuchins, to 
cause masses to be said for him. Thu9 did Louis 
XV. live in perpetual alternations of devotion 
and libertinism—thus did death surprise him, and 
prostrate him in the midst of alternate despair 
and hope. Where was the devoted Maria Leo- 
zinslri ? Dead !— of a broken heart! 
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Our New Voluhe, commencing with January 
next, will be in many respects unusually attractive, 
oomkining features not hitherto marking this or any 
other American periodical designed for ladies. We 
•hall sock to make our Magaiine attractive in the 
interesting character of its contents, more than hy 
empty show of taking titles or cuts. In the numbers 
issued, since the change in the proprietorship, we 
think thero have been novelty and variety enough to 
satisfy the most fastidious. Difficulties of no ordi¬ 
nary character have laid in our way during the pre¬ 
sent year, but they have been successfully overcome, 
and we can now say that the Magazine we have 
produced monthly has met with very ready appre¬ 
ciation at the bands of the publio. 

In the department of ladies' fashions, the desire 
for copious information of the most correct kind is 
such in the whole interior of our vast country, that 
we fool stimulated to still greater exertions in order 
to supply it. Accordingly, we have made such ar¬ 
rangements for the coming year, as will enable our 
lady readers to find in our pages all the knowledge 
they require respecting the current modes. Accom¬ 
panying the articles on this subject will be numer¬ 
ous wood cuts, every month, of bonnets, mantillas, 
cloaks, children's drosses, etc., and our usual steel 
engravings, so long celebrated for their good taste, 
will be continued from the same hands. 

In the tales, historical sketches, incidents of travel, ! 
etc., which we have been publishing, a wide interest 
has been felt and expressed. They have all been 
characterized by a spirit and life, and by such a 
vividness of style and novelty of events, «s to form 
a new era in Magazine literature. In the course of 
our new volume we shall give still greater scope to 
this improvement, embracing the whole range of 
history and romance, and avoiding the namby pamby 
stuff with which too many magazine editors crowd 
their pages, mistaking silly small talk for wit; and 
abortive attempts at fiction, by mere tyros, for ge¬ 
nuine sterling merit In short, we do not design 
making Graham's Illustrated Magazine a sort of nur- 
scry for fledgeling poets and novelists. 

There is a pleasure in the pathless woods, 

There Is a rapture ou the lonely shore; 

There U socioty where none intrudes. 

By the deep sea, and music in its roar. 

The season for tho true enjoyment of those plea* 
sures of contemplation is now upon us. The gusty 
winds sweep from the melancholy trees their autumn 
glories, and os the withered leaves shower from the 
now fast baring branches, a sigh of sadness comes 
over the heart. And yet it is a pleasing sadness, for 
it pains us not, and tho farther we wander through 
the woods which the leafy showers bavo made path¬ 
less, the more we feel wrapt in the sublime solemnity 
of solitude. It is not misanthropy to seek such 
haunts alone and to shun all society "there. Man's 
nature is not all low and sensual. It olings not 
alone to the filthy lucre and the maxims of trade, 


and the gaiety of the festive thing; but has in it» 
chord which always responds to the touch of more 
elevated sentiment. Byron and Bryant have both 
elegantly explained this. The former most truly said: 

** I love not man the less, but nature more.” 

And the latter speaks of it as that aspiration which 
•In the love of nature holds 
Communion with her visible forms.” 

Zimmerman, in his solitude, tells us that lonely 
reflection is in the highest degree beneficial to the 
tone of the mind, strengthening it fer the great work 
of active life. There ean be no donbt of this. The 
person who cannot bear solitude has some need of 
its chastening influence. 

It » vert customary for persons who take but a 
superficial view of things, to suppose that the mass 
of the people are to be moved only by humbug. So 
far as we have been able to perceive, this is a great 
error. .That the publio is often very grossly deoeived 
in the objects upon which it bestows its favor, does 
not admit of dispute. Barnnm’s success with his 
series of impostures, the hen fever which sent so 
many persons into eostaoies over imported breeds of 
chickens, and many other things of the same kind, 
bear witness to tl!e easy temper of that strange being 
called the publio. Nevertheless, its aims are gener¬ 
ally correct. It seeks the best If it does not always 
find it. A miserable, tricky politician, may for a 
while blind it to his real character, but unless he be 
a man of very superior talent for intrigue and man¬ 
agement, be must soon be found out and thrown 
aside. In literature the case is not different; news¬ 
papers, books, magazines, all are governed by this 
rule. To obtain a lasting hold on the public favor, 
it is necessary first to deserve it Delusions may 
serve a temporary purpose, but that is all. This is a 
truth worth bearing in mind. 

Those or our readers whose subscription expires 
with the December number, will please bear in mind 
the importance of remitting us early in Deoember 
for the New Volume, that they may not be disap¬ 
pointed in receiving the January number, 1857, at 
an early day. All subscriptions ending with this 
year will he discontinued unless otherwise ordered. 
Bead the Prospectus for the New Volume. 

A Correspondent from Wooster, Ohio, sends ns 
a pretty piece of Poetry, aocompanied by the follow¬ 
ing complimentary note: “ Allow me to express my 
congratulations for the elegant taste now manifested 
in the preparation of * Graham,’ especially the rich 
humor in the Editorial Chip Basket; accept our best 
wishes for the success of * Graham.'" 

“Yours respectfully, 

B. G. C." 

“ The Surrender op Detroit " is declined. The 
subject is a melancholy one, and not to our taste. 
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IT ALT. 

The verses with this title, sent ns by 'William 
James Lisle, show in the writer some traces of poetic 
feeling; but a great want of that peculiar knack at 
verse writing which is necessary to render rhyme 
agreeable. 

ITALY. 

BT WILLIAM JAMI8 U8LS. 

I long to visit thee, bright Italy, 

Where grandeur still is in thy lonely land, 

To wander o'er thy Tine-clad hills, and be 
A traveler on tby strand. 

Along thy sea-girt coasts, by classlo wave, 

O’er mountains steep, or by the lonely shore, 

To muse upon each lhbled hero's grave, 

Where murmuring cascades poor. 

Down Sunlum’s towering rocks, where forests stand 
And wave o’er rains crumbling in decay 
I long to go and see the relic land 
Of glory's happier day. 

At twilight wandering long the £gean*s shore, 

To hear the hymning’s from the Cyclades, 

Till I forget that Sappho is no more, 

And softly on the breeze. 

Fancy I hear her wild harp swell the tide, 

And strange deep melodise to haunt the air, 

Then oft to float on Adrian’s waters wide, 

Beneath thy skies as feir. 

Land of eternal and undying fame, 

Clime of the poet, mistress of the past, 

1 long to weep over thy present shame, 

Glory in what tliou wast. 

Wake not the spirits of thy heroes gone 
To gase upon thee, now a laud of slaves. 

Oh I let them sleep in peace, not o’er thee mourn, 

In honorable graves. 

Tet I feel proud of thee, land of the brave, 
Struggling beneath the tyrant’s galling chain, 
Shouting for freedom In oppression's grave— 
Calling for life again. 

Hope’s sunlight makes a rainbow o’er our tears, 

In dreams I fancy thou again art free, 

As In the summer of forgotten years : 

Fair, but lost Italy. 

The first verse is quite clumsy, and the expression 
Is that of a tyro. The second is worse not perse. 
Casoades do not pour upon graves. And then, what 
does Mr. Lisle mean by “ eaoh fabled hero’s grave?" 
Does he assume that the graves upon which he desires 
to muse, oontains only fabled heroes ? If so, then 
Roman history is a mere yarn. Perhaps Mr. Lisle 
believes with Walpole that all history is a lie. The 
following verses show that Mr. Lisle has no very 
distinct idea of what ho writes about Sappho was 
a Greek, and lived in Greece. The JSgean was a 
Greek sea. In feet, our poetie friend has been 
reading Byron, without following him on the mop. 
Let us advise our friend to write about such things 
only as he thoroughly understands. 

A SKVSIBLB POST. 

In our last number, wo incidentally mentioned 
a poem on Laurel Hill, by “Rough Hewn." The 
following note accompanied it: 

Philadelphia, Aug. 13, 1856. 

Dear Me. Editor :—Enclosed I send you my 
experionoe of church-yard, or rather grave-yard 
ramblings. I have spent a little time in correcting 


it in order to make it aoeeptable to yon, if possible. 
It will be my first poem published (if it is,) so I 
shall eagerly await the coining numbers of your 
Magazine. If it should not eome op to your stan¬ 
dard, a little pieee of candid advice, (of which I 
am a good deal in need,) addressed to “Rough 
Hewn," in one of yonr Magazines, would be aoted 
upon, and many thanks given for it If agreeable 
to yon, toll me its faultiness. 

And I remain, ever yours obliged, 

Rough Hew*. 

To this we answered that the piece was promising 
bat defective, and that if the author desired, we would 
point ont its errors. He has responded in the fol¬ 
lowing maimer. 

Philadelphia, Sept. 15, 1856. 

Dear Mr. Editor :—Thanks f Yonr remarks to 
“ Rough Hewn," in October number, like all “ pro¬ 
mises to pay," most be held good, or I most pro¬ 
test I dearly see what yon will do, or rather, I 
think so. In looking over yonr “Random Contents" 
I see a poem called “ Grey-Beardee Rede,” which 
yon dissect in a manner worthy of a better subject, 
and speak the minds of millions in a paragraph. 
Tho sympathy of an enlightened mind is ever requi¬ 
site to enable one to attain to the pinnacle of fame; 
but at times, a oalonlating criticism—one devoid of 
favor—shonld be administered as a purgative, to 
cleanse him from false ideas concerning his owi 
productions. I like yonr style of criticism, and al¬ 
low me here to remark, yon cannot eat too deep in 
speaking to me. The more sarcasm yon make u.«e 
of, the more shall my exertions be used to produce 
something above criticism. Five yean ago, the 
proudest title I could boast of was “the dumbest boy 
in class ;" and every day brought me to that highly 
honorable position of the “ tail of my class.’* 
(Spare me, and don’t mention thie in your remarks.) 
I have written a considerable number of artioles the 
last four months, yet unpublished, for I wish to be 
sure of my ability, before I bring it before my 
friends, who entertain the opinion of my school day’s 
accomplishments as things yet, I have a brother, 
who is a great eritie in literary matters, but he 
judged harshly, and I oared not to seek his advice. 
I am oonfident the thing I seek will be in the Novem¬ 
ber number of Graham’s, for which I must heartily 
thank its good Editor. I say to myself, “ come on,” 
the jingle of thy saroasm is music to me—the public 
disapproval, gladly swallowed. The fhture must 
teU. Yours, Very Respectfully, 

Rough Hew*. 

The pieee to which these notes refer is the fol¬ 
lowing : 

A REVERIE, OR THOUGHTS AT “LAUREL 
HILL CEMETERY." 

BT ROUGH HEW*. 

Here one may muse, with silence or with death, 

And woo the melancholy of Its kind; 

Here One may feel his native air’s mild breath, 

And taste the rapture kindred to the mind. 

The rustling leaves their purest anthems play. 

Touched by (be zephyrs os they glide along; 

As though the “harp of David” pawed that way, 
Delighting one with heaven’s purest song. 
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Til strange what consolation to tho mind. 

An bonr In solitude alone will bring; 

When oue'e own thoughts will seek his soul to hind. 
And always from him worldly pleasures fling. 

Tls sweet to sit among the wooded shade, 

And gaze upon the Schuylkill's flowing stream; 

To hear its murmurs echo In the glade, 

While fency pictures beauty in a dream. 

Tis grand to gaze upon the tall green trees. 

And think of beating storms they hare withstood; 

And seem to hear the thousand symphonies 
That gentle spring has sounded in the wood. 

To conjure in the brain the many scenes, 

Which might, perchance, hare been once pictured here; 

And let all sounds of woe, which interrenes, 
fie smothered np and laid upon their bier. 

The rich effulgence of the eren's sun, 

Around on all mankind alike is shed; 

Upon the couch of him whose day's work's done, 

As 'pon luxurious princes downy bed. 

Here one may touch the chords of memory long, 

To lull his soul Into a gentler mood; 

And many recollections dear, will throng 
About his mind, where no base thoughts intrude. 

The dim reality of silence wakes; 

The lingering touch of ftmcy flees away; 

The stern, unbending throe of nature shakes 
The ideal from us in our morn of day. 

Repentant hearts may seek a solace hero, 

And find a balm for wounded souls like mine; 

The young in Zion's path may, without fear, 

To heaven their overburdened heart resign. 

And here, the man that late decreed to share 
The entombed coffin of remorse, a prey— 

Shall And a stay to shield him from despair, 

And raise him freer from the place he lay. 

And he, the victim of a passion deep— 

An unrequited love—may turn for aid; 

And while his thoughts so overwhelming sweep, 

He may, in sweet forgetfalness, be laid. 

Here, too, that creature whose onoe pore form. 

Is but the wreck of virtue and fair feme; 

May come with bleeding heart, repent and storm 
Ood’s citadel of love, and mercy claim. 

And he of jealousy's entangled throbs, 

Whose mind's bad working silence may allure, 

May And in solitude—from that which robe 
Him of his pe s o s - a sovereign healing core. 

The stranger, too, uncared for and unknown. 

With no kind hand his feverish pang to ease, 

Oan here And rest, in peaceful calm, alone— 

Pray drop a tear—the birds around 'twill please. 

0b I what so solemn or so touching, for 
One to be alone upon the stranger's grave: 

A plain smooth slab will be evermore, 

His name, his epitaph, a glance to crave. 

Here some poor idiot may have wandered long; 

And felta ray of reason on the brain; 

Who now, perhaps, Is mingling with the throng 
Of angels that swell the heavenly train. 

Here the poor seams trees can still forever 
The hitter pangs, at leaving hungry ones. 

Tis thus gaunt penury seeks to sever 
The mother's tie, and laughs at piteous groans. 

Oh! thou Great Ruler of the universe, 

To what odd ends tho human kind does come— 

Some dying pray to you—while others curse 
The author of their being and their doom! 

Gan else than thoughts e’er clutter in the brain 
Of poor, weak man, when standing at a grave? 


He thinks a hundred ways how man is slain, 

And cannot And but on# whereby to save. 

Gould the great plodder on tho road to feme, 

Rnt know that he, like other men will die; 

That all the greatness of his mortal frame 
May side with some dark murderer buried lie. 

And the pale student, weary, worn and tired, 

(Who now an ou toast from his much wooed god, 

Would weep away his life,) by solitude inspired, 

Longs to bo laid, unpitied, 'neath the sod. 

The first verso is very confused in its ideas; and 
this is the fault of a great deal of rhyme wo receive. 
Some of oar young writers seem to fancy that in 
order to write poetry, it is only necessary to measure 
off words into a particular metre and make the lines 
rhyme. Metre and rhyme are mere adjuncts of 
poetry, and not essentials. The thing itself is more 
elevated, refined, and ideal. We have no patience 
with that school of modem verse whose presiding 
genius is obscurity. If we cannot understand an 
effusion, its mere glitter of words is but superficial. 
Poetry is a thing of sense, not sound. Now, in this 
verse, by Rough Hewn, where is the sense of the line, 
M Here one may feel his native air's mild breath." 

This is in a grave-yard—a very gloomy place to 
feel one's native air exclusively. We confess our 
inability to understand the line, 

"And taste tho rapture kindred to the mind." 

The rapture of grave-yard musing is not kindred 
to all minds. The second verse is very fair. In the 
third verse we have a recurrence of clumsiness. The 
lines, 

"When one's own thoughts will seek his son! to bind, 
And always from his worldly pleasures fling," 

Are misty to a degree not definable. It is to he 
seen that the author was straggling with some 
thought not clearly appreciated in his own mind, 
and what it was neither himself nor anybody else can 
guess from his lines. The fourth verse is fair, as 
also is the fifth. The sixth sounds well, but is 
defective. To oonjure up tho many scenes which 
might have occurred in a grave-yard necessarily 
brings forward mourning, melancholy, the tears of 
affection, the woe of broken hearts and blighted 
hopes, and all the infinite things of sadness con¬ 
nected with the vicissitudes of human life. What 
then, is the meaning of the lost two lines. To con¬ 
jure up these scenes calls up traces of woe, of course, 
and then to smother them up immediately, or at the 
same time, is something extraordinary. Or perhaps 
Rough Hewn does not mean the scenes connected 
with death; but, looking at the embowered shades 
and splendid monuments of Laurel Hill, wants to 
conjure up scenes of folly and frivolous flirtation, 
of vain-glorious pride in the habitations of the 
departed, of meanness, envy, and all uncharitablo- 
ness. There is neither poetry nor propriety in that. 
The seventh verse does not relate to tho subject, and 
contains nothing hut trite ideas, better expressed 
long ago by thousands of others. We have not 
room to point ont in detail the defects in the remain¬ 
der of the piece. Some of the lines defy all the laws 
of rhyme, as, for instance, where Rough Hewn 
speaks of 

** The entombed coffin of remorse, a prey,” 
or still worse— 
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“ Here, too, that ereatwre whose onoe pore form,” 

and quite as hard— 

“ One to be elone upon the stranger'* glare.” 

There are many bad expressions, such as “to what 
odd ends/' 

A Legend of the Haunted Cate, by Gaylord 
J. Clarko, is accepted, and will be soon published. 

Miss Anne B. P., of Brooklyn, desires to become 
a regular paid contributor to “ Graham/’ and sends 
as a specimen of her talent, nine poetical extracts. 
Dear friend Anne, how shall we manage to say nay 
to a fair lady ? and yet we are positively overwhelmed 
with poetical contributions. The fact is, that to the 
educated minds of our country, poetry is the first and 
natural passion of youth, and early manhood and 
womanhood. Thousands of persons of leisure write 
very good verse merely for amusement or self-grati¬ 
fication, and desire no other pay than to see it pub¬ 
lished. What folly, then, would it be for a publisher 
to pay for indifferent verse when he can get much bet¬ 
ter for nothing. Now here, for instance, is Mr. H. 
S. Cornwall, author of the beautiful poem “Autumn,” | 
who, not being dependent on literature for a liveli¬ 
hood, gives freely his writings for nothing, while ' 
Miss Anne expects to become a paid contributor for 
writing such verse as this— 

“ The city appears like a diadem placed 
On the hill’s majestic crown; 

Its buildings display a magnificent taste 

And its streets are with beauty and splendor grac'd 

As they dope to the valleys down, 

Alas! that misfortune should over it throw such a dark and 
deadly frown." 

Viola sends us a page and a half of prose and 
poetry about “ Flowers,” and then puts at the end of 
it: “ Gentlemen—I send the following piece for your 
Magazine, if suitable; otherwise dispose of it ac¬ 
cordingly.” What is Viola's moaning of the word 
following t The construction and clearness of the 
tatter clause of this message are peculiarly brilliant. 
Here is the piece she sends: 

FLOWERS. 

ST VIOLA. 

The culture of flowers is, unquestionably, one of 
the most pleasing recreations of the mind, to those 
possessing a natural taste for the beauties of nature. 
There is a fascination that cannot be imparted to 
those whoso mind is not endowed with the art. 
There appears a spontaneous gift in the management 
that proceeds from many with the greatest fecility 
that insures success, while others strive, but gen¬ 
erally ends in failure. Females are moro blessed in 
the art of cultivating them than tho other sex. 
Why is this so strikingly exemplified, when there is 
labor attending it incomputable to their daily pur¬ 
suits is strange; there must be a pleasure immeasur¬ 
ably great in the culture. Ladies know how to ap¬ 
preciate ; while many of the other sex, consider the 
time occupied about them trifling, of no account, a 
mere waste of time and money. Individuals, that 
can view flowers in full bloom, and not appreciate 
their beauty, must possess a soul void of all that is 
admirable in nature. 


Stern winter oan be softened, in appearance, as 
many variety of flowers can be bloomed, early and 
late; creating a conscious pride in the production, 
to pass away the dreary months of the year. This 
can be accomplished at such times that many throw 
away in frivolty. Yes ! the attainment can be re¬ 
alised by the hand of those possessing a refined 
heart, by a small sacrifice to the shrine of Flora. 

Many are desirous, and strive to cultivate them 
in pots, to decorate their windows, that never sue- 
coed. Why is this, when the desire to acquires 
knowledge of the art is so apparent ? beoause na¬ 
ture bas not endowed all with a taste, or art, for the 
physiological principles so requisite, for 

What, then, is taste, but those internal powers 
Active and strong, and feelingly alive 
To each flue impulse; a discerning sense 
Of decent and sublime, with quick disgust 
For things deformed, or disarranged, or gross. 

In species! This, nor gems, nor stores of gold, 

Nor purple state, nor culture can bestow; 

But God alone, when first his active hand 
Imprints the sacred bias of the soul.. 

Ladies that succeed in propagating ornamental 
flowers, find a vast fund of amusement; a pleasing 
recreation that meliorates the mind, endows them 
with more sociability, and adds years to their exist- 
ance; the inind expands, diffusing more knowledge, 
while searching and seeking the same from others. 

Flora has been liberal, for even in the wilds of the 
prairies, as well os in the professional garden, the eye 
is enchanted with nature's liberality, that astonish 
the florist, with all the varid hues to captivate the 
human mind. Then the fragrance emanating from 
them, will sufficiently compensate for all tho trouMe 
bestowed on their culture. 

How sweet to muse upon the skill displayed, 

Infinite skill In all that He has made; 

To trace in nature's most minute design, 

The signature and stamp of Power Phrlne. 

We give this article at we receive it, without any 
correction. It is scarcely necessary to point out the 
faults. One remark of Viola's, however, is amusing. 
She says that females are more blessed in the art of 
cultivating flowers than the other sex. Perhaps so; 
but, Viola, all the professsionol gardeners we ever 
knew were males. Philadelphia, New York and Bos¬ 
ton abound with them, and their taste, skill and suc¬ 
cess are beyond all dispute. Moreover, the lint 
gardener, dear Viola, old Adam, bless his wig and 
whiskers, was a man l 

▲BOUT 8PIRIT8. 

The body and spirit we used to think inseparable, 
except at doAth; and when the latter leaves the 
former, death must ensue, perforce; because the 
body is nothing but a clod without tho sonl. But 
here is the New York Spirit of tho Timet, whiob 
comes to ns just the same as ever, looking as much 
like “the Original Jacob” as one pea is like 
another, while the Spirit proper has set np for itself 
in a new establishment, separate from its old body. 
Yes, here they both come to our office, week after 
week, the body and spirit contending each that it is 
the essentiality. The new spirit is not ardent—only 
malt, and yclept “ Porter.” He was so thoroughly 
identified with the original Times as to have earned 
a name and fame all over the country. The “tall 
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Son of York” vu the representative man of a 
certain class of our current literature. And now, 
after a twenty-fire years' cruise together, the body 
and spirit hare dissolved partnership. The malt 
liquor spirit has set up for itself, and now we hare a f 
■porting paper called “Porter’s Spirit—of the 
Times,” the two first words being the main head, 
and the three last a sort of sub-title. The old con¬ 
cern, we presume, now must become a sort of ardent 
spirit, for it goes on joking and racing the same as 
ever. Porter wants us to believe bim a spiritual 
medium, for he says, in a letter to us, “I already 
hare assurances that it will be contributed to by 
that brilliant circle of correspondents and writers 
who hare so long given to the Spirit its distin¬ 
guished position among the literary journals of the 
United States.” It is not everybody who can be a 
medium—so Porter would say. These spirits come 
obedient to his will. Happy Porter! who can not 
only call spirits from the vasty deep, but have them 
come obedient to his call. 

The following letter from a valued female corres¬ 
pondent has proved so refreshing to us that we feel 
tempted to give it to our readers: 

» Boston, July 28, 1856. 

Dear Magazine: 

Should any benevolent potentate say unto me: 
“Ask what thou wilt,” I should answer, in haste, 
“ Givo me Graham for July—and August, too, for 
that matter.” In vain have I besieged the post-office 
for these numbers; though, concerning the latter, I 
have still a glimmering hope. Now, my valued friend, 
I do not believe the failure of your accustomed visit 
intentional. I was always a fortunate person; what¬ 
ever of duskiness there was in my destiny originally, 
the sun of prosperity has blanched away—so that I 
now reckon myself a life-member of the society of 
happy women. Is it, then, probable, that I am over¬ 
taken by the calamity to which allusion is made? 
Nowise. I shall yet see your face and rcjoioe. 

Strictly to speak, I have seen, for about a minute's 
■pace, the August issue. Found therein a delightful 
story—“ The Omen”—published, with several other 
interesting tales, suitably illustrated. 

What a fine thing it must be to have the admira¬ 
tion of everybody, as you, Maggie, have! Did I 
love you less, I might envy you. I acknowledge 
having, past and present, a special ambition associa¬ 
ted with your honored and delightful pages; I would 
rather assist in your regular making up, than be 
maid of honor to any queen extant 

And so I am, respectfully your own, 

L. S. G. 

The following lotter will explain itself. As to the 
difference between our correspondent and the editor 
of the Advertiser, we shall not undertake the un¬ 
pleasant task of intervention: 

Alligator, Florida, Feb. 21, 1856. 

Mr Dear Graham: —You see that I have taken 
the liberty of addressing you as an old friend, and 
though not as yet far advanced in years, I am old 
enough to appreciate your excellent Magazine, and to 
give my mite of admiration to your extensive list of 


elegant contributors. I have written some verses 
complimentary of one of them whose “nom deplume” 
is “ Rosa.” Of her real name I am entirely ignorant, 
and probably shall remain so, as I have no means of 
finding it out, though I confess it would afford me 
great pleasure to do so. If you find those verses 
worthy of publication, they are at your disposal. 

They are my first effort at poetry, and I am not 
vain enough, (or as wo say at the South, got the 
“ big head,”) to suppose that they have any great 
merit, and it will depend upon your judgment whether 
I make another attempt I gave them to the Editor 
of the Advertiser, and he published them in such a 
form that I scarcely recognized them. He appears 
to be something of a poet himself, and by dint of 
putting in some lines of bis own and leaving out 
some of mine, and changing the form of its verses, 
it is such botch-work that I am not disposed to 
father the bantling rigged out in borrowed plumes; 
though, perhaps, it may be an improvement. If he 
had declined publishing at all, I would have been 
entirely satisfied; as it is, I feel disposed to “appeal 
to Caesar,” and to Caesar it shall go. Your subscri¬ 
ber and admirer. Wm. A. Bandt. 

The lines addressed to our fair correspondent, we 
give here just as we receive them:— 

TO ROSA. 

[Written on seeing her picture In Graham** Magazine, and 
reading some of her verses, complaining of coldness from one 
she loved.] 

Lovely maid! and b there one, 

Wanned by the rays of yonder son, 

8o dead to all that’s fair and bright, 

Whose image fills me with delight, 

Cau gaze upon thy matchless charms, 

And feeling naught of love’s alarms. 

Can lightly pass thee coldly by, 

And with averted, distant eye. 

Leave thee alone, to pine and sigh? 

The days of Cable, snog of yore 
By bards renowned In classic lore, 

Have surely to the earth returned, 

When Adon scorned and Venus burned. 

For nothing less than Adon’s fire 
Could wake thy heart to love’s desire; 

And he would scarcely view askance, 

The lustre of thy witching glance, 

And scape scot free from Cupid’s lance. 

Oh I silly wight! to kiss a rose-bud. 

When by hb side there was rich young blood. 

And flesh as fair as ere was seen 
Upon the form of beauty's Queen I 
And charms of mind that wonld engage 
The Bards of this, or any age; 

Despise them all, and choose a rose, 

With heart as cold as polar snows, 

Or Ioeberg, all from top to toes. 

I, too, once had the rare, good luck 
To see the girls of old Kentuck, 

And of their charms I must confess. 

As who can see, and yet do less. 

AlasI my fete for being smitten 
By one, I chanced to get the mitten. 

Oh 1 she was felr, you may suppose— 

Brighter fer than any rose, 

And caused my heart frill many woes. 

A thoughtless wish, if I am right, 

That would exchange those ringlets bright, 

That feizy form and eye* of light. 
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To bloom in Flora’* bower*; 

Know that the wretch who eonld resign 
The daraling virtue*, only thine, 

And basely love thee, I opine. 

Would scorn both Flora and her flower*, 

Blind to charms, both mortal and divine. 

The moon lias known full many a change 
Since from yonr side hs choose to range; 

And I oonfess it very strange, 

That yon do not the same. 

Faithfulness, I much admire, 

When mutual lore two hearts Inspire, 

TO keep aglow the ardent fire— 

But neglect will quench the flame, 

And cause love’s embers to expire. 

We are well aware that young ladies have no great 
fancy for second-hand love. They demand, impera¬ 
tively, the fresh young tributes of the heart, before 
they have been offered at any other shrine. Bo, 
whether pretty Rosa will want to talk to an aspirant 
who confesses that he has had “ the mitten” from a 
girl in “old Kentuok,” we are unable to guess. 
However, here is a chance for her, and if she wants 
a home in the Everglades, where she may hold com¬ 
munion with the ghosts of Osoeola and Ponce de 
Leon, and be inspired by the romance of frontier 
life, why now is the accepted time. 

H. A. W., of Alton, HU, writes to us that he has 
been a subscriber to our Magazine since the year 
1834. Think of that! And after all his experience 
of us, he says that we seem to him like an old and 
valued friend. Furthermore, he has token the trouble 
to exhibit copies of the Magazine everywhere in his 
business travels, and says that it is always admired, 
especially by the ladies. Many of our newspaper 
exchanges say that Graham's is by all odds the best 
Magazine that a gentleman can read. Now, if we 
have the favor of both ladies and gentlemen, who 
shall compete with us ? Our Alton friend endoses 
us the following lines, whioh he says were written 
by a friend of his. 

LINES TO K. B. 

Alton Rose, I dearly prize thee, 

More than gold or diamonds bright; 

Treasures of earth will not suffice me, 

Thou alone, art my delight 
Tell me, pale and pensive beauty, 

Shall I see your free no more, 

And will it be another’s duty 
To wed the lady I adore t 
With such as thee, angelle maiden, 

Earth would be a paradise; 

Blissful hopes, with joy be laden, 

Joy with thee above all prioe. 

I can hide thee, worshlp’d idol, 

Deep within my burning breast; 

No other hope or future bridal 
Gan force thine Image from its rest. 

The concluding line of the first verse reminds us 
of the old song— 

“It’s my delight of a shiny night” 

The lines by P. H. 0., headed “ Theos," are no¬ 
vel and striking. We shall publish them soon. 
They contain the essence of true poetry—-inspired 
thought clothed in eloquent language. 

B. S. Egliseaus’ Poem “ Alone, yet not alone,” 


is well oonoeived and expressed—a perfect oasis 
in our desert of nothingness. We have filed it for 
insertion. 

A dear little gidey, no doubt about as big as one 
we have at home, writes us the following letter and 
verses. Jnst think of the “ deep olonds that have 
long darkened the firmament” of a child honored 
with the favor of such friends as the illustrious 
Headley, and caressed by fond parents! This is a 
fast age, reader. 

Deposit, Midhtght, 1856. 

Hohorable Sib :—Will you deign to notio the 
feeble efforts of a child, will you read these lines, 
and if the following yon deem worthy of the most 
obscure corner of an American M agaz in e, or any 
printed page, it would be gratifying to know. A 
word of encouragement from yon, would he like a 
ray of sunshine piercing the dark clouds that have 
long darkened the firmament be so kind as to 
wright; the few moments spent in writing, will not 
be lost deepest gloom, or brightest sunshine hangs 
on your reply. Tour humble servant, 

Emma J. A 

NAPOLEON BROUGHT FROM ST. HELENA 

BT IKMA J. ALBIKLT. 

Old ocean roled her ample tide, * 

And bore the vessel near foe side; 

Of bis onoe glorious homo. 

And, as it wafted near foe shore. 

And bore him to foe land onoe more, 

That onoe was all his own. 

The tolling bells announced him near, 

The roll of drums once more I hear, 

In sad and muffled sound. 

Again! I hear the esnnon roar, 

As when It swept in day* of yore, 

The bloody battle ground. 

This olden noises, deem to call 
The Hero from that silent paQ, 

But they all call in vain. 

His army he*al no more behold, 

Nomore, he’al hear their shouting roll, 

In founder o'er the plains, 

But, in hie country let him rest; 

Remembering foie was his requsst, 

Before the Hero died; 

On that lone and barren Isle, 

Where joyous nature never smiled. 

But wild winds howled and cryed. 

In his country let him sleep: 

Where his dome this watch may keep, 

Around his silent tomb! 

Undesturbed, their, let him rest, 

Reposing on a Nation's breast, 

At his onoe glorious home. 

The New Bedford Mercury, In noticing “ Gra¬ 
ham’s Magazine,” pays it the following compliment: 
“ We should not know where to begin an enumera¬ 
tion of the various and varied attractions of pen, 
pencil, sonnet, critique, with which Graham sustains 
his reputation of pleasant companionship for the 
lighter and the more serious hours of leisure. We 
note some half dozen articles of a solid character, in 
which much valuable knowledge is imparted, and a 
host of practicable directions, pertaining chiefly to 
foe ladies’ department Indeed, Graham keeps, as 
he took, the first rank in this department of periodi¬ 
cal literature. 
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Lord Oockbnrn, in his lately published memorials, 
gives an interesting account of the famines in the 
last oentury s u In the years 1795 and 1796, there 
was a greater dearth than has ever sinoe visited the 
British Islands. On the 4th of March, 1795, about 
eleven thousand persons, being probably about an 
eighth of the population, were fed by oharity in Ed¬ 
inburgh. I have never forgotten the famine, per¬ 
haps, it was because it was the first I had seen. A 
public proclamation specified the exact quantity of 
bread which each family ought to consume, being a 
loaf, if I recollect rightly, for each individual weekly 
—an odd proceeding; but it gave a measure and a 
ground for economy which were usefal. Then was 
the triumph, and the first introduction, of publio 
kitchens, Count Rumfords, and cooking committees. 
Chemistry strained itself to extract nutriment from 
everything. One ingenious sacrifice in wealthy 
houses was to produce an appearance of wheat at ta¬ 
ble without the reality. So dishes were invented 
which in shape and color resembled the forbidden 
articles, and the knife often struck on what seemed 
good pie-crust, but was only clay. Jacobins had a 
great advantage in having their heads set up already 
on an economical system. Some paltry Tories took 
this opportunity of saving the powder-tax; only 
cautiously announcing that this was done on no revo¬ 
lutionary principle, but solely in order that the sto¬ 
mach might get what would be wasted on the hair. 
This assimilation to disloyalty, however, was thought 
dangerous; and therefore the correct course was still 
to whiten the head, but to make the powder of chalk, 
or any other substance not usually eaten. The state 
of people’s knowledge of political economy at this 
period may be judged of from the fact, that punish¬ 
ing what were held to be the crimes of Forestalling 
and Regrating was deemed one of the cures of this 
long-continued dearth; and this with the entire ap¬ 
probation of the public. TJie same idea prevailed in 
England. The extent, indeed, to which the freedom 
of trade was interfered with, by even petty authority, 
is scarcely credible now. Whenever prices rose higher 
than purchasers liked, there was a ery of legal in¬ 
terference ; and this cry was very often successful. 
The price of bread was directly and habitually regu¬ 
lated within burgh, and indirectly beyond it, by the 
magistrates, who for many years after this issued 
periodical proclamations “setting the assise of 
bread.’' The charge for post-horses was regulated 
in the same way. All this, I believe, was agreeable 
to law—for the Court of Session sustained, and 
sometimes even acted directly as a regulator of prices. 

AMER1CAX8 ABROAD. 

Thbbc are certain rumors current respecting some 
of oar countrymen in Europe, which, if true, call 
for indignant rebuke; and if, as rumor further as¬ 
serts, the offenders are sub-official, they should cease 
to wear the nominal honor. The charge is, that five 


Americans, at a recent court ball, not content with 
miscellaneous and general misbehavior, forced their 
way in a state of intoxication to the Emperor's table, 
at supper. Suoh was their disgraceful rudeness, that 
the fact that two of the party had diplomatic pro¬ 
tection, alone prevented their summary ejection from 
the palace. It was supposed that they might be im¬ 
postors, and they were accordingly watched by mem¬ 
bers of the detective police, till the lodgings to which 
they repaired after the ball showed that they were 
not impostors, except in the pretence that they were 
gentlemen. The same writer charges that some of 
the Americans in Paris frequently disgrace them¬ 
selves, though not always to the outrageous extent 
that occurred in this instance. We cannot donbt that 
the American Legation has ere this taken measures 
to purge itself from fa tore contempt from such 
causes; and except that this misconduct of our coun¬ 
trymen is already widely bruited, we might not here 
refer to it. Not only the Legation, but all respect¬ 
able Americans abroad have a duty in the premises. 
And that is to refuse their social countenance to 
every man, however connected, who makes hit 
friends blush for him. Unless this rule be strictly 
enforced, there is not any mode of restraining brain¬ 
less disorderlies, who know no better method of ex¬ 
hibiting the length of their purses, than by the 
height of their impertinence and the depth of their 
vulgarity. And even if the exclusion of offenders 
fkils to restrain them, it will at least vindicate the 
character of those who decline to acknowledge them 
as companions. 

ROYAL ARTJSEUKXT. 

It may amuse some of our fair readers to know 
something of the nature of those amusements which 
served to wile away the time of the celebrated wife 
of the Emperor Napoleon, while sojourning at Plom~ 
bieres. One was the placing a jewel of value under 
a cap of porcelain, whioh was inverted on a saucer. 
Each lady was to take it in her hand and throw it 
to the gentleman the farthest from her, and if he 
caught it without the cup separating from the sancer 
and the jewel escaping, the prize belonged to her. 
The gallantry of the proceeding is that the lady is 
never at fault, though she lose the jewelled guerdon; 
it is the gentleman who fails to catch the flying por¬ 
celain, under the prescribed conditions, who has 
robbed her of her reward, and not her own mal- 
adroitnesa. Simple as this little tour do forco seems, 
it serves to create an immense deal of fun. Some¬ 
times so nnskilfully would it be despatched towards 
the intended cavalier, that it divided as it were spon¬ 
taneously, into three parts, and the cup, the saucer 
and the jewel, were all in the air at onoe, to the in¬ 
finite dismay of the gentleman on whom the destiny 
of the lady depended; sometimes the lady performed 
her part to the life, but the trembling fingers of the 
cavalier spoilt all, and sometimes the grasp he gave 
them was so forcible and stringent that the fragile 
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porcelain gave way under the embrace, when other 
vessels were called for and the game was alive again. 
The emperor took his full share in the pastime/ and 
inourred also his full share of reproaches if he failed 
to execute his expected devour; but bis Majesty plays 
his part remarkably well on such occasions, and sel¬ 
dom failed in responding if the lady east her missile 
with anything like exactitude. 

Another pastime was the familiar one of passing 
the kerchief, and the Emperor and his lords and 
princesses played it with as much gusto as though 
they were really not “ children of a larger growth.” 

Young America has generally been supposed, 
heretofore, to be about the fastest specimen of a young 
gentleman of ten years of age, yet invented. But if 
a correspondent writing from Jerusalem, is to be be¬ 
lieved, he will have to succumb to the Jews. 

“ On making a call the other day, at the house of 
an American missionary in Jerusalem, I saw a little 
boy in the Turkish oostume, sitting on a sofa. My 
first thought was, ‘What an enormous turban the 
boy baa on,’ and my second, ‘ How very small he 
is!’ Judge of my surprise when I found he was a 
husband, being little more than ten years old, and 
his wife not nine! Truly, this is beginning life 
young. And this reminds me that a friend of ours 
saw an Armenian lady in Alexandria, who, although 
but twenty-six years of age, was a grandmother!” 
This goes quite beyond the early marriages in the 
United States. 

AN AWKWARD MISTAKE. 

“ As I was going,” said an Irishman, “ ovor the 
bridge the other day, I met Pat. Ho wingssays 
I, “How are you?” “Pretty well, I thank you, 
Dolley,” says he; says I, “ That's not my name.” 
“Faith, no more is mine Hewings,” says he. “So 
we looked at each other, and faith it turned out to 
be neither of us!” 

A GOOD WIVE. 

In the eighty-fourth year of his age, Dr. Colvin 
Chapin wrote of his wife : “ My domestic enjoyments 
have been, perhaps, as near perfection as the human 
condition permits. She made my home the pleasantest 
spot to me on earth. And now that she is gone, my 
worldly loss is perfect.” How many a poor fellow 
would be saved from suicide, from the penitentiary 
and the gallows, every year, bad be been blessed with 
such a wife. “ She made home the pleasantest spot 
to me on earth.” What a grand tribute to that 
woman's love and piety, and common sense. Rather 
different was the testimony of an old man some three 
years ago, just before he was hung, “ I didn’t intend 
to kill my wife, but she was a very aggravating 
woman.” Let each wife inquire, “Which am I?” 

GOOD BOOKS. 

What a treasure are they to this world of ours! 
And what a source of all goodness, honor and 
nobleness! The neighborhood that has a little 
library of them, has a living power in its heart 
to draw around it the affection of its sons and 
daughters, and drawing them to it, how loftily and 
how rapidly oan it instruct them in all duty *nd 


obedience! In no way can a State do more for its 
children with such a trifling expense, than by pro¬ 
viding and procuring for its citizens the sweet and 
refining pastimes which good books afford to all wbe 
can read. The vice and idleness of a single year, 
caused by the want of something useful to read, will 
cost such a community far more than ten times the 
worth or expense of books sufficient to supply the 
whole people with reading for five years to come. 
Subscribe for Graham's Magazine. 

NOVELS. 

A well-written tale of fiction is not unacceptable j 
nay, it is a solace, a positive enjoyment to almost 
all classes of society. The age has been educated 
by novels, as well as by histories and other miscel¬ 
laneous reading. By inculcating lessons of virtue, 
and exhibiting examples of courage and enterprise, 
they have been moral instructors, and have not only 
awakened a love of virtue, but led the way to it 
with a gentle and charming earnestness, and taught 
men to practise it. A great novel is a great epic, a 
narrative of thrilling events, awakening deep and 
powerful emotions, a description of living men and 
women, dwelling in some place that we know, illus¬ 
trating the character, opinions, and manners, of an 
age that is familiar to us, placed often in circum¬ 
stances of embarrassment and trial with which we 
sympathize, courageous in the midst of danger, 
unassailable by temptations, urged on by the 
strongest motives to attain some end, and that a 
high one; tasking the best powers of the intellect 
and of the heart to the utmost to attain the goal, 
and, at last, reaching it amidst the acclamations aid 
the tears of the attentive and interested spectators; 
for a good novel is a good drama, not, indeed, acted 
on the stage, but read to a select company, and 
belonging to the olass of private theatricals. 

When wo speak of novels in a commendable 
strain, we do not allude to that olass of compositions 
which often passes under the name, which skim the 
surface and gather up the scum of life, which aim 
to excite without interesting, which inflame the 
passions, and by their streams of pollution contami¬ 
nate the healthy currents of life; but we speak of 
those great works of art, those monuments of a rich 
and creative genius, true to nature and ennobling to 
humanity, which have revived the love of the chiv¬ 
alrous, the beautiful, and the classical, in the minds 
of the rising and the risen generation; works which 
the scholar, the philosopher, and the Christian, may 
read with approbation and approval; works which 
kindle the enthusiasm of the bopefbl, and confirm 
the faith of the wavering, without awakening terror 
or shame—without soiling purity, or shocking the 
moral sense of the age. We speak of snob works as 
have proceeded from the great masters of the art of 
heroio composition in modern times—such as have 
assuaged calamity, enlivened solitary hours, and 
have thrown around social life an exquisite graoe, 
and eminently contributed to the cause of civilisa¬ 
tion, morality, and refinement. 

Carlyle is about to write a life of Washington. 
He could net select a nobler subject. ^ 
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HBCBSSITY OF LIGHT FOB PLAHTS. 

Plants grown in the open air, and with such free 
exposure to the light as their habits require, not only 
derelope all their parts in their natural form, but the 
leaves, towers, and fruits have their natural colors, 
odors, and flavors. * Plants excluded from the light 
are not thus characterised; that is, the leaves are not 
of a natural or healthy green—and if they flower and 
fruit, which is rarely the case, the flowers are pale 
and scentless, and the fruit is ineipid. This has been 
proved by many experiments. For example, a ger¬ 
anium, placed in a dark room, becomes first pale, 
then spotted, and ultimately white; but if brought 
to the light, it again acquires the freshness and pu¬ 
rity of its former color. 

CULTTVATTOH OF PHLOXES. 

Phloxes stand at the head of all herbaceous peren¬ 
nials, andtheincrease of new varieties has added large¬ 
ly to their value, by great improvements in habits of 
growth, sise, and form of flowers, and brilliancy and 
variety of colors. They are perfectly hardy, and 
flourish in any soil, and are naturally separated into 
two groups. The Deounata varieties have strong, 
erect flower-stems, and attain, generally, the height 
of three or four feet The Suppruticosa varieties 
have slender stems, and smooth glossy leaves, and 
do not generally attain over two feet in height. In 
making a bed or group of the two varieties, the De- 
cunata sort should be placed in the middle or back 
ground. 

DIPFERRHT FLO WEBS IB KAB8B8. 

The Chinese frequently blend several roots to¬ 
gether, whose leaves and flowers unite and compose 
one rich harmonious mass—such as the white and 
purple candy tupt, larkspurs, and mallows of different 
oolors, double poppies, lupines, primroses, pinks and 
carnations, with many more of which the forms and 
colors accord with each other; and the same method 
they resort to with flowering shrubs of various de¬ 
scriptions, biending white, red and variegated roses 
together, purple and white lilacs, yellow and white 
jasmines, altheas of various sorts, and as many other 
varieties as they can with propriety unite; and se¬ 
cure the desired effect of harmony and beauty. By 
these mixtures, they increase considerably the va¬ 
riety and attractiveness of their floral compartments. 
In their large plantations, the flowers generally grow 
in the natural ground; but in flower gardens, they 
are in pots buried in the ground, which, as fhst as 
the hloom goes off are removed,and others substituted. 

DAHLIA, CRYSTAL PALACE SCARLET. 

The qualities of this new bedding Dahlia are such 
that henceforth no garden with but half a dosen 
flower-beds will be complete without it. It fills up 
that void so long felt by many, having a bed com¬ 
posed of large bold flowers, brilliant in color, pro¬ 
fuse bloomers, and of dwarf habit This Dahlia 
possesses all the above requisites. In color it is 
equal to the most glowing scarlet geranium; the 
flowers are of a medium sise, very double, and fell 


to the centre, of very oompact habit, its growth av¬ 
eraging one" foot and a-half, and having fine dark 
leavesi, which contrast admirably with the brilliant 
color of the flower; it commences blooming early in 
July, throwing op great quantities of flowers to¬ 
gether, and remains one perfect sheet of bloom, until 
cot off by the antamn frosts. As a bedding plenty 
it will stand pre-eminent, and will be found unequai- 
ed for the decoration of the flower-garden during the 
autumnal months. 

HBW AKD 8PLBBDID FLOWER. 

The Sorticulturitt recently gave an account of a 
plant, said to be a nameless and undescribed variety 
of the rhododendron, the flower of which is second 
only in magnifloenoe to the magnolia grandiflora. It 
grows to the height of four or five foot, and is easily 
transplanted and cultivated. It is stated that n» 
American flower exoeeds this in beauty. Its color in 
a bright crimson, approaching scarlet, and the pant* 
dee are eomposed of twenty or thirty flowers, form, 
ing a oonieaft mass nearly of the sise ef a man's head. 
The leaves are evergreen, of a deep color. 

THE BE8UBBECTIOH FLOWER. 

This is one of the most peculiar productions in the 
floral creation, and is of rare cultivation. Those 
who have watohod and investigated the phenomena 
attending it, say that upon being immersed a moment 
or two in a glass of water, ahd set upright in the 
neck of a small vial, in a few moments the upper pe¬ 
tals begin to burst open gradually, and continue thus 
to expand, until, throwing themselves back in equi¬ 
distant order, there is presented a beautifully radia¬ 
ted starry flower, somewhat resembling both the 
passion flower and the sun flower^ and yet more 
splendid than either of those. The unfolding move¬ 
ment still continues, until the petals bend backward 
over what may he termed the base of the flower, pre¬ 
senting in bold relief, in its centre, a rosette of the 
most exquisite form and ornamentation. After re¬ 
maining open an hour or more, the moisture gradu¬ 
ally dissipates itself, and the fibres of the flower con¬ 
tract as gradually as it expanded, and it resumes its 
original appearance, ready to be unfolded again by 
the same simple process. The culture of this beauti¬ 
ful flower ought to be more widely extended. 

PLABTS FOE THE RICH AHD THE POOR. 

A recent writer well observes, that there is nothing 
too common, or betokening stinginess or poverty, in 
having the eldest or simplest plant well grown and 
bloomed in a pot—everybody loves to see them. 
“Look," bo says, “at the hanging plants in the 
Crystal Palace, and say if yon ever saw so many of 
the commonest plants pat together before. Not one 
of them bat the poorest man in the next village 
might have in his window; and yet everybody ad- . 
mires them. It is only that fashion requires the rich 
to have more oostly plants; and it is foolish to hanker 
after guinea plants, which are not a bit better for 
being dearer. 
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cuBiosrriss or uaa bulb. 

What is in common language termed a bulbous 
root, is by Linnaeus termed the hybernical, or winter 
lodge of a young plant. The bulbs in every respect 
resemble buds, exoept in being re-produced under 
ground, and indude the leaves and dower in xniniar 
tare which are to be expanded in the spring. By 
cautiously cutting through the coneeotrio ooats of a 
tulip root longitudinally from the top to the hase^ 
and taking them off successively, the whole dower 
of the next summit's tulip is beautifully seen by the 
naked eye, with its petals, pistils, and stamens. The 
lower exists in other bulbs in the same manner} 
but the individual flower of others being leas, they 
are not so easily detected, or so conspicuous to the 
naked eye. 

FLOWER-CULTURE Dl TUX PAULO*. 

Many have undertaken to cultivate parlor plants, 
but have not snecoeded, owing to a wrong selection 
of plants. A weak, siokly plant, is often chosen be¬ 
cause it is in bloom, bat which, after removal from 
the green-house, soon languishes, and perhaps be¬ 
comes n prey to inseots. It is for better to select 
good, strong, healthy growing specimens, even though 
they have not so much as a flower-bad in sight, and 
wait a little longer for a perfect bloom, and a hardy, 
fine growing plant. 

FOLIAGE AT DIFFERENT 8EA30NS. 

Herbaceous plants are chiefly interesting for their 
flowers and the form of their foliage, in which there 
is generally but little change of color. But, to these 
two sources of interest, trees and shrubs add tho 
opening buds in spring; the colors of tbe unexpanded 
foliage immediately after it has burst from the bud— 
the fine green, tinged with some other color, which 
the'first loaves assume when thoy are fully expanded, 
and which continues, more or less, till the middle of 
Juno—the iu tensely deep green of summer, which 
continues till the end of July—the first changes of 
autumn to red or yellow, which commence in Au¬ 
gust, and the dying off of all tho different shades of 
red, crimson, yellow, orange, brown and purple, till 
Christmas. 

DAHLIAS IN THE PALL. 

In the fall, after the foliago has been killed by 
the frost, eat off the stem and toko up the tubers on 
a pleasant day; let them remain in th9 sun till near 
night, and then remove them to the cellar. Much 
difficulty has been experienced by amateurs in pre¬ 
serving the roots, but if tbe cellar be free from 
frost, and not too moist, they will keep well on 
shelves, or they may he placed In dry sand in boxes. 
It is not thought to be safe to pack them in barrels, 
as they are very apt to decay; they usually keep 
much better under the shelves in a greenhouse. 
This flower must always retain a large share of 
popularity, and as the taste of cultivators becomes 
refined, tbe monstrosities produoed mnst give w*y 
for medium or small sisod perfect flowers. 

ruOHSIUS, PBTUNIUS, ETC, 

Among the choioest of garden flower plants is the 
beautiful tribe of fuehsius, blooming from May to 
November, either in the pot or out of doors. They 
should be watered freely when growing, and syringed 
twice a day during summer, and, by putting in cut¬ 


tings 1* tie autumn, they can be made to flower all 
winter. The sorts known as Carolinna, Ivory, Gem, 
Aoantha, Hero, Napoleon, Flavesoena, Magnificent, 
and Beanty of Salisbury, can be grown so as to re¬ 
semble the weeping willow. The petunia, also, is a 
fine bedding plant, producing a perfect mass of flow¬ 
ers all the season. During the warm term—until 
frosts^nothing produoea such a fine show of brilliant 
flowers as the salvias. The heliotrope also forms 
one of the greatest and most lovely of floral attrac¬ 
tions. Nothing con exceed the sweetness of its fra¬ 
grance. 

THE STAR OF BETHLEHXH. 

There are a large variety of these flowers, some of 
which are from three to four inches in diameter, and 
shaped similar to a pear; others are much like hya¬ 
cinth bnlbs. Among those cultivated by gardeners 
are the l&cteum, and the aureum. The former pro¬ 
duces fine white flowers, with a spike about a foot 
in length — and the latter produces flowers of a 
golden color. These bnlbs are generally cultivated 
in the green-house, and require a compost consisting 
of about ono-half fresh loam, one-third leaf-monld, 
and the remainder sand, in which they may be 
planted in September. When cultivated in the gar¬ 
den, the best method is to plant them four or five 
inches deep, in a warm and genial location. 

ROSE CULTURE. 

Four things are absolutely essential In high rose 
culture—a rich and deep soil, judicious pruning, 
freedom from insects, and watering when requisite. 
If any of these be wrong, the success will be in pro¬ 
portion incomplete. Soil is the first consideration; 
what is termed a sound loam, they all delight in; 
the soil should bo adapted rather to the stock than 
the seion, or kind worked on it The common or 
| dog rose stock, thrives best on strong loamy soil; in 
half shaded situations; near water, without manure; 
cultivated roses require the latter, because they have 
more hard work to do; their amount of blossom, 
If weight alone be allowed, exceed that of the dog 
rose—added to which they have less foliage. 

Roses on their own roots, require that the soil be 
modified according to kind; we should not use so 
adhesive a soil to a Toa or Bourbon rose as to ord¬ 
inary kinds; organic matter is here required. Depth 
of soil is of great importance to all kinds; it is the 
deeper species of fibres, situated in a proper medium, 
that sustains a good suooession of flowers, in defiance 
of heat and drought. 

A judicious pinning reduces the rampant growth 
and increases the energies of those which are of a 
more delicate constitution—relieves from superfluous 
shoots and useless wood, and redaces the whole out¬ 
line to a compact or consistent form. Insect rava¬ 
ges must be guarded against—tobacco water or fumes 
will do this; bathing them twioe a day with water 
firom a barrow engine is only objectionable from the 
time required. If you have not provided deep cul¬ 
ture, watering, in dry times, will be requisite; but 
this should be done thoroughly rather than fre¬ 
quently, stir without injuring the roots. Liquid 
manure—say two ounces of guano to a gallon of 
water—should be given once a week. With this 
treatment every one may have fine roses. 
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DESCRIPTION OP THE FASHION PLATE. 

Figure first is ft home costume of lilac cash¬ 
mere. The hem of the skirt is trimmed with four 
rows of narrow velvet ribbon put on in points. The 
point ornamented with trimming en tablier, consist¬ 
ing of Swiss needlework inserting and flouncing,. 
End rows of narrow velvet ribbon. The corsage is 
high, with a basquine which reaches only half round. 
This is finished with the velvet trimming and needle¬ 
work flouncing, which last Is continued up the front 
of the corsage to the throat. The upper part of the 
corsage has a similar trimming so placed as to form 
a cape. The sleeves consist of a plain piece, a puff 
reaching below the elbow, and a cuff finished with 
the same rich needlework as that on the skirt and 
corsage. A collar to correspond, with bows of rib¬ 
bon with flowing ends, complete the costume. 

Figure second is a carriage or promenade dress, 
composed of alternate stripes of brown satin, and green 
and black silk in small checks. The corsage (scarcely 
seen in our engraving,) is made low and plain, with 
which a lace or needlework cape is to be worn. The 
black basque is finished at the bottom with a row of 
wido black lace, headed by two ruches of ribbon. 
Above this is a narrower row of lace falling from the 
waist. The front is covered by two rows of lace, 
which extend round the hock in the berthe form. A 
ruche of ribbon finishes the front and neck. The 
sleeves which are in the pagoda form, have three rows 
of lace, of graduated width, the widest being at the 
top, each headed by a ruehe, one of which also fin¬ 
ishes the sleeve at the bottom, showing to better 
effect the full lace underslceve below. 

general remarks. 

Our shop windows now present their most brilliant 
appearance, with the display of rich dress goods for 
autumn and winter wear. Now, too, is the season, of 
all others, when the ladies can indulge to the greatest 
extent, in rich and beautiful costumes on the prome¬ 
nade. Much of the time in winter and spring, the 
streets are sloppy and disagreeable, when rich silks, 
satins, brocades, and moire antique, are rather costly 
for sweeping purposes; when woolen fabrics are far 
more appropriate. Accordingly, we see such on array 
of bright colors, as vie with the brilliant foliage of 
the forest trees at this season Bonnets are more pro- 
frisely ornamented with flowers, fruit and ribbons, 
than they were in summer, and the effect being in- ! 
creased by the rich dark colors, are gayer than we 
ever remember to have seen them. 

Among the handsomest dress goods that we have 
seen, are the brocades that have appeared in a new 
form, being in small figures, and in brightest colors. 
The rich robed dresses recently imported for fall and 
winter wear, with the trimming most exquisitely 
woven In colors in the flounces, are also In extreme 
favor. These are, of course, expensive. Indeed, 
every season seems to increase the extravagance of 
dress, as well as everything else that constitute the 
mere luxuries of life. If such be the case here, what 


it is in Paris, the following extract from a Parisian 
letter will show: 

luxury continues to increase inordinately. In aU 
parts of Paris are opened, daily, new establishments 
for bronzes, for silks, for bangings and for the toi¬ 
lette, frirniture, jewelry, porcelain, etc. At all points, 
curiosity shops, the repositories of useless articles 
of fabulous prices multiply. Side by side with the 
sumptuous cafes f gorgeous in marbles, bronzes, gilt 
and gas, are the tapis ters’ windows, attracting the 
rich with fabrics so beautiful, that we are almost 
tempted to believe the fairies have directed the im¬ 
aginations, fingers and looms which produce these 
wonderful chefs cC oeuvre. The noble suite of apait- 
partments of the Tuilleries appears meequxne in com¬ 
parison with wonders which dazzle the eyes in a 
promenade on the Boulevards. A stroll through the 
Parisian shops, will reveal to strangers the bound¬ 
less extravagance which marks our epoch, better 
than the most detailed description of the fashions 
of the moment How far removed from us, not by 
time but by custom, is the heavy old fashioned ma¬ 
hogany furniture, which our mothers so carefhlly 
rubbed bright with flannel and wax! A paper of 
five-francs the roll was then a luxury, only in¬ 
dulged in by the opulent ; to day, when we deign 
to cover the walls of a chamber with paper it is only 
on the condition that so many dollars Is the price 
given for the rich material, glittering with bright 
colors, and silver and gold patterns. 

The stuffs for hanging^ coverings of furniture, 
the materials and designs, the brocades, the embroi¬ 
deries of gold and silver, are copied from the gor¬ 
geous sacerdotal vestments of the last century— 
silks, a hundred francs the yard, can alone satisfy 
the fastidious taste of the fair occupant of a Paris 
boudoir. No description can convey an idea of the 
magnificence of the furniture which fills a cabinet 
maker's emporium. Kosewood bedsteads, inlaid 
with gilt and bronze, and ornamented with Sevres 
cameos in erustations of enamel, and (whilst gazing 
on one of these sumptuous couches, a lady was heard 
to exclaim. " Et dire quo on peut mourir dome dee 
lite pareile )—wardrobes from which, by touching a 
a spring, appear mirrors, reflecting in a variety of 
positions the belle—who can thus behold the effects 
of her toilette from all points of view—etageres, 
chairs, tables, writing desks, etc., composed of a 
variety of precious wood. 

The magazine of Paris only follow the torrent. 
The architects and proprietors are the promotors of 
this wild extravagance, which will lead to domestic 
and public misfortune. New houses and apartmonts 
are so decorated with gilding and marble, that plain 
furniture would there appear misplaced, and out of 
keeping with the rich ornamentation. Unfortu¬ 
nately, this mania is not confined to the brilliant 
quarters of the metropolis. Visit the more populous 
parts of the city, the cafes, the baker*, and butchers’ 
establishments, and those of the working classes, 
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«ee the marble gilded counters, where the workman 
buys hie loaf of soar bread, and the sausage which 
compose hie dinner; and then we will not wonder 
that when he creeps into his neighboring garret, 
envy and all the bad passions which produce revolu¬ 
tion, should fill bis heart and imagination. And the 
monstrous extravaganoe lavished on the toilettes! 
Women of rank and position are seen at the races 
covered with laces to the value of 30 and 40,000 fg., 
whilst husbands and fathers are speculating at the 
Bourse, in order to enable them to meet the de¬ 
mands which the boundless expenditure of wives 
and daughters are daily making on their moderate 
fortunes. The style of dressing which distinguished 
the French women a few years back by its simplicity, 
good taste, and appropriateness, has passed away; 
rich silks, flounces, gay trimmings and laces, flaunt 
on the Boulovards at all hours, and at all seasons; 
toilettes appear in the churches, such as ought only 
to decorate the ball room; the breakfast robe is a 
mixture of embroidery and lace. Infants are 
loaded with laces and embroidery; little girls are 
but miniatures of their mammas/* 

Notwithstanding all this, it is always possible to 
preserve a just medium between boundless extrava¬ 
gance and niggardly expenditure. A lady, by ex¬ 
ercising good taste and proper economy in the selec¬ 
tion of her wardrobe, may make a very respectable, 
nay, very elegant appearance on one-fourth the sum 
that she might spend if done without calculation. 
As we have in a previous number remarked, very 
much depends upon the right making up of the ma¬ 
terial. Therefore, much care should be taken to se¬ 
lect a dress-maker and milliner of decided taste; or 
if (as we have known of some ladies who dressed 
very handsomely on small means,) you should pre¬ 
fer to perform for yourself those valuable offices, 
let no trouble be thought too much in properly 
adapting colors, materials, styles, etc., to height, 
complexion and figure. This, with the valuable aid 
given by fashion descriptions, so abundantly fur¬ 
nished, will enable any lady who wishes to dress ele¬ 
gantly, without extravagance, to do so, with the sa¬ 
tisfaction of knowing that she may thus savo a hus¬ 
band, father, or brother much useless anxiety and 
toil. 

We now proceed to one of the most important 
appendages to the toilette at the present time, namely, 

„ HOOPS. 

Those increase in favor evory day. They are not 
confined to the extreme fashionables—not even to 
the city—but they enter the village church, and 
make their way through the farm-house door. The 
plainest ladies, with but slight pretension to fashion, 
have given up their prejudices against them and 
adopted them. Thus they have obtained a complete 
triumph, notwithstanding the fair wearers occupy 
two, or even three times as much space as they did 
formerly. That only increases their importance in 
tho world. “ Thus,” says a writer, (after advocating 
the fashion on the score of utility, convenience and 
economy,) “the question at issue (if it be at issue) 
reduces itself to one merely of foot—whether hooped 
skirts do impart the proper contour to the female 
form. A lady passed my window the other day, 


upon whom I levelled the battery of curious and ob¬ 
servant eyes. In her notions on this sutyect, she 
was of the former school. Tall she was, and thin 
even unto lankness. As the day was exeessively 
warm, though discarding or eschewing hoops, rite 
had too much sense to make herself a martyr to 
beauty by bearing along the streets the heavy cross 
of half a dosen skirts, or of even one. Her dress, 
therefore, (of rich materials, I might add,) hung 
straight down to her feet, clinging closely about her 
form. 80 Giles Scroggins* ghost must have looked 
in its winding-sheet. And as luck would have it, 
that I might enjoy the opportunity of instituting a 
comparison, a young lady, admirably hooped in the 
present style, came by a moment after, so that both 
stars were in my field of vision at the some time. It 
is well written that one star differeth from another 
star in glory. The demonstration was complete. 
You might as well oompare a tallow-candle to the 
‘ Queen of Night,’ ‘ when she unveils her peerless 
face, and o’er the dark her silver mantle throws,’ ss 
to liken that collapsed maiden to her of the hoops. 
The one was like a schooner under bare poles—the 
other like a ship of war on the bosom of the deep, 
with all its snowy canvass spread, and its gallant 
pennons streaming in the wind. I voted unanimously 
for the hoop, as in all other instances, where they 
came into comparison ^nrith different modes of fitting 
out that fearful and wonderful creature, woman, to 
sail the streets or grace the drawing-room.” 

DRESSES. 

Among the carriage and promenade dresses lately 
made, and presenting the greatest novelty, is one 
oomposed of silk of a pale gray tint* This dress 
has two skirts, each trimmed with a gauffered frill. 
The corsage is open in front as for as the waist, and 
is ornamented with bretelles. The sleeves consist 
of one puff and two gauffered frills. A dress of 
green silk ehecquered with satin stripes, also in 
green, has no trimming on the skirt. The corsage, 
which is high and with a basque, is closed up to the 
throat by a row of buttons, and both the corsage 
and basque are trimmed with rows of narrow black 
fringe. The sleeves are formed of puffs and frills, 
the latter edged with fringe. 

Another, very pretty, is a brown poplin robe^ 
skirt plain and very full; corsage high to the throat, 
trimmed with bretelles of the same material, pointed 
at the edge. The basque also pointed round the 
edge. Sleeves a double puff, the lower part forming 
a double flounce, which is also pointed. Muslin 
undersleeves. Embroidered collar. 

Bonnet, composed of lace and velvet ribbon, 
trimmed with purple flowers. Ribbon, and bunches 
of purple grapes. 

A Paris correspondent says: “Alpacas arc much 
in favor for country excursions at this season. 
Every lady furnishes herself with one or mors 
dresses of this material—black for town, and grey 
for country or traveling. They are always worn 
with flounces. 

The following description forms a pretty costume 
for homo toilette. Taffeta silk, with purple and white 
stripes, of a moderate width; the skirt is plain, very 
full, and so long as almost to form a half train behind. 
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The small-rounded lappet forms a point behind. A 
berthe, forming a point before and round on the 
hack, Is put on the corsage. The berthe, lappets 
and sleeves, are trimmed with a ruohe of lilao ribbon. 
The sleeves are arranged In wide, hollow plaits, to 
the elbow; be t we e n the plaits a ribbon ruohe, then 
a small puff from whioh the sleeve spreads out like 
a fhn; the plaits and fan shaped ruffle are made in 
ene piece; the pufflng Is put on separately. Many 
silk dresses are made high-necked, with a waistband 
and without lappets. On the corsage lengthways are 
many rows of narrow velvets, forming the letter V; 
on the skirt, at the knees, there is a deep net-headed 
fringe, of the same color as the robe; each side of 
the skirt, as for as the fringe, is ornamented with 
narrow velvets, forming the letter A. The sleeves 
have two flounces, the upper part is slashed and the 
flounces are covered with Tom Thumb velvets in the 
same style as the corsage. Many corsages have a 
lappet, forming a hollow plait only behind ; it grad¬ 
ually diminishes less, and terminates under the 
arms; the front is in a point. 811k robes are now 
often made with a double skirt as a walking toilette, 
as well as for the evening. For dinners or toireee 
the skirts are both trimmed with a wide blaek lace, 
Surmounted by a jet passementerie. 

We see the mode of having silk dresses made with 
two corsages, to answer the double purpose of a 
morning or evenings or dinner dress, is very preva¬ 
lent. It had for tome time past been laid aside; 
but we find that ourfoir ladies have, generally speak¬ 
ing, provided themselves with robes of this descrip¬ 
tion. We shall die one that we believe was intended 
to answer a triple purpose. This robe is composed 
of rich brown, fawn colored silk glaoe Mane ; the 
skirt is trimmed with a single deep flounce, bordered 
by three bands of fawn-colored velvet, and sur¬ 
mounted by three others; high, close corsage, round¬ 
ed atthe bottom, and closed in front by foncy silk 
buttons; it is trimmed with a pelerine revert, formed 
of a flounce deep on the back and shoulders, nar¬ 
rowed to a point at the waist, and trimmed with 
three rows of narrow velvet. The sleeve is composed 
of throe puffs laee under-sleeves. The corsage for 
evening costume is very low, deeply pointed, and 
decorated with a berthe of point tfAUncon] very 
short sleeve, entirely covered with two flounces of 
the same laee. 

An embroidered muslin jacket seen with this dress 
may be occasionally worn with the skirt only, either 
in elegant morning dress, or demi toilette ; it is quite 
high behind, opening on a half-high gvimpe on the 
bosom; it is embroidered in featherstitch, and trim¬ 
med round the top by a deep fall of laee, forming a 
revere en eceur; a knot of colored taffetta ribbon 
eloees the corsage at some distanoe from the waist; 
• second is placed on the opening of the jacket at the 
bottom of the waist; a foil of lace borders the jacket; 
the sleeve is rather more than a half-length, and 
forms at the bottom a demi pagoda, trimmed with a 
double foil of laee, and ornamented with a knot of 
ribbon. 

1VSWCTS DUMBS. 

White dresses—for so long a period proscribed— 
itu at the present moment far the greatest request 


After many ftitile attempts to'revive this dress ite 
the fashionable world, our artists have at length 
succeeded in restoring it to favor. It is, however, 
no longer the simple white muslin dress of former 
days, that might be worn by every village bride, but 
is so elaborately ornamented with embroidery and 
laoe as to have become a toilette the most recherche 
and luxurious. Plain white muslin or organdi 
dreeseS are frequently trimmed on the sides of the 
skirt witk three rows of bouillonnes, placed perpen¬ 
dicularly, and separated by small bows of ribbons 
arranged en echelle. 

Bodies, covered with bouillonnes and bows, com¬ 
plete these elegant evening dresses, now so much 
worn. 

The fashion of lining the flounces of worked 
muslin dresses with colored tarktane or silk, is 
obtaining a eonsidurable share of fovor. A white 
muslin dress just completed for a lady of acknow¬ 
ledged taste, is trimmed with beautifully embroi¬ 
dered flounces, under eaoh of which there is a flounce 
of mallow-colored tarletane. The tarletane flounce 
is edged with a ruche of ribbon of the same color, 
and tiie muslin flounce deeeends just to the top of 
thisrnche. The corsage has a fichu of worked muslin 
proftisely ornamented with mallow-color ribbon. 

A very pretty dress, made for an evening party 
a few nights ago, was a robe of pink silk of a foil 
bright hoe. The skirt had four flounces of silk, 
above each of which there was a flounce of black 
laee. The silk flounces were simply hemmed at the 
edges; and the laoe flounces, which were scolloped, 
were about one-half the depth of the silk. The 
oorsage has a berthe formed of three folds of pink 
silk, and a foil of black laoe. The short sleeves 
eonsist of two puffs of silk separated by a fall of 
laoe. The head-dress is formed of black laee and 
roses, and boquets of roses at each side of the head. 

Another, a ball dress, was of white gauze, orna¬ 
mented with straw embroidery. The skirt has throe 
flounces, eaoh edged with a triple soollop of straw 
embroidery and headed by a wreath of wild roses. 
The corsage is very much pointed at the waist, and 
is ornamented with roses forming a stomacher in the 
Watteau style. The sleeves are trimmed with bo¬ 
quets of the same flowers. Braoelets of rook ooral, 
with tassels. Head-dress, a wreath of wild roses, 
and daises, with grass at each side. 

We give a description of a dress made for a little 
glri of eight years, to wear at a birth-day party. 
Frock of white jaconet muslin, the skirt ornamented 
with four rows of ruche formed of blue sarsenet rib¬ 
bon, and bows of ribbon at eaoh side. The oorsage has 
a berthe formed of rows of bouillonnes, and in front 
there are horizontal rows of ruohe in the style called 
barettee. The short sleeves are finished at the ends 
by ruches of blue ribbon, and on the shoulders are 
bows with flowing ends of the same. The hair Is 
curled and fostened at the back of the head by a how 
of blue ribbon. Trousers trimmed with needlework. 
Boots of blue cashmere. 

JBWBUIT. 

The greatest novelty in bijouterie we have of late 
scan, oonskts of a set of buttons mads for a lady of 
sank, and intended to fout s a the corsage of tbedieas. 
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These buttons are composed of small grains or beads 
formed of hair, clustered round a centre of diamonds, 
and mourn ted in geld. We may here mention that 
some beautifol oameoe of onyx and coral hare just 
been produced. Those formed of onyx are set round 
with brilliants; one or two of the coral oameos are 
encircled with pearls. 

boxukTs. 

The favorite colors for bonnets are brown and 
beaver, but all shades are worn, and every complex¬ 
ion, from the delicate blonde to the glowing brunette, 
can find the hue that becomes it best We shall en¬ 
deavor to desaribe a few hats that attracted most 
attention, though it is exceedingly difficult to make 
a selection from the confused mass of lovely forms 
that everywhere met the view—some winning admi¬ 
ration by their quiet beauty, others challenging at* 
tention by their odd but dietinque style. Conspicu¬ 
ous among the latter was the “ Chapean Catalan," 
formed of laoe, barred with bine satin. The crown 
is oval, and formed of a thick cording of blue satin 
rolling round a centre. To the crown are attached 
two falls of the most deKeate blonde lace, which 
effectually conceal every vestige of the bonnet shape, 
and looks Hke a eap flung with happy carelessness 
on the baok of the head. Around the front runs a 
bine ostrich feather, which, drooping considerably, 
imparts a graceful fullness to the sides. Inside trim¬ 
mings, ruche, and on one side a bunch of reset. 
Another opera or carriage hat, more in accordance 
with the prevailing mode, and more beautiful, though 
lees striking, than the preceding, has attracted a 
good deal of attention. The material was pink 
uncut velvet, and it was trimmed with blonde, and a 
rare and elegant fringe made of marabout feathers. 
It i* light as foam, soft aa mist, and forme a welcome 
additkri to onr 8took of trimmings. Its misty ap¬ 
pearance is forthef heightened by the innumerable 
spooks that people it, like motes in a sunbeam— 
those specks being the fastenings or knots necessary 
to make the fringe the required length. It is a most 
expenaifo trimmingj and in these little knots and 
the amount of labor they involve will be found the 
cause. The “ Chapeau Ferrera” which takes its 
natne from one of our first class modistes, is a very 
pretty Paris hat, simply elegant and nnmistakeably 
novel.: Ibis formed of the finest Intin straw, sewed 
with black silk, great regard being paid to the regn- 
Ucttyof the stttohea. Bound the edges of the crown, 
the cape and the front runs a band of open work two 
Or three inches wide* formed by the black velvet and 
straw interlacing diamondwise. Prom the inner 
edge of the front openwork, or straw insertion, de¬ 
pends a border of Chantilly laoe* reaching almost to 
the side crown, and the gleaming of the pearly straw 
through the transparent cover, preserves the uni¬ 
formity of the design. Trimming, crimson velvet 
flowert. “ Chapew this is one of the 

most beautifol and dieiingue hats that grace this 
season. Two half handkerchiefs of blaok velvet, 
trimmed with a chain work fringe of bugles, are fas¬ 
tened to tbe front of the hat* and diverging, slope 
down to the ride crown. Tbe space between infilled 
by a puffing of green velvet, with a plain pieoe run¬ 
ning down the centre, f rees whi ch foils on hither rifle 


a border of Chantilly lace. In the back this forms 
a second cape, while in front it is caught in a point 
and flung back upon the crown in a triangular shape. 
The oape is formed of laee edged with a broad border 
of blaek velvet, and ending in a fall of Chantilly 
laee. The face trimming on one side velvet flowers, 
with stenders made of bugles, that glanced and 
sparkled amid the green and crimson petals that 
surrounded them, and on the other side a black and 
a green ostrich feather. Across the front of the hat 
foils the ehainwork fringe of bugles from which it 
derives its name. Another strikingly beautifol hat* 
formed of blaok velvet and chenille straw, we must 
not emit to mention. The straw, which is made in 
Switzerland, is in itself a cariosity, resembling blaok 
plaid, with tufts of crimson and black velvet pre- 
trndings. The orrfwn is made of plaited velvet and 
straw, and the double oape ie trimmed with the same 
materials. On each aide are a black and a red feather, 
these on one side bending ever the cape* and these 
on the other drooping over the edge of the bonnet 
and bending with the coral sprajB which form the 
very elegant and peculiar front trimmings of this 
hat. There are some very elegant hats made of leg¬ 
horn, on exhibition, trimmed with ostrich feathers 
and blonde, while others are ornamented with bunches 
of long grass and trailing solid flowers, reminding us 
lea of the coming season than the past. We hast 
seen a very handsome hat made of royal purple sarin, 
banded with blaok velvet* edged wkh blonde, the 
front thin and transparent, and the crown of eh* 
quered satin and velvet. The outride trimming was 
purplq, feather tipped with black, and the inside 
bunch of starry blossoms of the same rich hue. 

Borne exceedingly pretty mourning hats, rivalling 
in taste and elegance those made of gayer colon* 
have been exhibited. We shall describe a few. One* 
intended for deep mourning, was formed of silk; 
crape folds, passing- from thf crown, crossed cash 
other in front, and were hidden at the edge under a 
ehainwork of crape that passed round the caps anf 
front of the hat. The inside trimming was oemposed 
of crape flowers and bugles. Another, for the same 
stage of mourning; was mads entirely of crape, and 
to deepen the effect* folds of the same material ware 
disposed diamondwise round the front and cape, and 
across the crown. On one ride was a bunch of china 
asters of the finest crape and most perfect the 
hearts formed of bugles* and the fees trimming was 
oomposed of crape bows and bunches, of the same 
flower. A strikingly elegant hat, made of blaok and 
purple uncut relveb was much admired. A bird of 
paradise, of the richest purple color, attached to onp 
side of the hat, the bill almost touching the edg^ 
while the graceful plumage fell in proifose beauty* 
formed the outside trimming. A hat of blaek crape, 
over which waa thrown a demi-yeil of laee* 
j with bugles, had a very elegant appearance. A 
cluster of stare of Bethlehem, made of Branch crape* 
with glistening bugle centres, were placed outride 
the vail as a fastening. On the other side were crape 
bows and floating ends. 

HX4» BBSMBS. 

Blowers still remain the flavor!tas for foil dnm* 
They pome of all rises and shapes* from the goe- 
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geous autumn flowers, to the most delicate summer 
blossom; and arranged in styles to produoe the 
prettiest effect They are frequently mingled with 
ribbons. For dinner or home toilette, those of 
black velvet ribbon embroidered in straw, are in 
great (avor. Feather coiffures will be much worn 
for fall dress. Nothing can be prettier than these 
light and elegant decorations for dark hair. 

MANTILLAS AND CLOAKS. 

There is no very decided change in the shape of 
cloaks sinoe last season. The difference is in the 
trimming, and manner of potting it on. The hood, 
which made its appearance with the linen summer 
eloaks, is retained in the heavy winter materials, 
and is quite an improvement. The double shawl 
shape, the talma, the Spanish cirole, the mantilla, 
the talma with the double front, give os quite a 
variety to choose from. The Spanish oircle is a 
very graceful garment, falling in fall folds, and 
gathered over one arm only. It is famished with a 
hood reaching from shoulder to shoulder, but is not 
visible in a front view. A very handsome mourning 
oloak in this style, made of black cloth, and trimmed 
with moire antique a quarter of a yard deep—the 
hood also trimmed with a fold of the same material 
—presents a rich and striking appearance. Another, 
of the same shape, but in material and trimming 
forming a striking oontrast to the above, Is composed 
of light gray beaver cloth, trimmed with purple 
fringe at the extreme end, and above, at the distance 
of a deep hem, purple moire antique ribbon, with 


moss centre. The hood is trimmed with fringe and 
ribbon, the same as on the skirt of the cloak, and 
the entire forms one of tho prettiest outside gar¬ 
ments we have seen for the season. One formed of 
moire antique, coming down in a point at the back, 
and ending in square tabs in the front, was quite a 
favorite. It was trimmed with a deep fold of black 
velvet, forming a rich and appropriate trimming. 
The same shape we have seen in mourning, the 
trimming of crape. Still another, a grey beaver 
cloth, trimmed with plaided moire antique, of a 
grey color, quite a novelty. The shape a Spanish 
circle. 

One garment, very appropriate for the present 
season when cloaks are hardly needed, is of black 
velvet' It consists of a body fitting smoothly, but 
not loosely to tho figure, with a very deep basque, 
out separately. This was finished at the bottom by 
a very rich, heavy fringe, headed with fine bugle 
trimming. This fringe and bugle heading was re¬ 
produced on the body in the heart shape in front, 
and continuing round the shoulders and back, in the 
bertbe form. This was exceedingly rich and ele¬ 
gant. A very pretty and inexpensive cloak, appro¬ 
priate for traveling, yet sufficiently genteel for 
street or carriage wear, was of fine grey cloth, cut 
in the talma form. It has a hood bound with rib¬ 
bon of the same color as the eloth j finished with a 
bow and long ends made of the cloth, and bound 
with ribbons like that on the talma and hood. It is 
fastened up the front with a row of buttons. 



OOBVBB TOE POOKVT HANDBBBOHI1F. 
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CHILDREN*! COSTUME. 

No. 1. 

This is & superb dress for a boy of ten years. 
The jacket is of black velvet, edged with a double 
row of black galloon. The* fronts are slashed in two 
places three inches deep, and laced across with black 
silk cord, each lacing defined by a galloon trimming. 
The laps arranged in the form of a star enriched by 
a fancy button with pendent tassels. The skirts 
form a scollop on the back, edged with a double row 
of galloon trimming. The short flowing sleeves are 
ornamented with a lacing at the top of the arm, 
enriched by a single button and tassels. The neck 
is finished with a small cambric collar, edged with a 
needlework frill, and fastened with a sliding-knot of 
crimson and green plaided silk; full cambric under¬ 
sleeves, gathered into an embroidered band, and 
edged with a needlework frill; vest of white plaided 
silk, adorned with gilt buttons; light grey mixed pan¬ 
taloons, with spring ankles. 

No. 2. 

This, dress for a young boy, is a very loose saqe 
of brown moire antique. The front is closed with 
four silver buttons, and adorned with a heavy blaok 
silk eord and tassels. A bias trimming of black, two 
inches wide, surrounds the entire garment. The 
Sleeves are short, and gathered with a slight fullness 
on the top of the arm. Embroidered oollar. Black 
velvet pants. 



SLIGHT MOURNING BONNET. 

No. 3. 

A neat suit for a little boy. The material is fine 
grey doth. The jacket is made very short, with an 
open front, disolosing an elaborately embroidered 
cambric bosom, a single row of galloon forms a finish 
to the edge extending up the sides, which are slashed 
and adorned with lacings of silk eord the same color, 
and small silk buttons. A pretty trimming of braid- 
work ornaments the bottom of the front and pockets. 
The galloon trimming forms a point in the back 
terminated by a delioate pattern of braid-work. The 
sleeves are short and flowing, the tops of the am en¬ 


riched by lacings of silk oord and buttons; frill cam- 
brio undersleeves, with embroidered gauntlet cuffs, 
and embroidered oollar edged with a needlework frilL 
No. 4. 

This ii a pretty dress for a little girl. The mate¬ 
rial is bright oherry satin; the skirt is embroidered 
in silk of a shade lighter tint than the dress. The 
waist is plain and low; the bottom is finished with 
an embroidered basquine, edged with cherry fringe; 
narrow black laoe surrounds the neck; a sash of the 
same rich ribbon is fastened in front with a single 
loop and ends. Pantalettes of muslin guipure. 



NULL DRESS BONNET. 

The material of the slight mourning bonnet is im¬ 
perial velvet, rioh royal purple, is arranged on the 
foundation plain. A transparency of tulle is insert¬ 
ed near the front, which is adorned by a fall of 
black lace, banded at intervals of an inch, with nar¬ 
row black ribbon, edged with purple. These bands 
extend over the front three inches, and are termi¬ 
nated in small flat bows, forming a pretty heading 
to a deep fall of lace, whioh Is gathered round the 
crown with considerable frillness, and forms a pretty 
addition to the ourtain of plain velvet The right 
side is enriohed by a olustre of black and purple 
oetrioh plumes. The left by a single purple plume, 
with a rosette and ends of narrow ribbon. The 
inside is adorned with a cap of white blonde, edged 
with black. On the right side are olustres of black 
and purple flowers, mingled with jet On the left a 
small cluster of the same flowers, with a bow and 
ends of purple and black shaded ribbon. 

Tho full dross bonnet is formed of ruffles of inoh- 
wido ribbon, plaided in two shades of brown, blue 
and blaok, and white. These ruffles are separated 
by rows of plain black velvet ribbon, arranged 
on the foundation with slight fullness, and edged 
with narrow blaok blonde, a rosette of the same rib¬ 
bon, mingled with black blonde confines a deep fall 
of blaok lace, which ornaments the crown. The left 
side is deoorated with blaok ostrich plume, from 
whioh descends along blue marabout tipped with 
black. On the right side are bows and ends of ribbon. 
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PROMENADE TALMA. 

The above is a very stylish cloak, made in the Talma form, the material of which is rich 
black velvet. The back is deftaehed, and overlaps the front A rich fall of fringe, with a 
crochet heading, passes round the bade, in the form of a cape, which terminates at the 
shoulders. A border of rioh black galloon forms a heading to tho fringe, and curves down 
the front, extending the full length of the garment Rows of fancy buttons adorn the 
front; commencing at the neck, they slope gently book, and meet the side trimmings at the 
top of the flowing sleeve, which forms the great charm of this garment A border of galloon 
trimming, four inches wide, forms a rich finish to the bottom of the garment and sleeves. 
The ground-work is thick ribbed silk, divided into sections by groups of silk bars resembling 
chenille, but more delicate. A row of this trimming adorns the neok, which, with a lining 
of black silk, completes this truly elegant garment 
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! THE COMFORTABLE. 

The material of this very serviceable cloak is heavy drab beaver cloth, sufficiently thick 
1 to dispense with a lining. The form is that of a Talma, partially fitted to the back by means 
j of an elastic strap, attached to the side seams, and passing aeross the inside of the back, by 
! which the fullness is thrown forward and forms a pretty sleeve. The edge of the garment is 
, adorned with a row of cerise-colored velvet, barred with plush. On each front are placed 
, three palm leaves, formed of cloth, and edged with velvet. The centre of each enriched by 
} three fancy drop buttons, of the same eolor as the trimming. This garment, is intended for 
i use as well as heauty, and is furnished with side-pookets, ornamented with cloth lappets, 
j edged with velvet trimming. The neck is finished with a small collar, round in the baok 
I and square in front, edged with a single rew of trimming. 
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It's Never too Latb to Mind ; a matter-of-fhct I 
romance, by Charles Reade, author of Christie John¬ 
stone, Pegg Woffington, eto., in two volumes. Pub¬ 
lished by Tichnor A Fields, Boston. This work 
was originally announced as Susan Merton, but while 
it was in the press the author changed H to the pre¬ 
sent title. From this eceentrio suddenness of fancy 
we may gather some idea of the impulsive character 
of Mr. Reads. His works are full of the evidences 
of native talent—and like most productions of such 
minds, their defects are as striking as their merits. 
To us such things never seem the serious drawbacks 
which some critics take them to be. Wo rather like 
to see defects in a work of genuine merit. They 
serve as a sort of seasoning to the mental food, or as 
a pickle to sharpen the appetite. A brook running 
smoothly along, without impediment, is a very tame 
object. Place a few stones or tree stumps in it, and 
the gurgle of the waters will be musical. If a poet 
leaves an occasional roughness in his verses, it may 
nerve to heighten their beauties* if they have any, 
Thus, therefore, in undertaking the difficult task of 
criticism we do not believe it at all necessary to point 
out faults. Those who devote their whole attention 
to that branch of the business are infinitessimally 
diminutive potatoes. 

We have read in some of the newspapers that this 
book of Reade's is careless, fragmentary and dreamy, 
like his former ones. Now, we like it all the better 
for that, and so will the public. Christie Johnstone 
and Peg Woffington were deservedly favorites. And 
why ? Look at that tall, handsome fellow, with a 
black moustache and imperial, as be walks along 
Chestnut street, with his brown felt bat stove in at 
the side. Does anybody like him the less for not 
having his hat carefully smoothed out? Cast your 
glance at that dashing belle wbose air is indescriba¬ 
bly negligS, Would she look as well if sbe were 
more exact and careful in her dress ? But It must be j 
understood that such breaches of standard rules are 
not allowable to all. An ugly man or an ungraceful 
Woman might wear the same careless costume and be 
mistaken for nothing else than a sloven or a rowdy. 
It Is your persons of distinction, merit, graoe, beauty, 
taste, who can venture with success upon such haz- 
ardous experiments. 

In literature the case is the same. If an author 
have talent or genius, his own taste and judgment 
will tell him how far to observe the rules, and how 
far to disregard them. Works of fiction, above all 
others, must bo allowed great license, since a studied 
regularity is a gross error. To hit the public taste, 
they must be novel, varied and striking. It is not 
absolutely essential that the plot should be formed 
according to the same .rules as all others. If the 
work jtas a purpose and accomplishes it, the author 
suooeods in what he attempted, and all the carping 
criticism in the world cannot put him down. The 
public taste is supreme in all such matters. Viewing 
ihe present work of Mr. Reade in this light, we have 
on hesitation in pronouncing it a success. 
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Nicholas Nickleiy, bt Charles Dickers.— 
Published by T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia. This is 
Peterson's uniform duodecimo edition of the works 
of Charles Dickens. A recent French writer of the 
old regime, in speaking of English literature and 
its democratic tendencies, remarked that Charles 
Dickens, the most successful of the modern English 
writers, had chosen his subjects entirely from the 
lower classes. This was true of “ Oliver Twist," 

“ Nicholas Nickleby,” “ The Pickwick Papers,” and 
some others, though not to the same extent of 
“ Domboy and Son," and “ Bleak House.” Dombey 
does not belong to the lower class, but is the repre¬ 
sentative of the aristocracy of trade, or what is called 
in Paris the bourgeoirie. And In “ Bleak House" 
we have the most cutting sarcasm on English nobili¬ 
ty in the Dedlocks, and of the barristers and judges 
in Tulkingborn, etc. It is true, however, that the 
tendency of Dickens' works is irresistably demo¬ 
cratic. Shakspeare degraded the lower classes in 
every picture he drew of them. Dickens has de¬ 
graded the upper classes in just the same way. He 
has been a chiffonier going about with basket and 
hook, picking up valuables from the dirt-heaps of 
society and joining in a crusade against the evils of 
aristocracy. In the hands of a man of less genius, 
the same undertaking has often degenerated into 
vile demagogueism. But, so to speak, Dickens is 
the statesman of the mosses, while tho scribblers to 
whom we allude, are but the grovelling stump ora¬ 
tors. His works are to us great studies. As such we 
would advise every person to get a complete standard 
edition of them, just such a one as Peterson's. 

The Old Regikb and the Revolution. By Alexis 
de Tocqneville, of the Academic Francaise, author 
of “ Democracy in America.” Translated by John 
Bonner. Published by Harper A Brothers, N. York. 
De Tocqneville is one of tho most remarkable writers 
of modern France. His mind possesses a keenness 
of perception, a subtle power of analysis and a 
wholesome sympathy with true democratic republi¬ 
canism, which renders every thing emanating from 
it worthy of attention. Added to this, his style is 
clear and forcible in a high degree. 

The French people have for the lost seventy yean 
been so constantly fermenting with revolutions, 
theories, organizations and systems, political, socisl, 
and religious, that their minds now are more given 
to generalizing than are those of other nations. 
They carry this into everything. The cook regards 
himself as an artist engaged in a science as import¬ 
ant as that of the sculptor or the historian. He has 
his systems and theories, and bases his arrangements 
upon principles which he considers as grave as those 
of Lamartine and Thiers. And so do the dress¬ 
maker, the milliner, etc. It is a great mistake which 
many of our people make, to suppose tho French 
character essentially light and frivolous, because It 
appears so on the surface. Tho novels and ploys of 
Hugo, and Dumas, and Balzac, regarded here by the 
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common mass of readers as mere whims, are really 
the productions of what was in Paris, a great revolu¬ 
tion in dramatic and other fictitious literature. It 
was for a long time a fierce and doubtful contest be¬ 
tween tho classicists of the school of Corneille and 
Racine and the romanticists of the sohool of Hugo. 
But the latter proved victorious. 

In literature there are few works on political sci¬ 
ence more profound or able than those of Do Tocque- 
gille. Any one who reads his “Democracy in 
America" must be satisfied of this. He writes like a 
man who understands the whole subject. Unlike the 
Englishman, whose ill-nature sneers at our slight er¬ 
rors of custom makes the mere name of an English¬ 
man odious here; De Tocqueville showed us at one 
broad, comprehensive view, what democracy really is 
in America, wherein it is right, in his opinion, what it 
needs to carry out its aims, and how society here 
might, as he thinks, be changed. In the work now 
before us he has attempted to give us the philosophy 
of the great original French revolution—that im¬ 
mortal struggle of right against power—in which 
figured Mirabeau, Dan ton, and their compatriots. 
That the influence of English books upon American 
sentiment has prevented our people, generally, from 
forming a correct notion of the true charaoter of that 
contest, scaroely needs proof Its crimes have all 
been magnified and held up prominently to view, 
while the principles contended for have been studi¬ 
ously kept qpt of sight. We think, therefore, that 
such l£prk as this of De Tooqueville will do service 
to the cause of republicanism and democracy. It is 
npt a Idstory, but, as the author says, an essay upon 
the solution. It is, however, one which everybody 
should read. 

Human Physiology, Statical and Dynamical, or 
the Conditions and Course of the Life of Man, by 
John William Draper, M. D., L. L. D., Professor of 
Chemistry and Physiology in tho University of New 
York. Illustrated with nearly three hundred engrav¬ 
ings. Published hy Harper A Brothers, New York. 
This book, of six hundred and fifty octavo pages, 
comprises the text of the leotures delivered by Dr. 
Draper for many years past in the University above 
mentioned. There is, therefore, no quackery about it, 
and the public who wish a reliable medical work of 
this kind, may depend on it safely, since the know¬ 
ledge therein contained is the same imparted at col¬ 
lege to their physicians. Throughout the work. 
Physiology is treated after the manner known In 
Natural Philosophy, and Dr. Draper tells us in the 
preface that it was chiefly to aid in the removal of 
the mysticism which has pervaded the science, that 
the author was induced to print this book. It should 
become more of a custom among our people to read 
for themselves works of this kind, to enable them to 
understand those simple yet valuable laws of health 
which are within the comprehension of alL To ac¬ 
complish this, it is only necessary that medical 
works should be popularized in their style and lan¬ 
guage, and issued in such cheap form as to put them 
within tho reach of all. __ 

The Keystone Collection ov Church Music.— 
A complete collection of hymn tunes, anthems, 


psalms, chants, etc., to which is added the physiolo¬ 
gical system for training choirs and teaching sing¬ 
ing schools; and the cantata, the Morning of Free¬ 
dom. By S. N. Johnson. Published by Murray, 
Young A Co., Lancaster, Penna. We hail this, as we 
do every thing in the way of popularizing music in 
this country, as most desirable. It has so long 
been a standing reproach to our people of not be¬ 
ing musical, of being so immersed in business, poli¬ 
tics and religion, os to neglect paying a proper degree 
of attention to the cultivation of those fine arts 
which add so much to the attractions and pleasures 
of civilized life, that we think we see everywhere 
abroad among us the evidences of a great change. 
When the energetio spirit of our race is once stimu¬ 
lated to action properly, we can accomplish in 
a short space an incredible degree of progress. 
There is no medium in our tastes. What we like 
we worship, and what we attempt to do we beat all 
others at doing. So it has been in the fine arts. 
We find our cities and towns perfectly flooded 
with brgans, strolling harpers, fiddlers, peripatetic 
bands of minstrels, etc. We pay the most extrava¬ 
gant rates for opera singers, and our fashionable 
church ohoirs absorb thousands of dollars. The 
piano is universal. Every church has its singing 
school. The taverns are turned into concert saloons. 
The watering season at the springs and the capes, 
is but one continued round of music and dancing. 
And who would say that we can have too much 
music? Borne there may be, but he who 

“ Has no musk In his soul, 

Is fit for treason, stratagems and spoils.'' 

The collection of music before us is sacred in its 
character. We wish it could succeed in popular¬ 
izing musio so that the congregation would sing, as 
well as the choir. It is fashionable to despise the 
grand sonorous chorus of a whole congregation as 
something common and vulgar. To our taste 
there is nothing nobler. In the singing of the rudest 
and most uneducated congregation there is yet a 
strange charm. For there is every where a natural 
aptitude for music, and as about two-thirds of the 
men sing bass, the discordant voices which sing out 
of tune are drownod in the harmonious swell, or 
rather, as we have sometimes thought, occasionally 
add to the effect. 

Modern Greece. —A narrative of a residence and 
travels in that country $ with observations on its 
antiquities, literature, language, politics and religion. 
By Henry M. Baird, M. A. Illustrated by about 
sixty engravings. Published by Harper A Brothers, 
New York. The classic land where ancient civili¬ 
zation reached so wonderful a development, will 
always be interesting even amid its ruin and decay, 
to those who would muse upon fallen greatness, and 
ponder over the seenes which more than all others on 
earth seem endowed with an immortality of fame.— 
Hence it is not strange that the literature of Eu¬ 
rope and America abounds with books descriptive 
of the prodigious ruins, the great battle fields, tho 
graves of heroes and sages, and all those reminders 
of what Greece once was, and, alas! of what she is 
now no more. 
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CQABL1MAONB IN COUNCIL, DECIDING THS DESTINT OF HIS DAUGHTER. 


THE DAUGHTER OF CHARLEMAGNE. 

The reign of Charlemagne offers a picture of I ence such as has been felt for centuries, and has 
gigantio power, by which nations were formed compelled succeeding generations to admire its 
and destroyed, and whioh has ezeroised an influ- I greatness, though not to justify all the actions 
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resulting from it Charlemagne, king of the 
Franks, and subsequently Emperor of the West, 
was born in 742, in the castle of Carlsberg, on 
the lake of Wurmsee, in Upper Bavaria. Some 
state that his birth took place in the castle of 
Ingelheim, near Mentz, and others at Aix-la- 
Chapelle. His father was Pepin the Short, king 
of the Franks, and son of Charles Martel. 

In the year 800, when Charlemagne (until then 
called simply Charles or Earl, who had been 
crowned king of the Franks in 768,) had attained 
his fifty-eighth year, he was crowned by Pope 
Leo III., and made Emperor of the West. He 
had appeared in the church where his coronation 
took place, dressed simply as a Roman patrician. 
While he was engaged in the act of prayer on 
the steps of the highest altar of the chief church 
in Rome, Leo suddenly placed on his head a 
crown of gold, pronouncing the ancient formula 
used at the coronation of a Christian emperor: 
“ Glory and long life to Charles Augustus, 
crowned by God as the great and pacific Emperor 
of the Romans." The clergy and assembled peo¬ 
ple repeated the words with one voice, and the 
dome instantly resounded with loud acclamations. 
The emperor was then consecrated by his holi¬ 
ness, and the Pope and nobles present did .him 
homage. Charlemagne, on his part, swore to 
maintain the faith and privileges of the church, and 
made rich offerings at the shrine of the apostles. 

The sway of Charlemagne extended over the 
entire realm of France, with the exception of 
Brittany and the Basque Provinces, which still 
maintained a species of wild freedom—over Ger¬ 
many and the far north to the Baltic, including 
the dominions of Prussia, Poland, Bohemia, Ba¬ 
varia and Switzerland, and at least a nominal 
suveranity over the country of the Huns to the 
Danube; over the greater portion of Italy, a 
tract extending a thousand miles from the Alps 
to the borders of Calabria, and over that part of 
Spain which runs from the Pyrenees to the Ebro. 
Thus from west to east the empire stretched 
from the Atlantic to the Vistula, and from north 
to south from the Baltic to the Mediterranean. 
The government of these immense regions re¬ 
quired no ordinary political skill and knowledge 
of human nature; and it is the talent and judg¬ 
ment which he displayed in his civil admin¬ 
istration which entitles Charlemagne to the rank 
which he holds as a great historical character, 
more than do all his victories, or the magnitude 
of his domains. Not that in the present day all he 
did could be approved or tolerated, but, what was 
equally good or better—his measures were adapt¬ 
ed to the age wherein he lived, and had the ef¬ 
fect, rude and savage as we may now deem them, 
of at once planting the seeds of general civiliza¬ 
tion, and imparting an impulse to their growth. 
The barbarity of the age and the rudeness of the 


manner of his day heightens his real merit If 
we may not regard him as a philosopher, intel¬ 
lectually in advance of his generation, he was at 
least a sound thinking and practical statesman; 
capable of tracing passing events to their causes, 
and of drawing thenoe useful hints for the con¬ 
duct of the future, not in solitary instances, but 
throughout his long and arduous career. His 
means of achievement were incessant activity 
both of mind and body, and his great aim seems 
to have been the establishment of a power which 
might become the rich and peaceful heritage of 
his posterity. He sought, in fact, to found a dy¬ 
nasty, and to clear from the path of his children 
the numerous obstacles which had impeded his 
grandfather, his father, and himself. 

The indignation of Charlemagne was excited 
at beholding all things in his empire in a most 
dissevered, anarchial and brutish condition, and 
he devoted all his energies to lessen their hideous¬ 
ness. A short time after the death of his father, 
Charlemagne wedded a daughter of Didier, not¬ 
withstanding the protestations of the Pope, who 
was scandalized at such an alliance with a 
“ heretic." For several years nothing oocurred 
to interrupt the harmony existing between the 
king and his spouse; but eventually Charlemagne 
was smitten with the charms of the beautiful 
Hildegarde, and in order to espouse her he repu¬ 
diated the daughter of Didier; who, to avenge 
the wrong, solicited Adrian I., who had now suc¬ 
ceeded Paul in the pontificate, to consecrate the 
two sons of Carloman, (the younger brother of 
Charlemagne,) and make them kings of France. 
Adrian, however, was a wary and sagacious man, 
and how small soever might have been the love 
he bore to the ambitious Frank monarch, he in¬ 
herited all the hate of his predecessors against 
the Lombards. He refused to do the bidding of 
Didier, and the latter immediately commenced 
hostilities against the Roman state, and marched 
at the head of a large army to the gates of the 
holy city. ' Adrian, in alarm, dispatched messen¬ 
gers to solicit the aid of Charlemagne, and in 
the meantime barricaded the walls of St. Peter’s 
with large bars of iron; manned the holy city, 
and prepared to hold out to the last extremity. 

The result of the interference of Charlemagne 
was the flight of Didier. The Frank monarch 
(following the example of Theodoric, when he 
destroyed the dominions of the Heruli,) left his 
generals to follow the operations of a siege at 
Pavia, (from whence Didier had fled,) and occu¬ 
pied himself in reducing the surrounding country, 
which fell without difficulty into his hands. When 
he returned to Pavia, there remained of the 
whole realm of Didier nothing but what was en¬ 
circled by the walls of the city. Didier finally 
died of the famine resulting from the desolation 
created by the troops of Charlemagne. 
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A short time after the coronation of Charle¬ 
magne, an embassy was sent to him at his faro- 
rite palace at Aix-la-Chapelle, from Irene, em¬ 
press of the east; who, after causing the eyes 
of her son to be pnt out, had usurped his scep¬ 
tre and governed the Grecian empire with ability 
and splendor. Irene now sought, by espousing 
the great Charlemagne, to unite once more the 
eastern and western world, and to restore the 
magnificent throne to Constantine the Great; but 
her object was frustrated by her overthrow and 
exile; though, but for that she would have suc¬ 
ceeded, as Charlemagne appeared in no way 
averse to this singular proposal; being, in spite 
of hie greatness as a politician, by no means a 
model in his domestic life. 

Charlemagne, although at the time of his ac¬ 
cession to the throne he was ignorant of either 
reading or writing, was possessed of remarkable 
and profound genius. He was a lover of litera¬ 
ture and a liberal patron of learned men. From 
his third journey or pilgrimage to Rome, the 
emperor brought home with him several profes¬ 
sors of grammar and arithmetic, and also some 
music masters to teach the Frank choristers the 
harmonies of the Gregorian chant. The seal of 
Charlemagne for the revival of letters, more¬ 
over, was not limited to the protection and en¬ 
couragement of men of learning. He set an 
example of study and perseverance in his own 
person, to his courtiers, and made the acquisition 
of honor in some measure dependant upon the 
literary acquirements of candidates. He became 
a proficient in the art of committing his thoughts 
to paper, and added thereto considerable know¬ 
ledge of languages and astronomy; learned the 
grammar of Peter of Pisa, a professor of the 
public school or University of Pavia, and mas¬ 
tered the logic and other sciences taught by Al¬ 
enin, his confidential friend; a learned man of 
that period. The great officers of the court, the 
confidants and courtiers, were not slow to follow 
the example of the emperor, whose daughters 
were initiated into the mysteries of erudition. 
Thus, in the imperial palace, a sort of academy 
was formed, comprising the princes and prin¬ 
cesses, and the distinguished literary men of the 
household. This association was called the Pala- 
time College, after the ancient schools of - the 
same kind which had existed in the time of the 
Roman emperors, whose style and dignity, as well 
as thoir best institutions, were revived by Charle¬ 
magne ; and from this germ arose the University 
of Paris. Besides this, he instituted elementary 
schools for children, and others for pupils of 
more advanced age and higher attainments, in 
which skilful teachers were employed to give 
instruction in all the current learning of the age. 
Nor was the emperor satisfied with merely found¬ 
ing academies; he often visited thorn to see that 


their objects were efficiently carried out; giving 
personal directions concerning the studies to be 
pursued, and ascertaining the progress of the 
scholars by personal examination. He encour¬ 
aged the diligent and threatened the idle and 
dull with his displeasure. One of his menaces 
was, that unless the sons of the seigneurs sur¬ 
passed the sons of the poor in learning and talent, 
he would confer all honors, appointments and 
benefices upon the latter. 

In estimating the labors of Charlemagne, the 
influence which he exerted upon his age, and 
his individual character, it must never be for¬ 
gotten that his life oommenoed among barbarians 
of the rudest stamp; that the sole education 
of his youth was that of a warrior; and that 
the best years of his manhood were spent among 
the wild tribes of the north, whose fierce and 
ungoverned manners and propensities must have 
tended to impress on him a belief that his own 
country, in comparison with others, was already 
highly civilised. 

His lofty genius, extensive capacity, and a 
strong faith in the powers and destinies of man, 
were required to enable him to penetrate the 
true state of his country, and he must have 
possessed untiring energy and patience to at¬ 
tempt, after contemplating the obstacles which 
he had to surmount, to evolve light from thick 
darkness and order from chaotic confusion. If 
Peter the Great merits the admiration and 
gratitude of mankind for his efforts in behalf of 
the barbarous Russians of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, Charlemagne assuredly 
deserves still greater reverence from his species 
for his exertions, which benefited the whole 
European world, and at a period when there 
were no such inducements to action as those 
which must have operated on the mind of Peter. 
The latter could not fail to be struck with the 
palpable disadvantages, if not the anomaly, of a 
nation of savages remaining without progression, 
in contact, though (on account of its barbarism) 
nearly excluded from intercourse with States 
the most highly cultivated, the wealthiest, the 
happiest, and the most powerful in the records 
of time; but for the Frank no such means of 
comparison existed. He might, indeed, have 
heard traditions of an era of greatness and 
glory; but these would scarcely have had refer¬ 
ence to the refinement of maimers or the ad¬ 
vancement of the peaceful arts of life, but to 
war and conquest—to multitudes of slaves and 
the accumulation of spoil. The fame of Peter 
may fkirly be said to be based on his benefidal 
use of extraordinary talents, while that of Char¬ 
lemagne sprung from the possession and exer¬ 
cise of high creative faculties, and a power of 
computing results and adapting his means to 
the ends which he sought 
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In the course which those two sovereigns 
pursued to give poularity to their efforts, there 
is more resemblance between Peter end Charle¬ 
magne than in their general character. In order 
to teach his subjects to build better houses, to 
become artificers in iron, and to oonetruct ships, 
the former learned the art of the mason, the 
blacksmith, and the shipwright; while the 
latter, to give the Franks a sest for Greek, 
Latin, astronomy, logic, and writing, studied 
what he recommended, and became in his own 
person an example of the advantages they con¬ 
ferred ; among other things, he wrote a great 
number of letters to the Pope, to the bishops of 
the empire, to his friend, Alcuin, to the various 
members of his family, and to the princes and 
rulers of other nations. His epistles to the 
emperors of Constantinople alone, were suffi¬ 
ciently numerous to form a considerable collec¬ 
tion, and copies of them as such were to be seen 
a few years after his death in the library of the 
monastery of St Riquier. Poetry, also, is 
attributed to Charlemagne—among other pieces, 
an epitaph upon Pope Adrian the First. Painting, 
sculpture, manufactures, and commerce, shared, 
with literature and music, the regard of the 
Smperor; many improvements in the strength 
and style of monasteries, fortresses, and castles, 
w?th statnes, and carved ornaments, and in the 
domestic furniture of the age, are due to Char¬ 
lemagne. He caused the Vulgate to be revised, 
composed a Teutonic grammar, and caused to 
be collected the ancient ballads of his oountry. 

In the age of Charlemagne flourished many 
men distinguished for learning and bravery. The 
names of the last are enshrined in poetry and 
romance, and have become known as models of 
chivalry throughout the world. Who has not 
heard of- Olivier, Guy of Burgundy, Riol dn 
Mas, and the invincible Rolando, the Orlando of 
Ariosto, and Bojardo ? 

Among the learned men whom Charlemagne 
caused to become a part of his court were Peter 
of Pisa, before mentioned; Paul Wamefrid, tbe 
historian of the Lombards; Theodulfe and 
Leidrade, two of the most eminent churchmen 
and writers of the age; Clement, an Irish monk, 
and Alenin, mentioned before as his intimate 
friend, who was an Englishman, and one of the 
greatest men in the history of the period; his 
own biographer was Eginhard, a learned secre¬ 
tary of his court, of whose love for the daughter 
of Charlemagne we are now about to speak. 

Eginhard was of Frankish race, born beyond 
the Rhine, and calls himself “a barbarian, but 
little versed in the language of the Romans.” 
King Charlemagne took the youth into his 
service while still very young, and caused him 
to be brought up with his children in that school 
of the palace of which Alcuin was the head. 


Emma, one of the daughters of Charlemagne, 
and, it is believed, the favorite of her father, 
was very beautiful. She inherited the charms 
of her mother, tbe beautiful Mathalgarde, a 
slave brought from Greece. Her long black 
hair feU to her waist in broad and glossy braids; 
her features were statuesque in their perfection; 
her form was graoefol and rounded; and a rich 
color mantled in her cheeks. 

From her earliest childhood, the lovely Emma 
was aooustomed to the society of tbe boy, Egin¬ 
hard. Tbe youth was endowed with remarkable 
beauty of person, of which the intellectual order 
contrasted greatly with the savage type of most of 
the countenances seen in the court of Charlemagne. 

Emma was by nature endowed with great 
talents; and this attracted the attention of 
Eginhard, who, as a boy, owing to his superior 
information, was able to guide her in her arduous 
tasks. It was his greatest delight to share with 
her the hours of study, which, thus lightened 
and deprived of their monotony by the flashes 
of Emma’s genius, became the time the most 
looked for and longed for dnring all the years 
which Eginhard passed at the palatine college. 

Eginhard was no mere book-worm. He 
excelled in all manly sports. The chase was 
one of his favorite occupations; and he broke 
several steeds, brought from fbreign lands 
among the spoils of the ever-victorious Charle¬ 
magne, and so governed them as to enable the 
fair daughter of the King to entrust to them the 
burden of her light and graceful form. 

The day on which Eginhard first declared to 
Emma a passion, of which the presumptuousness 
is scarce to be appreciated at the present day, 
(when the daughters of kings are less isolated 
from the society of the intellectually great,) was 
a day ever to be remembered by both Eginhard 
and Emma. The chase was that day selected to 
be the sport which should amuse the court, and 
magnificent and royal was the display of costly 
robes and radiant beauty by tbe ladies of tbe 
household of Charlemagne. 

Rotrude, Bertha and Gisla, the daughters of 
the beautiful Hildegarde, (for whom Charle¬ 
magne had divoroed the daughter of Didier,) 
were all extremely lovely. The golden tresses 
of Gisla fell to her feet, mid spurned the confine¬ 
ment of a net of gold and pearls which glittered 
upon her head. Her eyes were of the pore blue 
of the precious sapphire, and her mouth like red 
ooraL Rotrude, her sister, was celebrated for 
her proud and queenly form, and for her almost 
masonline courage. The palfrey which she gui¬ 
ded with an assured hand, seemed proud to bear 
upon its back so noble and fair a burden. Ber¬ 
tha was gentle and timorous, and if less dazzlingly 
beautiful than her sisters, still well deserved her 
title of “ Bertha of the stany eyes.” 
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Near the three sisters rede Charles, Pepin and 
Lonis, also the children of Hildegarde. Noble 
were these youths, and noted for their warlike 
deeds—and well did they match in proud car¬ 
riage with their fair sisters. Boride her still 
beantifal mother, Matbalgarde, rode Emma, the 
youngest ohild then living of King Charlemagne. 
There was no one at court so fair as she. Her 
dress of green velvet was embroidered with golden 
stars, and was so long as almost to sweep the 
ground. Ropes of costly pearls were entwined 
in her magnificent looks, and a veil covered with 
stars of jewels fell about her form. A murmur 
of admiration attended her steps, and the heart 
of Eginhard, the secretary, for such was now his 
office in the household of the king, hounded at 
the sight of his beloved. Suddenly Hie long 
skirts of the dress worn by the princess Emma, 
became entangled in the hoofs of her prancing 
steed, and a buss of alarm went round among 
the courtiers. The quiek eye of Eginhard, who 
rode beside the king, marked the accident, and 
ere it conld end in a disaster, the secretary 
kneeling at the feet of the steed of the princees, 
had disengaged her flowing robes and restored to 
her trembling fingers the slender reins, embossed 
with silver, which, in her alarm, she had suffered 
to fall from them. As the young Frank bent his 
head, Emma observed that beneath his coat of 
velvet, he wore upon his right breast a small 
jewel whioh she sometimes had worn upon her 
arm, and which for a long time she had supposed 
to be lost As Eginhard raised his eyes to the 
face of the princess at the moment of restoring 
the reins of the palfrey, he observed that a vivid 
blush overspread her cheeks, and that she glanced 
at the jewel in his bosom. Eginhard profited 
by the opportunity to make known to her he 
cherished Hie jewel for her sake, by pressing his 
left hand to the portion of his ve?t to which it 
was attached, as he made his parting salutation. 
Although this notion had seemed to bo no more 
than a dutiful obeisance, such as any gentleman 
of the court might have mads after fulfilling an 
office of service for a royal lady, a mere pres¬ 
sure of the hand upon the heart. The quick eye 
of Charlemagne had noted it as well as the offi¬ 
cious nature of the assistance rendered by Egin- 
hard to the princess, from whom at the moment 
of her accident, the young secretary was muoh 
farther removed than many of the gentlemen 
belonging to the hunting party. 

Charlemagne, in a deep and somewhat angry 
voice, now exclaimed, as he put his spurs to his 
horse, “ Let there be no more delay;” and at the 
same time he motioned to Eginhard to resume 
his place beside him. Emma had observed that 
her father was not pleased at the attention which 
had been rendered her by the secretary; but her 
curiosity had been awakened by the discovery of 


the jewel, and she longed to know more of the 
sentiments of Eginhard than had been expressed 
by his gesture; for her own sympathies had 
long before been enlisted in his favor, and she 
feared that she had been too ready to put a tender 
construction upon what might, after all, be but 
the humble obrisanoe of a courtier to a royal 
princess. 

Boride his quality of secretary, Eginhard held 
in the palace the office of superintendent of public 
works, roads, canals and buildings of all kinds, 
and was fa therm ore called “ Counsellor to the 
king.” 

Still there was a very wide chasm of separa¬ 
tion between the Counsellor of the king and the 
daughter of the king—for though the fair Emm a 
was but an illegitimate daughter, Charlemagne 
on account of her extraordinary beauty and re¬ 
markable talents, loved her as much and prised 
her a8 dearly as any of his children. Besides 
the social separation between Emma and Egin¬ 
hard, there existed an obstacle originated by 
Charlemagne himself. Proud of the loveliness of 
Emma, he was desirous that she should shine in 
the eyes of a nation whioh he held in great es¬ 
teem, and had promised her hand to the king of 
the Greeks, who was expected to claim his bride 
when she should have completed her eighteenth 
year. So arbitrary in those days was the will 
of a parent in matters of matrimony, and so im¬ 
perative above all, the determination of a king 
in regard to the marriage of either son or daugh¬ 
ter, that Emma, although she secretly loved Egin¬ 
hard, had not dreamed of daring to oppose the 
will of her father. 

Such an unheard of thing as a marriage be¬ 
tween a king’s daughter and one who, in reality, 
was nothing more than a menial in the royal 
household, had at that time neither been heard 
or dreamed of. Eginhard was but too well aware 
how presumptuous, how hopeless was his love 
for Emma. He had but one hope that she 
might share it: that he might dare to reveal it, 
and beyond that all seemed a blank. Even au¬ 
dacious hope could go no farther than to look for 
sympathy instead of anger from the princess. 
How often had Charlemagne spoken of his de¬ 
termination to found a dynasty, and that all his 
kin should wed nobly ? While these sad thoughts 
progressed in a weary procession through the 
brain of the “ arch-chaplain,” as Eginhard was 
also entitled, the chase proceeded. It was not 
till the party was returning that he again found 
himself near the princess Emma. The king had 
ridden forward to speak to Matbalgarde, then 
his favorite, as she had continued to be for sev¬ 
eral years, and the rest of the court rode slowly, 
falling gradually back so as to leave a space 
around the king. At this moment the palfrey 
of the princess Emma reared and pawed the air 
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with its feet. The princess preserved her self- 
command; bnt Eginhard rode up to her steed 
and patted its neck, thus subduing it. The 
prinoers said, in a low vm*e, to Eginhard, “you 
are always ready—.” “ To die in your service,” 
answered the secretary, quickly, but in a voice 
of tenderness. After this conversation—if suoh 
it sould be called, and surely it contained a whole 
day’s protestations—many and secret were the 
interchanges of love vows and loving thoughts 
between the princess Emma and the humble 
secretary of Charlemagne. 

Eginhard continued to acquit himself very hon¬ 
orably of his offices near the king, and was much 
beloved and cherished by all the court. Every 
day increased the love between himself and Em¬ 
ma. Fear restrained them from meeting. From 
apprehension of the royal displeasure they did 
not dared to incur the grave danger of seeing 
each other in private. But love, ever on the 
alert, conquered at last Eginhard, consumed 
by his ardent passion, suddenly took confidence 
in himself, and seeretly, in the middle of the 
night, stole to the royal apartment of the Prin¬ 
cess Emma. Having knocked softly as if to 
speak to the young girl by order of the king, he 
obtained permission to enter. When he had en¬ 
tered, he threw himself at her feet, implored her 
pardon for his boldness, and the princess, over¬ 
whelmed with joy at being at last able to hear 
her lover speak without reserve of his passion, 
permitted him to remain. When at the approach 
of day Eginhard wished to return whence he 
came, through the departing shadows of the night, 
he perceived that a great quantity of snow had 
fallen and he dared not go out, for fear the traces 
of a man’s foot should betray his secret. Both 
the princess and himself were now full of an¬ 
guish, and remained within. At length, the un¬ 
happy young girl, whom love rendered daring, 
after long deliberating what they should do, gave 
her advice to Eginhard, and said that stooping 
she would take him on her shoulders and carry 
him close to his own dwelling, and having de¬ 
posited him there she would return, carefully 
following the same steps. 

Now the emperor had passed the night without 
sleep, and rising before day, he looked from the 
tower of his palace. He saw his daughter bear¬ 
ing the youthful Eginhard and tottering beneath 
the weight which she bore, and when she had de¬ 
posited her beloved burden on the ground, slowly 
and carefully retracing the same steps. After 
having long looked upon her, Charlemagne was 
seised at once with admiration and grief—but 
thinking that this could not have happened with¬ 
out a providential interposition, he restrained 
himself and preserved silence upon what he had 
seen. j 

In the meantime, Eginhard, full of remorse at | 


what he had done—and certain that, in some 
way or other his guilt would soon be revealed to 
the king—at last resolved, in the depth of his 
misery, to seek the emperor, his lord, and on his 
knees demand a mission of him; saying that his 
services, already great and numerous, had re¬ 
ceived no fitting recompense. At these words 
the king, without betraying what he had dis¬ 
covered, held silence for some time, and then 
assuring Eginhard that he would soon give him 
an answer, he named a day for doing so. He 
immediately convoked his counsellors, the chief of 
the kingdom, and his other familiar adherents, 
and bade them hasten to him. 

When the magnificent assembly of the various 
lords was met, he spoke to them, saying that the 
imperial majesty had been insolently outraged 
by the guilty love of his daughter for his secre¬ 
tary, and that he was greatly troubled at it 
The assembly was struck with amaxement, and 
some of them still appeared to doubt, the story 
being so unheard of and daring. The king now 
recounted matters exactly as he had seen them, 
and asked the advice of his lords upon the 
subject 

Various sentences were pronounced against 
the presumptuous author of the deed; some 
wished him to be punished in a manner hitherto 
without example—others advised his exile, and 
others that he should be subjected to the fullest 
penalty of the existing law; each speaking ac¬ 
cording to the particular feeling which in¬ 
fluenced him. 

Borne, however, were more benevolent, as well 
as wiser, and after having conversed apart— 
they earnestly implored the emperor to examine 
the matter in his own mind, and decide it accord¬ 
ing to the great wisdom whioh he had received 
from heaven. 

When the king had well observed the affection 
which each of these bore to him, and among the 
various opinions offered, had chosen that which 
he had previously determined to follow, he thus 
spoke to his counsellors: “You know that men 
are subject to various accidents, and that it often 
happens that things which oommence with a 
misfortune have a more favorable issue; we must 
not grieve for this affair, which, by its novelty 
and gravity, has surpassed our foresight, but far 
rather piously seek for and respect the intentions 
of Providence; - who is never deceived, and who 
knows how to turn evil to good. I shall not, 
therefore, subject my secretary, for this deplora¬ 
ble affair, to a chastisement which will increase 
instead of effacing the dishonor of my daughter. 
I think that it is more wise, and that it better 
becomes the dignity of our empire, to pardon 
their youth—and unite them in legitimate mar¬ 
riage—and thus give their disgraceful fault a 
color of honor.” 
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Having listened to the advice of the king, all 
loudly rejoiced and loaded with praises the be¬ 
nevolence and ability of his grand sonl and lofty 
mind. Eginhard was now ordered to enter. 

When the secretary appeared, the king sainted 
him as had been resolved, and said to him with 
a tranquil countenance: * ‘You have laid before 
us your complaints that our royal munificence 
has not worthily rewarded your services. To 
speak truly, it is your own negligence which 
should be accused, for despite so many and so 
great affairs of which I alone have borne the bur¬ 
den, if I had known anything of your desires, I 
would have accorded to your services the honors 
which are due to them. Not to detain you with 
a long discourse, I shall, however, put an end to 
your complaints by a magnificent gift; as I wish 
always to see you as faithful to me as heretofore, 
and attached to my person, I will give you my 
daughter in marriage—s»he who, in a moment of 
peril—so faithfully did bear you upon her should¬ 
ers.” 

Immediately, according to the orders of the 
king, and amidst a numerous suite, Emma, the 
young princess, entered, her cheeks covered with 
burning blushes. The emperor now placed the 
hands of his daughter within the hands of Egin¬ 
hard, and endowed her with a jrich dowry, many 
domains, much gold and great property. 

The most pious emperor, Louis la Debonnaire, 
who succeeded Charlemagne, likewise gave to 
Eginhard the domain of Micblenstadt and that 
of Milhlenheim, which is now called Seligeetadt. 

It was chiefly out of his great gratitude that 
Eginhard became the biographer of the magnani¬ 
mous Charlemagne. He wrote a perfect life of the 
emperor, justly setting forth his royal and great 


deeds. When the death of the emperor drew near, 
he sent Eginhard to Rome to procure the confirma¬ 
tion of his will; but suoh was his attachment to 
his secretary, that this was the only occasion 
upon which he suffered him to leave his servioe 
near his person. 

In her old age, troubled by remorse at her 
early sin, Emma left Eginhard and repaired to a 
nunnery, where she ended her days. She was 
tenderly beloved by Eginhard, who thus writes 
of her after her death, to a dear friend, Loup, 
Abbot of Ferrieres: “All my labors, all my 
cares for the affairs of my friends, or my own, 
are nothing to me; all is effaced, all sinks before 
the cruel sorrow with which the death of her, 
who was formerly my faithful wife, has struck 
me; who was also my sister and my cherished 
companion. It is a misery which cannot end; 
for her merits are so deeply engraven in my 
memory that nothing can tear them thence. 
What redoubles my grief—and every day aggra¬ 
vates my wound—is, to thus see that all my 
wishes have been without effect, and that the 
hopes which I have placed in the intervention of 
the holy martyrs are deceived. Accordingly, the 
words of those who attempt to console me, and 
which have often succeeded with other men, do* 
nothing but re-open and cruelly envenom the 
wound of my heart; for they call upon me to 
support with courage sorrows which they do not 
feel, and ask me to congratulate myself upon a 
trial wherein they are incapable of pointing out 
to me the slightest subject for contentment.” 

Eginhard died in 889, in the monastery of 
Sligestadt, which he had founded. His ashes 
repose in peace beside those of the daughter of 
Charlemagne. 


EARTH-BOUND. 

BY LOTTO LIN WOOD. 


Unrbsv, unrest! forever bound 
And chafed with restless, longing thought, 
With whispered music all around- 
But my bound spirit answereth not! 

Oh, Earth! oh, Time! oh, Thou, my God! 

When will this fleshy bondage cease ? 
When laid this chain beneath the sod ? 

When rest the soul in endless peace ? 

By the wild prayers I strive to speak— 

By the sweet songs of angels free— 

By the strong power I vainly seek— 

By hopes, tears, loves—oh, answer me! 

Weary and bound ! oh, poetry, 

Bright spirit! idol of my heart 
I, bat a humble devottee, 

Bow meekly whereso’er thou art 
Oh, Poesy! my spirit swells 
To plunge for aye in thv cool waves! 


Though bound, it longs to burst its cells, 

And find in thee the rest it craves. 

Blest soul of love, of joy, of truth, 

Thou fadeless beauty, fresh and free— 

Thou stream of song, that cheered my youth,. 
Tho weary-bound one cries for thoe! 

Before me in the starry light, 

I watch thy quenchless fountain's play; 

Oh, for thy sweet, bewitching might, 

To wash all earthly power away. 

To tell the thoughts that upward spring— 
The dream8 all bright and beautiful— 

As music softly echoing 
Across the water's dreamy lull. 

Time will unbind life's weary chi ins, 

Death will give freedom to the soul; 

And I shall wander o’er the plains 

Of heaven, set free from earth's control. 
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FOREST HITES AT MAPLE FARM 

BY MBS. L. B. GOODWIN. 


(With your lea Ye,) Reader, Miss Nelly. Miss 
Nelly, the benefioent reader. Suffer me farther, 
beneficent reader, to follow up the introduction 
by begging you to admire Miss Nelly. Note her 
rich, nut-brown complexion, gazelle eyes, slen¬ 
der figure, peerless carriage, limbs that for airy- 
n ms seem half wings. Is she not a rare creature ? 
You imagine her rather aware of the same— 
proud, eh ? Yet, should you inquire of her, the 
answer would be N-t-i-g-h —for my heroine is 
a mare. 

If not the pride of herself, Miss Nelly was the 
pride of her owner. He never came home from 
his Senator’s post at Washington, but he regu¬ 
larly asked about her welfare next after that of 
his only child. 44 Ah, Ben I” would be his salu¬ 
tation to the hired man, who met him per order 
at the railroad station, “ is Miss Calls well ? And 
how is Nelly?—are we to ride up to Maple Farm 
after her?” The same thing had occurred so 
frequently, that the sturdy Ben had an answer 
stereotyped. “ They’re both as well as one, Mr. 
Clifford, and neither couldn’t be better, sir.” 

A gay, graceful prefix was Miss Nelly to the 
family carriage. Many a compliment and de¬ 
lighted epithet she elicited, as on Sabbath morn¬ 
ing she skimmed the plain and halted beneath 
the chiming bell; and again, when the services 
of the sanctuary were over, and Miss Clifford had 
disappeared within the vehicle, the gaze of all 
the church-step loafers turned upon Nelly, who, 
with a swan’s curving of the neck, waited the 
word; tremors of eagerness playing through her 
frame and four snow-white feet tossing up in 
pairs like the motion of a rocking horse ; then 
sped away as though the wind was her har¬ 
ness mate. 

One Monday morning her Honorable master 
took Nelly from her Btall to the hillside pasture, 
and having closed the gate upon his favorite, 
leaned over it, her halter under his arm, watch¬ 
ing her free, sportive movements. As he lin¬ 
gered, three men approached in his rear; he 
turned at the sound of their voices, and saluta¬ 
tions were exchanged, the visitors raising each a 
jockey cap from his head. An application that 
concerned Nelly was made and declined. Nelly’s 
speed could not be tested on the course; her 
owner had no ambition of that sort for her. The 
fast boys went away sorrowful, for they had 
reckoned brilliantly on the favorable issue of their 
errand. 

Did Nelly overhear the proposition, and take 
affront at the veto upon the display of her tal¬ 
ents, and determine to set up as a racer on her 
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own account ? What less could have moved her 
to the disdainful toss she gave her beautiful 
head, such sonorous and repeated snorting from 
her dilated nostrils, such grand rearing and 
plunging ? She turned her shining heels on her 
master and flew off in a tangent from the circle 
of limited area she had been describing; by the 
time ho had crossed thirty rods of plain sward 
and returned to his door, she was at least a mile 
away, over height and hollow. 

Splendidly looked Nelly appearing round the 
brow of a hill, the twin of that on which was 
located the Danville Seminary for Young Ladies, 
with the road winding white between. 

Fleet as a deer she came, her head thrown 
back like the antlered animal when, in shooting 
through the forest he would avoid entanglement 
in the branches, her glossy mane floating like a 
silken scarf from the neck of some fair swimmer. 
The high fence separating from the highway was 
cleared as easily as the runlet a moment before, 
and now her light hoofr were spurning the silver 
sands. 

* 4 Oh, Calla Clifford, there comes your father’s 
Nelly!” cried Kate Mattocks, from her position 
on the lawn of the Institute. 44 Only look, girls! 
Hurrah!—if I was but upon her back this mi¬ 
nute!” 

44 On her back, indeed!” returned the class* 
mate. “ Why, do you know Kate, she never 
felt the touch of a saddle ?” 

“ Who cares ? I didn’t say I want a saddle.” 

“ You’d be tossed to the moon, Kate,” laughed 
one of the young ladies. 

“ We shall see,” rejoined Kate. 44 If I am, I’ll 
marry the man in it, there’s not one on the earth 
I will ever have.” 

The last words nearly dissolved in air before 
reaching the ear, for the speaker had dashed from 
among her companions and was already far down 
the slope. 

41 What it Kate Mattocks going to do?” was 
the simultaneous exclamation. 

Dropping the books with which they were about 
to enter school, they followed; some running, 
some walking, all eyes fixed on one object and 
expressing cq^lly amusement and vague con¬ 
sternation. One, a good deal in advance of the 
others, called in frightened, beseeching tones: 
“Kate, dear, for pity’s sake, don’t go into the 
road—she will run over you!—she will kill you!” 

A merry pealing laugh told that the entreaty 
was at once heard and disregarded. Every one 
stood breathless when Kate was seen to rush 
from the grounds directly in the course of the 
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bounding mare. A scarlet shawl was suddenly 
flung up; Miss Nelly wafted aside through the 
open bars of a cottage farm-yard. In doing so, 
she seemed perfectly to answer the intentions of 
Kate, who the next second was mounted erect 
upon one of the entrance posts. With scintil¬ 
lating eye-balls and a grander snort, Miss Nelly 
wheeled and made a marrelous leap for the road 
again. She gained it with a rider. 

Away back by the way she had come, flew the 
•»1 iq* 1 ; Kate’s head bent close to the strained 
neck, her fingers were woven with the dark mane, 
her garments whining through the air. Nelly’s 
speed accelerated with every bound, and the two 
were presently out of Bight Some laborers who 
caught a view of the perilous gallop, scrambled 
through the corn-rows, jumped a field-wall, and 
in hot pursuit also disappeared. 

White as death. Calls Clifford, the same who 
had been most anxious for Kate, and who, since 
the instant the latter intercepted the horse, had 
remained petrified, turned to her companions and 
sank speechless to the earth, covering her eyes 
with her hands, as though to shut out the terri¬ 
ble spectacle of a friend’s lifeless and mutilated 
body. 

“ Don’t feint. Don’t be terrified,” said one 
and another of the girls to her, “we know Kate 
is always throwing herself into danger and never 
gets harmed* She has climbed to the tip-top of 
the tallest tree on her father’s farm, and she 
skated on the river last winter when the ioe was 
so thin that no boys ventured it.” 

“ThereI there’s the bell; we must go in. 
Now don’t let’s seem excited, or we shall expose 
Kate to Miss Aymar—she comes up by the back 
drive, and it isn’t likely saw her. If Kate comes 
back alive she will never need to know.” 

A more finished romp than Kate Mattocks, 
at eighteen, never breathed green mountain air. 
But she might have been worse so—only that 
such a thing was impossible-—and still the bead 
of her wit, the overflowing well of goodness in 
her heart, and the favor of adventitious circum¬ 
stances would have well redeemed her. The 
stooping of an eagle is a more notable incident 
U|&n the soaring of a lark; and nothing is more 
popular than familiarity where exclusiveness was 
to be apprehended. Kate was the daughter of 
the chief magistrate of the commonwealth—it 
was often asserted that her eccentricities, no lees 
than her many estimable qualities, were had by 
honest inheritance; her utter contempt for the 
position secured to her, and self-identification 
with the humblest and rudest, were to the mass 
an emphatio virtue. Parents repeated Kate’s 
drolleries with infinite relish, at the same time 
they would not have been pleased to see any ap¬ 
proach to such manners in their own daughters'; 
her mates pronounced Kate’s intentional blunders 


“ capital,” albeit not one of them who had com¬ 
mitted the same inadvertently, would ever have 
forgotten the attending mortification. Kate, with 
the willing aid rendered by her fellow pupils, 
always managed to preserve credit at school; 
and they gave the best proof of their partiality 
in never inclining to prose about that of the 
teachers, though Kate’s harmless misdemeanors 
did pass with being merely winked at. 

But among them, Kate’s friends all, none was 
quite as devotedly so as Calk Clifford. The cir¬ 
cumstance, at the beginning of an analyz&tion, 
might seem singular, for two natures more dia¬ 
metrically opposite could not be found between 
Lake Champlain and the Connecticut Valley. 
Such unions of contraries are, however, no real 
anomalies; lines started adverse on one side of 
the globe meet on the other. The young ladies 
were of almost twin-like age; their fathers, 
alike, lived for the public—were neighbors and 
oloee friends, politically and socially; the inter¬ 
course thus which had been Bisterly in childhood 
was sisterly still. 

The first hour ef that day’s duties was a most 
trying one to Kate’s classmates. A knowledge 
of the* consequences of her wild adventure was 
waited for with trembling. Each bent her head 
steadfastly * over her book to conceal her emo¬ 
tions ; any reviewing of lessons was scarcely pos¬ 
sible. The class in physiology was called to 
recitation. They glanced despairingly at one 
another on leaving their seats, as much as to 
say—“ I can never get through with it—never!” 

To the general relief, however, Kate appeared 
among them. Her entrance had been heralded 
by a stamping of feet in the bonnet room, like 
that of some stout boy relieving his boots of snow 
on a winter day. The door opened and the miss¬ 
ing student met their significant gaxe with the 
most comically unconscious of expressions, and 
bustled up to her place as though her sole aim of 
the morning was gratified in having arrived sea¬ 
sonably to save herself a mark of absence. She 
had the lesson perfectly, and recited apparently 
without an unoonoentrated thought 

“You came late this morning. Miss Mat¬ 
tocks,” the preceptress remarked, when the class 
were dismissed to their study seats. 

“ I know H,” Kate responded in the loud whis¬ 
per of some awkwardly bashful child. 

“ A necessary detention ?” pursued Miss Ay- 
mar , evidently willing to dispose of the matter 
as easily and summarily as possible. 

“ Very, madam,” in the same whispered ao- 
oent, and with the strongest and most indiscrimi¬ 
nate emphasis, she explained: “ The governor ” 
—Kate was accustomed to speak of her father by 
his title—“is going to start for Washington to* 
morrow, and its a hurrying time o y year at our 
house. I’ve got the governor’s pardon.” 
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“ A written excuse from him ?” 

“ Yes'm, a written excuse. I meant his excuse.” 

Kate stood and fumbled backward and forward 
across the side of her dress in search tor her 
pocket; at last drawing forth doubtfully a crum¬ 
pled fold of paper. 

“ Very well,” said the principal, without longer 
awaiting its offer, “ you are excused. But I de¬ 
sire, Miss Mattocks, that you will make especial 
exertion to correct the habit you have of whis¬ 
pering any apology that is to be made—it is ex¬ 
ceedingly inelegant.” 

“if/'/am, I wiU,” whispered Kate, bowing 
end turning towards her seat; then, as though 
suddenly recollecting herself, bent a look oyer 
her shoulder and repeated in a nobly determinate 
voice—“ I will.” 

A fit of merriment seized the school, which the 
principal was not in condition to notice. 

At recess there was an eager grouping around 
her, with.the question: “How did your ride 
end, Kate ?” 

“ Finely, of course.” she answered. “ Miss 
Nelly r|n a mile, leaped a fence, and went to 
nipping her own grass. I kept her back, and 
was considering whether I would not touch her 
up again and lengthen out my ride, when along 
came father Thompson, and Jack, and Dick, pant¬ 
ing and blowing, their hats in their hands, ask¬ 
ing in astonishment, “ if I had rid at that rate, 
without being thrown! Why, they expected to 
find me dashed to death in the road.” 

“I replied, cooly, that I hoped they would ex¬ 
cuse the disappointment, and said not another 
word to them—would you ? I hate busybodies 
in other folks’ matters. When Jack came to 
help me from the horse, I jumped down the 
other side, and started straight back here.” 

“ But how could you say, Kate, you had your 
father’s excuse ?” 

“ Because I did hare—one he wrote in reply 
to. an invitation from some mass meeting com¬ 
mittee at Boston, last year. Afterwards he re¬ 
pented, and went; I thought it a pity to hare 
the excuse wasted, so I preserved it, and you 
saw how it came in use this morning.” 

“ But what if Misr Aymar had chosen to take 
and read it ?” 

“Oh, she was too suspicious of witchcraft 
not to stop the affair in the right place, and save 
you nonsensical things, your risibles as much as 
possible. I shouldn’t wonder if the lady knew 
what it ’twas all about as well os any of us, and 
was envying me my ride all the while.” 

It was two or three weeks after the ride, at 
the beginning of the long summer vacation, 
that Calla, going one afternoon to call on her 
friend, met her moping down the walk, a half- 
folded letter in one hand and its envelope in the 
other, which also held the brim of her straw 


hat tightly over her face. She was talking to 
herself. 

“ Well, Ben, it’s no use—if the rye isn’t reapt 
rill thanksgiving, you must quit and go to Mr. 
Clifford’s, for me right off-hand.” 

“ Why must he go, Kate, for what ?” 

“ Oh, you dear little mischief!” cried Kate, 
coming out from her blindfold. “How could 
you guess I wanted to see you? Lucky! Now, 
Ben can delve on to his heart’s content. I was 
going to call him from the field to send for your 
ladyship.” 

“Indeed! tell me how I may begin to serve 
you.” 

“ By coming directly into the house, putting 
off your chapeau and valise-suits, and generally 
making ready to help me support the downfall of 
a great calamity. You see,” she continued, de¬ 
taining her visitor in the hall door, “ this docu¬ 
ment, which is just received,” holding up the 
letter, “is gubematoroi; in it the governor 
informs me that he will arrive home to-day in* 
stead of to-morrow, as we expected.” 

“ Calamity, Kate!—did ever lips so falsely in¬ 
terpret the heart.” 

“ Doubtless they have, then; you should hear 
me through. Or, listen to this,”—reading 
from the letter. “ 4 A gentleman, a younger 
friend of mine, will accompany me, Katy, and, 
if he finds our place agreeable, remain awhile 
for the benefit of northern air.” ’ 

“ What is his name ?” inquired Miss Clifford, 
with girlish curiosity. 

“Not given,” Kate responded, “and,” with 
a gesture of disgust, “ who cares to know ? I 
infer that he is a southerner; some nabob scion 
of a first family, no question; whose occupation 
is losing his health by dissipation in winter, that 
he may endeavor to regain it by recreation in 
summer. Polly has set to frying doughnuts 
with all her might, to tempt his invalid appetite 
with. I shall be certain to make the place more 
agreeable than he wi 1 be able to bear beyond a 
week.” 

“ Listen, Kate! you forgot the stranger is to 
be your fathers guesL ” 

“ No invited one, I’m sure of it. 8imply one 
who quarters himself upon him because he is 
goodnatured, and because doing so suits his own 
convenience. It can be no person of whom he 
has ever spoken to me, or he wduld not have 
failed to repeat his name. I have heard of his 
Washington friends; there is none among them, 
whom, under such circumstances, he would dis¬ 
pose of in barely two lines.” 

“But he calls him a gentleman, and his 
friend.” 

“ Yes, and I know he can use those terms with 
peculiar meaning. * My dear gentleman,’ said 
he to the thief, whom he caught leading Nelly 
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from her stall, one dark evening last winter—I 
was just behind the governor, and heard it— 
4 take a friend’s advice and walk. The mare is 
smooth-shod, and on these icy hills, migh be 
the dea h of a rider. Why, sir, had I found 
you already departed, I doubt whether my 
anxiety on your account would have allowe n.e 
to sleep!’ I tell you the fellow will prove to be 
some puny aristocrat, who thinks to astonish 
such democrats as we, by dilating upon his 
father’s plantations and hundred slaves, to which 
himself is sole heir. He’ll not find me wor¬ 
shipful.” 

44 How ridiculous, Kate,” laughed her friend, 
44 to rear so towering a prejudice, on no founda¬ 
tion whatever. Be sure your edifice will fall to 
the ground. Yes, hear now a prophecy from 
me. This person, whoever he may be, Miss Kate 
Mattocks is destined to fall in love with, di¬ 
rectly and desperately—provided he is not mar¬ 
ried already, which it would be well to ascer¬ 
tain, Kate—and should I venture to flirt with 
him the least bit, her highness is jealously of¬ 
fended——*’ 

44 Hold 1 as the hero of a fifth story romance 
might exclaim— 4 another word ’—and so forth. 
You know better, Calla Clifford, than that I 
would fall in love, or be pushed or dragged into 
it with any living man. Have you forgotten 
how at our leap-year ride, all the girls were rush¬ 
ing to secure their partners, and wondering 
whether Kate Mattocks would go with Hr. Car¬ 
penter, or Esquire Smilie; they ought to have 
known me better. And who did I go with but 
ear Ben? who plead against it, declaring to 
me that he was forty years old, and never went 
’long side of a gal* in his life. And he consented 
only through my flattering him into the belief 
that nobody else could possibly drive Miss NeUy 
without breaking her neck and mine. What use 
have I for a beau or a husband ? The thought 
disgusts me! No disparagement to you, Calla, 
who have been engaged ever since you could 
speak the name of Charley Seymore. If my 
father wasn't my father, I would marry Aim; or 
if your father was a widower—than which no¬ 
body can be more thankfal that he isn't than I 
am—I might be tempted to make a nice step¬ 
mother for you; but that is all.” 

44 That leaves old lady Thompson quite at 
fault, Kate. I heard her say the other day that 
4 she was sartin Kate Mattocks would stiddy 
down arter awhile, and be one of the best o’ 
wives and mothers.’ ” 

44 Ha! you shall see something in my line 
after the advent of this somebody. Won’t I 
make myself disagreeable to him, as he will of 
necessity be to me! I always give a loose rein 
to nature, now I’ll lay on the whip. Fah! how 
perfectly I can imagine his picture! Big, black- 


whiskered, in the fose-ground, little sallow face, 
in the btick-ground. Wears spectacles in com¬ 
pany, though it troubles hiny immensely to see 
through them. His habits are all stereotyped. 
He never retires to bed at night till it is time he 
was up for the next morning—breakfasts at half¬ 
past ten—afterwards smokes two Havanas, loll¬ 
ing in the garden chair, yonder, with immacu 
late kids on his hands, a pair of loaded pistols 
worn over his heart, and a sword cane leaning 
against his knee. In the afternoon he will look 
over a paper, ride gently down town, from Maple 
Farm and back; spend his evenings in the 
library, making shallow speeches to the governor, 
or may be scribble a little. Yes, now I think of 
it, he’ll be sure to be correspondent to some 
New York, or Philadelphia, or Washington 
penny daily—not for the vulgar object of pay, 
by any means, but rather to enlighten the world, 
and keep the lamp of his genius trimmed. Let 
me see ; he will attempt to touch off for original 
the squib that Vermont girls chew spruce gum 
while standing up to be married; will say that 
the governor’s daughter, to judge from the ap¬ 
pearance of her hands, has washed a few dishes 
or potatoes in her day; and that Senator Clif¬ 
ford, who resides in the same neighborhood, has 
a daughter, who is thought by the rustics here, 
to be exceedingly pretty, and who has some 
manners, having spent the last winter with her 
father at Washington.” 

44 Hush, hush, Kate I Here they are.” 

And there they surely were-rhis Excellency, 
and the stranger—at the very door. The car¬ 
riage in rolling leisurely up the drive, had given 
out no sound which had caught their attention. 

Kate, flinging down her hat in the hall, 
bounded to the foot of the steps into hei; father’s 
embrace. Some seconds elapsed ere she would 
bethink herself of the unwelcome presence, and 
then, to her astonishment, she saw the gentle¬ 
man’s hand releasing that of Miss Clifford, while 
his eyes, which she could not but secretly 
acknowledge were the finest she had ever seen, 
rested upon her with an expression of pure 
respect and devotion too eloquent to be read 
amiss. Calla’s eyes were downcast; her face 
had suddenly paled, and there was on it a pained 
and obilling look, especially about the mute lips, 
which was as unlike to itself as to what the 
other could have desired it 

A glance at her father sufficed to tell Kate 
that to him there was in this no deep mystery; 
and then there flashed a solution to her own 
mind. She did not need to wait for Mr. Mande- 
ville to be presented before recognising in him 
one, of whom, as the confidante of Calla Clifford, 
she had already heard. It was doubtful whether 
the discovery was one fitted to exalt the stranger 
in her estimation. The next moment, as the 
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others entered the parlor, she disappeared. 
Calls longed to follow her example, but, the 
host going ont to speak with Ben, and giro 
directions concerning the horses, she only was 
left to entertain Mr. Manderille. Her self- 
possession was recovered; yet her manner re¬ 
tained a purposed constraint, which forbade any 
approach to familiar conversation. The gentle¬ 
man, however, found an evident difficulty in 
removing his eyes from her face; and all that 
he addressed to her was in softly-modulated 
tones of his deep, rich voice, as if a noble organ 
were giving intermittent measures of the Sonata 
to the Moonlight. 

The next seen of Kate was in the supper- 
room, where, as the others entered, she stood at 
the head of the table awaiting them. Her skirts 
were slightly raised in one hand, and a foot put 
forth from beneath, after the manner of a woman 
with a pretty ankle and vain bead. In the pre¬ 
sent instance, however, no one could have gotten 
farther towards criticism than receiving a general 
impression of fair proportions correspondingly 
encased, except (and here it was that the interest 
stayed,) that the toe of the perfectly unsoiled, 
well fitted, and neatly laced boot was cut off 
squarely with tho toes it had been designed to 
cover. The Governor smiled, Miss Clifford sup¬ 
pressed a smile, which changed to a blush; the 
stranger assumed the air of well-bred blindness 
to an erratum. f 

Miss Mattocks had been too long accustomed 
to preside at her father’s table not to do so with 
grace almost perforce; but when her first round 
of duties was ended, and the excellence of 
Polly’s biscuits beginning to be proved, she 
uncovered a dish beside her plate, and with 
knife and fork transfered from the former to 
the latter a quantity of cold boiled cabbage, 
upon which she seemed to feast sumptuously, 
re-supplying herself from time to time as the 
meal progressed. 

Calla would have rejoiced to take early leave, 
but saw herself in fetters still. Charles Seymour 
had arranged to pass the evening with her there, 
and now that his Excellency had reached home, 
the young man would, she knew, feel especially 
disappointed to lose the occasion; he would 
press inquiries, and she would hardly be able to 
satisfy him short of a confession, which she had 
no mind to make. She chose, as the lesser evil, 
to remain. 

With Charles* coming, Calla’s embarrassment 
was at an end. She believed she saw that Mr. 
Mandeville, within the first minute, penetrated 
tho position whioh they occupied to one another; 
and while the blush-roses deepened their tint 
through the alabaster of her complexion, her 
heart fluttered with a gladness pure maidenly 
at the thought of so readily terminating advances 


which could result in nothing better than humilia¬ 
tion to tiie author. Calla was very proud, and 
well might be, of her lover. Admitted to the 
bar within the year, he had already succeeded 
in laying the foundation of professional emi¬ 
nence; he was likewise endowed with all manly 
graces of manner and exterior which favorably 
prepossess before the more intrinsic qualities of 
mind and heart oan be reached. Diamonds of 
happiness glistened in the young girl’s eyes; 
lily-bells, wafted by the zephyrs of animated 
feeling, appeared and reappeared over the velvet 
cheeks and dainty chin; the grace of her move¬ 
ments was at the nest of Haloyone, upon the 
waters. 

Miss Mattocks, in the matter of personal 
charms, did not suffer by comparison with her 
most intimate associate. They were of equal 
height—the utmost medium; Kate’s form had 
the taller rounding, her cheekB the deeper tinge, 
her eyes and hair were the jet for the brown. 
The hair of both tall in natural curls, abundant 
and beautiful. Kate’s, to-night, was put back 
of the ear, and flowed in a mass to the waist 
behind; while Calla’s depended evenly around 
her head, drooping from the temples down the 
white throat and over the delicate bust. In 
their usual summer afternoon dress, of only 
white muslin, the tall, low corsage and short 
sleeves, fitted by inserted narrow pink ribbons, 
they yet might have adorned a gay party. A 
party, indeed, it seemed—an unceremonious 
gathering it was; for the news of the magis¬ 
trate’s return spreading, neighbors and friends 
hastened to shake his hand in welcome, so that 
by nine o’clock the parlors at Maple Farm were 
considerably filled. 

“ I’m in a fever of impatience, Calla,” said 
Kate in her ear, “to know what Esquire Sey¬ 
mour thinks of Mr. Mandeville. I’m sure such 
glances as the gentleman casts this way every 
now and then will make kirn hate him from 
jealousy.” 

“On the contrary,” replied Calla, “I discover 
that he is well pleased with him. As to the 
glances, if they speak admiration, you are very 
modest not to appreciate them yourself; I have 
been fancying how, if I were a gentleman, and 
saw you to-night for the first time, I would 
name you L'etoiU du nord. You are resplendent, 
Kate.” 

“Nonsense! Nobody ever called me hand¬ 
some—never called me anything but Kate and 
Crazy; while you, I know, might have been the 
bell at Washington, only that you would not con¬ 
sent to be rung.” 

“A fine evening for astronomical observations, 
otherwise termed star-gazing,” smilingly re¬ 
marked Mr. Mandeville, joining the young ladies 
in the deep embrasure of a windew. “May I be 
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permitted to tajo y ike occasion with you?" he 
lifted hie eyee to the skidded firmament. 

“Yes, oertainly," answered Kate. “It if a 
beautiful eight—the stars looking down on os; I 
am reminded of the hundred eyes of Asparagus." 

Mandeville let fall upon her free a quick, 
Involantary glance. 

“ Perhaps you never read it,” Kate proceeded 
with the utmost immobility of feature, “it is 
related somewhere in history, that Asparagus 
was a Grecian king who had a hundred eyes in 
his head, and never slept with more than two at 
a time, though there is a great deal of winking 
among those we see." 

“ Kate I Kate! why willy out” 00 

“ O, thank you, Galla—I had quite forgotten," 
said Kate aloud, in seeming reply to the beseech¬ 
ing whisper, “you'll both exouse me," end she 
vanished as though intent on some embassy, 
hut the next moment was seen leaning on her 
taker's arm at the opposite extremity of the 
apartment. 

“ Miss Clifford, I beg you will grant me a 
moment's hearing," said Mandeville, “ trust me, 
you shall not regret it." * 

Reluctantly Calls turned again within the 
shadow of the embrasure, and waited in silence. 
The other pursued: “You are ignorant with 
what sentiments I have regarded you since the 
hour of our first meeting in Washington, They 
were of too ardent a nature to be ooncealed, even 
had there existed a motive for oonoealment ; and 
you were too pure-hearted and ingenious not to 
show me at once that they were in no measure 
reciprocated. Yet I would not view you as bav- 
tog made final decision against me; I resolved, 
If ever man w<m woman, I would win you. Your 
name I uttered to no one; I ventured not to ad¬ 
dress you by letter; but, at the earliest oppor¬ 
tunity, mime to see you at your home, declare 
myself fully, and plead my cause the best I was 
capable. The truth, as I now suspect it, had 
never dawned upon my apprehension. You were 
so young—yet was not your heart already given 
to another T And the happy man, is he not Mr. 
flqymour?" 

He spoke with such true manliness of soul, 
that CaQa's dread and trepidation were dissi¬ 
pated, and she honored him in every pulse of 
her nature. She answered his question with a 
frankness she felt to be his due. 

“You are right, sir; Mr. Seymour and myself 
have been betrothed for years." 

Only the stars, that never betray love confi¬ 
dences, witnessed what mute emotions were 
stamped upon his faoe during the succeeding in¬ 
terval of 8Uenoe." 

“Shall we be friends, Miss Clifford, since we 
can be no more t" 

It was the interrogatory Call* was hoping to 


hear. The response was immediate and no less 
earnest and sincere: “ Friends ever." 

The consideration of Miss Clifford’s prior en¬ 
gagement no little modified the gentleman's dis¬ 
appointment, by sparing his pride the wound 
which otherwise had been attendant on the rejec¬ 
tion of his suit. Between him and young Sey¬ 
mour a fellow-feeling rapidly germinated; Ids 
distinguished host was pleased to bestow on him 
every courtesy; his intelligence and affability 
recommended him everywhere, and made him 
friends of all, except Kata. She, though obliged 
to concede that he was in nothing what she bad 
prejudged him, was determined on not abating 
one iota of her preeonoeived dislike. True to 
her promise, Kate illustrated the romp most 
wickedly; ran races on the lawn with the hounjl 
Zela, for prizes of new curd or maple sugar 
cakes; zealously drilled a calf in the art of reach¬ 
ing the hall by the front steps; and brought ap¬ 
ples from the orchard, by the peek, in one of 
Polly's homespun linen aprons, taking pains to 
say that she picked them from the very top of 
the tree. If her father and his guest bad been 
absent for the morning, Kate would be sure at 
dinner to relate with what success she had hunted 
hare's nests on the high scaffold; or how, in 
riding from the field on Ben's load, she had saved 
the grain from overturning into the brook. 

But, one evening as the sun was setting gold- 
enly, after three days of drenching rain, Mrs 
Clifford and her daughter were electrified by the 
spectacle of Wild Kate approaching the house, 
walking in the most womanly fashion at the side 
of a gentleman. And that none other than Mr. 
Mandeville. With every moment during their 
call, they expected some characteristic outburst; 
but Kate the while was quiet, even to shyness; 
they went—herself and oempanion—as they had 
come, only by the gato and field path instead of 
the read, and lighted now by the moon. 

There were a host of similar marvellers at the 
grand horseback ride which distinguished the 
next day. Kate's submitting to be cavalierly at¬ 
tended, and enacting properest propriety from 
morning to night, was indeed a thing unprece¬ 
dented. Once only, for a moment, she lapsed 
from her assuming into herself. It was while the 
party rested in a grove, and adorned themselves 
with the gems summer was letting fall from her 
gorgeous crown. Kate wreathed, with dead 
oed&r, a stately mullen for a May-pole, and was 
devising how to fasten it upon the front of her 
hat; but at the appearance of Mr. Mandeville, 
who had been a little extending a search for some¬ 
thing rare, the queer production was torn into 
fragments and cast behind the log upon which 
she sat; and Kate blushed to the hue of the car¬ 
dinal's flower which he laid on her lap, and drop¬ 
ping a knee beside, helped her to weave with 
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sprays of delicate larch and deep-polished leaves 
of wintergreen, into a corona. Some averred it 
was bat Kate’s masterpiece of acting; she would 
dupe them into the belief that she cared for the 
opulent southerner, and just when all were pre¬ 
pared for a consummation, instead of marriage 
bells, their ears would be greeted by the merriest 
peals of laughter that ever rang from mirthful 
lips. But Calla, at .east-, saw deeper, and under¬ 
stood that her friend’s heart was her prompter. 

“ Ah, decorating a gentleman’s chamber, as I 
live, Kate!” she said, rallyingly, on finding her 
some mornings later pressing the carpet in the 
midst of stems and rejected flowers, “a vase 
here upon the table, another there upon the 
mantel—very prettily they look, to be sure— 
may I interpret their language ? Oh, no, you are 
blushing so!” 

“ Nothing of the kind,” denied Kate, with dig* 
nity, “ it’s only the reflection of the curtains.” 

“The curtains 1 are they not white? Oh! 
Kate, dear!” 

“Well, if they are, no matter,” stammered 
Kate. “I was thinking so busily, your coming 
in was like the explosion of a bomb-shell in the 
room.” 

“ You musing! and in that hateful Mr. Man- 
deville’s room, too!” 

“ Pshaw, Calla Clifford! He is my father’s 
guest, you bade me remember; I have been 
making his room a little pleasant, and was just 
' deploring the terrible task before me, of gather¬ 
ing up all these roots and branches, that’s all.” 

“ You find him as disagreeable as ever ?” 

“ Why, to say truth, no. I expected all the 
governor’s time would have to go for his enter¬ 
tainment, and that I should be quite left out; 
but, instead, he entertains us both. You should 
have heard him read Twelfth Night , last evening, 
it was splendid!” 

“ Katy, darling, don’t keep a secret from me! 
Confess all, and let me felicitate you.” 

“ What should I confess ?” 

“ That you and Mr. Mandeville are in love with 
one another.” 

“ If I could know that entirely true,” the other 
responded candidly, “it needn’t be concealed from 
you, dear Calla, I do like Mr. Mandeville, but 
he-.” 

“He is devoted to you.” 

“No, he is not. He did show me some slight 
attentions, perhaps, more than the circumstan¬ 
ces mode obligatory; but it is past. He is more 
indifferent to me this morning than yesterday, 
and was more yesterday than the day before. I 
would never have believed that I should care so 
anxiously to please any man. Calla, Calla, I feel 
sometimes that I would exchange everything 
below the skies for one such look from him as he 
gave you that evening of his coming!” 


Mr. Mandeville had already spoken of depart¬ 
ing ; and two days afterward Kate said to her 
friend: “ He is going to-morrow morning; they 
are over at the Council Chamber—Mr. Mande¬ 
ville and the governor—and will stay the even¬ 
ing ; I shall see him no more except to exchange 
a formal good-bye.” 

Kate was shut in her own room and had evi¬ 
dently been indulging in tears; now, however, 
she was calm, and made the announcement with 
the cold resolution of a sick one, when he turn* 
to his nurse with, “ There, I have dreaded the 
potion long enough; since it must be swallowed, 
bring it to me now.” 

Calla secretly was glad that Mr. Mandeville’* 
stay was not to be prolonged; she accused him 
of having coquetted with Kate, and doubted 
whether her own pledge of friendship to the gen¬ 
tleman, should not be virtually revoked. Until 
his coming Kate had experienced no more of 
“ woman’s destiny” than the parrot in tropical 
groves, of the dearth of a city and the confinement 
of a cage. The fading plumage and drooping 
wing were sad to Bee; yet Calla, with true deli¬ 
cacy, felt that much sympathy had best be left 
unexpressed. She thought to draw from her 
solitude as much as possible. 

“Kate, Charles will take us down the river 
to-morrow for a soil, and to gather some wild 
grapes and cherries. Be ready, and the moment 
you are at liberty come down to the shore; we 
will row down and take you in. We’ll have a 
pic-nic dinner in some delightful spot; and then, 
Kate, you iriust go home with me and spend the 
night” 

The morning came, and with it the expected 
event. During breakfast Mr. Mandeville had 
been absent and apparently dispirited; Kate 
neither showed him much attention, nor seemed 
to claim any from him; but was, as she had been 
day after day, silent and gentle as an infant The 
parting was precisely such as she had foretold; 
though the gentleman, as he turned away and 
left her standing in the hall door just where he 
had first seen her, wore certainly a thoughtful, it 
might almost be said, regretful expression. As 
the latter, attended by bis host, passed down to 
where the carriage was in waiting at the head 
of the drive, his ear caught a strain of Kate’s 
old time musio laugh. 

“ Polly, if anybody asks for me, say Fve filled 
my pocket with cream toast and gone a voyage.” 

The governor did not catch the lightning like 
flash that brightened his visitor’s countenance; 
he observed, however, the sudden hesitation and 
backward glanoe. “Is something forgotten?” 
he would have asked, but the other recollected 
himself, and with some casual remark advanced. 
A few minutes later the carriage was being driven 
slowly away down the declining deollvity. 
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Half a mile from Maple Farm, the bluff which 
bears the road by easy approach toward Onion 
river, (a sweet stream, notwithstanding its name) 
jutting brusquely out of its woody covert, threat¬ 
ens to dam the waters in their progress; but, 
chdrmed by their beauty, drops into their em¬ 
brace, and rises from the magio bath a meadow 
as smiling as ever graced a landscape. It was 
just at reaching this point, that Mandeville’B 
eye, in taking leave of the scene, descried a fairy 
boat, containing two persons, approaching with 
the rapid current. At the same moment the 
most expressive ejaculation in the vocabulary of 
the oolored driver, direoted his attention oppo¬ 
site. A horse that, save for the echo of its gal¬ 
lop, seemed not to touch the ground, with the 
form of a woman its rider, came down from the 
height like a snowfall destined to cut off his 
course. He did not wonder at the ‘ ‘ Gov-a-mighty! 
what dat, massa T” and was nearly ready to an¬ 
swer, “Nothing earthly!” when, as fence and 
ditch were spanned, and the iron hoofs clashed on 
the high-way scarce twenty-yards in advance, 
the objects could no longer be unrecognized as 
Kate and Miss Nelly. 

A piercing shriek from the river; the little 
boat was seen overriet and whirling down the 
tide like a bubble; of those whom a moment be¬ 
fore she had conveyed, one drifted beside her, 
making occasional faint strokes like the last ef¬ 
forts of an exhausted swimmer, while the other 
dung by her garments rather than her own 
strength, to a finger of rock pointing the centre I 
of the stream. 

“ Round the bend, Pompey,—run, and try to 
save the gentleman.” 

“ Yes, massa—all dat.” 

Ere MandeviUe could give this order from his 
carriage, Kate had her horse reined foil to the 
brink; onoe the animal, disobeying the word, 
reared aside, but a prompt check and the clap¬ 
ping of a fair hand upon her neck, were followed 
by a plunge into the stream. She came to foot¬ 
ing upon the broad hidden pedestal of the shaft 
which sustained, though more uncertainly every 
instant, the affrighted and half drowning Calla. 

“ There, have you your seat firm ! Now ding 
fast to Nelly’s mane, but onno account touch the 
bridle; you’ll be safe ashore in a minute.” 

Kate stood watching from her pinaole till her 
assurance was verified. Superbly as the dolphin 
that saved Arion from the fate assigned him by 
his mutinous crew, Miss Nelly swam the waters, 
and landed her precious burden. So entirely 
were the senses of the dauntless Kate concen¬ 
trated on a single object, that the frantic and re¬ 
peated call to her, to sit calmly down and close 
her eyes till a boat could be brought, could not 
be heeded. However, there was no occasion for 
alarm. Scarcely in a smooth lake's sky of I 


waters, would the galaxy have faded out -behind 
Miss Nelly, than Kate stooped from her narrow 
foothold and followed, fearless as a naiad. The 
Cumbering of her robes aided the force of the 
current against her; spite of her utmost en¬ 
deavors, she was borne somewhat from her course. 
While still beyond her depth, Mandeville caught 
her in his arms. 

“Brave girl! Dearett.” 

If with the words she failed to see a look of 
impassioned fondness, beyond all she had so 
piningly coveted, it was because of the dimness 
of her vision at the moment. 

“Got ’im, Charles; massa, safe and sound, 
wid a killin’ hit ’bove his one eye,” screeohed 
the servant, appearing through an undergrowth 
that skirted the river below. 

He was closely followed by Seymour, the blood 
trickling from a wound in the temple. But the 
hue of life returned to his ghastly visage, when 
his affianced, reviving from her partial swoon, 
started up to greet him. It was herself, she 
averred, who had occasioned the aocident, by 
springing to the side of the skiff, thoughtless, 
from excitement, at sight of Kate in her dashing 
ride. Charles’ hurt was by a blow received at 
the overwhelming of the boat Though not 
serious in itself, it came near being fatally, so 
in its result; for, stunned, he was left £o the 
mercy of the waters, only buoying himself up 
from a kind of instinct. On recovering a mea¬ 
sure of consciousness, he succeeded in grasping 
some alders that inclined from the shore, where 
he was found and assisted by the negro. 

Kate was the silent one of the jproup; but 
that evening, sitting alone with Mr. Mandeville 
—for the gentleman did not leave Maple Farm 
that day nor that week—she uttered her heart 
responsively to him. 

“Beloved Kate—my plighted wife! how 
nearly had the fates dissevered us! The inde¬ 
pendence and originality of your character inte¬ 
rested me. I said to myself, that never before 
had I seen 4rt painted on nature but the colors 
affected the texture of the canvas. I penetrated 
your assumptions, and discovered that you were 
neither uncultivated nor unfeminine. Your very 
carelessness to please conferred pleasure. I 
doubted whether your heart could be touched, 
but thanked heaven I was free for the enterprise. 
Then suddenly, as if I had been the subject of 
a mocking dream, your individuality seemed to 
blend with that of the mass; the spirit and 
abandon which had captivated were extinguished. 
The mystery of the illusion I can never fathom. 
Forgive me, my own Kate, but to me you ap¬ 
peared as insipid as before you had appeared 
piquant. But the nightmare is past; the * sweet¬ 
est thing in life’ is ours—the dream with which 
there is none in Somnus' cave to be compared.” 
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“And I,” said Kate, yielding more entirely to 
the pressure of her lover’s arms, “I believed 
you could never love me with the hoydenish 
ways I had, so I resolved to beoome at once a 
square-role young lady. In your presence I 
succeeded; for I had only to abash myself by a 
thought of what I must have appeared in your 
eyes, and I was tamed as effectually as the dog 
Lelaps and the fox of his pursuit. Out of your 
presence—well, I hoped by degrees to arrive at 
a thorough reform. It is a secret, though, 
between myself and Miss Nelly, the number of 
bare-back rides I have had. Polly used to 
wonder at the packages of salt and sugar I made 
up and carried over the hill. Do you remember 
how the creature came galloping up to us, and 
followed with her nose at my hand, the evening 
We came from Mr. Cliffords? But for the last 
three days I have had to affect nothing. I was 
really as spiritless as I could have seemed—I 
confess it now. At the eleventh hour and half¬ 
past, I was seised with the fear that you had 
read my heart, and suddenly determined on a 


grand counterpoising show-off. But for the 
catastrophe I occasioned, I should merely have 
orossed your path and vanished.” 

All the woods of Maple Farm wore gayest 
brocade at the wedding of Kate and Mondeviile. 
Calla became Seymour’s bride on the same 
day. 

“But, I am sure, the story has two heroines 
without Miss Nelly.” 

Says the reader that? Very well; arrange it 
then as you like. I am anxious to accommodate 
all parties. I asked Mrs. Seymour’s leave to 
tell you the story, and she shrank within 
herself, pleading—“Don’t make me a heroine.” 
I put the same question to Kate, who had come 
from her beautiful home in Savannah on a visit 
to her friends at the north, (we found her, with 
her year-old son, playing hedgehog in a bank of 
shavings in Ben’s carpenter shop,) and she 
laughed till she cried—as I am oert&in all her 
acquaintances would—at the idea of her being 
made a heroine. Miss Nolly furnished my 
dilema a horn, and I took hold on it. 


THE SPELL OF HER MEMORY 

BY CHABXES D. GABDETTE. 


This world’s wild range of ohance and change. 
The wanderer’s heart may steel and strain, 
Vet in it’s oell—there lies a spell, 

A word—a look—a thought may wake$ 

That thro’ the stubborn crust will break, 

And win its softness back again! 

The mystio word—by chance o'or heard— 
Some lisping cherub whispers low 
To her whose breast affords a rest, 

His blooming cheek—in after years, 
Embrowned by toil and stained with tears— 
May seek again, hut ne’er can know. 


Her look, that speaks, the while It seeks 
His orbs by grief or time untried— 
Some spell of love so strong to move— 
The smiling prattler's tender heart, 

That sympathetic tear-drops start, 

And he creeps closer to her side. 

A thought, that back o’er memory’s track. 
Traces its footsteps in life’s sand. 

And, wild and waste, and woe o’arpaeed. 
Sees dimly—as thro' tears, at last 
In a far vista of Us past— 

A child blessed by a mothers’! hand. 


SUMMER DREAMINGS. 

BY OLABHNCB MAY. 


Sitting by the flowing waves 
Of this gentle, sunny stream, 

All my pulses wildly thrilling 
To the rapture of a dream, 

That has softly stolen o’er me 
In this balmy eventide, 

As I muse upon those hours 
We were sitting side by side. 

Still as then, the wanton zephyrs 
Waft to me the breath of flowers, 
But I scarcely heed their pleading, 
In these sad and lonely hours $ 
For a voice whose softest whisper, 
Swept like musio o’er the tide; 
Greets me, not as in those moments, 
We were sitting side by side. 


Still the summer sunshine dallies, 
With wild roses at my fret, 

And the notes of woodland warblers, 
Steal upon me, soft and sweet; 

But those dark eyes* gentle glanees, 

Do not thrill me in their pride. 

As in those sweet rapturous moment^. 
We were sitting side by ride. 

Ah! the dreamy charms of summer 
Fade, when thou art no more near; 

And its notes without thy musio. 

Bring but discord to my ear. 

Softly, from their mystio chambers, 
Steal the night-winds on my brow; 

Spirits only, sit boride me, 

And my heart is weary now. 
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MBS. LENNOX REFUSES CAPTAIN HELLER* 8 HAND AND FORTUNE. 


TOO POOR TO MARRY. 


A STORY OF AMERICAN DOMESTIC LIFE. 


The young Charles Keller, of good family and 
highly educated, had a commission as captain. 
His daring courage, his cultivated mind, his 
pleasing talents, and a character remarkable for 
its frankness, heightened the effect of his dis¬ 
tinguished appearance. 

Charles had fallen passionately in love with 
a young person, whose beauty had become a 
standard in the first society. Her name was 
Cecilia Barton, the only daughter of a noted 
banker. The captain, by his assiduity, his 


manner, and his words, soon revealed to the 
young lady the violence of a passion which ho 
could not hide even from tho world. 

“ Mr. Keller,” said she to him in that grace¬ 
ful manner which heightened her peerless 
beauty, “ I have penetrated the secret of your 
sentiments towards me. I should be proud and 
happy to have awakened th$m; for if you^love 
me as I am told you dp, I feel that it would 
be difficult for me to hate you; but our destinies 
can never be united—you are too poor for me.” 
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“Too poor, Miss Barton!” answered the 
Captain, astonished that such a reproach should 
be uttered by suoh lips. “ Too poor 1” repeated 
he; “I was far from expecting a dismissal 
expressed in so laconic a manner. I thought 

that in lore matters-” 

“ Oh! do not let us hare anything of a senti¬ 
mental order, Captain,” interrupted Cecilia, 
laughing; “ I do not like it.” Then resuming 
her seriousness, “Yes, Captain,” added she, 
“you are much too poor for me. I like luxury, 
gayeties, and handsome clothes. Could your 
lore alone furnish me with these trifles, which 
are necessaries to me ? You adore me, you say. 
Well, then, would it not be a punishment re¬ 
newed every hour for you to see me deprived, by 
the force of circumstances, of all that constitutes 
my happiness? The rich pilgrim, you know, 
loves to decorate the saint which has protected, 
as he believes, his weary wanderings; he loves 
to place costly offerings upon her altar—a cluster 
of diamonds or a necklace of pearls are generally 
the proofs of his devotion; but, Captain, the 
pilgrim, when once his vow is accomplished, 
leaves the altar, and often returns no more. A 
wife, on the contrary, should be a permanent 
idol, an immovable saint, to whom must every 
day be made new offerings. You could not do 
this, Captain, and, I repeat it, you would be 
unhappy in consequence. Who knows that, 
tired out by my demands and weary with my 
complaints, you would not end by hating me ?” 

“ Oh! never, Miss Barton 1” interrupted the 
young man. 

“If you did not hate me that might not pre¬ 
vent my hating you,” resumed Cecilia. “ I hope 
you admire my frankness. The young girl of 
eighteen, who has appeared to you up to this 
time a model of simplicity, sweetness, and some' 
degree of beauty, would be succeeded by the 
capricious, sullen wife; perhaps I should even 
become a flirt Captain, I prefer to speak as I 
do, to keeping up in your mind dangerous 
illusions, which would make their final disper¬ 
sion more frightfhl to both of us, and would 
embitter days of which, while free, each of us 
can make a good use—you in continuing to serve 
your country; I by giving myself up to the 
whirl of gayety, which pleases and makes me 
Uppy.” 

Charles Keller had nothing to expect by inhe¬ 
ritance, for his father, long since dead, had 
willed all his property to his second wife, to 
whom Charles was an object of aversion. 

“My love is not egotistical. Miss Barton,” 
replied Charles. “Alas I I see it too late. I 
am, indeed, too poor for you; but while I aban¬ 
don the hope of ever calling you mine, do you 
not permit me at least to consider myself your 
most devoted and respectful friend ?” 


“ My most etieemed friend. Captain Keller,” 
answered Cecilia, extending to him a little hand 
covered with a glove of perfumed kid. 

Some months after this conversation, Cecilia 
Barton married one of the richest merchants in 
New York, and Captain Keller, whom the peace 
which reigned in America prevented from going 
to the field of battle to be killed, (for he would 
have gloried in dying for Cecilia’s sake,) now 
repaired to visit an infirm and crippled unde, 
who sent for his nephew to soothe his declining 
days. 

Some years passed, the uncle of Charles KeDer 
expired, leaving his nephew the heir to millions. 
His step-mother died of a fever of the most 
malignant description, which attacked her while 
in a city distant from her usual plaoe of resi¬ 
dence, and his father’s estates passed almost un¬ 
impaired into his hands. The poor Captain 
Keller, whom Cecilia Barton had considered as 
little better than a beggar, .was the wealthiest 
man in New York. 

Eighteen years of absence had not extinguished 
from the heart of Charles Keller the memory of 
the love he had avowed to the beautiful Cedffa 
Barton. She had become Mrs. Lennox. The 
first care of Charles, when, after various changes, 
he again found himself in New York, was to find 
out the whereabouts of Mrs. Lennox. On learn¬ 
ing that she had been a Widow for two years, his 
heart beat with rapture, and when he learned still 
further, that a law suit, undertaken against her 
by her husband’s family, would completely ruin 
her if gained by them, and that it would in all 
probability be decided against her, his heart beat 
still more rapturously. “Ah! this time,” said 
he to himself, “ my happiness will not vanish 
like a dream. Cecilia must pow be mine.” 

The wealthy Captain Keller was ushered one 
fine morning into the drawing room of the almost 
beggared Mrs. Lennox. 

In spite of her thirty-six years, and the troubles 
which had assailed her since the death of her 
husband, Cecilia had preserved all the attraction 
of her early beauty. She was no longer, it is 
true, the airy nymph she had been; die was a 
queenly woman whose brow bore something of 
the starry light of Raphael’s Virgin Mother, or 
Correggio’s loveliest women. Her eyes, blade as 
night, full of fire; her brown hair, her graceful 
figure, her alabaster complexion, and all those 
treasures of beauty which women lose generally 
one after another, os the rose loses its leaves, 
were still in Mrs. Lennox’s possession. Her 
mind alone was wrinkled, misfortune had aged 
her spirit; the woman now in the presence of 
Captain Keller, retained in her character no trace 
of the frivolity of Cecilia Barton. Time and ex¬ 
perience had satisfied those empty tastes which 
had formerly been hers, and convinced her that 
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that which die had taken for happiness was bat 
its shadow. 

The interview was a touching one, though at 
first both parties were ceremonious and con¬ 
strained. Charles related his adventures to Mrs. 
Lennox; Cecilia returned his confidence by tell¬ 
ing him her misfortunes, her every-day sufferings 
and her despairing provisions for the fhture. 
Then, when the whole recital was complete, and 
those little nothings which are everything in in¬ 
tellectual life, were exhausted by both, Charles 
took the hand of Cecilia, and in a voice of deep 
emotion, said to her: “Cecilia, you are now 
free; I have never ceased to be so—let us unite 
our destinies; be to me the wife I have yearned 
to possess—grant me your hand and perhaps 
both of us will date from this hour our true hap¬ 
piness.” 

“ Captain,” replied Cecilia, “ 1 did not accept 
you formerly, because you were too poor, I can¬ 
not acoept you now.” 

“Why not, Cecilia?” exclaimed the Captain. 

“ Because at present you are too rich. It did 
not suit my folly to accept your love formerly 
without riches, at present it does not suit my 
principles or my pride, to accept your generous 
offer 1 Bo not speak of love to me, therefore, or 
* of •marriage, but of your friendship, we shall 
always be true Mends.” 

“But, Cecilia,” replied the Captain, “\nfriend- 
*hq?i name I abjure you to accept my hand and 
fortune. What will become of you when this 
law suit is lost; yes, what eon become of you?” 

“My friend, if heaven leaves me the little I 
possess, I confess that I shall not hesitate a mo¬ 
ment in accepting you; but at the present moment 
I most probably am penniless, for I own nothing 
* but the .handsom^frurniture which you see, and 
that last remnan^W former pleasure will soon 
disappear also.” 

“ In the name of mercy,” exclaimed the Cap¬ 
tain, “ grant at least-.” 

“ No more offers, Captain Keller, if you please, 
they might humiliate me, and I know you are too 
gallant to wish to make me blush.” 

The Captain, seeing that he could not shake 
the firm resolve of Mrs. Lennox, left her and re¬ 
paired to the residence of her lawyer, turning 
over hi his mind every imaginable stratagem by 
which to conquer the exaggerated scruples of her 
whom he loved more than ever. 

“Will you tell me, sir,” said he to the attor¬ 
ney, “what is the state of the law-suit against 
Mrs. Lennox?” 

“ Alas, sir, it was lost this morning in spite of 
all that oould be done,” answered the lawyer. 

“And its loss-.” 

“ Reduces my client to poverty; she has noth¬ 
ing hut a few pictures that she can call hers, and 
some few jewels, which will scarcely pay costs.” 


“ And the estate whioh was at law, howmuoh 
is it worth ?” 

“ Fifty thousand dollars. It will probably be 
sold for much less.” 

“ Well,” replied Charles, “I consider it mine,” 
and he arranged with the lawyer to make pur¬ 
chase of the property, instructing him at the 
same time to buy it secretly, and above all to pre¬ 
vent Mrs. Lennox from knowing of the purchase. 

When he arrived at home, Captain Keller 
called his servant, Jonas, a man who had been 
in his confidence for several years. 

“ Jonas,” said he, “lam gong to make you 
assume a Jew’s dress.” 

“You don’t say so, cap’an?” 

“Iam quite serious, you are to hire a little 
shop and let your hair and whiskers grow. You 
must fill your shop with porcelains, bronzes, pic¬ 
tures and furniture, but you must only purchase 
of one person, a lady whom I will send you to 
see. You must obtain the confidence of tills 
person.” 

“How can I when I don’t know her?” remarked 
Jonas. 

“ Will you listen without interrupting, sirrah ? 
You must buy as cheaply ae possible.” 

“ Yes, cap’an, let me alone for that; Fm your 
man. Fm up to that sort of thing-.” 

“ Pray attend to what I am saying; you are to 
buy the forniture whioh belongs to this lady, and 
if you can so manage it, you will advance money 
to her on her property, so that soon you will 
have a right to carry off every bit of furniture in 
her apartments.” 

“Very well, cap’an; when am I to attack the 
fortress ?” 

“ To-morrow.” 

“ Nuf ’sed,” replied Jonas, smiling after the 
manner of Shylock, “you wish me to ransack 
the premises and carry of the spoils ?” 

“ That is precisely what I want. You must 
manage so that in six months from this time you 
can show me the bare walls of the house to which 
I shall send you.” 

“That is not long,” replied Jonas, “but the 
the thing is feasible If well managed. But you 
will let me do as I please, won’t you ?” 

“ Yes, on condition that you do nothing unbe¬ 
coming the character of a man.” 

“ Or disgraoefhl to my master, or unlike what 
he would do if he could be so sitivated 1” 

After having acquainted his servant with all 
the particulars of what he had to do, the Captain 
added to his instructions this remark: “ It is on 
your conduct in this matter that the happiness 
of two persons depends.” 

“All right, cap’an, I’m all primed and precisely 
ready.” 

Three days after, Jonas, (who had been a sol¬ 
dier and was singularly out of plaoe,) was in- 
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stalled !n » shop a. finr steps from Mrs. Lennox’s 
residence, Fifth Avenue, New York, and in ft 
week tiie veteran had managed nutters so well 
that he knew exactly what he had to do, that is he 
Was acquainted with Mrs. Lennox’s only remain¬ 
ing servant. 

One evening Jonas sought his master, “ Cap¬ 
’an,” said he, with an air of great mystery, “ I’ve 
scraped acquaintance with Missis Leenoxer’s 
chamber-maid, and she says that her Missis wants 
to sell two pictures which are in her boodor, but 
she’s a kinder shamed Eke, because she don’t 
wap’t nobody whatsoever to know that she’s in 
such a fix. Well! I’ve seen the pictures and I 
have spoken to her, just as I’m talking to you, 
eap’aa, natural-Eke. She wants a thousand dol¬ 
lars for the two. That’s very dear, considerin’ 
how small they are.” 

“ The sixe is of no consequence; offer eight 
hundred dollars. She will sell them, she wants 
money.” 

“ You would have made the best Jew ef the 
two ef us, .Cap’an,” answered Jonas, who had 
completely metamorphosed himself by the long 
hair and beard, and Jewish drees which he now 
wore. “ I was afraid I should have to keep an 
eye on yon far fear somebody would cheat you.” 

“ I think I shall be able to take oareof myself 
Jonas,” answered Captain Keller. “Buy the 
pictures.” The two pictures wore purchased. 

Soon afterwards every week saw some piece of 
Mrs. Lennox’s furniture transferred to Jonas’ 
chop; and every time the latter announced to his 
master a purchase of this kind, the Captain rub¬ 
bed his hands with great glee. 

“ But, Cap’an!” Jonas could not help exclaim¬ 
ing at this strange sight, for he knew the good¬ 
ness of his master’s heart, “you seem to have a 
terrible grudge against that poor lady, since her 
poverty tickles you so much. She is a nioe sort 
of lady; howsumdever, she’s always a weeping 
from morning till night, and then, for the sake of 
U change, from night till morning again; so the 
maid says.” 

“ Certainly I must have a grudge against her,” 
answered Captain Keller, “ for I would give half 
my fortune on the instant, if she were completely 
beggared.” 

“Dew tell,” answered Jonas; “well, well, 
Cap’an, she won’t be tarnal long about it nither, 
at the rate that that ’ere farnitur’s a leaving them 
are rooms of hem; pretty soon I shall have the 
whole lot down in my shop. Before next week 
her house will be as clean as an egg-shell, and 
she’ll be obliged to buokle up her knapsacks and 
change into another regiment But I forgot, 
Cap’an, she’s sent away the maid and the other 
servant, I ought’er told you. If I was of the op¬ 
posite sex, I’d offer to do her work myself, free- 
gratis, for nothing.” 


“You must not offer anything, you’ll epefl 
all,” answered the Captain, smiling bitterly. 

“Well, I’ll hold on to the farmtur, ” answered 
Jonas, withdrawing in a slate of complete mys¬ 
tification. 

Jonss’epropheey was soon verified. Six mouths 
had hsriBy gome by since the metamorphosis of the 
veteran, ore Mrs. Lennox had sold every pieee ef 
her magnificent furniture, except her bed in which 
she languished in a fever caused by despair, and 
wished that her serrowful days might end. 

Now was the moment for the Captain to appear 
again. For six entire months he had volunta¬ 
rily exiled himself from the residence of the 
woman whom bo had not oeased to love. Ho 
now suddenly appeared at her residence like 
the Dm* m mackma of the antique oemedies. 

At sight of him, Cecilia turned pale. The 
frightful distress which surrounded her had not 
impaired the beauty of her features or the dig¬ 
nity of her manners, nor her pure and serene 
expression. A vivid crimson overspread her 
cheek, as taking the Captain by the hand, she 
led him to a dilapidated writing-desk, saying: 
“ Charles, you have doubted my love, you have 
perhaps even doubted my friendship; now read 
what I was writing to you.” 

TheCaptain took the letter and read as follows: 
“ I address to you, dear Charles, the last request 
I shall ever make, for I am now about to en¬ 
deavor to procure the most menial occupation in 
order to support my two daughters at the board¬ 
ing school at which I have placed them. I fear, 
however, I shall not live long to work for them. 
Poverty has greatly weakened my health. My 
cough is continual and I fear that I cannot reoover 
with such fare and such surroundings as must new 
be mine. But I wish that my fear children should 
be able to continue in thd^phere of society 
which I must quit. The poverty of their mother, 
who livee but for their sake, must be concealed 
from them. You have offered me your hand, I 
have been obliged to refuse it. A women who 
had not the courage to share poverty at a former 
time, with the man whom she loved, and who 
loved her, is unworthy to share his wealth. 

“ Should I die, Charles, I ask you to remem¬ 
ber me, and with my whole soul I entreat your 
protection for my two poor orphans, two inno¬ 
cent girls who will then be motherless. 

“ The successive sale of my jewels, and all that 
I possessed, has enabled me to pay their board 
at their boarding school up to the present time. 
Will you, Charles, succor them if they are left at 
last without resources, without a protector t Be¬ 
come the tutor, the father, the benefhetor of my 
children, and heaven will bless you. Think how I 
have loved you, for you must know that now , and 
remember that the wishes of the dead arc sacred 
to those who believe in God. 
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“Farewell, Charles; I fear we shall never 
meet again. I shall not invoke in vain the 
remembrance of a love which I now confess, but 
which the love of the world has rendered useless, 
either for your happiness or mine. You will 
forgive me. Repentance is a woman's last 
strength. 

Cecilia Luniex." 

Captain Keller was several times obliged to 
interrupt Ins reading to wipe away his tears. 
When it was finished he tore the letter in pieces, 
exclaiming: “So it is thus that you welome me 
back! But a truce to reproaches," resumed he, 
with emotion, “ a truce to all talk of forgiveness. 
Cecilia, I have come again, after six months of 
reflection, to offer you my hand and fortune." 

“Dear Captain," answered Mrs. Lennox, “the 
same obstacles exist that previously existed. 
You are too rich, as I told you befbre." 

“ You are rich, too, now, replied the Captain, 
placing in Ceoilia's hands a oontract which put 
her again in possession of her husband's pro¬ 
perty, “ and if that is the only reason you have 
for rejecting me, it is null and void." 

“Ah, my Mend," answered Cecilia, throwing 
herself into the arms of Charles, who pressed 
her passionately to his heart, “ I yield to the 
weight of your benefits and your delicate kind¬ 
ness. I accept the hand you offer so determi- 
nately, but on condition that I spend every day 
in repaying you with my gratitude and love." 

“Ghratitudi I will not receive, Cecilia," replied 
the enraptured Charles, “loo# will suffice; in 
that word you express what wiU make my life a 
heaven." 

The marriage of Captain Charles Keller with 


the widow Lennox took place with great magni¬ 
ficence at the domain which he had restored to 
Cecilia; but what was the surprise of the bride 
in recognizing in every apartment in her superb 
house, the pictures, the furniture, and aR the 
little articles of luxury, so important to a woman, 
which she had sold to the Jew merchant far her 
daily bread, 

“ Madame," said Jonas, whom she did not 
recognize in the semi-military costume which ho 
had adopted again, and who was minus whiskers 
and long looks, “ it was I who helped you to get 
rid of all those gimeraoks, more or less suspensable 
to the fair sex. You see, Madame, that, Jew at 
I was, I had some conscience, for I sold the 
whole parcel to my Cap'an at first cost. Isn't it 
true, Cap’an ?" said the old soldier to Charles, 
respectfully raising the back of his hand to his 
forehead. A smile was the Captain’s reply, but 
the fair widow obliged Jonas to relate, from 
beginning to end, all the particulars of the trick 
of which Bhe had been the victim, and was 
greatly entertained by his characteristic account. 

“ My good Jonas," said she, “ yon shall not 
have an opportunity of forgetting me; for I 
settle on you, from to-day, an allowance of eight 
hundred dollars a year, to be paid monthly." 

Those who heard the story of Charles Keller 
and the gentle Cecilia have insisted that the 
Captain's conduct was like that of the Spanish 
knight who set fire to his lady-love’s house in 
order to save her from the flames at the peril of 
his own Hfe. His action, and that of Charles, 
the one ingenious and the other heroic, could 
only have been conceived by a generous heart 
and a noble mind. 


HERO AND LEANDER. 
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In Abydos, near the Hellespont, Leander lived, they 
say, 

And Hero, his own Hero, dwelt aerots the watery way. 

Leander was a valiant youth, and oft would breast 
the wave, 

To meet at night his heart’s delight, and hear her 
call him brave. 

And they would sing and talk of love, while Cinthia, 
fhir queen 

Had thrown a softened radianoe around the lovely 
eene, 

Until the herald of the morn proclaimed approach- 
ing day; 

Leander then would brave again theHellespontie bay. 

His Hero on tho shore would stand, and gently ohide 
the youth, 

For trusting to the fickle wave Us oonstaney and 
truth; 


But sadness lingered on the breeze whioh bore her 
last adieu; 

The world has few, ah! very few, so constant and so 
true. 

One night she missed Us manly form and his en¬ 
dearing voioe, 

The sweet caress of Um who was the darling of her 
choioe; 

Her fears soon told her she might look fer him be¬ 
neath the wave; 

Ah! woe is me, she said, If he no more the storm can 
brave. 

The world has nothing left to bind me to its sphere, 

And death, grim death, has nothing new which I 
need shun or fear, 

I come, Leander dear, she said, to meet thee in the sea; 

The fickle wave whioh would not save, shall set my 
spirit free. 
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Weiui the Bastile was standing, few would 
venture eyen to whisper what they had expe¬ 
rienced within its walls. Fortunately, however, 
there does exist one faithful record of the se- 
Terest woes, protracted by untirable tormentors, 
through a series of years extending to half the 
natural life of man. Let us then avail ourselves 
of it, fix our attention steadily on a single indi¬ 
vidual, watch his anguish, bodily and mental, 
his privations, his struggles, and his despair, 
and mark how deeply the iron can be made to 
enter into his soul by vindictive and ruthless 
tyrants. 

Henry Masers de Latude, the person alluded 
to, spent thirty-five years in the Bastile and 
other places of confinement If we did not 
know that power, when it is held by the base- 
minded, is exercised by them without mercy, to 
punish whoever offends them, we might suppose 
that Latude brought his long agonies upon him¬ 
self by the commission of some enormous crime. 
That he committed a fault is undeniable,and it was 
a fault of that sort which most disgusts high- 
spirited men, because it bears the stamp of mean¬ 
ness and fraud. It deserved a sharp reprimand, 
perhaps even a moderate chastisement; but no 
heart that was not as hard as the nether mill¬ 
stone, could have made it a pretext for the in¬ 
fliction of such lengthened misery as he was 
doomed to undergo. 

Latude, who was in his twenty-fifth year 
when his misfortunes began, was the son of the 
Marquis de Latude, a military officer, and was 
born in Languedoc. He was intended for the en¬ 
gineer service, but the peace of Aix-la-Cbapelle 
prevented him from being enrolled. The noto¬ 
rious Marchioness de Pompadour, who united in 
herself the double demerit of being the royal 
harlot and procuress, was then in the zenith of 
her power, and was as much detested by the 
people as she was favored by the sovereign. As 
Latude was one day sitting in the garden of the 
Tuileries, he heard two men vehemently inveigh¬ 
ing against her; and a thought struck him, that 
by turning this circumstance to account, he 
might obtain her patronage. His plan was a 
clumsy one, and it was clumsily executed. He 
began by putting into the post-office a packet of 
harmless powder, directed to the marchioness; 
he then waited on her, related the conversation 
which he had overheard, said that he had seen 
ttern put a packet into the post-offico, and ex¬ 
pressed his fears that it contained some extremely 
subtle poison. She offered him a purse of gold, 
but he refused it, and declared that he was only 
desirous of being rewarded by her protection. 
502 


Suspicious of his purpose, she wished to see his 
handwriting ; and, therefore, under pretenee of 
intending to communicate with him, she asked 
for his address. He wrote it, and, unfortunately 
for him, he wrote it in the same hand in which he 
had directed the pretended poison. He was then 
graciously dismissed. The sameness of the 
writing, and the result of the experiments which 
she ordered to be made on the contents of the 
packet, convinced her that the whole was a fraud. 
It is scarcely possible not to smile at the blunder¬ 
ing folly of the youthful imposter; had he sent 
real poison, and disguised his hand writing, he 
would perhaps have succeeded. 

But this proved to be no laughing matter to 
the luckless Latude. The marchioness looked 
upon the trick as an unpardonable insult, and 
she was not slow in revenging it. In the course 
of a few days, while he was indulging in golden 
dreams, he was painfully awoke from them by 
the appoarance of the officers of justice. They 
carried him to the Bastile, and there he was 
stripped, deprived of his money, jewels, and pa¬ 
pers, clothed in wretched rags, and shut up in 
the Tower du Coin. On the following day, the 
2d of May, 1749, he was interrogated by M. 
Berryer, the lieutenant of police. Unlike many 
of his class, Berryer was a man of feeling; he 
promised to intercede for him with the marchio¬ 
ness, and, in the meanwhile, he endeavored to 
make him as comfortable as a man could be who 
was robbed of his liberty. To make the time 
pass less heavily, he gave him a comrade, a Jew, 
a man of abilities, Abuzaglo by name, who was 
accused of being a secret British agent. The 
two captives soon became friends; Abuzaglo had 
hopes of speedy liberation through the influence 
of the Prince of Conti, and he promised to ob¬ 
tain the exercise of that influence in behalf of 
his companion. Latude, on his part, in case of 
his being first released, bound himself to strain 
every nerve to rescue Abuzaglo. 

Ever on the listen to catch the conversation'of 
the prisoners, the gaolers appear to have ob¬ 
tained a knowledge of the hopes and reciprocal 
engagements of the friends. ’When Latude had 
been four months at the Bastile, three turnkeys 
entered, and said an order was come to set him 
free. Abuzaglo embraced him, and conjured 
him to remember his promise. But no sooner 
had the joyful Latude crossed the threshold of 
his prison, than he was told he was only going 
to be removed to Vincennes. Abuzaglo was 
liberated shortly after; but believing that Latude 
was free, and had broken bis word to him, he 
ceased to take an interest in his fate. 
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It is not wonderful that the health of Latude 
gave way under the pr essur e of grief and dis¬ 
appointment. M. Berryer earns to console him, 
removed him to the most comfortable apartment 
in the castle, and allowed him to walk daily for 
two hours in the garden. But he did not conceal 
that the marchioness was inflexible, and in con¬ 
sequence of this, the captive, who felt a pro¬ 
phetto fear that he was destined to perpetual 
imprisonment, resolved to make an attempt to 
escape. Nearly nine months elapsed before he 
could find an opportunity to carry his plan into 
effect. The moment at length arrived. One of 
his follow prisoners, an ecclesiastic, was fre¬ 
quently visited by an abbe; and this circum¬ 
stance he made the basis of his project To 
succeed, it was necessary for him to elude the 
vigilance of two turnkeys, who guarded him 
when he walked, and of four sentinels, who 
watched the outer doors, and this was no easy 
matter. Of'the turnkeys, one often waited in 
the garden, while the other went to fetch the 
prisoner. Latude began by accustoming the 
second turnkey to see him hurry down stairs, 
and join the first in the garden. When the day 
came on which he was determined to take flight, 
he, as usual, passed rapidly down the stairs with¬ 
out exciting any suspicion, his keeper having no 
doubt that he should find him in the garden. At 
the bottom was a door, which he hastily bolted 
to prevent the second turnkey from giving the 
alarm to his companion. Successful thus far, 
he knooked at the gate which led out of the 
castle. It was opened, and, with an appearance 
of much eagerness, he asked for the abbe, and 
was answered that the sentinel had not seen him. 
“ Our priest has been waiting for him in the 
garden more than two hours,” exclaimed Latude; 
“ I have been^running after him in all directions 
to no purpose; but, egad, he shall pay me for 
my running!” He was allowed to pass; he re¬ 
peated the same inquiry to the three other sen¬ 
tinels, received similar answers, and at last 
found himself beyond his prison walls. Avoid¬ 
ing as much as possible the high road, he 
traversed the fields and vineyards, and finally 
reached Paris, where he shut himself up in a re¬ 
tired lodging. 

In the first moments of recovered liberty, the 
feelings of Latude were those of unmixed plea¬ 
sure. They were, however, soon alloyed by 
doubt, apprehension, and anxiety. What was 
he to do? whither wa* he to fly? To remain 
concealed was impoerible, and even had it been 
possible, would have been only another kind of 
eaptivity; to fly from the kingdom was nearly, 
if not quite as difficult; and, besides he was re¬ 
luctant to give up the gayeties of the capital 
and his p rospect s of advancement In this di¬ 
lemma he romantically determined to throw him¬ 


self upon the generosity of his persecutor. “ I 
drew up,” says he, “a memorial, which I ad¬ 
dressed to the king. I spoke in it of Madame 
de Pompadour with respect and on my fault to¬ 
wards her with repentance. I entreated she 
would be satisfied with the punishment I had 
undergone; or, if fourteen months’ imprison¬ 
ment had not expiated my offence, I ventured to 
implore the clemency of her I had offended, and 
threw myself on the mercy of my sovereign. I 
concluded my memorial by naming the asylum I 
had chosen.” To use such language was, indeed, 
sounding “ the very base-staring of humility.” 

This appeal of the sheep to the wolf was 
answered in a wolf like manner. Latude was 
arrested without delay, and immured in the 
Bastile. It was a part of the tactics of the 
prison to inspire hopes, for the purpose of add¬ 
ing the pain of disappointment to the other suf¬ 
ferings of a prisoner. He was accordingly told 
that he was taken into custody merely to ascer¬ 
tain by what means he had escaped. He gave 
a candid account of the stratagem to which he 
had resorted; bat instead of being set free, as 
he had foolishly expected, he was thrown into 
a dungeon, and subject to the harshest treatment 

Again his compassionate friend, the lieuten¬ 
ant of polios, came to his relief. He could not 
release him from his dungeon, but did all that 
lay in his power to render it less wearisome. 
He condoled with him; tried, but in vain, to 
soften his tormentor; and as a loophole in the 
vault admitted light enough to allow of reading, 
he ordered him to be supplied with books, pens, 
ink and paper. 

Eighteen dreary months passed away, during 
which Latude was striotly confined to his dun¬ 
geon, scarcely hearing the sound of a human 
voice. At last M. Berryer took upon himself 
the responsibility of removing him to a better 
apartment, and even allowing him to have the 
attendance of a servant A young man, named 
Coohar, was found willing to undertake the mo¬ 
notonous and soul depressing task of bring do¬ 
mestic to a prisoner. He was gentle and sympa¬ 
thizing, and in so far was qualified for his 
office; but he had miscalculated his own strength, 
and the weight of the burden which he was to bear. 
He drooped, and in ashort time he was stretohed 
on the bed of mortal sickness. Freeh air and 
liberty might have saved him. Those, however, 
he could not obtain; for it waa a rule that the 
foie of any one who entered into the service of 
a prisoner became linked with that of his master, 
and that he must not expect to quit the Bastile 
till his employer was set at large. It was not 
till Cochar was expiring, that the gaolers would 
so much as consent to remove him from the 
chamber of Latude. Within three months from 
his entrance into the Bastile, he oeased to exist. 
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Latude was inconsolable for tbs loss of tbs poor 
youth, who had always endeavored tocorafort him, 
as long as he had spirits to do so. To mitigate 
his grief, M. Berry or obtained for him the so- 
cioty of a fellow-captive, who could scarcely fail 
to have a perfect oommunion of fueling with 
him. This new associate, D’Alegre by name, 
was about his own age, fall of activity, spirit, 
and talent, and had committed the irremissible 
crime of offending the Marchioness de Pompa¬ 
dour. Taking it for granted that she was re- 
elaimable, though on what ground he did so it 
would be difficult to discover, he had written 
to her a letter, in which he apprised her of the 
public hatred, and pointed out the means by 
which he thought Bhe might remove it, and 
become an object of affection. For giving this 
advice he had already spent time years wkhin 
the walls of the Bastile. Yet his woes were now 
only beginning. The unfortunate D*Alegre had 
ample cause to lament his having forgotten the 
scriptural injunction, not to oast pearls before 
swine. 

M. Berryer took the same warm interest in 
D*Alegre as in Latude. He was indefatigable 
in his exertions to obtain their pardon, and for a 
while he flattered himself that he should succeed. 
At last, wearied by his importunity, the mar¬ 
chioness vowed that her vengeanoe should be 
eternal, and she commanded him never again to 
mention their names. He was, therefore, 
obliged to communicate to them the melancholy 
tidings, that their chains could be broken only 
by her disgrace or death. 

D*Alegre was almost overwhelmed by the first 
shock of this intelligence; it inspired Latude, 
on the contrary, with a sort of insane energy, 
and his mind immediately began to revolve pro¬ 
jects of escape. The very idea of escaping 
would seem to be indicative of madness ; egress 
through the gates, tenfold guarded as they were, 
was utterly impossible, and to ascend to the 
summit of the lofty tower, which must be done 
through the grated chimney, then to descend from 
the dizzy height into the ditch, and, lastly, to 
break through or climb the outward wall, ap¬ 
peared to be equally impracticable. Yet, with no 
apparent means of accomplishing Ms purpose, 
Latude firmly made up his mind to try the latter 
plan. He had two things in his favor, time and 
perseverance, and their sovereign efficacy has 
often been proved. 

When Latude mentioned to him his scheme, 
D* Alegre considered it as little better than the rav¬ 
ings of delirium. Latude, however, continued 
to meditate deeply upon it, though in silence. 
The first step towards the execution of it, with¬ 
out the success of which no other could be taken, 
was to find a hiding-place for the tools and ma¬ 
terials which must be employed. From his 


being unable to hear any of the movements of the 
prisoner in the chamber below, Latude concluded 
that there was a space between the floor of his 
room and the oefling of Ms neighbor’s, and he 
immediately set himself to ascertain whether 
this was the fact As he was returning with 
D’Alegre from mass, he contrived that his fellow- 
prisoner should drop his tooth-pick at the bot¬ 
tom of the stairs, and request the turnkey to 
pick it up. While the turnkey was descending, 
Latude looked into the under ohamber, and es¬ 
timated its height at about ten feet and a halt 
He then counted the number of stairs between 
the two rooms, measured one of them, and found, 
to his infinite delight, that there must be a va¬ 
cancy of five feet and a half between the bottom 
of the one room and the top of the other. 

As soon as they were locked in, Latude em¬ 
braced D*Alegre, and exclaimed that, with pa¬ 
tience and oourage, they might be saved, now 
that they had a spot where they could conceal 
their ropes and materials. At the mention of 
ropes D*Alegre thought that his companion’s 
wits were wandering, and when he heard him 
assort, that he had more than a thousand feet of 
rope in his trunk, he felt sure that the assertion 
was prompted by madness. “ What!” said La¬ 
tude, “ have I not a vast quantity of linen-^ 
thirteen dozen and a half of shirts—many nap¬ 
kins, stockings, nightcaps, and other articles T 
Will not these supply usT We will unravel 
them, and we shall have abundance of rope.” 

D* Alegre began to have a gleam of hope, but 
be still started numerous difficulties, among 
whioh were the want ef wood for ladders, and 
of tools to make them, and to wrench the iron 
gratings from the chimney. Latude silenced him 
by replying, “ My friend, it is genius whkti 
creates, and we have that which despair supplies. 
It will direct our hands; and once more I tell 
you, we shall be saved.” 

Their first essay in tool-making was to grind 
down to an edge on the tiled floor, two iron 
books, taken from a folding table; with these 
they meant to remove the chimney gratings. 
The next was to convert a part of the steel of 
their tinder box into a knife, with which they 
made handles for the hooks. The hooks were 
immediately applied to raise the tiles, in order to 
find whether there was really a cavity beneath. 
After six hours’ toil, the prisoners found that 
there was an empty cpaoe of about four feet, 
and having gained this satisfactory knowledge* 
they carefaUy replaced the floor of the celL 
The threads of two shirts were then drawn out, 
cue by one, tied together, wound into small balls, 
and, subsequently formed into two larger balls, 
each composed of fifty threads, sixty feet in 
length. These were ultimately twisted into a 
rope, from whioh was made a ladder of twenty 
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feet, intended to support the captives, while they 
extracted the ben by whieh the chimney wee 
doted. 

The removal of the ben wee a work of hor¬ 
rible labor. Cramped into the moat painful pos¬ 
tures, it was impossible for them to work mm 
than an hour at a stretch, and their hands were 
always covered with blood. The mortar was 
nearly as hard as iron, they had no means of 
softening it but by blowing water on it from their 
months, and they thought themselves lucky when 
they oould deer awaj as much as an eighth of 
an moh in the course of a night. As fast as the 
bars were extracted they replaced them, that 
their operations might not be betrayed. Six 
months’ unremitting toil was bestowed upon this 
single object. * 

Having opened the passage up the chimney, 
they proceeded to construct their ladders. Their 
fhel, which was in logs of about eighteen or 
twenty inches long, supplied the rounds for the 
rope ladder, by which they were to descend from 
the tower; and the whole of that by which they 
were to scale the outer wall More tools being 
required to eut the wood, Latnde converted an 
iron candlestick into a saw, by notching it with 
the remaining half of the steel which belonged 
to the tinder box. To this implement he after¬ 
wards added others. They then set to work on 
their wooden ladder, which it was necessary to 
make of the length of twenty or five-and-twenty 
feet It had only one upright, three inches in 
diameter, through which the rounds passed, 
each round projecting six inches on either side: 
the pieces of whieh it consisted, were joined by 
mortises and tenons, and each joint was fastened 
by two pegs, to keep them perpendicular. As 
fast as the pieoes were finished, the rounds were 
tied to them with a string, that no mistake 
might ooour when they were put together in the 
lark. They were then carefully hidden under 
the floor. 

There was still a pressing necessity for an¬ 
other enormous quantity of rope. Along the 
upper part of the outside of the B&stile ran a 
kind of corniot, wkich stood out three or four 
feet beyond the wall. The effect of this would 
be, to make the ladder hang loosely in the air, 
and vibrate in such a terrific manner, that there 
would be great danger of the captive who led 
the way being preci p itated headlong to the 
ground. To avert this peril, they made a second 
rope, three hundred and sixty feet long, to be 
tied round the person first descending, and passed 
gradually through a sort of block fixed above, 
in order to steady him. Shorter ropes were also 
provided, to fasten the ladder to a cannon, and 
for any other occasion that might occur. On 
measuring the whole of their manufacture, they 
feund that it extended to more than fourteen 


hundred feet. Two hundred and eight rounds 
were required for the ladders, and, lest their 
knocking against the wall should give the alarm, 
thqy covered them with the linings of their 
morning gowns, waistooats, and under waistcoats. 
These last preparations for flight occupied some 
eighteen months. 

All was now prepared for their flight, and they 
had only to decide upon the day for attempting 
their hazardous enterprise. The 26th of Febru¬ 
ary, 1766, was the day whioh they chose. A 
portmanteau was filled with a change of clothes, 
the rounds were fastened into the rope ladder, the 
wooden ladder was got ready, the two crowbars 
were put into cases to prevent them from clang¬ 
ing, and a bottle of brandy was prudently 
added to their baggage, to hearten them while 
they worked in the water—for the Seine had 
overflowed, and at that moment there was from 
four to five feet water in the moat of the Bastile, 
and ioe was floating upon it. 

Supper being over, and the turnkey having 
locked them in for the night, the captives, doubt¬ 
less with throbbing hearts, began their opera¬ 
tions. Latude was the first to aseend the chim¬ 
ney “ I had the rheumatism in my left arm,” 
says he, “ bnt I thought little of the pain, for I 
soon experienced one more severe.” Before 
he reached the top, his knees and elbows were 
so excoriated, that the blood ran down from them. 
When he arrived at the summit, he let down a 
rope by means of which he successfully drew up 
the portmanteau, the ladders, and the other 
articles. The end of the rope ladder he allowed 
to hang down, and the upper part he fastened 
across the funnel with a large wooden pe& 
D’Alegre was thus enabled to mount with less 
difficulty than his predecessor had experienced. 

At last they breathed the free air of heaven on 
the platform of the Bastile. As the du Tresor 
tower appeared to be the most favorable for their 
descent, they carried their apparatus thither. 
One end of the rope ladder was made fast to a 
cannon, and It was gently let down. The safety 
rope was next passed through a firmly fixed 
block, and it was tied securely round the body 
of Latude. The daring adventurer now com¬ 
menced his fearful descent of more than fifty 
yards; D’Alegre meanwhile slowly letting out 
the rope. It was well that they had taken this 
precaution; for, at every step that he took, La¬ 
tude swung so violently in the air that it is pro¬ 
bable he would have lost his hold, had not the 
safety rope given him confidence. In a few mo¬ 
ments, which however must have seemed hours, 
he reached the ditch unhurt The portmanteau 
and the other effects were then lowered to him, 
and he placed them on a spot to which the water 
had not risen. D’Alegre himself followed; and, 
as Latude applied all his strength to steady the 
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ladder, the descent of his companion was effected 
with less annoyance and hazard than his own 
had been. That regret, at being nnable to carry 
away their ladder and implements, should hare 
found a place among the feelings by which they 
were agitated, may at the first glance seem 
strange, but was certainly not unnatural; articles 
on which they had bestowed such persevering 
toil, which had proved the instruments of their 
deliverance, and were also the trophies of their 
triumph, they must have regarded with some¬ 
thing like affection. 

As they heard a sentinel pacing along at the 
distance of ten yards, they were obliged finally 
to relinquish the scheme of climbing the parapet, 
which they had still cherished a hope of carrying 
into the execution. There was, therefore, no re¬ 
source but to break a hole through the wall. 
Accordingly they crossed the ditch of the Bastile 
to the spot where the wall separated it from that 
of the St. Antoine gate. Unluckily, the ditch 
bad been deepened here, and the water, on which 
the ice was floating, was up to their arm-pits. 
They nevertheless set to work with a vigor 
which can be* inspired only by circumstance, 
like those under which they were placed. 
Scarcely had they begun when, about twelve 
feet above their heads, they saw light cast upon 
them from the lantern which was carried by 
a patrol major; they were compelled instantly 
to put their heads under water, and thiB they 
had to do several times in the course of the 
night. The wall at which they were working 
bad a thickness of a yard and a half; so that, 
although they plied their crowbars without in¬ 
termission, they were nine mortal hours in mak¬ 
ing a hole of sufficient size for them to creep 
through. Their task was ultimately achieved, 
they passed through the aperture, and were now 
beyond the walls of their prison. But even at 
this moment of exultation, they bad a narrow 
escape from perishing. In their way to the road 
by which they were to go, there was an aqueduct; 
it was not more than six feet wide, but it had 
ten feet of water and two feet of mud. Into this 
they stumbled. Fortunately, Latude did not lose 
bis upright position ; having shaken off his com¬ 
panion, who had mechanically grasped him, he 
scrambled up the bank, and then drew ont 
D’Alegre by the hair of his head. 

The clock struck five as they entered the high 
road. After having joyously clasped each other 
in a long and close embrace, they dropped on 
their knees, and poured forth fervent thanks to 
the Divine Being, who had so miraculously aided 
them in their dangerous undertaking. In conse¬ 
quence of the evaporation which was taking 
place, they now began to feel more acutely 
than when they were in the water the effects of 
their immersion; their whole frame was rapidly 


| becoming rigid. They, therefore, drew a ohange 
of clothes from the portmanteau; but they were 
I so much benumbed and exhausted, that neither 
of them could dress without being assisted by 
his friend. When they were somewhat recovered, 
they took a hackney-coach, and eventually found 
shelter in the house of a kind hearted tailor, a 
native of Languedoc, who was known to Latude. 

To gain strength after their toils, as well as 
to let the hue and cry die away, the friends re¬ 
mained nearly a month in concealment. It having 
been settled between them that, in order to avoid 
being both caught at once, they should quit tbs 
country separately, D*Alegre, in the disguise of a 
peasant, set out on bis journey to Brussels. He 
reached that city in safety, and informed Latude 
of his success. Furnished with a parish register 
of his host, who was nearly of his own age, and 
with some old papers relative to a lawsuit, and 
dressed as a servant, Latude departed. He went 
on foot a few leagues from Paris, and then took 
the diligence for Valenoiennes. He was several 
times stopped, searched, and questioned, and, on 
one occasion, was in imminent danger of being 
detected. By dint, however, of sticking to his 
story, that he was carrying law papers to his 
master’s brother at Amsterdam, he got safely to 
Valenciennes, at which town he removed into the 
stage for Brussels. 

Latude had appointed D’ Alegre to meet him at 
the Hotel de Coffi, in Brussels. Thither he went 
immediately on his arrival; but there disap¬ 
pointment and sorrow awaited him. He was 
told that one of the two prisoners, escaped from 
the Bastile, had arrived at the Hotel dc Coffi, 
had been apprehended by a police officer, and 
had been ultimately Bent under a strong escort to 
Lille, and there delivered into the custody of a 
French exempt; and, moreover, that all this was 
kept as secret as possble, in order not to alarm 
the other fugitive, the search after whom was 
carried on with such activity that he must in¬ 
evitably fall into the hands of his pursuers. 

Believing that if he went on immediately to 
Amsterdam he would find there an officer of the 
police waiting to seize him, he directed his steps 
to Bergen-op-Zoon, where he remained for some 
time. Finally, hoping that the blood-hounds of the 
marchioness had desisted from seeking him in 
the Dutch capitol, Letude ventured to embark for 
Amsterdam, where he arrived, and was fortunate 
enough to meet with one of his countrymen! 
Louis Clergue, who was a native of Martagnao, 
where the fugitive was born. Rich and com¬ 
passionate, Clergue gave him a room in his house, 
made him a constant partaker of his table, and 
famished him with clothes and linen. The linen 
was not the least acceptable of these gifts; for 
Latude had been forty days without a change of 
It Clergue also assembled his friends, to hear 
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the story of his guest, sad to consult what could 
be done for Mm. They were all of opinion that 
Latudo had nothing to fear, as neither the states- 
general nor the people of Amsterdam would ever 
consent to deliver up a persecuted stranger, who 
had confidingly thrown himself on their protec¬ 
tion. Even Latade himself began to believe 
that at last he was safe. 

The unfortunate man was soon woefully unde¬ 
ceived. Not for a moment had his pursuers 
slackened in the chase, not a single precaution 
had they neglected that could lead to success. 
In aid of the subaltern agents, the French am¬ 
bassador had also exerted himself. By repre¬ 
senting the fugitive as a desperate malefactor, 
he had obtained the consent of the States to ar¬ 
rest him. 

Though Latude had changed his name and the 
address to wMeh Ms friends were to direct their 
communications, the active agents of the mar¬ 
chioness had succeeded in intercepting all Ms let¬ 
ters. One was at last allowed to reach Mm, as the 
means of effecting Ms ruin. It does not appear 
whether Ms residing in the house of M. Clergue 
was known to them; probably it was; but, if it 
were, they perhaps thought that H would be im¬ 
prudent to seise him there, as his protector might 
proclaim to the populace the innooenoe of his 
guest, and thus excite a tumult. A letter from 
Latude’s father containing a draft on a banker, 
was therefore forwarded to him. Into this snare 
he fell. As he was proceeding to the banker’s, 
the Butch polio© officers pounced upon him, and 
he was immediately fettered and dragged along 
to a boat, into the foulest comer of which he was 
thrown, and conveyed back to his old quarters 
in theBastile, and placed under the- charge of a 
brutal turnkey, named Daragon, who had been 
punished for his former escape, and cherished a 
rankling feeling of revenge. 

Despairing, as well he might, of being ever 
released by his inflexible enemies, Latude medi¬ 
tated incessantly on the means of again escaping. 
Fifteen months elapsed before an opportunity oc¬ 
curred, and then it was brought about by chanoe. 
He was walking in the garden, on a November 
afternoon, when a thick fog suddenly came on. 
The idea ef turning it to acoeunt rushed into Ms 
mind. He was guarded by two sentries and a 
oexjeant, who never quited Ms side for an instant; 
but he determined to make a bold attempt. By 
a violent push of Ms elbows he threw off the 
sentries, then pushed down the ter jean t, and 
darted past a third sentry, who did not perceive 
him till he was gone by. All flour set up the 
cry of “ Seixe him!” and Latade joined in it 
still more loudly, pointing with Ms finger, to 
mislead the pursuers. There remained only one 
sentry to elude, but he was on the alert, and un¬ 
fortunately knew him. Presenting his bayonet, 


he threatened to kill the prisoner if he did not 
stop. “ 1 My dear Chenu,’ said I to Mm, ‘ you 
are incapable of such an action; your orders are 
to arrest, not to kill me.' I had slackened my 
pace, and came up to him slowly; as soon as I 
was close to him, I sprang upon Ms musket, I 
wranohed it from him with such violence* that 
he was thrown down in the struggle; I jumped 
over Ms body, flinging the musket to a distance 
of ten paces, lest he should fire it after me, and 
once more I achieved my liberty.” 

Favored by the fog, Latude contrived to Mde 
himself in the park till night, when he scaled 
H at wall, and proceeded, by by-ways, to Paris. 

He was out of prison, but not out of danger. 
He was oonvinoed that, to whatever quarter he 
might bend Ms steps, it would be next to impos¬ 
sible to elude M. de Sartine, who, by means of 
his spies, was omnipresent In this emergency, 
he deemed it prudent to conciliate his persecutor; 
and he accordingly wrote a letter to him, entreat¬ 
ing forgiveness for insults offered in a moment of 
madness,promising future silence and submission, 
and pathetically imploring him to become Ms pro¬ 
tector. This overture had no result He tried the 
infiueaoe of various persons, among whom was 
the Prince of Conti, bnt everywhere he was met 
by the prejudice which Sartine had raised against 
him; and, to add to Ms alarm and vexation, he 
learned that a strict search was making for Mm; 
and that a reward of a thousand crowns was 
offered for his apprehension. 

As a last resource, he determined to make a 
personal appeal to the Duke of Choiseul, the first 
minister, who was then with the court at Fon- 
tainblean. It was mid-December when he set out, 
the ground was covered with ice and snow, and 
the cold was intense. A morsel of bread was 
Ms whole stock of provisions, he had no money, 
and he dared not approach a house, proceed on 
the Mgh road, or travel by day, lest he should 
be intercepted. In Ms nightly circuitous journey, 
ef more than forty miles, he often fell into 
ditches, or tore himself in scrambling through 
the hedges. “ I hid myself in a field,” says he, 
“ during the whole of the 16th; and, after walk¬ 
ing for two successive nights, I arrived on the 
morning of the 17th at Foniainbleau, worn out 
by fatigue, hunger, grief, and despair.” 

Latude was too soon convinced that there was 
no chance for ©soaping from the vengeance of M. 
de Sartine. As soon as he had announced his 
arrival to the duke, two officers of the police 
oame to convey him, as they said, to the minister; 
but their mask was speedily thrown off, and he 
found that they were to escort him book to Vin¬ 
cennes. Into this den, where he was as it were 
walled up, no ray of light entered; the air was 
never changed but at the moment when the 
turnkey opened the wicket; the straw on which 
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he lay was always rotten with damp, and the 
narrowness of the space scarcely allowed him 
room to mere. His health of course rapidly de¬ 
clined, and his body swelled enormously, retain¬ 
ing in every part of it, when touched, the im¬ 
pression of the finger. Such were his agonies 
that he implored his keepers, as an act of mercy, 
to terminate his existence. At last, after har¬ 
ing endured months of intense suffering, he was 
removed to a habitable apartment, where his 
strength gradually returned. 

It was not ttU Latudewas again at death’s door 
that he was removed from his dungeon; on be¬ 
ing taken out he fainted, and remained for a 
long while insensible. When he came to himself 
his mind wandered, and for some time he ima¬ 
gined he had passed into the other world. 
Medical aid was granted to him, and he slowly 
recovered his health. The turnkeys now occa¬ 
sionally dropped obscure hints of some beneficial 
change, which he was at a loss to understand. 
The mystery was at length explained. The be¬ 
nevolent M. de Malesherbee had lately been ap¬ 
pointed a cabinet minister, mid one of his first sets 
was to inspect the state prisons. He saw Latudt, 
listened to his mournful story, was Indignant at 
his six-and-twenty years’ captivity and pro¬ 
mised redress. 

Latode had been more than eleven years at 
Vincennes, when the order arrived for his re¬ 
lease. His heart beat high with exaltation; but 
he was doomed to suffer severe disappointment. 
At the moment when he imagined that he was 
free, an officer informed him, that the minister 
thought it expedient to accustom him gradually 
to a purer air, and that therefore he was directed 
to convoy him to a convent, where he was to re¬ 
main for a few months. These were the very 
same words which had been spoken to him when 
he was sent from the BastUe to Vincennes; and, 
knowing their meaning but too well, they almost 
palsied his faculties. His enemies had been 
busily at work; by gross misrepresentations, 
and by forging in his name an extravagant me¬ 
morial to the king, they had induced M. de Ma- 
lesherbes to believe that the prisoner’s intellects 
were disordered, and that he oould not be Im¬ 
mediately released without peril. 

It was to the hospital of Charenton, the Paris¬ 
ian bedlam, that the officers were removing La- 
tnde. When he was about to quit ViOoennes, he 
heard the brutal Rougemont describe him to 
them as a dangerous and hardened criminal, who 
eould not be too rigorously confined. It was 
also hinted, that the prisoner was gifted with 
magical powers, by virtue of which ho had thrice 
escaped in an extraordinary manner. When be 
was turned over to the monks, called the Brother’s 
of Charity, who had the management of Char¬ 
enton, those particulars were faithfully reported 


to thorn, and ho was introduced under the name 
of Danger, in order to excite an idea of his for¬ 
midable character. Though he failed to obtain 
his freedom, the situation of Latode was much 
ameliorated; he might roam w h erev e r he would, 
within the bounds of the establishment 

After Latode had been nearly two years at 
Charenton, bis friends succeeded in obtaining an 
order for his release, on condition that he should 
permanently fix Ms abode at Montagnac, Ms 
native place. He quitted the prison without hat 
or ooat; all his (frees consisting of a tattered 
pair of breeches and stockings, a pair of slippers, 
and a great-coat thirty years old, which damp 
had reduced to rottenness, He was penniless, 
too; “ but,” says he, “ I was regardless of all 
these circumstances; it was enough that I was 
again free!” 

With some money, which he borrowed from a 
person who know his family, Latude procured 
decent clothing. He called on M. Le Noir, who 
received him not unfavorably, and desired him 
te depart without delay for Montagnac. Unfor¬ 
tunately, he did not follow this advice. He 
lingered in Paris to draw up a memorial to the 
king, soliciting a recompense for Ms plans; and 
he had an interview with the Prince de Beauvean, 
to whom ho related his woefhl story. In his 
memorial, he mentioned M. de Sartine; and, 
though he intimates that ho said nothing offen¬ 
sive, we may doubt whether he manifested much 
forbearance. The ministers now gave him per¬ 
emptory orders to quit Paris; it is obvious that 
they were acquainted with his memorial, and 
wore irritated by it beyond measure. He had 
proceeded forty-three leagues on his journey to 
the south of France, when he was overtaken by 
an officer of the polios, who carried him back 
a prisoner to the capital. 

Latudewas now taught that hitherto he had not 
reached the lowest depth of misery; he was 
doomed to experience a “ bitter change, severer 
for severe.” TiH this time his companions in suf¬ 
fering had been men with whom it was no dis¬ 
grace to associate; but in this instance, he was 
tossed among a horde of the most abandoned 
ruffians on earth; he was immured in the Bl¬ 
est re, in the part of the gaol which was appro¬ 
priated to swindlers, thieves, murderers, and 
other atrocious criminals, the scum and off scour¬ 
ing of Franoe. On bis arrival there, he was 
stripped, dad in the coarse and degrading prison 
attire, thrust into a dungeon and supplied with 
a scanty portion of bread and water. Eight- 
and-thfrty months wore spent in this infernal 
abode. 

Gloomy as appearances were, the dawn of a 
brighter day was at hand. A providential oo- 
currenee which seemed calculated to destroy Ids 
last hope, was the csnte of his redemption* In 
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1781 the President de Gourgue visited the Bi- 
edtre, heard the story of Latude, desired that 
the captive would draw up a memorial, and pro¬ 
mised to exert himself in his behalfi Latade 
wrote the memorial, and intros tod it to a careless 
messenger, who dropped it in the street. The 
packet was found by a young female, Madame 
Legros, who carried on in an humble way the 
business of a mercer, and whose husband was a 
private teacher. The envelope being torn by lay¬ 
ing in the wet, and the seal broken, she looked 
at the contents, which were signed “ Masers de 
Latude, a prisoner during thirty-two years at 
the Bastile, at Vincennes, and at the Bicdtre, 
where he is confined on bread and water, in a 
dungeon ten feet under ground.” 

The gentle heart of Madame Legros was 
shocked at the idea of the protracted agony 
which the prisoner must have suffered. After 
she had taken a copy of the memorial, her hus¬ 
band, who participated in her feelings, carried it 
to the president, and it is delightful to know that 
her noble labors were crowned with success. 
Her toils, and the result of them, are thus sum¬ 
med up by L&tude, who has also narrated them 
at great length. “ Being thoroughly convinced 
of my innocence, she resolved to attempt my 
liberation; she succeeded, after occupying three 
years in unparalleled efforts, and unwearied per¬ 
severance. Every feeling heart will be deeply 
moved at the recital of the means she employed and 
the difficulties she surmounted. Without rela¬ 
tions,friends, fortune, or assistance, she undertook 
everything, and shrank from no danger and no 
fatigue. She penetrated to ^the levees of minis¬ 
ters, and forced her way to the presence 
of the great; she spoke with the natural elo¬ 
quence of truth, and falsehood fled before her 
words. They excited her hopes and extinguished 
them, received her with kindness and repulsed 
her rudely; she reiterated her petitions, and re¬ 
turned a hundred times to the attack, embold¬ 
ened by defeat itself. The friends her virtues 
had created trembled for her liberty, even for 


her life. She resisted all their entreaties, dis¬ 
regarded their remonstrances, and continued to 
plead the oauae of humanity. She went on foot 
to Versailles, in the midst of winter $ she re¬ 
turned home exhausted with fatigue and worn 
out with disappointment; she worked more than 
half the night to obtain subsistence for the fol¬ 
lowing day, and then repaired again to Versailles. 
At the expiration of eighteen months, she visited 
me in my dungeon, and communicated her efforts 
and her hopes. For the first time I saw my 
generous protectress; I became acquainted with 
her exertions, and I pbured forth my gratitude 
in her presence. She redoubled her anxiety, and 
resolved to brave every thing. Often, on the 
same day, Bhe has gone to Montmartre to visit 
her infant, which was placed there at nurse, and 
then came to the Bicdtre to console me and in¬ 
form me of her progress. At last, after three 
years, she triumphed, and procured my liberty 1” 
It was on the 24th of March, 1784, that L&- 
tude emerged Into the world, from which he had 
for five-and-thirty years been secluded. He 
and his noble-minded benefactress, were for a 
considerable time, objects of general curiosity. 
Happily, that curiosity did not end in barren 
pity and wonder, but proved benefioial to those 
who excited it. A subscription was raised, by 
which two annuities, each of 800 livres, were 
purchased, one for L&tude, the other for his de¬ 
liverer. Two other pensions, of 600 livres and 
100 crowns, were soon after granted by indivi¬ 
duals to Madame Legros, and the Montyon gold 
medal, annually given as the prize of virtue, 
was unanimously adjudged to her by the French 
Academy. The inoome of Latude also obtained 
some increase; but it was not till 1798 that it 
received any addition of importance; in that 
year he brought an action against the heirs of 
| the Marchi oness de Pompadour, and heavy da¬ 
mages were awarded to him. Notwithstanding 
the severe shocks his frame had undergone, the 
j existence of Latude was protracted till 1806, 
I when he died at the age of eighty. 


TO MARIA. 

*t uaosoi r. oum, x. d. 


I lev* to see thy laughing eyes, 
Bright as the orb in yonder skies, 
Declining in the west; 

While viewing them* moth inks I see 
A ray of sweetness shod for me, 
Which makes me ever blest. 

I love to see thy ruby lip. 

Its honied neotar I would sip. 

If I dare urge a ol&im. 


Although Fd snatch the enchanted kiss, 
And fill my soul with perfect bliss ; 

Thy charms would be the same. 

I love to see thy angel form. 

It Hghts my pathway thro* life's storm. 
When on Us waves Fm driven; 

But if on earth we meet no more, 

When life with all its ills is o'er; 

How sweet to meet In heaven. 
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Now the duaky-sandaled even, 

Aa the glow of daylight dies, 

Hangs the holy lamps of Heaven 

In the skies. 

And the moon, her vigils keeping, 

Sits upon her silver throne, 

Gazing at the river sleeping, 

Calm and lone. 

Clouds drift by, like mermaids boating 
O'er the sleeping sea afar, 

Hearing music floating, floating 

From a star. 

And the nightwind, sadly sighing, 

With a half-complaining woe, 

Hears the sweet-voiced brook replying, 

Soft and low. 

'Tis an hour when spirits wailing, 

In my soul, raise temples vast, 

Where sad thoughts, with garments trailing, 
Hurry past 

Like the notes of music olden, 

Breathing wild of love and woe, 

Comes a legend of the golden, 

Long ago. 

It was told to me in childhood, 

By an old and grief-marked man, 

In a dim and shadowy wildwood; 

Thus it ran: 

" Far beyond the hills, where only 
We behold dark forests wave, 

Is the mystic, strange and lonely 

Haunted Cave. 

" At the door, whero light, faint-falling, 
Struggles through the wild-vine bands, 
Wrapped in gloom a shape, appalling, 

Ever stands 1 

"Ever stands—while smiles infernal 
On his fleshless features dwell, 

Lone as he whom the Eternal 

Sent to Hell. 

" In that gloomy oave the raving 
Spectres roam, while o'er and o'er, 

Frenzied, they their hands are waving, 

Red with gore. 

" Dimly burn Amoral tapers, 

And the light rays from a lamp, 

Scarcely penetrate the vapors, 

Dense and damp. 

" Ne’er was seen an eyelid tearfhl, 

On the ghostly beings there, 

But upon their faces, fearful, 

Sits despair. 

" Sometimes they, escaped from prison, 

At night’s melancholy noon, 

Danoe, like goblins newly risen, 

'Neath the moon 


" Danoe they to a mournful measure, 

Sad as songs from chaos-shore. 

But their souls will drink in pleasure— 
Nevermore! 

"Seems it like vile desecration 
Of this earth-land, good and fair, 

When their many an imprecation 

Fills the air. 

" But before the rosy morning 
Throws aside the gates of day. 

And the snn is earth adorning, 

They’re away. 

" For their king, with sway imperious. 

Keeps them at the dawning hoar, 

In the cave, by his mysterious, 

Magio power. 

" Many a deed of terror thrilling. 

Is performed from year to year, 

By those horrid beings, filling 

Hearts with fear. 

" Chide me not now for my weeping, 

Here, where happy forests wave; 

For a loved one** form w sleeping 

In theti Cave ! 

"In the valley lived a maiden. 

Pure as seraphs from above, 

When they come at night from Aiden, 

Breathing love. 

" With a form of fairy lightness, 

And in every motion grace, 

Dwelt there e’er a Heaven-like brightness 
On her face. 

"And the music of her singing 
Would disarm a fiend of wrath. 

Pleasure she was ever flinging 

Round her path. 

" She had been my friend in childhood, 

And together we had strayed, 

During youth-hours in tho wild-wood, 

'Neath the shade. 

"As (he stream of time kept flowing, 
Smoothly bearing ns along, 

Sinless friendship wjts but growing, 

Still more strong. 

" Till I loved that guileless being, 

With a love as pure, though wild. 

As is felt by mother seeing 

Dying child. 

" Pleasure’s sky was smUing o’er us, 

Fell the foot of Time on flowers, 

And there only seemed before ns 

Happy hoars. 

" Oft there dawns a dark to-morrow, 

On the beautiful to-day, 

When the withering friends of sorrow 

Hold their sway. 
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14 Thus when Hope our cap was filling, 

And wo gaily laughed at care, 

Like a death-dirge, came the chilling 

Sound of war. 

44 And though not the battle (haring, 

O'er our heart skies dropped a pall. 

While in sadness we were hearing 

Duty's oalL 

“And the thoughts of our last meeting 
Brer will in my spirit dwellj 
Memory oar words repeating 

Keeps them welL 

“It was on a summer's even, 

And we sat 'neath cloudless skies, 

While there shone the light of Heaven 
In her eyes. 

“ Sorrow-bells were loudly pealing, 

Mournfhl requiems in each soul, 

Wildly did the waves of feeling 

Dash and roll. 

“When her long and golden tresses 
Gently on the nightwind swayed, 

'Mid her spiritual caresses, 

Thus I prayed: 

“ Holy One! Thou King of glory, 

Thou, whose every word is truth, 

Gasing now on sages hoary, 

And on youth. 

44 Yonder stars by sin untainted, 

Swung in space at thy command, 

And those asure skies were painted 

By thy hand. 

“ On us now Thine eye is dwelling, 

As on every one below, 

See'st thou the grief-tide swelling, 

And our woe. 

“ Whate'er fortunes may betide ua, 

Hope's bright ray, or Sorrow's power, 

Let Thy holy councils guide us 

Every hour. 

“And when swords in sunlight dashing, 
Wielded are by arms of might, 

And are war-steeds madly dashing. 

Speed the right! 

“Then protect this fragile being, 

Dearer (hr than life to me, 

Keep her, oh! then Great All-seeing, 

Close to Thee. 

“And when welcome Peace, descending, 
Smiles upon the quiet plain, 

May we then, our so rr o w s ending, 

Meet again. 

“But should right not prove victorious— 
Should I fall by (beano's hand, 

May we meet then in Thy glorious 

Eden land! 

“When the son wae earth awaking, 

And went out the day-star's light, 

Seemed our hearts so sear to breaking. 

Dark as night 


“ Lone as pallid Luna pining, 

For companionship on high; 

Or a single starlet shining 

In the sky. 

“ Or a wreck upon the ooean, 

Drifting on the dashing wave, 

'Mid the element's commotion, 

To its grave. 

“Cheerless were we when we parted, 
Grief-bells then were rung by Fate, 

Weary and half broken hearted, 

Desolate. 

“ When 'mid death-arm loudly rattling, 

Came the thought, like glory-light, 

Of that loved one, while fierce battling 
For the right. 

“Tears passed on, and Peace deseended. 
Throwing round her angel-rays 
Thanked I Heaven that thus were ended 
Conflict days. 

“ Sought I then the cottage olden. 

Where I'd been so blest before, 

Thinking of the happy, golden 

Days of yore. 

“But the words that then were told me. 
Banished blissful visions all, 

Did Despair's wild wings enfold me, 

Like a palL 

“ Soft the moon her light was throwing 
On the calmly sleeping earth, 

And the stars as bright were gleaming 
As at birth. 

“ Talked the streamlet musically. 

With a soothing tender tone, 

Nelly wandered in the valley, 

Sad, alone. 

“ Still Hope to her heart was telling, 

When we onco should meet again, 

Then site heard thorn demons yetting 

In the glen . 

44 While (he cloud of fear hung o'er her, 

On the bright translucent wave, 

Fiendishly, those spectres bore her 

To that cave. 

“And she gased upon their feces, 

While she for her lover sighed, 

And endured their vile embraees 

Till she died. 

“And beyond the hills, where only 
We behold dark forests wave, 

Sleeps her loved form in the lonely 

Haunted Cave. 

“I shall for that being languish, 

While I draw this mortal breath, 

Oh! 'tie deep, o'ermastering anguish, 

Worst than death! 

“I am but the curtain lifting, 

That hangs o'er my spirits gloom, 

While my soul goes drifting, drifting 

To Us doom!" 
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The universally-received popular tradition in 
regard to the origin of the Miserieordia is given 
by the Cavalier Gasparo Menabuoc, from an old 
book, as follows: 

“ It was in the year of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
1240. At this time the city of Florence and her 
citizens were engaged and occupied with the 
traffio of merchandize, or rather with dealings in 
woolen cloth* which, by their excellence of 
fabric, supplied all the cities of the world, so 
that two fairs were held every year, on St. Si¬ 
mon’s and St. Martin’s days, at each one of 
which were present the richest merchants of 
Italy, who came from abroad to provide them¬ 
selves with all sorts of stuffs. And so great a 
sale was there, that the least that was spent at 
each one of those fairs was fifteen and sixteen 
millions of florins of this city. Wherefore many 
porters and carriers of burdens were needed to 
carry the aforesaid cloths and wools to and from 
the shops, the dye-houses, and wash-houses, and 
other places needful to the making of these 
goods, all for the greater convenience of the 
workmen who were engaged in the forementioned 
manufacture. Now, the greater number of these 
porters used to assemble on the Piazza of San 
Giovanni, or of Santa Maria del Fiore, as a place 
assigned to them by the Republic of Florence, 
to await there the opportunities of employment, 
which continually occurred. On this place was 
a vaulted range of cellars, supposed to belong to 
the Adimari, which stood always uncovered, on 
account of being subject to inundation. These 
cellars the porters made use of for shelter, espe¬ 
cially in the winter, against the rain and the 
rigor of the cold, collecting round the fire, and 
amusing themselves with play, when they had 
no work to do, which, indeed, occurred but 
rarely. It happened that among the seventy or 
eighty porters who assembled there, was one 
Piero di Luca Borsi, a man advanced in years, 
who held in devout regard the most holy name 
Of God, and who was greatly aoandaUaed at 
hearing every little while the Maker of every 
good abused by the blasphemies of his wicked 
companions. He therefore resolved, as their el¬ 
der, to propose to them that every time any one 
of them should dare to utter blasphemies against 
God, or against his Most Holy Mother, he should 
immediately without fail put a orasia into a box 
destined to this object, in penitence for bis fault, 
and in order to utterly root out so pernicious an 
abuse and so grave a sin. The proposition 
pleased his companions, who promised to accept 
it, and so maintain it, that it might result to 
the greater glory of the Divine Majesty. 

“Much time having passed with this devout 
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custom, and a good sum of money having accu¬ 
mulated in the box, it seemed well to Piero di 
Luoa to make another preposition to them which 
might be of no less profit than the first, sinoe it 
was to serve for the benefit of the soul as well 
as of the body. He proposed to them to make 
six dresses with masks, large enough to fit a 
person of common height and size, and to allot 
one to eaeh section of the city, choosing one or 
more porters who should wear it from week to 
week, and should reoeive from the box a giulio 
for each journey that they might make through 
the oity, in carrying the poor sick, as well as 
those who might fall from buildings, or might 
fall dead or fainting, and those murdered, and 
those who might be found in the streets in any 
condition that needed human aid, to such place 
as they might wish to go, or to the hospitals. 
The wise proposition and good oounsel of Piero 
pleased all his companions, who swore carefolly 
to observe, and with all diligence and charity to 
ma i n tai n this project. And it was also agreed 
by them to do eo without receiving the p^y pro¬ 
posed, for the reward of ohariiy is to be required 
in the other life, from the hands of God, who 
recompenses eaeh man justly. Thus for the 
space of many years they contained to engage in 
this exercise of mercy, with suoh applause from 
the citizens, that had they wished to aooept 
great sums of money, which were offered to 
them, they might have gained as much as three 
giulio each time they went out, if their best lea¬ 
der, Piero, had not refused them, in the hope of 
winning an eternal blessing. At this time the 
above-named Piero passed to the other lift, and 
another of them was moved by a divine inspiration 
to provide a picture of Christ dead, at whose feel 
he placed a little box, with an inscription upon it, 
whioh said, * Give alma for the poor, nek, and 
needy of the city ;* and to put this, with the picture 
of Christ dead, near to the church of St. Gio¬ 
vanni, on the day of Pardon, whioh foil on the 18th 
of January. His idea was to make use of the 
money in buying some chambers for a chapel for 
the use of the company, that they might there 
make prayers, and discourse of the affairs pertain¬ 
ing to this pious exercise of mercy. His good 
thought was finally approved by all, and se put in 
practice in the same year, that on that day so 
many devout people united in giving alms that 
the little box was net large enough to holdall the 
money that was offered by the faithful at the feet 
of the Saviour for the poor and distressed; to that 
they found about five hu ndred florin* which were 
enough to buy some chambers above the oellars 
that had been spoken *4 end te arrange them for 
the use of the company.” 
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OLD WINNA 8H0WXNQ OSOILX TBS LINEN SHI HAD WASHED TOR THE FIRE LADIES. 

CECELE VANNIER. 

A TALE OF WOMAN’S TRIALS. 

BT MRS. BELIE MARIA ARIOH. 


CONCLUDED FROM THE NOVEMBER NUMBER. 

Doctor Hall stood a moment looking in my face. 
I was speeehless. “ Yon do not need me, I pre¬ 
sume,” said he, and left When the door closed 
upon him, I shrieked alond. Winns* my faithful 
Winna, was my only friend. 

“Don’t take on so, Miss Celee, Doctor Hall 
wont think no worse of yon when he knows all; I 
wonder yon did not tell him.” 

“I could not,” I replied, “I was so overwhelmed 
by astonishment at seeing him just then, and 
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knowing his impressions at seeing that man here, 
that I felt incompetent to explain, unless he had 
asked me the cause of his visit; indeed my delicacy 
was shocked at the idea of telling him even bis 
errand. No, Winna, I could never say I was not 
guilty of that which I blush even to think or 
speak. God knows my innocence, and yon and 
Anna are left me. I feel I have a heart to love, 
but not power to retain the affection of others. It 
is my misfortune, and I sometimes dread lest my 
child will cease to love me, and yon too, Winna.” 
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“ Me, Miss Celee, me did you say ? No, no, may 
the good Lord forsake old Winna if ever she does 
you, or baby. These arms have carried you 
’bout too often,” said she, bareing a pair of dark 
muscular arms, “ to think of that. No, don’t 
fear me, Miss Celee; I’ll stick to you whilst 
there’s breath in this, body.” 

“ Winna,” said I, taking her large dark hand 
in both of my own, “ I will not distrust you, for 
you hare been true to me in the midst of all my 
misfortunes; but I want you to promise me if 
any thing happens to me; for I often feel that I 
cannot lire, that you will take my child back to 
Mobile; tell my friends there my wrongs and 
sufferings, and how hard I tried to bear them 
patiently. They will be surprised, and many of 
them will weep when they hear my sorrows re¬ 
lated. They will think I was imprudent, but oh, 
Aunt Winna, I would not hare dishonored my 
family for the world; and one of my hardest 
trials has been to be suspected by those I lore, 
and insulted by the profligate. Take my child 
to my dear old home, for it was an Eden to my 
young spirit; although it has passed into other 
hands, yet there will be traces of me there which 
you cau point out, and if my spirit erer comes 
back to earth it will go there to meet you, and 
though you cannot see me I shall be there, the 
ministering angel to you both.” 

Aunt Winna brushed a tear from her eyes, 
saying as she did so, 14 nonsense, Miss Celee, you 
ain’t going to die; God is good, and he’s not 
going to let you suffer always. You must get 
orer this troubled feeling. See here,” said she, 
showing me a handful of money. 

44 Where did you get that?” said I, with conster¬ 
nation ; the fear being uppermost that some profli¬ 
gate had given it to her; for although strictly 
honest, I knew she loved money and that it re¬ 
quired a struggle to resist the temptation of 
receiving it when it was offered. 

“Why, how should I get it but by work? 
Did you think Aunt Winna idle while you were 
keeping that school; which I wish you had 
never seen, it kept you so vexed and worried. 
Why I have been washing and starching collars 
and laces for a great many fine ladies, and they 
pay me well for it; see here,” said she, drawing 
a basket from under the bed full of such articles 
all beautifully prepared for wear, 44 1 shall get 
four or five dollars for these.” 

I often wished I too oould wash or iron, for it 
seemed the only profitable employment for a 
woman It was labor of a severe kind or it would 
not have been left for us. The other sex had 
tried it, but found it to be unenviable drudgery, 
so we were allowed to pursue it Days and weeks 
passed along without my seeing or hearing from 
my friends, the Hall’s. I had confidently looked 
for Mrs. Hall, but she came not; consequently all 


my desires and expectations were disappointed of 
getting a situation in a store. They mistrusted 
my virtue; and like the world, forsook me. Ah 1 
how many erring ones, who in a frail moment 
have been led astray by the licentious libertine, 
would gladly return to virtue if some one would 
kindly take them by the hand and lead them 
again into her pleasant path ? But they oome not 
and she is lost; and she who can throw a stone 
large enough to crush her at once, is often ap¬ 
plauded for the rigidness of her virtue. I resumed 
my sewing, for I was too wretched to be idle. A 
hopeless feeling, which I had not hitherto expe¬ 
rienced, seemed settling upon my spirits. -My 
child, too, grew delicate, and her pale face often 
reproached me for her joyless existence. Winna 
had gone out, and I was seated with my child 
upon my lap one afternoon, when a gentle rap 
at the door startled me. I had become nervously 
fearfril lest I should have another insulting visi¬ 
tor, but what was my surprise to see Mrs. Hall 
enter. It needed but a glance into her kind eyes 
to convince me she was still my friend. I threw 
my ohild upon the bed and rushed into her arms, 
and wept upon her maternal bosom. 

“ Mrs*. Vannier, I am sorry my husband has 
felt so towards you ; I left home the day of his 
last visit, and sent him to tell you of it, when he 
left you so unkindly.” 

I wiped away my tears at those words and 
began an explanation. It was not a difficult task 
to do so to one whom I felt did not suspeot me of 
deceit or crime. My kind, good friend wept as I 
detailed the insult and my sorrows since I last saw 
her. While we were talking Winna came in. When 
she saw Mrs. Hall she ran to her with a wild joy 
I had never before seen her express, and lifted 
her entirely off her chair into her arms, saying, 

44 1 told you so, Miss Celee, I knowed God 
wouldn’t forsake a dear innocent lamb. Old 
Winna is so glad to see yon Madame Hall; I was 
getting so skeered about Miss Celee and the 
baby. I feared I should be left alone, but they'll 
all get well now, you’re here.” 

No one can appreciate a kind friend until they 
feel as desolate as I did at this time. We were 
still ehatting, when another knock at the door 
came and Winna announced Dr. Hall; he came 
and took my hand affeotionately; “canyonforgive 
me ? I wronged you, but why did you not ex¬ 
plain. I met the person yesterday whom I saw 
here at my last visit, and he gave me a full ac¬ 
count, expressing deep contrition for the insult 
and great admiration for your conduct.” I was 
so overcome with gratitude at again having my 
friends restored to me, that I wept and laughed 
alternately. I felt that nothing oould harm me 
whilst I had their friendship and protection. 
After we had settled all other little matters, I 
mentioned my desire to get a situation in a store. 
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The Doctor shook his head negatively. “Mrs. 
Vannier, it will never do. Ton will be too mnch 
exposed; I mean not to flatter yon, bnt yon are 
too young and possess too many personal charms 
fbr such a position. Now do not imagine I sus¬ 
pect you beyond a little lightness and vanity, 
for I do not, nor do l suppose you have more 
than your share of that; for I must confess I have 
never seen it manifested; but all women have it.’* 

“ And men, too," said Mrs. Hall. 

“ Well, I do not wish to argue that point now. 
It will require great dignity of deportment, more 
than one of your years could be expected to main¬ 
tain, to check the rude flattery, and perhaps in¬ 
sults, you might be subject too. Besides, you 
hqve a cultivation of manner and mind which 
would excite curiosity, and to one in your situa¬ 
tion, would be exceedingly unpleasant" 

“ Tou need not fear the flattery of others, my 
dear Doctor," said I, “if you can flatter me thus 
without upsetting my weak brain. You forget 
that, though young in years, I am not so in 
experience and sorrow. Vanity cannot tempt 
a heart whioh has been crushed by a great mis¬ 
fortune such as mine; ah! you mistake me alto¬ 
gether. I no longer prize that which has been i 
my ruin; for beauty is a snare to a poor and 
unprotected woman. That which God bestows 
as a blessing to our sex, is too often by the 
Wickedness of man converted into a curse; have 
no fears, my dear friends, on that account for 
me, for in the quiet discharge of my duty I shall 
be enabled, I feel, to live above those trifling 
vanities. I desire only to acquire the means, 
by this situation, of placing this little one and 
Aunt Winna above want, and I am sure I have 
perseverance and energy to do it." 

“You shall have it, then," said Hie Doctor, as 
he and his wife rose to leave. 

In a few days the Doctor returned to inform 
me he had secured the desired situation, request¬ 
ing me to get ready to go and be introduced to 
my employer. My heart bounded with joy at the 
prospect of being able not only to support my 
family, but also to show my good friends that I 
could and would be worthy their friendship. I 
did not view the situation as he did, for surely 
it was not more exposing to sell than to buy 
goods, and it was considered perfectly lady-like 
to do the latter. He feared, too, that my deli¬ 
cacy might be worn off and I become a coarse, 
business-like woman. 

“Why,” said I, “ even should I become mas¬ 
culine as your sex of the present day are, I should 
not, I think, loose much of my effeminacy, for 
your city gentlemen love perfumery and paint, 
and curling ringlets as much as we ought at 
least to do, and many of them live in a state of 
toft indulgence that would unlit even us for the 
duties of the most quiet domestic life." 


At the Doctor’s request, I dressed myself with 
more care than I had done since the desertion of 
my husband. I wore mourning for my aunt, and 
concluded never to change it, being a widow’s 
garb which was my assumed character—my 
friends concurring with me in the opinion that it 
would save me many disagreeable explanations 
to do so; and I was surely one in feeling. When 
I was dressed the Doctor eyed me from head to 
foot, exclaiming, “ Why, my dear Madam, you 
look perfectly charming!" 

“ Am I too much dressed ?" asked I, in alarm, 
“ I have nothing suitable; my dresses are either 
too ooarse or too fine." 

“ No, no, just the thing, for I represented you 
as having seen better days, and they will judge 
you less to be Hie remains." 

So putting on a close bonnet and crape veil, 
we started for the store. My heart bast vio¬ 
lently as we approached it, but I commanded 
myself as well as I could. We were conducted 
into a counting-room, where I was introduced to 
my employer, Mr. Grey; he was a man of per¬ 
haps 27 or 28 years, tall, but thin, with an air 
of cold reserve which amounted to stiffness. His 
eyes were deep, but penetrating, and when he 
turned them full upon me I felt obliged to look 
down, and did not dare to again encounter his 
scrutinizing glance until all preliminaries were 
setHed as to salary, etc. My remuneration was, 
of course, to be small, until I should become a 
competent clerk. Dr. Hall took me home with 
him, and there I found my nurse and child, both 
dressed in Southern fashion, awaiting my return. 
Winna assuming all the airs of a lady’s maid; 
good Mrs. Hall was waiting tea for us. How 
grateful I was, and how much built up by those 
kind attentions, I cannot tell you. I felt at home 
in the elegant parlors of Doctor Hall, and when 
he asked me to play on the piano I could not 
refuse, although tears came to my eyes as the 
tones of the once familiar instrument struck upon 
my ear. Winna’s eyes danced again as she held 
up baby to hear the music. I went home that 
night with new hopes and aspirations for the 
future. I dreamed of a pleasant home of my 
own, with the quiet elegance of Dr. Hall’s; I 
saw my child dancing and caroling through it, 
as a happy child should, and Aunt Winna in light 
wrapper and gay turban, superintending the 
whole; whilst I, a grave business woman, sat 
reading the accounts of foreign stocks. The 
next morning I was on my way, early, to the 
store. Mr. Grey met me, I thought, with a little 
less stiffness. There was in the store several girls 
and one or two young men. They all seemed to 
look doubtfally upon me as I passed, and I heard 
the murmur of “ too much lady for this place.” 
I will show you, thought I. 

I could not help wishing that Mr. Grey had 
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leas dignity, for I feared my awkwardness might 
offend him, and I felt it would be hard to bear 
his cold censure. But he soon relieved me by 
consigning me to the care of his eldest clerk, 
saying he was not often there, as his time was 
principally oocupied in a wholesale house in 
another part of the city. I breathed freely at 
this announcement, and went to work. Need I 
say that I went home that night with weary limbs, 
but slept well, and arose the next day with re¬ 
newed vigor for a better day’s work. 

I will not weary you with too much detail. In 
less than three months I was a competent book¬ 
keeper and saleswoman. I loved the vocation. 
It suited me in its excitement. I still had a con¬ 
strained feeling whenever my employer was pre¬ 
sent—although he was the most uniformly polite 
gentleman I ever knew. He possessed, I found, 
Borne delicacy of character, for he did not wait 
for me to ask an increase of salary, but when I 
went to receive it, kindly put almost double in 
my hand, saying: “Do not look upon this as an 
obligation, for your services have been worth all 
I give you.” 

“Indeed,” said I, with emotion, “lam grateful 
to have it given unasked.” Ton must overcome 
your sensibility if you would be a merchant. 

Mr. Grey seldom ever spoke to his clerks ex¬ 
cept on business. His kindness to me was often 
shown by lifting some weight or reaching to a 
height which I could not conveniently. This 
was always done in an indifferent manner, which 
seemed to forbid even thanks. I was standing at 
the counter one day selling goods to some ladies, 
when one of them addressed the other by the 
name of Dinsmore, and the name was scarcely 
uttered when the elder Mr. Dinsmore came in. 
I became faint in an instant, and should have 
fallen, had not one of the clerks caught me and 
assisted me into another room. Mr. Grey seeing 
my situation helped to bathe my head with water 
In the gentlest manner. I recovered and went 
back into the store, but a deep dejection seemed 
to settle upon my spirits the whole day. Every 
new face that came in startled me until I could 
scarcely suppress a scream. 

Mr. Grey remained in the store the whole day, 
much to my annoyance. He seemed to turn his 
eyes upon me with evident curiosity, and I some¬ 
times imagined, with a degree of sympathy. At 
length he came towards me, saying, “Mrs. Van- 
nier, you seem ill and agitated—shall I not call 
a carriage to convey you home?” This was 
an unexpected attention, and I knew it would 
be uncivil in me to decline. The carriage came, 
and Mr. Grey helped me into it, and to my sur¬ 
prise got in and took a seat beside me. I knew 
not what to say—but, with some confusion, be¬ 
gan thanking him for his attentions. 

“Not at all, Madam,” was his cold reply; 


“I am interested in your health, as I should 
miss your services just now.” 

This relieved me from all embarrassment in¬ 
stantly, though, I must confess, it did not raise 
my employer in my estimation. I looked into his 
face, and he seemed to be reading my thoughts, 
and I thought, too, enjoying my disappointment 

“You,” said he, “have much to learn: you 
know but little, I imagine, of the world and its 
realities.” 

“ I do not,” I replied, “ but I am learning 
fast.” I looked up, and his inquisitorial looks 
vanished, and was succeeded by one of pain and 
anxiety, as he observed: “Take care that you 
do not suffer yourself to pass from one extreme 
to another. You are, I would think, credulous.” 

“ I have been,” I replied. 

“ You are too young to have been much that 
you are not now.” 

As he said this, the oarriage stopped, and out 
come Aunt Winna and Anna. 

“Good Lord, Miss Cdlee, you too sick to 
walk;” and she lifted me in her arms upon the 
door-step, where little Anna stood, with her silken 
curls blowing around her face and neck, waiting 
for her accustomed kiss. Winna was alarmed at 
my paleness, but I assured her nothing serious 
was the matter. My Grey stood a moment, then 
taking my child in his arms, observed: “I have 
never seen anything in my life so beautifoL ex¬ 
cept— ” He did not wait to finish the sentence, 
but bowing, and wishing that I might be able to 
attend the store in the morning, left. 

I felt a greater respect for my employer, and 
regretted he had been so careful to impress me 
with the fact that his attentions arose from no 
higher motive than self-interest. Dr. Hall un¬ 
dertook to question me concerning Mr. Grey’s 
attentions. I told him to have no fears, and re¬ 
peated the conversation. 

“The cold-hearted fellow,” said the Doctor, 
“I thought better of him. Why, I supposed he 
had a soul. I like it, though, for it relieves me 
of all embarrassment when I think his care 
arises from the same feeling that actuates a mer¬ 
chant to take good care of his goods. But I really 
find it hard to harmonize his delicate kindness 
with his sordid motives.” 

Two years passed along without any event 
transpiring worth relating. Once in awhile my 
husband’s father or mother came into the store— 
but I learned to govern myself so as not to excite 
attention, although I uniformly spent a sleepless 
night afterwards. I bad rented better rooms, 
and supplied myself with many little comforts of 
which I had long been denied. It would have 
afforded me great happiness if I had possessed 
the means of commencing business for myself. I 
was ruminating upon this subject one evening 
when a servant brought me a note from Mr. 
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Grey, requesting to Bee me at his house that 
evening, as he wished to talk with me upon busi¬ 
ness ; if I could come his carriage should be sent 
for me. Of course, I could not decline, and dress¬ 
ing with some little care, I soon found myself 
in the carriage and on the way to his house. I 
did not know before that Mr. Grey kept house, 
and was wondering who lived with him; when the 
carriage stopped at the door of his elegant man¬ 
sion he met me, and handed me from the car¬ 
riage to the door. His dress was elegant, and 
that business-like, stiff manner had entirely dis¬ 
appeared. He led me with the ease and grace of 
an accomplished gentleman into a back parlor, 
where was seated an old lady in an easy arm¬ 
chair, with her feet resting upon a stool. Her 
dress was of dark merino, and fitted neatly a 
form which time had not robbed of its symetry. 
Thrown carelessly around her was a shawl of the 
richest cashmere, worn as only high-born, grace¬ 
ful ladies can wear them. Her face wore an ex¬ 
pression of sadness mingled with great benevo¬ 
lence, which inspired you at once with confidence 
and respect; but also with the feeling that you 
looked upon one who had outlived most of her 
ties and comforts, yet was willing to stay here 
while she could be useful. There was about her 
whole bearing a hopeful, beaming resignation— 
beautiful as a bright sunset gilding the. faded 
leaves of autumn. Mr. Grey presented me, call¬ 
ing her by the endearing name of mother. She 
received me cordially, with an apology for not 
rising, which I readily excused. I felt somewhat 
flurried, which, Mr. Grey perceiving, attentively 
exerted himself to wear off. I could not be 
treated as a guest, when I had only responded to 
a business call, and I ventured to remind him of 
it. 14 Oh, yes,” said he, as though he had en¬ 
tirely forgotten it; 44 we will talk of that after a 
while—consider yourself my own and my mo¬ 
ther's guest for the present. 

A servant came in with refreshments, which 
was laid upon a table opposite Mrs. Grey, and 
ohairs were placed for us around it. I was 
seated exactly before the old lady, where she 
could see me without the aid of glasses. 

“This is all very nice and delightful," thoughtI; 
“ done, no doubt, to encourage me to greater use¬ 
fulness, or to impress me with the dignity and ele¬ 
gance of my employer's position." The latter 
thought I discarded, for he was not a vain or os¬ 
tentatious man. 44 1 will enjoy it at any rate, let it 
prooeed from what motive it may.” With these 
reflections I sallied and set about making myself 
as agreeable as possible. Indeed, I could not help 
feeling so—for Mrs. Grey talked to mo so kindly 
of my child and led me on to speak of my southern 
home, that I felt at once that I was in the pre¬ 
tence of one who felt for me the interest of a 
friend. 


44 You sing and play,” said her son, opening 
the piano, after the refreshments had been sent 
out of the room. 

41 1 do, but am a little out of practice, which 
you will excuse,” said I, seating myself at the 
instrument. I sang the old lady’s favorite songs, 
and then commenced a difficult piece, which few ^ 
but those who hare a genius for musio ever at-** 
tempt to perform. They looked at each other in 
astonishment. 

44 Mrs. Vannier, you could have made your for¬ 
tune teaching music; I wonder much you never 
attempted it.” 

44 1 attempted a school,” said I, 44 and it was a 
great failure—giving me a disgust for even teach¬ 
ing my own child. Teaching requires an organi¬ 
zation which I do not possess. ” I again reminded 
Mr. Grey that I had oallcd upon business, and 
it was getting late. 

44 We will talk of that on the way home—for, 
with your permission, I will see yon there.” 

I felt puzzled—I knew not what to think. He 
paid no attention whatever to my doubtful loojp 
and manner. I proposed walking home, and we 
started. He drew my arm within his, saying— 

“Now we will discuss the business which I 
sent for you to talk of. The truth is, I desired 
to introduce you to my mother, as she is too 
feeble to visit you, and as I intended to ask you 
to become a partner not only in the store, but in 
my mothers and my own affections. I felt a de¬ 
sire she should see you. You will, I hope, for¬ 
give the ruse. Will you accept of such a part¬ 
nership?” said he, playfully. 

44 Mr. Grey,” said I, 44 you surprise me ; s and 
drew, as I said this, my arm from him, and turn¬ 
ing quickly round, stopped. 44 You must not 
talk thus to me.” 

44 Why not! You are young, and because you 
have lost one friend and protector, will not, surely 
do not intend to live a life, which may be a long 
one, in loneliness. You have qualities which 
would make you a blessing to any one, and will 
not hesitate to again draw around you those ten¬ 
der cords of affection which may not only render 
another happier, but which may also make you 
and your child so." 

Again he drew my arm in his, and we walked 
slowly on. I oonld not speak—I was overpower¬ 
ed with emotion. 

44 Speak," said he; 44 and tell me what I may 
hope. I have already lived too long in suspense; 
for I have loved you a long, long time, and de¬ 
termined, if you proved what I thought you, to 
offer you my hand and heart, with all I possess. 
It was not your beauty alone which won me, but 
your oourage, under trials which most of your 
sex would have sunk under. The preservation, 
too, of a wpmanly dignity which awed the trifling 
flatterer into respect. You have thought me cold 
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and calculating. I purposely led yon to this 
Tiew of my character, that I might stndy yours.” 

We had now reached my own door. Mr. Grey 
oame in. 

“ I cannot go until you tell me my destiny.” 

I was pale and agitated, and my voioe trem¬ 
bled until I could scarcely articulate a word. 

“ Mr. Grey,” said I, assuming all the calmness 
in my power, “ will you forgive a deception which 
I little dreamed would lead to this. I will be 
frank with you, for I honor and respect you, and 
I feel at this moment a gratitude glowing within 
my heart which time cannot dim. I thank you 
for the offer you have made me—an offer so dis¬ 
interested, so above all, that I, a poor, friendless 
woman, oould expect or ask, that the devotion of 
my life could not repay it. But such is not mine 
to give. I am the wife of another.” 

He sprang from his chair—his looks expres¬ 
sive of deep, wild anguish. “ My God! can it 
be possible I Where, then, is that husband ? Tou 
are trifling with me I” 

“No, I am not. Far from me is it to do so 
with one so much entitled to my esteem and grati¬ 
tude. Be calm—and though painful beyond de¬ 
scription, I will tell you all.” I arose, and taking 
from my bureau my marriage certificate, put it 
in his hands. 

“ Gracious heavens! are you the wife of that 
accomplished villain ? I heard at the time, of 
his amour with a young and beautiful Southern 
girl, and that he had sent her back to die in 
poverty and disgrace. Gan it be that you are 
this victim ?” 

“I am,” said I—sinking into my chair, as 
thoughts of my wrongs came upon me—“that 
broken-hearted, forsaken, betrayed wife.” With 
an emotion I could not control at times, I briefly 
related my history. 

His tears fell fast with mine during its recital. 
“This,” said he, when I had finished, “gives 
my heart a new impulse to love you, while it 
oasts an uncertainty upon the attainment or 
possession of the object I have watched over 
you with a vigilance, and I will add a tenderness 
of which you never dreamed. Sometimes I 
thought you without sensibility, you were so 
indifferent to the flatteries which surrounded 
you, and the admiration which your appearance 
elicited from every one wherever you moved; 
but when I oame with you to your home, and 
witnessed the manifest love of your child and 
nurse for you, and saw the dew gather in your 
eyes as you gazed upon them, I was convinced 
it was not so. My heart was then yours, and I 
was only kept from offering it to you by my 
mother, who feared I did not sufficiently under¬ 
stand your character, but was led on by the 
fascination of your beauty to a step which 
might ruin, not only my happiness, but hers. I 


loved my mother too much to jeopardise her 
quiet contentment, and have waited her consent 
until now. Oh, God! that it should end thus! 
But it is not the first disappointment of my 
life. I was deprived, when young, of a father, 
who had reared myself and two young sisters in 
luxury; a heavy loss at sea ruined him, and, 
without doubt, brought on an attack of illness of 
which he died. My mother, aocustomed to all 
the elegancies of life, almost sunk under an 
adversity so sudden and appalling. I, although 
but a boy, felt the responsibility of the family, 
and applied myself to business with unwavering 
assiduity. Friends, who knew and loved my 
father, assisted me, and to no one am I more 
largely indebted than to the elder Mr. Dinsmore. 
He is a good and generous man, who has, by an 
improper indulgence, reared a vicious and selfish 
son, who is fast bringing his grey hairs in 
sorrow to the grave. Was it you who, on a 
certain night, went to his house in great distress, 
and asked the loan of money T ” 

“It was; yet I should not have told you.” 

“You will be surprised when I tell you that, 
at the request of Mr. Dinsmore, I followed you 
several squares, until I saw you get into a 
buggy and drive off.” 

“ With my good friend, Dr. Hall, for it was on 
that sad night I made his acquaintance.” 

“I thought you an imposter, and told Mr. 
Dinsmore so. He seemed satisfied it was 
so for a time; but when you returned the 
money, he was again unhappy, and tried to find 
you. I even made search fbr you after you 
oame into the store.” 

“Prepossessed as I was against them, believ¬ 
ing they had destroyed my happiness, I oould 
not look to them for kindness or justice.” 

Mr. Grey resumed: “Those sisters whom I 
had educated with care, and whom I anticipated 
again placing in their circle of society, were 
snatched, by cholera, in a few short hours from 
us, leaving our home a desolation. Their merry 
cheerfol voices no longer resounded through the 
house. Ah! the ringing laugh of my youngest 
sister, as she flew to meet me when I returned 
weary from bus i ness, still haunts my memory 
with the vividness of yesterday’s events. She 
was too fair for earth, and God transplanted her 
to a purer sphere. She was angelic in her 
nature, and her Heavenly Father, as he often 
does, gave her a form that corresponded with it 
Both my sisters were alike good; but the 
youngest was my pet—my plaything. My poor 
old mother bore this trial with the beautiful 
resignation of a Christian, and now dwells with 
almost rapturous delight upon her re-union with 
their father and them. But I have remained 
too long—my mother will be anxious. Good 
night! We will talk again. I cannot give von 
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op. Yon are not tied to that villain. Ha has 
nnloosad them. Yon can yet be mine.” 

“Never, never! ” said I emphatically. 44 Do 
not hope; for my vows were plighted before 
Qod. They are registered in Heaven; and I 
shonld despise myself were I capable of being 
false to them. It is hard to suffer wrong, but 
ah! much less than to be yourself guilty. Go— 
talk to me no more upon this subject; I feel it 
is wrong to permit it Hope not that I shall 
ever change. As well think to lure from its 
course yonder planet which now so brightly 
shines upon ns,” said I, pointing to it from the 
door where we stood. 

44 Yon still love your husband. Your heart 
does not plead for me, or yon would not be thus 
inexorable.” 

“Perhaps I do—I cannot analyse my feelings. 
I once loved him with an infatuation that has 
been my ruin; it was a whirlwind which up¬ 
rooted every hope and joy of my Hfe. A ruinous 
waste still remains, with but one green shrub 
blooming amid its desolation; that shrub is my 
child. Go, and learn to think of me as the wife of 
another. Life with one who has had such a fierce 
tornado pass over her heart could not be a happy 
one; the very remembrance of such sorrows 
will always create a sadness and gloom, which 
might darken, not only my Hfe, but yours—even 
if I were at liberty to bestow myself upon you. 
Yon should seek the gay and happy; you are 
worthy such. Unnatural unions are.never pros¬ 
perous. Farewell! We must separate.” 

I retired to my room, but not to sleep; emo¬ 
tions that I could not control overpowered me. 
I felt thankful that I had seen Mr. Grey in a 
different aspect from what he now appeared in; 
I might otherwise have formed an attachment 
that, in my situation, would have been guilty. 
I felt for him no warmer feeling than an de¬ 
rated friendship; and I should place myself 
where this could not ripen into a warmer affeo- 
tion. 44 Lead me not into temptation” was the 
silent prayer of my soul. 

A week had elapsed since Mr. Grey’s proposal. 
I had been at my place every day, but he was 
not there. 44 He was indisposed,” was his ex¬ 
cuse. I was anxious and uneasy. I felt my 
situation to be a deUccte one, and determined 
to change it. After matere deliberation, I 
wrote, to this effect, to Mr. Grey. He again 
appointed a meeting at his house. I went, and 
was again ushered into that back parlor. Mrs. 
Grey received me even tenderly. 8he made 
room on the sofr, where she had been redining, 
for me to sit. Tears came into my eyes, and I 
observed her’s was not dry. 

44 Have I done right ?” I asked. 

“You have,” was the reply, 44 although I 
could wish it to be otherwise for his sake. God 


will reward you for a perseverance in it.” As 
she said this, Mr. Grey entered, his free was 
pale, and his frame agitated. I arose to meet 
him, he took my hand and gently led mo back 
to the sofa, where, seating himself between his 
mother and myself, he observed: 

44 Here is where I had hoped to dwell; mother, 
can you not plead for me ?” 

44 1 cannot, my son, do not ask me to plead with 
one to do a great wrong; which might, nay, 
would end in misery to you both. The path of 
duty, my children, is the only one to happiness. 
What has the world to give us in exchange for 
a consciousness of having done our duty? 
Joy is transient purchased at the price of self 
respect.” 

Oh! how I felt strengthened by these words. 
How I thanked her for the courage it gave me. 
I arose to my feet. 44 Mr. Grey, I respect your 
feelings, and honor your motives, but I cannot 
longer listen to them; it is unbecoming my situa¬ 
tion, and I request that the sutyect be forever 
dropped.” 

He arose, too, and paced the floor in long ra¬ 
pid strides. 

44 Is there, then, no hope. Has this been Hke 
all the anticipations of my life: a vision, that 
faded ere I had realised its brightness f Oh, is 
it a meteor, which flashed up a moment but to 
leave me bewildered, and plunged into a deeper, 
darker night” 

I could not but deeply feel his disappoint¬ 
ment ; but I was firm and unyielding in my de¬ 
termination to hear no more upon the subject 
We then talked of business. I told him that he 
could peroeive, at once, the delicacy of my situa¬ 
tion. He, without a moment’s hesitation, offered 
to sell me the fancy store. Need I dwell on all 
the preliminaries of sale, etc. It is sufficient 
that I became proprietor, although possessed of 
not much more than five hundred dollars capital, 
and went to work with an energy of purpose 
which few at my age have acquired. When I 
told my good friend, Dr. Hall, he looked wild 
with astonishment. 

44 Why, my dear Madam, you have ruined 
yourself. You are irretrievably in debt, and I 
fear Mr. Grey has placed you in that position 
through design.” 

44 You wrong him, I know, in your suspicions, 
for he is all nobility and generosity; but he 
will gain no power over me, were he otherwise, 
for I intend soon, if perseverance will accomplish 
it, to be relieved from all indebtedness to any 
one. Yet I shall ever be, and am willing to feel 
the obligation I am under for his kin d n e s s in 
placing me in my present situation, for it is one 
I have long desired.” 

44 You are warm in his praise,” observed the 
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doctor, looking deep into my eyes, whilst a little 
playful sarcasm twinkled in his. 

“ I have a right to be warm in praise of one,” 
said I, returning his look with one of confirmed 
innocence of what his remark implied, “ who 
has been so truly my friend.” 

“ Well, well,” said the doctor, after keeping up 
the conversation long enough to decide that all was 
right on my part, at least, “ I will do all I can to 
help sustain you, and that is no little, my dear 
friend, judging from the past.” 

I pursued business with energy, and it flowed 
in upon me rapidly. I had the cultivated tastes 
of a lady, and, also, that inherent love of pleas¬ 
ing which characterizes the sex. I soon made 
myself popular. It became the fashion to deal 
at my store, and when that is accomplished in a 
city, the rbad to fortune is almost sure. 

In less than three years I paid my last note to 
Mr. Grey, and felt an independence which I can¬ 
not describe. I could not resist the desire to 
pass Dr. nail’s and show him the note. The old 
man’s joy was really as great as my own. 

“ My dear Madam,” he exclaimed, “ I begin 
to think you a wonderful woman, and that you 
will yet make a fortune.” 

I went homo that night, a happier woman 
than I had boon for years. I anticipated soon 
being able to plaoe my family above want, and, 
although in the present construction of society, 
I oould not elevate myself where a man could, 
for the talents which I manifested in business, 
and the success which attended me, only de¬ 
tracted from me; while it exalted him. The 
very name of business woman, with most per¬ 
sons, I knew, brought with its utterance a feel¬ 
ing of disgust for her charaoter. But I had 
learned to brave all this, and set it aside as one 
of tho false notions of the world, that would 
soon become extinct. Feelings of this kind 
should not damp the ardor of my pursuit. 

Mr. Grey and myself were friends, and he 
showed the most unabated interest in all my af¬ 
fairs. But he never renewed his offers of mar¬ 
riage. It was upon this ground alone, that I 
permitted the intimacy. So closely did he 
guard his actions, that I began to think he had 
conquered his desire for a more intimate con¬ 
nection. His mother treated me as a daughter, 
and when I went there, which I occasionally did, 
I felt strengthened in religion and virtue. Th# 
very atmosphere of her room soemed to inspire 
a feeling of devotion. She was very feeble, and 
I could see, every time I visited her, she grew 
more so. Often I sat and listened to the low 
accents of her voice, and gazed into eyes which 
age had not robbed of their brightness; but 
which seemed to ever beam with a more gentle 
and affectionate expression, as disease and death 
advanced. I felt that all needed change had 


passed, and although it had not come in the 
twinkling of an eye, yet long years of chasten¬ 
ing and affliction had surely done its work, and 
that she only waited transition into a heavenly 
world to be an angel. The graces of a Christian 
spirit shone vividly in her, like the tinrs which 
storm and frost gives to the green foliage of 
summer, ere it perishes forever from the earth. 

The transition came, attended by no suffering 
but the recollection that she should leave one 
being desolate. But she commended him to God, 
and died asking blessings upon him. After she 
was laid in her lost resting place, Mr. Grey 
wound np his affairs and started to traveL It 
was with a grief I did not expect to feel, I bade 
him farewell; yet it was not strange, for he had 
been a friend, nay almost a brother, one in whom 
I had confidence, whose advice was always at my 
service, and whose clear, discriminating mind 
never misled me. 

My business continued flourishing beyond my 
most sanguine expectations. If I invested in 
stocks, which I often did, after I had acquired 
more capital than I needed in trade, it was sure 
to double its value; indeed my pecuniary pros¬ 
perity was a marvel to myself. Eight years only 
had I been in business, and had acquired a suffi¬ 
ciency to dive handsomely without attending to 
my store; accordingly I sold out, putting my 
funds where they were constantly increasing in 
value. I bought a beautiful residence, and 
lived in ease and retirement; fully realizing my 
dream when I first commenced my career. 
Aunt Winna was really superintendent of my 
household, and presided over its interests with 
a dignity of one in authority. It was a real joy 
to me to see her bo happy. Good, faithful wo¬ 
man, I have seen many with more* pretention, 
but seldom one within whose bosom beat a truer, 
or braver heart 

I was sitting one evening alone, Winna and 
Anna had gone out, when the bell rang, and 
the servant brought mo the card of Louis Dina- 
more. The card foil from my hand, and a death¬ 
like feeling came over me. It was some mo¬ 
ments ere I could speak. The servant stood 
looking at me with astonishment 

“Go tell him,” said I, as soon as I could 
speak, “ that I do not wish to see him.” 

She went, but returned again with another 
card, upon which was written: “Will you 

not see a repentant husband, who longs to throw 
himself at your feet, and plead forgiveness for 
wrongs committed in thoughtless youth.” 

My hand trembled too much to attempt writ¬ 
ing, and I was unprepared to see him, I there¬ 
fore sent word again that I oould not, nor would 
not receive him. The servant reported that he 
went away very angry; but he was gone, and 1 
breathed freely again, yet I was agitated. I 
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knew not how to act. The next day my excite¬ 
ment instead of abating only increased. All the 
strength 1 had been yean in cultivating, seemed 
now to have deserted me. I had not recovered 
from the effects of his first visit, when he called 
again; but, fortunately, I was out riding with 
my friends, the Halls. The servant reported 
my absenoe, but he did not credit her, and in¬ 
sisted if he could not see me, he had a right to 
see Anna. This caused scandal in my house¬ 
hold, and I could not endure it. Dr. Hall made 
inquiries concerning him, and ascertained that 
while abroad, he had, by gaming and extra¬ 
vagant living, nearly ruined his father, and 
it was probable his desire to see me was induced 
by the knowledge that I had accumulated a for¬ 
tune, whioh, in his present circumstances, might 
be a convenience to him. The doctor gave him 
credit for no higher motive. He had traced 
me from seeing the name Mrs. Cecele Vannier, 
accidentally, in a directory. 

Anna did not know that her father lived. She 
had avoided asking much in regard to him, for 
with the intuitive sense of a child, she early dis¬ 
covered the subjeot was a painful one to me. I 
now felt it necessary to disclose everything to 
her, keeping back all that was calculated, as 
much as possible, to give her a dislike or horror 
of her father. 

It was my own conviction, united with the ad¬ 
vice of my friend, that I should see my husband, 
and I was preparing my mind for the interview, 
when I received a note from him, saying he was 
ill, and entreating me to come. I answered I 
would, and appointed an hour. Winna dressed 
me, for I was too much agitated to do anything 
myself. As she performed this task with care, 
my mind reviewed every event connected with 
my husband. When Winna had pinned my’ 
mantle and tied my bonnet in the most approved 
style, she observed: 

“There now, you look most as young, and 
quite as handsome, as when Massa Dinsmore 
brought us here. Miss Celee,” she continued, 
turning her large dark eyes inquiringly upon me, 
as though a thought had just entered her mind. 
“ You don’t intend to live with that man ? I can¬ 
not call him gentleman, tho’, to be sure he do 
look like one ; do you? If I thought yon did, 
old Winna would go back to her old borne, and 
never see you or Anna again.” 

“ Aunt Winna, be may be a good man now.” 

“ That he can never be, old Satan too deep in 
him for that.” 

Her face assumed an earnest, solemn expres¬ 
sion, as she endeavored to extort a promise that 
I never would live with my husband again. The 
announcement that the carriage was at the door, 
prevented my giving the promise, and seating 
myself into it I drove off. My old nurse looked 


deeply concerned, and would, I doubt not, have 
taken less pains with my toilet, had she dreamed 
of the possibility of my being united again to 
my hnsband. I was directed to the elder Mr. 
Dmsmore’s residence, and was soon there, and 
ushered into that hall where twelve years since 
I stood a trembling beggar. My limbs tottered 
as I ascended a flight of steps to my husband’s 
room. As I approached it I nerved myself for 
the interview. A servant opened the door, and 
I stood in the presenoe of my husband. 

Louis Dinsmore was what the world called a 
handsome man. He was reclining on a lounge, 
dressed in an elegant morning gown, and em¬ 
broidered slippers. His room was magnifioentiy 
furnished, and flowers of the most rare beauty 
and perfume, were blooming in its recesses; 
emitting upon the air, whioh was balmy as June, 
a fragrance that was not overpowering, but soft 
and light, calculated to steep the senses in a 
dreamy forgetfulness of all outward events. He 
had an exquisitely refined taste, which had been 
highly improved by foreign travel. He arose, as 
I entered the room, and, although a man of ele¬ 
gant address, was evidently embarrassed, as I 
stood there with a calmness he was unprepared 
for. My agitation, which was great before I 
saw him, had all vanished, and left only a 
strong feeling of contempt or pity. His wavering, 
unsettled countenance expressed nought save the 
indulged debauchee. With outstretched arms he 
approached me, as though he expected I would 
rush into his embrace; bat seeing I did not move 
he then extended his hand, but I stepped back, 
and merely bowed. 

“Cecele, my wife, can this be you? Ah! 
no,” he sighed, as he drew his features into a 
sorrowftil expression, “ it is not” 

“No,” said I, speaking for the first time, 
“ yon say truly, I am not the young, unsophis¬ 
ticated, loving wife, you deserted.” 

“Upbraid me as yon like; I deserve it all.” 
said he, submissively. 

“ I came not here for that purpose, for if you 
havo a conscience, not seared as with red-hot 
iron, it has done its work, and if it has not, 
words of mine will not affect it, nor do I know 
that I care it should.” 

I spoke as I felt, for I had imagined I re¬ 
tained somo affection for him, but I now found 
it was not so, or this interview had erased it all. 

“Cecele,” he resumed, in the still submissive 
tone, “you have ceased to love me.” 

“ I have,” said I, emphatically. 

He gave me a scrutinising glanco, as though 
he would read the truth of my assertion, which 
ended in a look of deep disappointment. 

“You are not then constant, as I supposed,” 
said he, for he read in my face that what I said 
was true—that I no lehger loved him* 
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A woman is so constituted that a man must 
be her equal in strength of character, or she can 
not respect, much less lore him. I could not 
help feeling, as I compared myself with Louis 
Dinsmore, elegant gentleman that he was, in all 
exterior accomplishments, that I was his supe¬ 
rior, and I almost, in that moment, thanked 
God for the trials that had developed my char¬ 
acter. His life had been one of ease and sensual 
gratification, and the beautiful gems .of the soul 
which our Heavenly Father plants in every 
human mind and heart, had, from neglect and 
disuse, become dim—yea, almost extinct—and 
his countenance told the tale. I was fully im¬ 
pressed with the folly of so young a person 
marrying from mere infatuation. Tet it is pro¬ 
bable, if we had lived together, and our love had 
been mutual, our characters would have become 
sufficiently alike to have been at least contented. 

“I am disappointed, Cecele; I expected 
resentment, but not this oold indifference; for, 
despite my conduct, I have always loved you.” 

(My countenance alone expressed the oontempt 
I felt for his assertion;) “and I came back to 
again take you to my heart, and, by kindness 
and affection, try to compensate for all the 
sorrows I have caused you. I called twioe to see 
you, but was refused, not only seeing you, but 
our child.” He laid stress upon the word our. 
“I had at last to feign sickness to decoy you 
here. It is true that I am so unhappy at your 
rejection of me that I am almost ilL Will you 
not,” said he, with great tenderness of manner, 
“ forget the past, and try to love me as you 
once did ? ” 

As he said this he approached nearer to me, 
and made an effort to take my hand. I involun¬ 
tarily sprang from him; for the serpent, who 
has once stung us until the poison still rankles 
in our veins, we have reason to dread. “ Live 
with you again ? Can you ask me to once more 
lay my head upon your bosom, or seek protec¬ 
tion from an arm which once oast me forth 
upon a pitiless world when I was but a child, 
and loved you with all the ardor of a young and 
enthusiastic nature? No, never, never! You 
mistake my character. The poor tender plant 
which you transplanted from its own kindred soil 
and then rudely crushed, has grown, despite of 
oare from you, until it is a stronger tree than 
you conceive; it is far too stoutly grown to 
bend to soft breezes; it must stand firmly or be 
broken to atoms.” His eye quailed as I said 
this. “I came here at your request, but I came 
to tell you plainly the relation we should forever 
sustain towards each other.” 

“ Our child,” he again murmured, “is most 
unhappily situated; I would gladly place her in 
her proper position, and be a father to her.” 

“What my child has never known she will 


never miss; and as to position in society, I have 
no ambition to place her where worth, educa¬ 
tion, and refinement, will not give her access. 
I cannot see that her interest will be advanced 
by her mother condescending to live with a 
husband who did not design to stand in that 
relation to her, and who felt himself outraged 
that the friend in whom he had confided to per¬ 
form a deception had a conscience which forbade 
the wicked act I have not even given her your 
name. She owes you nothing, but an existence, 
which you tried to make a dishonor and a curse. 
I would, for the sake of my child, that this 
should not be made public, as such circum¬ 
stances reflect unpleasantly upon children; but 
I do not fear it, for you have a deeper interest 
in concealment than I have. Louis Dinsmore, 
we part, to meet as strangers, if we should ever 
be thrown accidentally together.” 

“Oh# God!” he exclaimed, with apparent 
anguish, “I am ruined 1 Can you not, Cecele, 
make allowances for me ? I was young—reared, 
too, in indulgence—accustomed to the gratifica¬ 
tion of every wish. I loved you, but eould not 
tie myself down to the cares of a fhmily, as I 
knew my parents would expect if they knew I 
was married. I was admired and caressed by 
the world, and I could not forfeit all its pleasures 
and settle down into a quiet domestic life. I did 
not intend to desert you, although I knew not, 
until long afterwards, that you were my wife. 
Mr. N. wrote me in England, telling me of it 
My father, not knowing of my marriage, and 
being told I was living in an illicit connection 
with yon, proposed to break it off by sending 
me to Europe. I could not resist the temptation 
to go and ezyoy life. I often sent money to be 
given you, but no one could find you either 
here or in Mobile. Can you not let these circum¬ 
stances somewhat extenuate my conduct ? ” 

“I will pity you that your love of pleasure 
and self-gratification was stronger than either 
your principles or affections; bnt it inspires me 
with no other emotion. I have remained long 
enough. We now, I trust, understand each other.” 
I turned to leave; he followed me. 

“You are determined, then?” 

“ I am,” I replied. 

“Then,” said he, his face reddening with 
passion, “I may pursue a course which may not 
add to your comfort, even if it disgraces me.” 

“ Yon must do as you please. My course is 
fixed.” And bidding him good morning, I drove 
home, somewhat relieved that the interview was 
over, yet not altogether at ease. My old nurse 
met me at the door with the question which she 
put as I was starting: 

“You aint going to live with that man?” 

“I am not, Winn* VoV* **sv on 

that subject ” 
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FANNY. 


When I reflected in secret upon this interview 
with Louis Dinsmore, I felt it had not been 
characterized by that Christian spirit which it 
should hare been, and I determined to see him 
once more, and show him that I had forgiven 
him, even as freely and perfectly as I hoped my 
Heavenly Father would me. 

I was making my arrangements to leave New 
York, and travel, when I received a message that 
my husband was perhaps dying. I flew to him, 
and found it even so. My heart rejoiced in the 
opportunity afforded me of extending that entire 
forgiveness which I had intended before leaving; 
had he died without it I should have always 
regretted it. I took Anna with me, and we 
remained during the rest of his life. He was 
truly penitent, and his last words were, 44 Oh, 
God l what I threw from me for the pleasures of 
a ^prld which has now forsaken me; whilst you, 
whom I have injured beyond repair, now come 
to me, and administer comforts of which I am 
altogether undeserving.” 

For his parents’ sake I regretted his death; 
but had he lived, and been altogether ohanged, 
I do not believe I could ever have lived with 
him. We had become uncongenial; and my 
love, in the first place, was a wild infatuation, 
without the foundation of tbs' only principle 
upon which a true affection is ever built, 
namely, respect and confidence. 

I was a heroine in New York for some time 
after the events of my marriage were made 
known; but I shrank from the notoriety, and 
resumed my preparations to travel. 

My husband’s parents urged me to take the 
name of Dinsmore, which I at last consented to 
do for the sake of my child. 

I had an uncle of my mother’s in England, 
and I determined to visit him. 1 went, and was 
received with open arms by this aged relative. 
Whilst there I made many interesting acquaint¬ 


ed 


ances; among the rest, an American gentleman. 

1 was one day visiting the latter, when he came 
in, telling us he had invited a friend to dine 
with us, and that he was a gentleman of fine 
taste, and he wished everything to be in exceed¬ 
ingly good order. I was seated in the parlor, 
alone, reading, when he came in. He had 
reached the middle of the room ere I looked up, 
so absorbed was I in my book. A scream of joy 
and surprise broke from me as I raised my eyes 
and they fell full upon the stranger, for it was 
my old, my long tried friend, Mr. Grey. 

“Why, how is this?” said our friend. 44 1 
thought you despised the very name of Dins¬ 
more.” Mr. Grey looked doubtfully and sorrow- 
folly at me, but I put my finger on my lip to 
warn him to silence. 

Need I dwell longer here 7 Mr. Grey soon 
heard my history; and, after being gone two 
years, I returned, not Mrs. Dinsmore, but Mrs. 
Grey. You, my friend, know the rest. You 
have often admyred the friendship that has 
existed between myself and Dr. Hall and wife— 

I now you know its origin. You also know what 
[ a pet my little Anna is with her grandparents, 
although they do object to my manner of edu¬ 
cating her, for I am giving her the commercial 
acquirements necessary for a woman of business. 
They fear she will be too masculine, but I do 
not, for I cannot believe that education or busi¬ 
ness pursuits ever changes the nature of a true 
woman. Her instincts are different and distinot 
from mans, and, by cultivating her strength of 
character, are only brought out in bolder relief, 
and she rendered capable of practising the 
duties for which Heaven designed her, whether 
that be merely rearing her children, or, if there 
be a necessity for it, of providing, in an honor¬ 
able way, the means of subsistence. You also 
know that Aunt Winna now rocks a little boy 
that has put Anna’s nose out of joint. 


FANNY. 

BY DAVID L. DOATH. 


I am coming, Fanny dearest, 

When the shades of evening foil, 

I would have thee ever nearest 
To my loving heart of all! 

I would give thee every treasure 
That the world has to bestow, 

I would strew thy way with pleasure, 
Such as angels only know! 

With thy sweetest smiles shed o’er me, 
And thy white arm 'neath my head, 
Could there he ought seen before me 
That would bring a moment’s dread ? 
I would oloser cling unto thee 
As the storm-clouds gather’d near— 
I would know thee as I knew thee. 
When the sky above was 


I am thinking—ever thinking. 

Of the hour when first we met— 

Of the love that knows no shrinking, 
But is brighter burning yet! 

In my heart of foith unshaken, 

There is no voice heard but thine— 
Ob, I would ne’er awaken 
From this pleasant dream of mine! 
I am ooming, Fanny foirest! ^ 

And m nestle by thy side; 

I will sing thee songs the rarest 
As I gate on thee in pride: 

I will tell thee how I miss thee 
In the long and weary day, 

And a thousand times I’ll kiss thee 
Ere from thee T turn bw»»: 


j 

i 

i 


i 
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MOTHERS OF FAMILIES IN FASHIONABLE SOCIETY 


(Thi following sketch of Parisian manners 
and fashions, by a lively French writer, contains 
some satirical hints which may be found appli¬ 
cable to society in particular localities of our 
own country. As a general rule, however, 
American mothers are entirely guiltless of the 
charge of frivolity. The artist’s striotures on 
the application of the principles of taste to dress 
are deserving of attention.—E d.) 

“ Who is that large woman dancing yonder?” 
asked I of the Parisian who piloted me for the 
first time across a ball-room. 

“It is my aunt,” said he, “a very gay, very 
young, and, as you see by her diamonds, a very 
rich person.” 

“Very rich, very gay—that may be,” thought 
I, “but very young —that cannot be.” I looked 
at her in astonishment, and not being able to 
discover any trace of youth, I risked asking the 
number of her years. 

“ That is a simple question,” answered Arthur, 
laughing at my simplicity. “ I am my aunt’s 
heir, my dear fellow, and I do not tell her age,” 
and, seeing that I did not understand him, he 
added, “I don’t want to be disinherited. Bat 
come, let me introduce you to my mother; she 
was formerly very intimate with your mother, 
and will be pleased to see you.” 

I followed Arthur, and near a bush of japoni- 
cas we found two young persons seated in the 
midst of a group of male butterflies, more or 
less light. Arthur introduced me to the young¬ 
est, at least to her who at the first glance 
appeared such to me; for Bhe was the best 
dressed, the most coquettish, the most manner- 
ish, and the most courted, of the two. I was 
still dizzy, from the lights and music, from my 
debut in the world of the capital, and from the 
fear of seeming awkward and provincial; and I 
was so to an amusing degree, for I did not hear 
the introductory compliment uttered by Arthur 
as he pushed me by the shoulders towards this 
dazzling lady, and I remained at least five 
minutes before I could recover from the pro¬ 
voking and arch look which she gave me with 
her handsome black eyes. She spoke to me, 
questioned me, and I answered at random, not 
being able to appear calm. At last I succeeded 
in comprehending that she asked me if I did not 
dance, and as I said no—“He dances as well as 
anybody,” was Arthur’s interruption, “but he 
does not like to start.” 

“Bah! il n'ett que U premier pas qui con/s,” 
answered the lady; “you must conquer this 
timidity. I wager that you do not dare to ask 
anybody. Well, I will help you out of this 
624 


dilemma, and start into the crowd with you. 
Come, waltz with me. Give me your arm—not 
that way—put your arm around me, so—not 
Btiffiy—don’t tumble my lace—that’s right. You 
will form your manners. Wait for the starting 
note; follow my movements. Now, let us start.” 

And she bore me off into the whirl, as light 
herself as a sylph, as bold as a soldier, invul¬ 
nerable in the midst of jolts from the dancers, 
like a citadel under a cannonade. 

I made the steps, and turned on my heels, at 
first, as if in a dream; all my pre-occupation 
was caused by a devout wish that I might not 
fall with my partner, nor tumble her laces, nyr 
miss a step. little by little, seeing that I 
danced as well as anybody, that is that the 
Parisians all waltzed as badly as I did, I calmed 
myself and became collected; I even ventured 
to look at the lady whom I held in my arms, 
and perceived that this brilliant doll, whose 
corsets were a little too tight, and who was a 
little out of breath, was growing uglier every 
moment, at each tom in the waltz. Her dlbut 
had been brilliant, but she could not bear 
fatigue; her eyes grew hollow, her oomplexion 
spotted, and, since it most be said, she seemed 
to me less and less young and light. I had 
some difficulty in leading her back to her seat; 
and when I wished to address to her some 
agreeable words for not having abandoned me 
fbr a ninny in the midst of the dance. I only 
found words so cold and awkwardly respectful 
that she did not seem to hear them. 

“Ah ca/” said I to my friend Arthur, “who 
is that lady whom I just waltzed with ?” 

“That’s a pretty question. Have you lost 
your reason ? I just introduced you to her.” 

“ That gave me no information.” 

“ Oh! absent-minded individual I It was my 
mother,” said he, out of patience. 

“Your mother!” repeated I, in consternation 
at my own foolishness, “ Pardon 1 I thought it 
was your sister.” 

“Charming! He took my mother for my 
sister! My dear boy, don’t, by making these 
mistakes, end by paying the young people the 
compliment of Thomas Diafbirus.” 

“Your mother!” repeated I, without paying 
any attention to his mockery. “She dances welL 
How old is she ?” 

“ Ah, encore! that is too much 1 You will be 
chased out of every place if you persist in know¬ 
ing women’s ages.” 

“But this is a simple compliment, at which 
Madame, your mother, ought not to be offended, 
for, from her dress, her figure, her vivacity, I 
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took her for a young person, and I cannot per¬ 
suade myself that she is old enough to be your 
mother.*’ 

“ Good 1” said Arthur, laughing. “ You pro¬ 
vincial people understand how to procure for¬ 
giveness for your mistakes. Don’t be too gallant 
to my mother, I advise you; She is fond of 
raillery; and, besides, it would be the worst 
taste imaginable to seem surprised that a mother 
is dancing still. Look—see—are not all the 
mothers dancing T It is an innocent amusement, 
suited to their years.” 

“ The women marry very young, then, here, 
as they have such tall children ?” 

“ No younger than elsewhere. But abandon 
that fixed idea, my boy, and know that after 
thirty, the women of Paris have no fixed age, 
because they no longer grow old. It is the 
rudest thing imaginable to try to find out, as 
you do, the number of their years. If I were to 
tell you, now, that I don't know my mother's 
age-” 

44 1 shouldn't believe you.'' 

44 Nevertheless, I do not know it. I am too 
well born and too well brought up as a son and 
citizen, ever to have askod her such a question.” 

I went from one surprise to another. 1 ap¬ 
proached the sister, and I persisted in thinking 
that at the first glance she seemed less youthful 
than her mother. She was a girl of about twenty- 
five years of age, whom it had been forgotten to 
marry and who was sulky for that reason. She 
was badly dressed, either because she had no 
taste, or because the necessary outlay was not 
made on her toilet In either case her mother 
had done her a serious wrong; that of not making 
her of consequence. She Was not coquettish, 
perhaps from a spirit of reaction against the 
frivolous manner of her mother. She was not 
noticed or invited to dance. Her sunt—the,fat 
aunt from whom Arthur expected to inherit pro¬ 
perty, and who danced with a sort of frenzy—came 
from time to time to sit beside her as chaperbne, 
when her mother danced, and impatient to dance 
herself, brought her some recruits to pay her at¬ 
tention. I was soon seleoted to fill this office; I 
acquitted myself with more voluntary resignation 
than the others. This girl was not at all ugly, 
she was only awkward and cold. However, she 
took courage and showed animation in conversing 
with me. She told mo, at lost, that balls tired 
her and that society was her detestation. I com¬ 
prehended that she came thither to accompany 
her mother, and that the roli of mother was played 
by her towards the author of her existence. She 
was condemned to serve as a pretext. The father 
of Arthur, who had the tastes of age which time 
had led him to contraot, submitted to running 
about here and there, or remained alone at the 
fireside, when Madame would say to him; “When 


one has a daughter to marry, she must be taken 
to balls. ” Meanwhile the daughter did not marry. 
The father yawned and the mother danced. 

I danced several times with this poor young 
lady. At a.country ball this would have com¬ 
promised her, and her parents would have lec¬ 
tured me for it; but at Paris, far from that I 
was the better liked for it, and the young lady 
did not put on that pretty little prudish air, 
which begins in a little town every sentimental 
romance between young people. This gave me the 
right to 8eat myself then beside her, and to talk 
with her while the two matrons exchanged silly 
talk and mincing coquetries with their adorers. 

Our conversation, on the other hand, was any¬ 
thing but trifling; Miss Emma had judgment, too 
much judgment; it made her malicious; although 
her disposition was not gay, my simplicity inspired 
her with confidence. She began to instruct me 
concerning the subject of my surprise ever sinoe 
the commencement of the ball; and without my 
risking many questions, she was a more accommo¬ 
dating cicerone than her brother. 

44 You are astonished to see my fat aunt 
whirling about so gayly,” said she to me, 44 that 
is nothing, she is only forty-five; quite a young 
lady. Her embonpoint afflicts her because it 
makes her look old—my mother is much better 
preserved—is she not ? Nevertheless, I have an 
elder sister who has children, and mamma has 
been, a grandmother for some years. I do not 
knpw her age exactly, but supposing she was 
married very young, I am sure she is at the very 
least fifty years old.” 

44 It is wonderful!” exclaimed L 44 Ah, me I 
when I compare my poor mother, with her large 
caps, her large slippers, her great knitting needles 
and spectacles, with the numbers of ladies whom 
I see hare of the same age, but in short sleeves, 
satin slippers, flowers in their hair and young 
men on their arm, I think I am in a dream.” 

44 Perhaps it is a night-mare,” said the mali¬ 
cious "Emma 44 My mother was so prodigiously 
beautiful that she seems to have preserved the 
right of always appearing so. But my aunt if 
less excusable for wearing so low neeked a dress 
and showing evexybody what a distressing amount 
of fat she has accumulated.” 

I turned involuntarily, for I found that I was, 
unknown to myself, pushing against a mass of 
fat so voluminous that I was obliged to look 
afterwards at the florid face of the aunt to con¬ 
vince myself that so much fat really belonged to 
one person. This excess of health really fright¬ 
ened me, and Miss Emma noticed my paleness. 

44 That is nothing,” said she, smiling, (and the 
pleasure of raillery made her eyes sparkle as 
tenderer feelings had never caused them to do.) 
44 Look before you count the young girls and the 
pretty women. Count the faded women, the ugly 
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women, who are of no age at all—and complete 
the account with the old women, the deformed, 
or if you will, the mothers, the grandmothers, 
the great-aunts—and you will see that the ma¬ 
jority at balls, the predominant number in the 
world, consists of the ugly and decrepid." 

44 Oh! I really have the night mare!” cried L 
44 And what scandalises me the most is the insane 
luxury of toilet displayed on these withered 
phantoms. Never did ugliness seem to me so 
repulsive as now; until now I pitied it. I had 
even a sort of commiserating respect for it. A 
woman without youth or beauty, is something 
which one must try to esteem so as in a manner to 
make her some compensation. But this decorated 
age, this arrogant ugliness, these wrinkles which 
grimace in order to smile enchantingly; these 
hoary'and superannuated odalisques who crush 
their slight attendant cavaliers; these skeletons 
oovered with diamonds, who seem to creak as 
if they were going to fall into (fast; this false 
hair; these false teeth; these false figures, all 
these false charms and false airs are horrible to 
see, it is the dance of death!” 

An old family friend of Arthur's had approach¬ 
ed us, and he heard my last words. He was a 
painter somewhat distinguished, and man of 
mind. 44 Young man," said he to me, seating 
himself near us, 44 your indignation pleases me, 
although it does not soothe my own. Are you 
a poet ? Are you an artist? Ah! if you are 
either, what brings you here? Fly! for you 
may perhaps become accustomed to this abomi¬ 
nable overthrow of the laws of nature. The first 
law of nature is harmony. Harmony is beauty. 
Yes, beauty is everywhere, when it stays in its 
place and does not seek to depart from natural 
proprieties. Age too, is beautiful, when it does 
not attempt youth and caricature it What can 
be more august than the noble bald-head of a 
cairn and worthy old man ? Look at old fops in 
wigs, and know that if I could dress and arrange 
their hair according to true taste, and accustom 
them to a natural expression, I could make them 
fine models. Such as you see them there, they 
are hideous caricatures. Alas! whither has taste 
fled? Where is the true idea of true rules? 
Where is simple good sense? I do not speak 
alone of the oostume of our time; that of the 
men is the gloomiest, the most ridiculous, unbe¬ 
coming and Inconvenient in the world. This 
black is a mourning garb whioh saddens the 
heart. 

The dress of the woman is fortunate and might 
be beautiful at the present time; but few women 
have the gift of knowing what becomes them. 
Look, you can scarcely count three in forty who 
are properly dressed, and who know how to turn 
to advantage what fashion admits of. The taste 
for the costly replaces the taste for the beautiful 


with most of those present. It is as in all the 
arts and all the systems of ornamentation. That 
which prevails at present is tho cotlly for rich 
prodigals; the thowy for the rich who are avari¬ 
cious ; the tvmple and beautiful for no one! 
Why ? Have notour Parisian women before their 
eyes here monstrous types, which should inspire 
them with a horror for the ugly?" 

“Oh! those old English women, loaded with 
feathers and diamonds," cried I, 44 those horses 
of the Apocalypse bo fantastically harnessed ?" 

“You may talk about them if you choose," 
said the artist 44 As for me I have the gift of 
not perceiving them. When I presume that they 
are near, by an effort of my will I render them 
invisible." 

44 Really!" said Miss Emma, laughing; 44 oh! 
it is impossible for you not to see the colossal 
Lady Peon. She is walking over you now, and 
if you do not see her you must feel the weight of 
her gigantic person, five-feet and a half high, 
six feet in circumference, a hearse plume on her 
head; laces about her worth three thousand 
francs an ell, and which have grown yellow upon 
three generations of dowagers; a corsage in the 
shape of a watch-box; teeth which descend to 
her chin—a grey beard on her chin—and to 
harmonise with all, a pretty little wig of a light 
blood color, with little curls d V enfant! Look! 
you had better look! she is the pearl of the 
three kingdoms!" 

44 My imagination is excited by this portrait," 
replied the painter, turning away his head, 14 but 
imagination cannot create anything so ugly as 
certain realities; therefore, though this lady 
should walk over my prostrate body, I shall not 
look at her." 

44 You were saying, however, that nature created 
nothing ugly," remarked I. 

44 Nature has made nothing so ugly, but that 
art can embellish it or make it still uglier; it 
depends upon the artist Every human being is 
the artist of his or her own individuality, mor¬ 
ally and physically. Good or evil is made of the 
nature bestowed according as the person is in the 
false or the true light Why are so many women, 
and even men, affected? Because they have 
false notions of themselves, I said that the beau¬ 
tiful was harmony, and that, as harmony pre¬ 
sides in the homes of nature, the beautifol is in 
nature. When we trouble this natural harmony, 
we produce the ugly and nature seems then to 
second us; so does she persist in maintaining 
that which is her rule, and that which produces 
the contrast We accuse nature, while it is our¬ 
selves who are senseless and lawless. Do you 
understand, Miss?" 

44 This is a little too abstract for me," an¬ 
swered Emma. “I confess it" 

44 1 will explain myself by an example," said 
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the artist, “by the example itself which caused 
our reflections on this subject, I told yon in the 
beginning there is nothing ugly in nature. Let 
ns take human nature and confine ourselves to 
a single fhct. It is agreed to say, it is horrible 
to grow old, because old ago is ugly. Conse¬ 
quently women have their grey hairs pulled out 
or else they dye them; they paint to hide their 
wrinkles, or at all events they seek in the deceit¬ 
ful reflection of brilliant stuffs to cast a brilliancy 
on a discolored faoe. Not to make a long enu¬ 
meration of the artifices of the toilet, I will stop 
here, and will say that in trying to make the 
traces of age disappear, they are rendered more 
fixed and implacable. Nature persists, old age 
gets angry, the forehead is more wrinkled, the 
face more angular under the false hair, of which 
the borrowed shade is discordant with the real 
and ineffaceable age. The fresh and lively colors 
of stuff, flowers, diamonds, against the complex¬ 
ion—all of which shines and attracts the eye— 
withers so much the more what is already with¬ 
ered. And then, besides the physical effect, the 
thoughts cannot ignore the impression received by 
the eyes. Our judgment is shocked at this 
anomaly. 4 Why,* say we instinctively, 4 is this 
struggle against the divine laws? Why decorate 
their bodies as if the sight of them could inspire 
pleasure ? Why are persons not satisfied with 
the majesty of age and the respect it awakens ? 
Flowers upon these bald or snowy heads! What 
wrong 1 What profanation 1’ 

44 Well t this horror which painted age, spreads 
around itself, would give place to more flattering 
and softer feelings if it did not endeavor to trans¬ 
gress the laws of nature. There is a toilet, a 
dress for the old of both sexes. See certain por¬ 
traits by the old masters, certain men with white 
beards by Rembrandt; certain matrons by Van 
Dyke, with their long silken or velvet corsage, 
their white ooifs, their ruffs, their austere stom¬ 
achers, their grand and noble foreheads, uncover¬ 
ed and imposing, their long venerable hands, 
their rich and heavy ohaplets—those jewels 
which heighten the dress of ceremony without 
taking away its rigid aspect. I do not mean that 
persons should become ecoentrio by copying ser¬ 
vilely the fkshions of by-gone times. All pre¬ 
tension to originality would be unbecoming to old 
age. Bat wise manners and logical habits would 
spread in society analogous customs, and soon 
public good sense would create a costume for 
each age of life, instead of creating one to distin¬ 
guish classes, as has been done too long. Let 
them charge me with inventing one for old men, 
me who am an old man myself; and yon will see 
that I will render handsome many of these per¬ 
sons who only serve at present as types of carica¬ 
ture. And I, first of all, who am obliged, under 
pain of being singular and of wounding the con¬ 


ventional forms of society, to wear a cut-away 
coat, a pair of pumps which pinch my feet, a 
cravat which goes against the acute angle of my 
chin, and a shirt-collar which puckers up all my 
wrinkles in a heap; you would see me in a beau¬ 
tiful black robe or an ample and dignified cloak, 
with a venerable beard, slippers furred, or furred 
boots—a complete dress suited to my natural 
air, to the heaviness of my walk—to my need of 
ease and gravity. And then, my dear Emma, 
yon would perhaps say: ‘That is a handsome 
old man,’ instead of which you are forced to say, 
seeing me in a dress like my grandson's, 4 t)h! 
the ugly old fool!’ ” 

44 1 think you are too severe with regard to 
yourself and others,” said Emma, after laughing 
at his amiable conversation. 44 Think what a 
revolution, what fury would be caused among 
the women, if they were obliged to tell their 
exact age by taking, at fifty years, the costume 
of octogenarians ?” 

44 That would make them look younger, I assure 
you,” answered the artist, 4< besides, a different 
costume might be invented for every twenty 
years of a life-time. Let me tell you, in passing 
that, women make a silly calculation in hiding 
mysteriously the date of their birth. When the 
time is fairly proved by some indiscreet remark 
—(always inevitable) showing that a lie has been 
told on that point—if only for the sake of appear¬ 
ing a year younger, the malignity of people re¬ 
pays you fully.” 44 Oh, yes I thirty I” 44 Nearer 
forty.” 44 She looks fifty,” says another. And 
some wit will add, 44 or a hundred /” or 44 how oan 
the age of a woman be known who is so skilful 
in disguises? It seems to me that if I were 
a woman, I should be better pleased at appear¬ 
ing very well preserved at forty years, than very 
much faded at thirty. I know that when I hear 
of a woman, that she conceals her age, I always 
suppose her old, and very old 1” 

44 In that, I think with yon,” said I, in my turn, 
44 but tell me some more about your oostumes. 
You would not change the present dress of young 
persons ?” 

44 1 ask your pardon,” said he, 44 1 think R 
much too simple in comparison with that of 
their mothers, which is so luxurious; it is dis¬ 
gustingly mean. I think, for instance, that 
Emma's dress is that of a child, and I think that 
from her fifteenth year she should have been 
better dressed than she is now. Do they want 
to make her younger already? There is no 
need of that. 4 It is custom,’ people say; 4 it is 
le bon gout; simplicity is united to the modesty 
of youth.' Well and good. Is it not suited, 
too, to maternal dignity? Then people say to 
young persons, to console them, 4 We need art— 
we old ones; you are adorned with your natural 
graces.' Strange example—strange profession 
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of modesty and morality! and what a contra¬ 
diction in the eye of an artist! Here is a 
matron dazzlingly garbed, and her daughter, 
beautiful and charming, in a dress suited to her 
conformation—almost a nun’s dress. And for 
whom ore these flowers and diamonds, rioh 
stuffs, and all the treasures of art and nature, if 
not to adorn beauty ? If you praise simple and 
modest chastity of taste, is it not suited to 
maidens ? Why do you deprive yourself of the 
only charm which could embellish you? You 
wish to appear young, and you only appear 
imthodest. Strange calculation—insoluble pro¬ 
blem ! * Woman, 7 say some bold women, * must, 

then, be like the flower, which displays its 
bosom the more the nearer its bloom is to its 


end/ But they do not refleot that woman does 
not pass from the death of her beauty to actual 
death. She has the happiness of preserving 
within her mind, after the loss of her brilliancy, 
a more durable perfume than that of the rose.” 

The ball was over. The mother and aunt of 
Emma remained until the last. They became 
gayer and bolder, while fatigue and excitement 
made them look uglier and uglier. Emma was 
in a good humor at the anathemas which she 
had heard launched against their folly. The 
old artist left She still talked with me, and 
became so bitter and tindiotive in her speech 
that I left her in deep sadness. “ Bad mothers 
make bad daughters. Is this the world? 1 ' said 
I to myself. 


NOW AND THEN. 


BY BtyWABD A. DABBY. 


Long time I wandered in a dismal void; 

Dark places were about me, and the night 
Of utter blackness shadowed everything. 

Voices that made me shudder filled mine ear, 

And echoed, with a sad and hopeless sound 
Along the gloomy corridors that were 
Around me. Phantoms, hideous and dread. 

And grisly spectres, breathing lurid fire, 

Were gliding past me, and their balefhl eyes 
Burnt into my cold heart, and filled it with a flame 
That made me mad, and brought before my sight 
Bueh images as flends have never seen. 

The solo companions that were with me then, 

Were demons that the frenzied soul creates, 

And dark tho’ta, blacker than the night’s don pall. 
Nought but a world of darkness was without; 
Nought but a world of darkness was within. 

I groped in utter hopelessness, and searched 
For light to penetrate the fearful gloom. 

And when I found it not I shrieked and cursed, 

And e'en blasphemed the mighty name of God! 
And execrated him, that he had placed 
Me in a world of unHlumined night. 

And dark despair oonvulsed my shrieking soul, 

And filled me with an agony so keen, 

That 1 fell prostrate on the passive earth, 

And prayed for rooks to .crush me in their falL 
A pitying angel, by compassion moved, 

Stooped down from his high home among the stars, 


To sooth the utter misery I felt. 

He took me by the hand and bade me rise: 

0 ! bliss ineffable ! The murky gloom 
Had disappeared, and light pervaded all 
That met the wand’ring vision of my eye. 

No solemn voices now, but heavenly tones 
That made each fibre of my heart to thrill 
With bliss eestatio and divinest joy. 

Musie, sweet as the tone of oberubim, 

Or angels choiring hymns of heavenly praise, 

Made the bright fields, and dewy air resound 
With strains so soft they made the spirit melt 
With holy rapture, and the earth was lolled 
With sounds of never tiring melody. 

The phantoms had all flown, and in their stead 
I saw angelio spirits, pointing me 
To Edens of delight apd endless bliss. 

They wove thorn wreaths of fairer, sweeter flowers 
Than ever bloomed upon this lower world, 

And interwove among them bliss and joy—■ 

Then cast them at my feet, or twined them round 
My beating heart and pleasure-beaming brow. 

0! angel tongue could not be eloquent 
Enough to give an u t terance to thoughts, 

That held me in their magical embrace, 

And made my heart the home of seraphim; 
Descended from the golden courts of heAven. 

No gloom remained—light beamed from every thing, 
The angel's name that pitied me was Lovx, 


THINE AND MINE. 

BY LOTTIH LINWOOD. 


Hopes have budded and then withered 
E’er they opened into bloom, 
lake the early flowers that perish 
'Mid their sweetness and perfume; 
And around Affection’s garland, 

Clings the mournful cypress vino; 
Wrecks of earthly hopes and dreamings, 
Withered flowers, are thine and mine. 


Faith, all rosy as the sunlight^ 

Gives us hope that cannot die; - 
And its light around our pathway 
Sheds a radiance constantly. 

Looking unto rest eternal, 

Rest in love that is divine— 

All our earthly dreams forgotten, 

Heaven and peace are thine and mine. 
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ALPMOHSO AND LUCBKTIA. 


LUCRETIA BORGIA. 

▲ TALK FROM THS OPKBA. 


It was a festival at V©nice—beautiful Venice, 
the Sea-Bride, 

. . . fresh from ooeen, 

RisJng with her tiara of proud towers. 

The Grimani palace was brilliantly illuminated, 
and all was gay, was bright, was festal, within 
and without Along the terraces strolled the 
masked revellers, and sounds of song broke upon 
the ear of midnight from passing gondolas upon 
the moon-lit canal of Qiudecca. 

“ Beautiful, beautiful Venice ! M “ The day¬ 
light of other skies is less lovely than her mid- < 
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night!” “We follow the senator Grimani, in his 
progress to Ferrara to-morrow, but shall we find 
snob blest delight, snob mirthfrdness, such bright¬ 
ness, on the borders of the Po, I wonder ?'* Thus 
spoke among themselves a band of light-hearted 
revellers, Orsini, Petrucci, Vitelloxzo, Liverotto. 
Gennaro, one of the band, but more tired than 
the rest, lay down upon a seat apart, and rested 
his weary limbs. 

Challenged, as it were, to speak in Ferrara’s 
behalf, Gubetta came eagerly forward, there 
< was something sinister in his looks, and though 
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be was with the band, he seemed scarcely of them 
as he spoke. “ Who donbts the glories of Fer¬ 
rara, my friends ? Alphonso d’Este is no nig¬ 
gard and no churl, and then, Lucretia Borgia—” 

“ Hush, hush 1” exclaimed Orsini, with uplift¬ 
ed finger. “Speak not her name, rash man! 1 ' 

“ Thrice execrated name !” cried one. 

“The Borgia! I detest, abhor her!” said 
another, in a whisper of smothered hate. 

A universal burst of exeoration here, smoth¬ 
ered individual voices; and Gubetta found he 
had said too much for his company, whatever 
might have been his object. When the hubbub 
had a little subsided, Orsini, with one finger at 
his lips, summoned his friends around him, and 
prepared to tell them a story of some sort. The 
bustle and noise had aroused Genaaro, who 
showed that he knew Orsini’s story-telling pro¬ 
pensities by interrupting him. 

“ I wish you would leave off your prating 
tricks, Orsini! Leave the Borgia alone, and mind 
your own business.” This was spoken, not an¬ 
grily, but with the kindly freedom of a friend 
who oould take liberties. But the desire of the 
others to hear Orsini^ story, whatever it might 
be—and, in truth, it was of ne great moment— 
would not be disappointed, and Gennaro was bid¬ 
den to keep quiet He obeyed with a growl, and 
settled himself to sleep in a corner. Probably 
he had heard the same tale many times from his 
friend Orsini, delivered to different audiences. 

“It chanced,” said Orsini, “ that during the 
memorable and fatal war of the Rimini, I got 
dangerously wounded. When nearly lifeless and 
quite prostrate on the ground, Gennaro eame to 
my relief, gave me his horse, conveyed me to 
a place of safety in a-wood, and tended me like 
a brother-” 

“We know Gennaro’s goodness, we know it 
well!” exclaimed all the band with one voice. 

“There we swore to live and die together. 
And we had no sooner uttered the oath than an 
aged man of giant mould and stature, dressed in 
funeral black, stepped forth from the darkness of 
the forest, and in a deep, sepulchral voice, con¬ 
firmed the last words of our oath—‘ Well said, 
brave youths! ye shall die together! But fly 
the Borgia, the hateful Lucretia. For where 
Luoretia is, there is death.’ Then the old 
soothsayer disappeared, and the night wind aw¬ 
fully repeated the dreaded name of Luoretia 
thrice in my ears. Friends, I am not supersti¬ 
tious; but I cannot forget that moment, and 
whenever I hear the name of Lucretia, it is re¬ 
produced in all its horrors by memory. Tut! 
Gennaro mine! thou sleepest peacefully, while I 
am yielding to these vague fantasies. Lucretia 
cannot harm us in Venice. The Lion of our re¬ 
public guards us well. Let us leave Gennaro to 
sleep it out, and proceed to tha dance!” 


Gennaro still slumbered peacefully in the ab¬ 
sence of his friends. From a passing gondola 
stepped forth a masked lady; at the same instant 
Gubetta loitered back to the spot The lady 
seemed entranoed in gazing at Gennaro; and 
clasping her hands, exclaimed, “ Oh, tranquil re¬ 
pose! oh, blessed, stingless sleep! Sleep ever 
thus, for ever! and never may the torment of 
nights be like mine—Ha! it is thou?” She started. 

“ Yes, it is I,” replied Gubetta. “ But I trem¬ 
ble for you in Venice. You cannot be harmed, 
but you may be insulted.” 

“Ah me! I was not bom for such a fate. AU 
men abhor me. Oh, that I could but live so that 
the past should be forgotten—that I might see 
the response of pity and of love from one human 
bosom! Oh, Gubetta, I would give all my gran¬ 
deur for one hour of love, of sympathy! Thou 
seest this youthful sleeper, Gubetta?” 

“Lady, I see him. For days I have closely 
followed his footsteps under a feigned name. In 
vain I have sought to learn the secret which 
draws thee from Ferrara to Venice thus; I would” 
- “ Hush,” said the masked lady with a gesture 
of impatience; “how should’st thou know it? 
Leave me with him.” And Gubetta, like one 
accustomed to obey her, retired, while two men, 
also in masks, approached with the stealthy steps 
of spies. 

Once more alone, as she fancied, the masked 
lady gave way to her emotions, with all the pas¬ 
sion of her clime and century. Bending over the 
sleeping youth, she called him by the fondest 
names, and gazed on him long, in a passion of 
admiration or of love. “Oh, beautiful one! Oh, 
noble, open face! At last I see him, and my 
soul overflows at my eyes. Yet, if he should 
awake, spare me, kind Heaven, spare me the 
pang of Ait contempt! Dare I, indeed, awake 
him ? No, no, I dare not! My eyes are blind 
with tears; I cannot see him. I must look on 
him again, or perish!” 

Turning her head away, the lady removed her 
mask. That glorious face of imperious, yet all 
womanly beauty, those dreamy, yet gleaming 
eyes, that dazzling golden hair, can belong to 
none but Lucretia Borgia! The sleeper did not 
rouse; but the spies had seen her face, and now 
whispered together in ominous accents. 

“ Seest thou ? It is she!” 

“ In truth, and in truth, no other!” 

“Who is this stripling, after all?” 

“Only an adventurer; homeless, fatherless, 
hut a brave soldier.” 

“I am using all my arts to entice him to 
Ferrara.” 

“ To-morrow, at dawn, he departs in the diplo¬ 
matic oorUgt of Grimant” 

“ It is enough. Let us stand aside.” 

Meanwhile Lucretia, overcome by an uncon- 
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tollable impulse, approached the slumbering 
Genn&ro, and snatching his hand, kissed it wildly. 
The sleeper awoke, and held her test, in spite of 
her struggles and cries. 

44 Great Heavenl let me go!” she exclaimed; 
but Gennaro, daisied with her beauty, detained 
her with a passionate clasp. 

44 No, no, most irresistible signora! By my 
feith, yon go not yet! Let me look on yon again. 
Beautiful creature that yon are! Every human 
heart must love yon!” Lncretia shuddered. 

44 Love me T Is it possible that one , that you— 
Oh, tell me that you love me, and 1 care for no 
more l” 

44 Love yon, dear lady? Aye, as much as I 
may, I love you,” 

Lncretia, trembling with strong emotion, list¬ 
ened and hesitated, with an expression of inquiry 
on her toe which Ad not escape Gennaro. “.it 
muek at I may, I love you / ” Mysterious words, 
of which she would fain know the meaning, if 
possible. She lingered. 

44 Listen to me,” Gennaro resumed; 44 1 will 
speak truth. There is one dearer to me—one 
who has prior, stronger claims upon my heart 
than any other woman.” 

44 Who is it? Speak!” 

44 My mother.” 

44 Thy mother! She! Oh, say onoe more 
thou lovest her 1” 

44 More than my life, I love her!” 

4 ‘And where is she, thy mother, whom thou 
loveet so wen?” 

Lncretia Axed upon Gennaro a glance that 
pierced him through and through, while he told 
the story of his foundling nurture and his found¬ 
ling toils; and of a stranger, a soldier, who 
sought him out when arrived at manhood, told 
him he was not ignobly born, gave him arms and a 
horse, and a writing tom his mother solemnly 
charging him not to seek to know her name, but 
to be worthy of himself. With hands pressed to 
her side, as if to still the beating of her heart, 
Lncretia listened to Gennaro’s story, and when 
he produced tom his bosom his mother’s letter, 
and she leaned over to look at it, Gennaro fen¬ 
ded a tear fell upon the paper. 

“Ah met” said Lncretia, drawing a long sigh 
of relief, 44 who can tell how many tears your 
mother may have wept when inditing this 
letter ?” 

4 ’And I, lady—think you that I, too, have not 
wept when reading it? Blest Virgin! Ton 
also weep! Is it possible?” 

44 I weep? Oh, yes, I weep far your mother; 
how should I.not pity her? And, in truth, I 
weep also for you.” 

44 Oh, sweetest soul! Most gentle and compas¬ 
sionate lady! Every moment that passee makes 
you dearer in my eyes l” 


44 Love thou thy mother, dear youth! Keep 
the command she gives thee, and pray Heaven 
that one day its anger may pass away from her, 
and she may press thee to her heart. Ah, peo¬ 
ple approach ns—I must go.” 

“Lady, you shall not go!” cried Gennaro, 
still holding her, and gazing on her toe with 
eyes that spoke the fire in his bosom. 44 Tell 
me but who yon are!” 

44 1—I am—I am one who lives only in your 
love! Let that suffice. I must go. Unhand 
me 1 0 Heaven!” 

At this instant, Orsini and his companions 
returned. Lncretia’s mask was now replaced, 
but the moment Orsini had observed her, he had 
pointed her out to his comrades. He approached, 
and overheard the words, 44 One that lives only 
in thy love,” addressed to Gennaro. 

44 1 will tell that!” he exclaimed to Lncretia, 
thrusting himself in her way to prevent her 
passing. 44 Yon are not going so quickly, lady!” 

Lncretia called on Gennaro for help, but 
. almost before she had spoken he was at her 
side. 44 Who lays a finger on this lady is no 
friend of Gennaro’s I” 

“Calm yourself,” said Orsini, coldly. “We 
merely wish to tell her who we are.” Lncretia 
bowed her head, but not so swiftly that Gennaro 
failed to see her features wrenched and paled 
with a strong agony of emotion. 

“ Now, fair signora, listen ?” said Orsini, ad¬ 
vancing. “ I am Maffio Orsini, whose brother 
yon slew, sleeping!” 

“And I,” said another, 44 am Vitelli, whose 
uncle you murdered, that you might seise hie 
domain!” 

“And I,” «aid another, “ am nephew of that 
Appaano treacherously slam by you at a foul, 
shameless feast!” 

“And I,” said another, 44 am Petrucd, whose 
domain of Sienna yon cruelly seised!” 

“And I,” said the last, 44 am kinsman of him 
whom yon flung into the Tiber!” 

“ Now,” cried Orsini, “new we have described 
ourselves, let her tell you kef name and desorijK 
tion.” 

A cry to pity was wrung tom Lncretia, 
which only the presenoe of him whom she loved 
could have drawn tom her. In vain! She fell 
imploringly at Gennaro’s feet with wild cries of 
depreoation; but while she yet spoke, her mask 
was torn from her, and one fierce, exultant 
shout broke tom those who surrounded her— 

“Behold her—shameless, perjured, infamous! 
It is tiie Borgia!” 

Luoretia fell in a swoon. The blood forsook 
her cheek, and her long golden hair swept the 
ground in a wild, dishevelled mass. Who can 
tell what thoughts ooursed through her flaming 
brain when she awoke and found Gennaro gone? 
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VSBAAKA. 

Arrived at Ferrara, strange toils of danger 
encircle the band of youthful adventurers. Gan 
Lucretia Borgia forget the insult offered to her 
by Orsini and his companions ? Can she re¬ 
member and not revenge T And Alphonso, the 
jealous Alphonso, has long tracked the footsteps 
of Gennaro by his spies, and now meditates his 
doom. Two dark, opposing Fates, each with 
her own victims singled out, and all unconscious 
of the coming blow, glare at each other through 
the gloom of circumstance, and terrible must 
be the conflict between them! 

While Orsini, Gubetta, (for Gubetta still 
hovers near Gennaro,) Gennaro, and the rest of 
the band, were discussing a festival at the 
Palace Negroni, for which invitations had been 
sent to Orsini and others, Gennaro, taunted 
with his sadness, and rallied about his previous 
interview with Lucretia, publicly struck at her 
name, inscribed upon her palace in letters of 
gold. It was not unnoticed. Lucretia’s spies 
had seen the daring insult to her escutcheon. 
The rest trembled at the audacity of this youth- 
ful adventurer, who thus publicly, in Ferrara, 
under the very shadow of the dreaded name, 
avowed his hate of the Borgia. Meantime, 
Astolfo, the agent of Lucretia in Ferrara, who 
had orders to convey Gennaro to her presence, 
was overpowered and carried off by a band of 
bravos under the direction of Rustighello, the 
duke’s emissary. In these matters, in times of 
darkness and cruelty, everything goes by right 
of strength and quickness, and circumstances 
favored the duke. 

In a chamber in the ducal palace stood Al¬ 
phonso, giving directions to Rustighello where 
to find the terrible wine of the Borgias. “ Take 
thou the gold and silver vases into the next 
chamber; but touch not the wine in the golden 
vase. Wait without, with thy sword. If I call 
thee, bring the vases; if thou hearest any other 
signal, come with thy sword.” 

Alphonso had scarcely finished speaking, when 
an usher announced the duchess. She entered, 
imperiously beautiful. 

“I come, Alphonso, for vengeance! Tour 
wife’s name has been insulted in the open day 
in Ferrara.” 

“ I know it.” 

“ Know it! and do you not punish ? Alphonso 
suffers this traitor to live!” 

“Patience! The miscreant will soon be here!” 

“ Whoever he may be, I claim that he die 
before my eyes. By your love for Lucretia, 
give me your ducal word that he dies, and in 
my presence.” 

“My pledge is given!” A fiendish smile 
played around the lips of Alphonso as he uttered 
these words. “ Bring in the prisoner!” and the 


guards dragged forward the youth whom Lucre¬ 
tia had met in Ferrara. 

When Lucretia saw Gennaro, she started, and 
her blood seemed curdled at its source. Not a 
symptom of her agitation was lost upon the 
duke. At last she spoke, in a voice thick and 
tremulous with contending feelings. 

“This is not he! Some of his wild com¬ 
panions —” But Gennaro interrupted her, and 
challenged his doom. 

“ Duke Alphonso, I am unused to falsehood. 
It was I!” 

It was impossible for Lucretia to conceal her 
emotion from Alphonso. He pretended to mis¬ 
understand it, and whispered her, in a fond, 
encouraging tone, that she had his word, and 
nothing should save the prisoner. In a hasty 
whisper, Lucretia entreated a few moments' 
audience of her husband alone, and Gennaro 
was taken away. The only effect of her urgent, 
almost passionate, entreaties that the prisoner’s 
life might be spared, was to inflame the jealousy 
and rage of the duke, which now burst out into 
a flame, and overwhelmed her prayers in a fury 
of vindiotive threats. At last, he said, with 
diabolical calmness of manner— 

“Choose, Lucretia, choose between sword and 
poison—by one or the other the accomplice of 
your infamy dies, now, before your eyes l That 
was your prayer. I grant it, according to my 
oath.” 

“Oh, not by the sword! not by the sword, 
monster! Unhappy Gennaro! I, too, shall die.” 

At a sign from Alphonso, Gennaro was again 
brought in, guarded. 

“Prisoner,” said Alphonso, “at the earnest 
entreaty of the duchess, who, in her great 
clemency, forgets your crime, I grant you— 
liberty!” 

“ Serpent!” thought Lucretia, unable to turn 
her face from Gennaro. 

“ Besides,” continued the duke, “ I know you 
for a valiant soldier, and am unwilling to rob the 
state of your courage in arms.” ' 

“ Signor,” said Gennaro, “ I am not so wholly 
unworthy of your clemency as might seem. 
Once, when your illustrious father was hemmed 
in by adverse squadrons, and in danger of his 
life, he was 6aved by a volunteer.” 

“And that volunteer was thou!” almost 
shrieked Lucretia, starting up. 

“ Lady, it is true,” said Gennaro, without up¬ 
lifting his eyes to hers. 

“ Then, duke—” Lucretia began in a whisper; 
but he stopped her by again addressing Gen¬ 
naro. 

“ Art thou willing to enrol thyself beneath my 
banner, and fight for me ?” 

“ Signor, I am bound by an oath to the Vene¬ 
tian Government; and an oath is ever sacred.” 
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44 1 know it is," said Alphonso, turning to 
Lncretia with a look which blasted her rising 
hopes; 44 1 know it! At least accept this purse 
of gold, brave soldier.'* 

But Gennaro declined to accept the purse. 

44 Then, soldier, in accordance with ancient 
custom, yon will not refuse to drink with ns ? 
One generous cup of wine in honor of our friend¬ 
ship I Lncretia, our consort, will be our cup¬ 
bearer." 

44 Mother!" said Gennaro in his inmost heart, 

44 unknown, but dear, and ever watchful, I owe 
this preservation to thy goodness, and thy inter¬ 
cession with Heaven!" 

Alphonso poured for himself from the silver 
vase, and bade Lncretia fill Gennaro’s cup from 
the golden vase. She obeyed mechanically. He 
drank. It was done! The poison of the Bor- 
gias was working In his veins, and in a few mo¬ 
ments would creep to his heart and arrest its 
generous pulse forever. 

44 Now, duchess," resumed the duke, with¬ 
drawing, 44 you may detainhim in your presence, 
or dismiss him at your pleasure!" 

It was a cruel pieee of mock complaisanoe, 
fatal to his vengeance; for in a few seconds, 
Lncretia had snatched from her bosom the anti¬ 
dote to the poison, of which she alone knew the 
secret, and, invoking the name of Gennaro's 
mother, had given it to him, mid dismissed him 
by a secret door, with frantic entreaties to fly 
from Ferrara that hour. The duke and Rnstig- 
hello returned, expecting to find Gennaro a corpse; 
and'they found him fled, and Lncretia fainting. 

DOOM. 

It was midnight of the same day. Gennaro, 
brave as ever, and true to his friends, had stayed 
in Ferrara, to attend with them the fete of the 
Princess Negroni, in her palaoe. Gubetta also 
was there—the evil genius of the hour. : 

When the guests were heated with wine, he 
proposed to withdraw, saying he was tired of 
revelry, and wanted rest Orsini entreated him 
to remain, and hear a new Bacchanalian song he 
had just composed—a proposal which Gubetta 
pretended to find very ludicrous; he received it 
with shouts of derisive laughter, in which some 
of the guests joined him. Orsini took offence at 
the derision with which his offer of a song 
was reoeived, and challenged Gubetta. In the 
turmoil of a general scuffle, the ladies fled, and 
the guests left their swords without. When 
peace was restored, a cup-bearer, dressed in 
black, carried round a goblet of wine of Syra¬ 
cuse, which was found surpassingly good, and par¬ 
taken of by way of ratifying the reoonoilliation. 
Gubetta alone did not drink; which Gennaro ob¬ 
serving, Orsini said it was no wonder, as he was 
a great deal too drunk already. However he 
was not too drunk to call upon Orsini for his song. 


THB SONG or OR3INL 
“Oh, the secret through Mb to be happy 
I here found sad will teaoh to my Meads. 

Whether gloomy or bright be the weather. 

Whatever just Providence tends, 

I joke, drink, and laugh. Tie fool’s sorrow 
To think of the fhture with pain. 

Never care, never care for to-morrow, 

If to-day bringeth Joy in its train.* 

As Orsini closed the last verse, voices were 
heard in the distance, chanting in a deep, sad 
undertone:— 

44 The joy of the pro&nely gay 
Will like a rapor pass away !* 

44 A trick of the ladies!" said Orsini. 44 An¬ 
other verse, signors! 

44 Let us gather youth’s sweets while His flowing— 

Long lift is the life that is gay; 

And when age oomee grimacing and lowering, 

To frighten my poor breath away, 

8101 TO drink, joke and laugh. *Tls fools sorrow 
To think of the fixture with pain. 

Never care, never care for to-morrow, 

If to-day bare brought joy in ite train.* 

Before the echo of the chorus, in which all 
had joined, carried away by the buoyancy of 
Orami's manner, and excited by the last draught 
of Syracusan grape, had died away, the mourn¬ 
ful refrain was repeated in the distanoe, 

44 The joy of the profhnely gay 
Will like a vapor pase away I* 

And Gennaro and Orsini drew closer together, 
as the torches began to expire, and the guests 
were left in darkness. A vague terror now 
spread through the whole assembly, and some 
began to try the doors, which were found eloeed. 
But the mystery was not long in process of so¬ 
lution, and one wild cry of “Lost 1" arose from 
the guests when the folding portals were thrown 
open, and, followed by armed men, there stood 
before them, terrible in her loveliness, beautiful 
in the hour of her revenge, the Bokoia. A 
word or two explained to Orsini his position, and 
part of the mission of the spy Gubetta. 

44 Signors," said Lncretia, “you gave me a 
sorry fete on the Terrace at Venice! I return 
you a supper in Ferrara. Five grave-stones wait 
to cover you, and the poison of the Borgias, min¬ 
gled in that Syracusan cup is rapid!" 

Gqnnaro sprang forward. 44 We need six 
grave-stones, signora, for / am here, and / have 
drank." 

44 Oh, Heaven, Gennaro I" 

44 Aye, lady; and ready to perish with my 
friends." 

44 Guards!” said Lncretia with terrible im¬ 
portance, 44 take away the five men, and leave 
me alone with this soldier. Begone, and let 
none dare enter this hall! Now, Gennaro, we 
are alone. What, what could have held thee 
here, unhappy, when I bade thee fly T Again, 
thou'rt poisoned!" 

44 1 have the antidote thou gav*st me." 
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“ Ah, yes! kind Heaven, I thank thee! Drink, 
drink, Gennaro, for dear life! I had forgotten 
thou had’st it—but drink I” 

“ Lady, not alone —my friend—” 

“ Gennaro, there is not enough fbr thee ! Oh, 
drink this moment!” 

“ Begone, I say! We will all die together. I 
will not drink upon thy terms ! Ah! ” A fren¬ 
zied light gleamed from Gennaro’s eyes, and he 
snatched a knife from the table, and held it at 
Lucretia’8 bosom! She shrieked aloud, warding 
off the knife. 

“ Thou art a Borgia! hold! hold thy hand! 
drink, for thine own sake drink! I die a thou¬ 
sand times a day—I care not for myself, but for 
thee!” 

“la Borgia ? I ? Impossible 1” 


“Time passes—thou art dying—only drink!” 

“ My friend Orsini is dying too!” 

“Yield, yield, and drink, Ur thy mother’s 
sake ! It is her voice which speaks in my an¬ 
guish, my terror.” 

“ Heavens! Then perhaps—” 

“Ah, yes Gennaro, I am shel My son, my 
son, he dies! Who waits? Without there! 
Help, help! O God of pity, save him, save 
him l” 

“ Cease, cease, mother. It is too late; I freeze 
—I faint—Mother, I die!” 

Alphonso and Ruatighello flung open the doors. 
The clang of the arms of the guards profaned a 
chamber of the dead. Lucretia Borgia lay oold 
and pole, a stony corpse, on the livid body of 
her son, twice poisoned by her own hands. 


THE BIRTHS OF THE NAPOLEONS. 


NAPOLBOH I. 

Thb family of the Bonapartes were of some dis¬ 
tinction in Italy in the middle ages. They are 
mentioned in the Golden Book of Bologna, and in 
the peerage of Treviso; but when Napoleon the 
Great was told of snch a descent, he was in the 
habit of saying that he “ was satisfied to be the 
Rudolph or Hapsburgh of bis race,” or that he 
“ dated his nobility from Monte Notte.” 

Carlo Bonaparte was born March 29, 1746. 
He studied the law at the University of Corte, 
and soon became the leading advocate in the 
small town of Ajaccio. There, in 1764, he mar¬ 
ried Letitia Ramolino, then fourteen years old, 
the most beautiful girl in the place. The Ramo- 
linos belonged to the Genoese party in Corsica: 
Carlo Bonaparte belonged to the party of the 
Patriots, under Paoli. Carlo Bonaparte became 
Paoli’s secretary. In 1788, the State of Genoa 
sold their rights over the Island of Corsica to 
France. Such a sale, the barter of a free peo¬ 
ple, like a herd of cattle, was a violation of all 
national law. The Corsicans resisted, and sym¬ 
pathy for their cause spread all over Europe. 
Paoli, and the Patriots of Corsica determined to 
resist the Freneh. They could not prevent their 
landing, but on the 9th of May, 1769, they de¬ 
termined to strke a blow fbr liberty, and they 
resisted the progress of the French at the Bridge 
of Ponte Nuovo. Here the Patriot party of Cor¬ 
sica were annihilated at a blow, and Corsica lost 
its freedom. 

After the battle of Ponte Nuovo, Carlo Bona¬ 
parte and bis wife fled to a villa they had in the 
mountains of Corsica, called Monte Rotondo. 
The French, however, sent a flag of truce to the 
patriots in the mountains, inviting them to return 
to the town. Carlo Bonaparte was sent by the 


patriots to Corte, and he oame back with pass¬ 
ports of security. The patriots then began to 
return to their respective homes. In crossing 
the river Liamone, on their way from Monte 
Rotondo to Ajaoeio, the river was found to be 
swollen, and Letitia Bonaparte was nearly drown¬ 
ed. On getting back to Ajaoeio, .Paoli, who was 
ordered into exile by the French, wished Carlo 
Bonaparte to accompany him to England. The 
condition of his wife, however, prevented him; 
she was near her time; and on the 16th August, 
1769, only a few days after her return, Napoleon 
the Great was bora. Letitia had attended mass 
on the morning of the 16th of August On her 
return home she suddenly became unwell. A 
temporary bed was prepared for her in a room 
hung with old tapestry; and those who have 
since examined the tapestry have declared that 
it gives the history of the heroes of the Hied. 
Such was the birth of Napoleon I. 

JTAPOLSOH n. 

The birth of the “ King of Rome” (Napoleon 
II., as he is now designated, thongh he never 
wore the crown,) took placfe in April, 1811, a 
short year after the marriage between the Em¬ 
peror Napoleon and Marie Louise, which took 
place at Vienna, March 11, 1810, was consum¬ 
mated at Compiegne, March 18, and re-celebrated 
in Paris, 2d of April, 1810. Napoleon’s first 
marriage with Josephine took plaoe 9th of March, 
1796. 

The circumstances of the birth of the King of 
Rome are thus described by Southey: “ Napo¬ 
leon’s wishes were crowned by the birth of a son. 
The birth was a difficult one, and the nerves of 
the medical attendants were shaken. ‘She is 
bnt a woman,’ said the Emperor, who was pro¬ 
mt, 1 treat her as yon would bourgeoise of tit# 
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Rue St. Dennis.* The accoucheur, at a subee-1 
quent moment, withdrew Napoleon from the 
oouoh, and demanded whether in case one life 
must be sacrificed he should prefer the mother 
or the child? 4 The mother’s,* he answered, 4 it 
Is her right !* At length, the child appeared, but 
without any signs of life. After the lapse of some 
minutes a feeble cry was heard; the infant 
thought to be dead was awakened from its leth- 
argy by the discharge of one hundred and one 
pieces of cannon. Napoleon entered the ante¬ 
chamber in which the high functionaries were 
assembled, and announced the event in these 
words: * It is a King of Rome.* 

44 The birth of the heir of Napoleon was re¬ 
ceived with as many demonstrations of loyal en¬ 
thusiasm as had ever attended that of a Dauphin; 
yet the joy on this occasion was far from univer¬ 
sal. The Royalists considered the event as fatal 
to the last hopes of the Bourbons; the ambitious 
generals despaired of any dismemberment of the 
Empire. The old Republicans who had envied 
Bonaparte’s despotic power, as the progeny of 
the revolution, looked forward with a deep dis¬ 
trust to the role of a dynasty fond of shedding 
the blood of the haughtiest of the houses of Eu¬ 
rope, and consequently were more likely to make 
oommon cause with the little band of hereditary 
sovereigns, than with the people. Finally, the 
the title, 4 King of Rome,* put an end to the fond 
hopes of the Italians, who had been taught by 
Napoleon to expect that after his death their 
country should possess a Government separate 
from France; nor could the same title fail to 
excite some bitter feelings in the Austrian Court, 
when the heir apparent under the old empire had 
been commonly styled 4 King of the Romans.* ** 

But the most interesting event of all connected 
with this birth, is the letter of the divoroed Jo¬ 
sephine to the Emperor. This truly affecting 
epistle runs in the language following: 

44 Navarbs. 

44 Sire:—Amidst the numerous congratulations 
which you receive from all parts of Europe, from 
every town in France, and every regiment in the 
army, can the feeble voice of a woman reach 
you ? And will you condescend to listen to her 
who so often consoled you in your sorrows and 
assuaged the pangs of your heart, when she 
speaks only of the happiness which has just 
crowned year wishes? Being no longer your 
wife, dare I offer my felicitations on your becom¬ 
ing a father ? Yes, doubtless. Sire! for my soul 
renders the same justioe to yours as yours to 
mine; I conceive what yon now experience as 
readily as you divine my emotions on this occa¬ 
sion; though separated, we are united by the 
sympathy which bids defiance to events. 

44 1 should have been glad to learn the birth of 
the King of Rome from yourself, and not by the 


Canon of Goreax; or the Prefect, Cuvier, but I 
am well aware that your first attentions are due 
to the members of the corps diplomatique, to your 
family, and above all, to the happy princess who 
has just realised your dearest hopes. She can¬ 
not be more devotedly attached to you than I am; 
but she has had it in her power to do more for 
your happiness by assuring the welfare of France; 
she has, therefore, a right to your first senti¬ 
ments, to all your cares; and I, who was your 
companion in misfortune only, can claim but a 
far inferior plaoe to that which Marie Louise oc¬ 
cupies in your affection. Yon will have watched 
round her bed, and embraced her son, before you 
take up your pen to converse with your best 
friend. I will wait! 

4 4 It is, however, impossible for me to defer 
telling you that more than any one on earth I 
share in your joy. You will not doubt of my sin¬ 
cerity when I say that far from being afflicted with 
a sacrifice, so necessary to the repose of all, I re¬ 
joice that it has been made, note that I suffer alon a 
Suffer , do I say ? No, since yon are contented, 
my only regret is, that I have not yet done suffi¬ 
cient to prove how dear yon were to me.” 

XAPOLSON in. 

Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, the present Em¬ 
peror of the French, was bom on the 20th April, 
1808, at the Tuileries. His mother was Hor- 
tense, Queen of Holland, the wife of Napoleon's 
brother Louis, to whom that kingdom had been 
assigned. The marriage of Hortense and Louis 
was most unfortunate; they did nothing but 
quarrel, and in September, 1807, they finally 
separated, at Amsterdam, and Hortense returned 
to her mother in Paris. There the present Em¬ 
peror was bom, and it is remarkable that he and 
the King of Rome were the only two persons of 
the family of Napoleon whose births were re¬ 
ceived with military honors and the homage of 
the people 

There is one circumstance connected with the 
fete of this femily which historians have not as 
yet observed, but which is well worth mention. 
Napoleon the Great set aside his own best friend 
and counsellor, to obtain an heir to the throne of 
France. He married a princess of Austria, and 
by her he had a son. That birth was the culmi¬ 
nating point of his power and his dignity. From 
thence he did nothing but descend. He died in 
exile—his son also. Who succeeded to his name, 
his fame, his power? The child of Hortense, 
who was the child of Josephine! In the person 
of the Emperor of the French, we find not the 
offspring of Napoleon the Great, but the offspring 
of his discarded wife. What an illustration of 
the truth of the adage: 44 Man proposes but God 
disposes.** 

44 Oh, greatness! thou art but a flattering dream, 

A watery bubble, lighter than the air.” 
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Whsh we first set out on oar journey through 
life, we hare the choice of two roads before us: 
the one leading down hill, the other ascending. 
The first, by its alluring prospect, has many vo¬ 
lunteers thronging the way, because it is easier 
to go down hill than up. The principal towns 
and cities on this journey, where these travelers 
pass through are Indolence, Folly, Intemperance, 
and Prodigality; when they have passed these 
first stages, they lead directly to Contempt, Po - 
verty, Wretchedness, and lastly to Repentance. 
Some travelers, instead of arriving at Repent- 
anoe, and returning then to Amendment (which 
is out of the road by which they came,) are so 
intoxicated, that they leave these places on the 
right, and rush headlong into deep despair; and 
so, straight on, to inevitable ruin. There are 
two companions oftentimes to be met with in 
every stage of this journey, called Prudence and 
Recollection; who, if the traveler would be 
wise enough to liston to their kind admonitions, 
would bring him by a very short road (which 
none are able to recover without them,) to the 
city of Repentance, and so on to Amendment; 
and keep him company till they have conducted 
him in safety back to the place from whence he 
set out, and prevail on him to try the other 
road, which I am going now to treat of. The 
number* of travelers frequenting this road, is not 
so numerous; being more difficult to go up hill 
than down. To accomplish this, the exertion of 
every nerve is required to arrive at the different 
stages, which are Sobriety, Temperance, Indus¬ 
try, and Frugality; and these lead to several 
others progressively, each of which appears 
more commodious and inviting, the farther one 
advances; finding better accomodation at every 
stage, till at length the traveler reaches the sum¬ 
mit of this mountainous road, where he meets 
with a fine plain, abounding with delights of 
various kinds; in which are situated the cities 
of Riches and Honor; and, if he be a worthy 
man, he will let the industrius poor partake of 
his blessings, that he may have one of the most 
desirable mansions in each of these little cities; 
named Respect and true Content. Though there 
are comparatively few to be found traveling this 


road, all do not attain the end of this journey; 
as it must be performed during the season called 
Human Life. And as no adventurers, that I 
have heard of, had two of these seasons ever al¬ 
lotted to them to perform it in, many travelers 
find themselves obliged to take up their respective 
abode in different places, bring disabled to reach 
any higher by reason of the load which they have 
taken upon them, and various other causes too 
tedious to mention. 

Here it may be remarked, that the discouraged 
traveler seldom meets with a real friend to as¬ 
sist him in this road. In case any inquiries are 
made after such a character, they are told there 
is none in company who have had the honor of 
his acquaintance; but they will tell you, that 
they heard their grandfather mention, he had 
often seen him, but soon after left this country, 
and gave out, before his departure, that, disgusted 
to find his highest favors rewarded with the black¬ 
est ingratitude, he was determined to leave the 
country; and since his retreat, a being known by 
the name of Self-Interest, has been substituted 
in his room; who bears the likeness of Friendship, 
and has deceived many honest, well-meaning 
persons ; but as he never sticks to the unfortu¬ 
nate ; everybody knows him to be a deceiver. 

It is farther to be remarked, that we often see 
too many going too near the ride, thinking to 
find a shorter way up the hill, slide down lower 
than they were when they first started, and often 
involve others in their disaster; for finding 
themselves going, they catch at everything; and 
by this totally overset many a fellow-traveler, 
who have found, to thrir great mortification, they 
could not get up again. Several of those, who 
at first looked down with triumph, at those who 
are sweating and toiling below, many times are 
outstripped; and the hindermost of all comfort 
themselves with hopes that they shall reach the 
top, which sometimes is the case; for when any 
one finds he can make greater haste than his 
neighbors, he pushes forward, and passes the 
next, etc. And, letting go the simile, and to 
speak plain, nothing puts a period to this ambi¬ 
tion but death. You see two roads are set be¬ 
fore you, I hope you will make a wise choice. 


WINTER. 


BT KBS. COBNWKLL BABOH WILSON. 


Thb Summer skies no more are blue, 
The birds sit tuneless on the tree; 
The fields have lost their verdant hue, 
And all looks sad and drear to me;— 
536 


Stern Winter has began his reign, 

And chill and murky is the air; 

And though I rove the hill and plain. 

No blooming flowerets meet me there I 
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THE LEGEND OF CORA LYNN 


Malcolm IL, King of Scotland, was a wise, 
just, and valiant monarch, who divide his realm 
into provinces, putting over each a governor or 
sheriff to restrain the turbulent and lawless; he 
enoouraged the commons to beoome skilful hus¬ 
bandmen and tillers of the soil, mid to beoome 
merchants and traders on the sea. Under his 
rule all the arts of peace flourished, while those 
of war were not forgotten; for by his valor he 
spread his conquests far beyond the Saxon 
border, and, by the annexation of the northern 
oounties of England, obtained the additional 
surname of Rex Yictoriosissimus. Hence it is, 
that, for many years after, the eldest sons of the 
kings of Scotland bore the title of Prinoe of 
Cumberland; and hence it is that we find the 
inhabitants of these northern counties of Eng¬ 
land so Scottish in aspect, dialect, and character. 
Malcolm had no son, but he had four daughters, 
all famous for their charms: the Princess 
Beatrix, wife of Crinian Abthane, of the Western 
Isles; the Princess Doaoha, wife of the Thane 
of Angus, and consequently mother of the terri¬ 
ble Maobeth; Marietta, married to Sigurd, Earl 
of Orkney; and lastly, the Princess Cora, the 
most beautifal lady in the land. 

Many powerful thanes and chiefs sought her 
hand in marriage, but the principal competitors 
were Kenneth, a Lord of the Isles; Grame, 
Thane of Strathearn; and Dunbar, Thane of 
Lothian; and so anxious was the king to secure 
by her means the firm adherence of one of these 
influential nobles, that he would not have hesi¬ 
tated to employ force and severity, but that he 
loved the gentle Cora with the tenderest love 
that can fill a human breast; for he had trans¬ 
ferred to her, in another form, all the regard he 
had borne the queen, her mother, who had now 
passed away to the company of the saints, and 
whose remains lay with those of her fathers, 
among the royal tombs of Iona. 

Yet, when this good king waxed old—when 
his brow became lyart and his beard grew 
white, and when he saw that Cora, his youngest 
born, had expanded into a beautiful woman— 
full-bosomed, graceful, and tall, with snow- 
white skin, soft eyes, and golden hair—die 
thought in his secret heart how gladly he would 
see her some bold warrior’s bride. 

None of King Malcolm’s court loved the chase 
like the Princess Cora, and she was ever the 
foremost of Hie hunters, mounted on a beautiful 
horse, which Gregory, Bishop of St. Andrew’s, 
had procured for her in Arabia Petra, with its 
bridle of silver, at which hung thirteen blessed 
bells; and as she gave each of these as a prise 
to the best horseman, successively, in racing, 


round the ring, the proverb first came among us 
of 44 bearing away the bell.” 

The old king spared no cost in the decoration 
of her chamber, which was entirely hung with 
bright-colored silk, and its windows were glazed 
with clear beryl, though he and his courtiers 
contented them with beds of soft heather, and 
had nothing in their windows save the iron 
gratings which gave them security. Moreover, 
the floor of her chamber was laid with the soft¬ 
est furs, mid her bed and her pillows were the 
finest feathers, all procured by Mao Ian Rua, 
the Forester of Dunfermline, and favorite hunts¬ 
man of the king, in an age when luxury was 
almost unknown. 

She was an expert citharist, and none in Scot¬ 
land sang more beautifully; thus, each night by 
the royal couch she sat, with her harp on her 
knees, and sang the old king to sleep by 
rehearsing his chief favorite, the low sad song 
of 44 The Owl,” which our Highlanders yet sing 
when the cloud of night descends upon the 
darkening mountains, word for word as Ossian 
sang it in Selma many a long and misty year ago. 

Yet it was strange that three chiefs so power- 
fill, so handsome, and so valiant, as the Thanes 
of Lothian, Strathearn, and the Isles, should be 
without interest in the eyes of the young 
princess; for a day seldom passed without their 
laying some offering before her. Still the prin¬ 
cess remained unweddod, and the bells of many 
a church and ohapel had rung on her twenty- 
third birthday before the king began to lose 
patienoe. 

Pondering on her opposition to his dearest 
wishes, one evening when the sun was low in 
the west, Malcolm II. left the old tower in the 
woods by a secret door, and wandered into the 
deep dark glen of Pittencrief. 

The sunlight streamed along the wooded 
hollow, and tinged with many a brilliant hue 
the topmost branches of the tallest trees and the 
red battlements of the old tower which crowned 
the summit of the Dun —a steep and lofty rock, 
at the base of which flowed a stream. The 
brown fox shot across the leafy dell, the dun 
fuimart peeped from among the long grass, and 
the cushat dove cooed on the branches of the 
ivied oaks, as the king walked slowly and 
thoughtfully on, until he reached a nook in the 
copsewood, where a pair of lovers were sitting 
side by side and hand in hand, with the arm of 
the man around the white neck of the maiden, 
whose soft cheek rested on his brown and sun¬ 
burnt face. Then the old king paused, with a 
finger on his bearded lip, and held his breath, 
for their figures seemed familiar to him. 

687 
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The maiden wore a mantle of yellow linen, 
with a tonic of scarlet silk that reached to her 
ankles, according to the fashion of the time; 
and, instead of sleeves, this tonic had openings 
for her arms, which were white as hawthorn 
flowers, and were encircled by bracelets and 
armlets of fine silver. After the custom of all 
unmarried women, her hair, which was of the 
brightest golden color, was uncovered, untied, 
and flowed in ringlets over her neck; and a 
brooch, which the king recognized to have been 
a gift of his own, beamed on her left shoulder. 
Roused by a step among the last year’s leaves, 
she started, and turned her beautiful face from 
her lover’s breast, in fear and confusion. 

“Cora!” said the king, in a breathless voice, 
and stood as one transfixed. 

The youth wore a lurich of linked mail, with 
a cap of steel, and an eagle’s wing therein. In 
his hand was a boar-spear, and on his back a 
short bow and quiver of arrows; at his belt 
hung a knife and silver bugle—for he was no 
other than the king’s own huntsman, the son of 
Red John, and usually named Mac Ian Rua. 

Malcolm stood silent for a minute, foil of 
anger, grief, and scorn, for he now knew how 
her heart, by pre-engagement, had become 
invulnerable, and why the compliments of her 
princely suitors—the hardy Kenneth of the Isles, 
the gallant Graeme of Strathe&rn, and the splen¬ 
did Dunbar, who ruled all the fertile Lothians, 
from the sands of Tyningham on the east to the 
Torwood oaks on the west—were heard in vain. 

“ My own huntsman, by the holy crook of St 
Fillan t Have I lived to see my daughter in the 
arms o’f Mac Ian Rua?” exclaimed the old king, 
bitterly, as he strode forward, with his walking- 
staff clenched in his hand. “Mac Ian,” he 
exclaimed, “thou black-hearted traitor and 
presumptuous churl, what punishment is due to 
one who dares as thou this day hast dared?” 

“ Death,” replied Mac Ian, without hesitation, 
yet pale as ashes, and laying a hand upon his 
breast, while with the other he handed his 
sword to the king; “ death, Malcolm Mac Ken¬ 
neth, and I am ready to die; strike, and rid me 
of a life that, since the hapless hour I dared to 
lift my eyes and heart so high, has been to me a 
burden and a toil; for I lived as one who was in 
daily dread of losing his all—his life, his sun, 
and glory! God made thy daughter beautiful, 
oh! king, and if to love her was presumption, 
strike, strike here —one thrust, and all will be 
over!” 

Pale as a statue, the Princess Cora stood 
between her incensed father and her humble but 
handsome lover, but not one word fell from her 
quivering lip, for her tongue was chained by 
love for both, by fear, and by a pride, that was 
not unmingled with shame, that her father, the 


proud old Malcolm II., should have seen hei 
hanging like a wanton on a common huntsman’s 
neck. 

But if the king was proud, he was also gener¬ 
ous, and with dignity gave back the proffered 
sword to Mac Ian Rua. 

“Mac Ian,” said he, “thou hast wickedly 
betrayed the trust I reposed <n thee, in>o 0 mmoa 
with all my people; yet will I forgive thee. 
Take up thy bow and hunting-spear, and 
begone; if within three days from this I find 
thee within thirty miles of Dunfermline Tower, 
by the Stone of Fate, I will have thee ten 
asunder by wild horses—away I” 

Thus commanded, Mac Ian Rua gave the 
princess a glance of sorrow and agony, and, 
taking up his spear and bow, made a low rever¬ 
ence to the king, who watched him with a stern 
yet glistening eye, as he strode down the wooded 
glen and disappeared. 

“And as for thee, Cora,” said the king, “the 
Black Abbess of Iona shall soon have thee under 
her care. Thon knowest her, MurieBa Mae 
Fingon—stern, ascetic, oold as ice, and immova¬ 
ble as the black stones of the isles ? Well, she 
shall have thee, if not as a nun, at least as one 
who requires much good guidance, wise counsel, 
and purification by prayer.” 

In a chamber of the old Tower Cora secluded 
herself from all, and wept over this discovery 
and separation with shame, anger, and grief 
But none shared foe emotions of foe king save 
foe young Macbeth, and his anger had no 
bounds, for be swore by foe pillow of Jaoob, on 
which our kings are crowned, that no mercy 
should be shown to Mac Ian; and for three 
days this furions boy scoured all Fife in search 
of him, beating every thicket and wood between 
Ardross and the Castle of Lindores. 

But who could baffle foe pursuit, or trace foe 
steps of a hunter so wary, so bold, and expert; 
as Mac Ian Rua ? He had gone off towards foe 
woods and mountains of foe south and west; he 
crossed foe Forth at Stirling Bridge—not foe 
present one, but foe more ancient, which was 
built in foe days of Donald V., and inscribed— 
*1 am free to march, as passengers may kee, 

To Soots, to Britons, and to EDglkh-mea;*’ 
and passing through foe mighty forest of the 
Torwood, he went no man knew whither—at 
least-foe fiery young prince and his followers 
could never discover him, though a hundred head 
of eattle were offered for him dead or alive. 

Notwithstanding his indignation, and the just¬ 
ness thereof, the old king soon missed his favo¬ 
rite huntsman sorely, for he loved all manner of 
forestry and venery, and Mao Ian had vigorously 
enforced all foe lawB of foe woods, but now foea€ 
were outraged and broken daily; wild men 
hunted with spear and horn, and laughed at foe 
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rangers, for they feared none sinoe Mao Ian 
Boa was gone. 

Rumors of these things reaehed Cora in her 
bower; her color earns and went, and her eyes 
brightened, as her old nurse told them; for 
these acknowledgments of her lover’s courage 
and gallant bearing pleased and gratified her. 
But now, more than ever incensed against his 
daughter, the old king resolved to consign her, 
for a time at least, to the care of the rigid and 
reverend mother, Muriella, among those servants 
of God, the eanoneeees of Saint Augustine. 
There he hoped, bj prayer and solitude, by the 
force of good example and of pious preoept, that 
Cora would be led into a proper train of 
thought; that the low-born churl, Mao Ian, 
would be banished from her memory; and that 
in good time she would aocept as her husband 
one of those noble thanes or earls, who, in their 
love for her and jealousy of each other, were 
ready to clutch each other’s beards. 

Malcolm 16ved this bright-haired daughter— 
his last and youngest—dearly; yet he steeled 
Ms heart against her sorrows and reluctanoe to 
be immured in that lone Hebridean Isle, and 
with a train of faithful attendants, departed 
from his Tower of Dunfermline, in the woods of 
Fife, towards the Clyde; and as the king’s train 
rode on, many a diUmr was made, many a shaft 
was shot, and many a lance was flung; but he 
saw none whose hand was so perfect or whose 
aim was so true as those of Mac Ian Bua had 
been; and the beautiful princess smiled brightly 
at their disoomfiture as she rode by the margin 
of the descending Clyde, making her fine Arabian 
horse caracole and paw the soft air of the warm 
summer morning. 

And now the ceaseless din of foiling water was 
heard, where the stream rolled over a linn of 
tremendous height and breadth. There, roaring 
and rushing between their wooded shores, the 
whole waters of the Clyde, in one mighty vol¬ 
ume, poured over a sheer precipice of four-end- 
eighty feet, down, down below, into a black and 
weltering pod, from whence the foam arose like 
smoke, but tinted by a hundred rainbow hues, 
in the hot sunshine that fell between the jagged 
rooks and tangled woods like a steady flood of 
light, to brighten the gushing flood of water. 

Bewildered by the whirBng and screaming of 
the wild birds, by the grandeur and sublimity of 
the scene, and almost stunned by a dreamy sense 
that stde over him while listening to the endless 
roar of that tremendous linn, cascade, or deluge, 
that thundered down between the shattered 
woods, and boiled in foam against the upheaved 
crags till it shook the very shore, King Malcolm, 
With his white locks streaming on the wind from 
under his cap of stool, which was girt by a crown 
of golden trefoils, reined in his horse upon the 
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brink, with his shrinking daughter by his side, 
and gazed over the natural rampart into the 
wild confusion of waters that hissed and boiled 
in the gulf which yawned far down below. 

“ Look down, dear Cora,” said he kindly, for 
his soul was awed, “look down, if thou darest; 
for in all my kingdom, from Caithness to tho 
Tyne, there is not such another linn as this. 
The very spray, as it cometh upward from that 
dark pool below, hangs on our hair like dew!” 

At that moment, a cry broke from all the 
royal attendants, for, scared, some say, by a 
loud blast from a bugle which sounded like that 
of Mao Ian Bua, others say by the din of the 
mighty waterfall, the fiery Arabian steed of the 
princess reared up on the very verge of that 
tremendous brink—reared until its sable mane 
was mingling with its rider’s golden hair, and 
wildly shook its head, till every silver bell at its 
bit and bridle jingled, and, with Cora on its 
back, plunged headforemost down into that deep 
and awful den, the depth of which no mortal 
hand had fathomed, and which the boldest eye 
shrunk from contemplating! 

In a moment, Cora—the laughing and beau¬ 
tiful Cora—and her fiery horse, had vanished 
into that hideous maelstrom, which for ages had 
swallowed up rocks, trees, and herds, with all 
the d6bri* swept down by that mighty stream 
from Clydesdale and the Western Lowlands! 

The poor king closed his eyes in horror; he 
stretched his trembling hands to Heaven in 
silent agony, and by the quivering of his bearded 
lips bis nobles knew that be was praying de¬ 
voutly ; and, after commending his soul to God, 
he uttered a cry of despair, and was urging his 
steed towards the brink, when Gnome, Kenneth, 
and Dunbar, the three lovers of his daughter, 
flung themselves before him, and dragged his 
terrified horse from the giddy verge, and forcibly 
oonduoted him from the terrible scene. 

Far down below the fall, where, calm and blue 
and shining, the broad majestio river rolled be¬ 
tween its thick dark woodlands to tho sea, three 
days after, the Arabian horse was found, swollen 
and drowned npon the sand, with its silver bridle 
and all its tinkling bells; but no trace appeared 
of the poor princess, from whom that fall upon 
the Clyde, even to this day, bears the name of 
Cora Lynn. Long and deep was the sorrow of 
the old and lonely Malcolm. 

Now, when too late, the bereaved king thought 
he could willingly have bestowed his Cora upon 
even the humble huntsman, and believed he could 
happily have seen her the wife of Mac Ian, or of 
any honest man who could love her as she de¬ 
served to be loved; but now he had lost her in a 
moment, and in a manner bo terrible that it 
seemed like a judgment direct from the hand of 
Heaven upon him, for his pride and severity; for, 
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thought he, “ I may control the bodies of my 
subjects, or those of my children, but God hath 
giYen me no power over the hearts or consciences 
of either. Woe is me! for the brightest dia¬ 
mond has fallen from my crown." 

Now it happened that although her Arabian 
steed was drowned, the princess, by some blessed 
miracle of ProYidence, escaped; for she had been 
caught in her descent by one of the spouts or 
boiling streams that ascended upward from the 
bottom of the den, and unseen among the clouds 
of light and Yapory spray, was flung far over 
a lodge of rocks into the smoother water beyond; 
and while the king, her sire, and all his bearded 
thanes, in their steel caps and iron hirichs, were 
beating their breasts, calling upon all the saints, 
and fixing their eyes upon the hasy horrors of 
the gulf below the lynn, she was swept gently 
onward, in a dream as it were; and then the 
hands of some one seemed to buoy her up; then 
she felt herself conYeyed into a dark and shady 
chasm of rock, overhung by a gorgeous mass of 
wild-roses and ivy, honeysuckle and sweetbrier; 
and there, upon a bank of daises and violets, 
kind hands laid her gently down—a hot breath 
came upon her cheek, as some one tenderly part¬ 
ed her soft and wet dishevelled hair from her 
chilled and pallid cheek—and after remaining 
long insensible, she opened her eyes to meet the 
enraptured face of the bold Mao Ian Rua, for he 
it was he who had saved her. 

No other leech than love was necessary to 
bring the half-drowned princess to life. Her 
heart soon beat with joy, and amid the double 
raptures of her escape and reunion with her 
lover, Bhe forgot the sorrow of her bereaved 
father, and the terror of her friends on the sum¬ 
mit of the cascade, from which she had been so 
awfully precipitated and so miraculously saved; 
and for the fleeting hours of that soft summer 
day till the sun sank behind the hills of Lanark¬ 
shire, she listened to the adventures of her ban¬ 
ished lover, and heard him repeat a hundred 
times over all he had endured in danger, absence, 
doubt, and grief, while hovering in disguise near 
the court of the king; how he had accompanied 
her step by step from the palace in Fife to the 
banks of the Clyde; and how, by the goodness 
of Heaven, he had chanced to be at hand, and 
ready to save her from a death so terrible, by 
plunging boldly into the fierce and seething flood 
beyond the waterfall. 

Love, like death, levels all distinctions—and, 
indeed, he knows of none—thus, the daughter of 
the king assured Mac Ian that her passion was 
yet unchanged; and laving their clasped hands 
in the water that flowed at their feet—that peril¬ 
ous water from which Cora had so wondrously 
escaped—after the old fashion of Soottish lovers, 
they vowed to be real and true, and wished that 


if one deserted or forgot the other, that God 
and the saints might so desert and forget the 
faithless and untrue. And to seal their faith 
forever, they received the nuptial blessing from 
a poor servant of God, who dwelt in a cell 
of rock in the wood of Cadzow; and then, to 
avoid all discovery, they crossed the Forth, and 
travelled far north till they reached the forest of 
Glenfiddich. There Mac Ian built a bower, over 
the door of which he placed the antlers of a stag; 
and their daily food was fomished by his spear 
and bow, while the princess spun with her own 
white hands, to clothe herself and the bright- 
haired children with which God had blessed them; 
and thus, far from courts and camps, and the 
troubles of council and debate, they lived in hap¬ 
piness, in peace, and in seclusion. 

Eight years passed away, and though the poor 
old ting had never forgotten his lost daughter, 
he had learned to think calmly over the events 
of that terrible day at Cora's Lynn, and eight 
times as the mournful anniversary returned, he 
shut himself up in a chamber darkened and hung 
with sackcloth; and there he repeated those 
solemn prayers which the Church ordains shall 
be said for the dead, and solemnly he rehearsed 
j them while the hot tears coursed over his silver 
beard: they were for the soul of his daughter, 
who was yet living in her birchen bower, and 
singing to her little ones among the woods that 
shroud the rolling Fiddich. 

Aged though be was, the din of war now sum¬ 
moned Malcolm II. to the field, against those 
common foemen of the British Isles, the half¬ 
pagan and wholly barbarous Danes. 

Sueno, King of Denmark, who then reigned in 
England, having driven E their ed, monarch of 
that country, into Normandy, had an implacable 
hatred at Malcolm for yielding suooor and assist¬ 
ance to the English, whom the Danes were rapidly 
crushing; and he resolved to send an army 
which should assail in his own dominions the king 
of the Scots, of whose title—Rex Yictoriosusi- 
mus—he was jealous and impatient. 

Landing in Murrayshire, under Enotus, in the 
year 1009, the Danes, overthrew in battle the 
Scottish forces which opposed them. In the fol¬ 
lowing year Malcolm marched against them in 
person with a powerful army, formed in three 
great columns, under Kenneth, Thane of the Isles, 
Greme, Thane of Strathearn, and Dunbar, Thant 
of Lothian; for they were yet feal men and true 
to the old king whose daughter they had loved 
so well. 

The venerable monarch rode at the head of hk 
troops, who—although he wore a tonic of blue 
silk, crossed by a white St Andrew's saltire of 
the same material (which was then so rare and 
costly,)—were mostly clad in long lurichs, with 
helmets of iron, and carried targets and swords. 
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axes and mauls of ponderous weight, with bows 
and spears, having leaf-shaped blades of bronse 
or tempered steel. The wild clans of Galwegia 
marched beneath the banner of their lord, all clad 
in tartans, dyed with checks of purple and dark 
red, violet and blue, while their long locks flowed 
under their caps of iron; and they had their 
sturdy arms bare, as well as their legs, which 
were kilted to the knee, jilbyn! Albyn! was 
their battle cry, and with the sound of the harp, 
the horn, and pipe, they roused their fiery hearts, 
when, after a march of some weeks* duration, 
they came in sight of the foe, drawn up in array 
of war, near the old Pictish Tower of Balvenie, 
then named the House of St. Beyne the Great, 
which stands on a high green bank overlooking 
the Fiddich and the rich landscape through which 
it wanders, where the dark towers cast the shadow 
of their solemn cones upon its lonely waters. 

Southwest of the castle the barbarous Danes 
were formed in deep ranks, all mailed in byraes 
of iron rings, and bosses sown upon cloth or 
leather, with hauberks and painted sure oats to 
the knee, with spears and axes of steel and 
bronze, and ponderous iron maces that swung at 
the end of clubs and chains; while above their 
heads waved the enchanted banner with the 
Black Raven, which had never been unfurled 
without ensuring victory. 

The mighty scalp of Benrinnes was shining in 
the warm glow of the risingsnn; the snow-white 
mist was rising from the side of Corriehabbie, 
and the valley, the wood and water, rock and 
heather, all that make the scenery of the Fiddich 
so wild, so bold, and beautiful, were glowing 
under a warm summer sun; while the yells of 
the red-haired Danes on one side, the braying of 
mountain pipes on the other, the twanging of 
bows, and hiss of passing arrows announced that 
the battle was beginning. 

, The lonely heron and the mountain eagle were 
scared from rock and river by the flashing of the 
Steel; but the cries of the oombatants brought 
the gled and the hawk from the four winds of 
heaven, and high in mid-air, with outstretched 
wings, they overhung the nearing hosts, expect¬ 
ant of their coming feast—the flesh of horse 
and man. 

The first charge was a furious one, and the 
onset was deadly and disastrous. The Danes 
plied the poleaxe, their national weapon, with 
savage Any; the Scots charged with their long 
pikes and two handed swords, while swift and 
Surely shot the archers on both sides from the 
rear ranks of the closing columns. Steel helmets 
and byrnes of shining rings, bucklers of tem¬ 
pered iron, and targets of thick bull-hide were 
tut by the sword, cloven by the axe, or pierced 
by the barbed arrow, or by the spear that was 
lannched from afar; and unhappily, in the early 


part of the battle, Kenneth of the Isles, Grnme 
of Straithearn, and Dunbar of Lothian, fell from 
their horses, each struck by a mortal wound. 

Valiantly fought the venerable king, and as 
fast as men fell, the places were supplied; but 
disheartened by the sudden loss of the three 
greatest chiefs in the land, his soldiers began to 
give way, and with a triumphant yell the heavily 
armed Danes pressed on them, their eyes spark¬ 
ling with rage and the lust of blood, while the 
horse-hair of their helmets mingled with their 
long and tangled locks and the wild volume of 
their shaggy beards. 

Enotus, the Danish general, a powerful and 
gigantic warrior, mounted on a white charger, 
soon singled out the King of Scotland, whom be 
knew by his venerable aspect, his silver heard, 
and the diadem of golden trefoils that encircled 
his helmet, and (though around him fought the 
very flower of the land,) with his tremendous 
mace the Dane by one blow dashed out the brains 
of the royal charger, and by a second would as¬ 
suredly have slain the king, had not a sturdy war¬ 
rior of the Murrayland, at that moment cloven 
the mighty Scandinavian almost in two by one 
stroke of his Scottish battle-axe. 

“ Well fare thee, my stalwart soldier,” cried 
Malcolm; <* for thou hast saved thy king!” 

His protector re-mounted him on the white 
steed of the slaughtered Dane, and blowing his 
bugle to collect the scattered Scots, plunged into 
the thickest of the conflict, parting the foes before 
him like a field of corn. 

“ By the stone of Fate,” cried the King, short¬ 
ening his reins and grasping his sword, “ yonder 
blast never came from other horn than the bugle 
of Mao Ian Bua!” 

So said all who heard it 

“ And if yonder fellow proved to be Mac Ian?” 
said the king’s secretary, wiping his bloody 
sword in the mane ofhis horse, “what then, sire?” 

“ Then he should have the best earldom in the 
north, were it but for the sake of her he loved and 
lost,” said the brave old King, as he spurred once 
more to battle; but alas! disheartened by the 
loss of three of their greatest leaders, despite the 
bravery of Maloolm, and the fiery example of 
this warrior of the Murrayland, the Scots began 
to give way and retreat but with their frees and 
weapons to the foe, until they gained an old ram¬ 
part formed of turt trees, and stones, the relic 
of former wars. 

There the king's preserver encountered Enri¬ 
que, the second Danish leader, and, under Mal¬ 
colm's eye, cut off his head, and holding it aloft 
with one hand and his dagger with the other, 
cried in Gsslic— “ Eru-km*! —by this knife I 
did it.” 

“Eriskene, my brave man, thy name shall 
be,” said the King; but hatheless these valiant 
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deeds, the Scots were still borne back in disorder. 
Malcolm was swept away with the crowd of 
fugitives, who were all wedged in a little valley, 
till he found himself near an old chapel at Mort- 
lach. Here the king raised his ganntletted hands 
to heaven, and prayed that the holy saint would 
intercede with God and St. Andrew for Scotland 
and her people, vowing that, if they obtained a 
victory, he would increase the chapel by three 
lengths of his spear, and make the church of a 
bishopric dedicated to Heaven and its service. 
Wheeling round at that moment, he found a third 
Danish captain close by him, and slew him by 
one thrust of his lance, and restored courage to 
the Scots. 

“Victory! Victory!” cried Malcolm; “God 
and 8t Andrew for Scotland!” 

Like a torrent the Scots again rushed through 
the narrow vale, and again many a tartan plaid 
and many an eagle’s wing was dyed in the red¬ 
dest blood of Denmark. So furious was their 
new onset, that the Danes were swept along the 
valley like dry leaves before a stormy wind, and 
over a field strewn with gashed corpses and bleed¬ 
ing men, were driven in headlong flight towards 
the sea. The slaughter was terrible! 

Not a man of them saw the sun sink behind the 
great ridge of Benrinnes; and when daylight 
faded in the west, the king found himself breath¬ 
less, wearied, and alone in a silent and sequest¬ 
ered place, there in solitude and unseen, he raised 
his aged eyes and hands in thanksgiving and in 
prayer to God and the patron saint of Mortlach. 

While he was praying thus, there came a child 
with a pitcher to draw water at the stream—a 
little golden-haired girl of eight years, whose face 
was beautiful as that of an angel, and whose bare 
feet, as they brushed the heather-bells, seemed 
white as new-fallen snow. She did not perceive 
the king as she stooped over the water in a cool 
and shady spot, and sang the soft, low song of 
** The Owland as the poor old king, still re¬ 
maining on his knees, listened breathlessly, he 
almost seemed to hear the voioe of Cora mingling, 
as of old, with the notes of her harp. 

The King now called the child to him, and 
though her first impulses were fear and flight, 
on hearing his voice, and beholding a stranger 
so brilliantly armed, the reverence of his aspect 
and the kindness of his manner soothed and de¬ 
lighted her, and she approached with timidity 
and curiosity mingled in her charming little face. 
The eyesof Malcolm filled, and his heart swelled 
as be gaied on her, and would fain have kissed, 
but feared to alarm her. 

“ Child,” said he, “ ken ye where I may find 
a beid wherein to rest me for the night; I am an 
auld man and a weary one, for I have fought in 
battle this lee-lang summer day.” 

“ My mother bydee on Fiddich side,” replied 


the child, “and though she dreads all strangers, 
she cannot fear you, for ye are auld and kind; 
and my father is a strong man whom none dare 
wrong, for he is the boldest archer on the Braes 
of Auchindoune.” 

“ My name is Malcolm Mac Kenneth,” said 
the King; “ auld I trow I be, yea ten times your 
age, my bairn, but give me your hand in mine 
and lead on, and look ye, my little one, who taught 
thee the song of ‘The Owl?’” 

“ My mother,” replied the child. 

The King sighed heavily, then after a pause, 
he asked—“And thy name, little one—what 
is it?” 

“Cora-.” 

“ Cora!” he reiterated, and bursting into tears, 
pressed her to his breast; “ I might have guessed 
it—Cora! what other name could be borne by 
one so bright, so beautiful, and so innocent; but 
be not alarmed my poor Httle one, for I oaoe had 
a Cora like thee.” 

“Oh, here we byde, and yonder is my moth¬ 
er!” said the child, who was terrified by the 
stranger’s emotion; and now they found them¬ 
selves before a hunter’s cot, the walls and roof 
of which were formed of turf and clay; and over 
the door of which were the branching antlers of 
a stag. 

The King gazed npon her earnestly, yet ho 
knew her not; and though he was older and his 
face was more wrinkled—though his eyes were 
sad and haggard, and his hair, which had been 
grey, was now white as the snows, Cora knew 
her parent—that princely are who had loved her 
so well of old, and all the daughter gushed up 
in her heart; yet not a word could rim say, bed 
gazed npon him trembling with sorrow and re¬ 
morse, with faar, with love, and hope, while her 
children dung to her skirts, and she pressed to 
her bosom their youngest bom, the child of Mae 
Ian Rue, the banished huntsman. 

“ Good woman, I seek hut a night’s shelter in 
your shelling, till my train can join me,” said 
the King; “ be not alarmed, I am a Scottish 
soldier, and have been fighting all day down the 
waterside. The foes are vanquished, and the 
King is safe. Allow me to enter; and believe 
that kindness will not be unrewarded. My name 
is Maloolm Mao Kenneth.” 

Cora oould control her emotions no longer 1 

“ Father—sire!” she exclaimed wildly, as she 
threw herself upon the clay floor and embraced 
his knees; “ oh, father! dost thou not know me? 
Have these few years so sorely changed me ? I 
am Cora—thine own Cora, who was swept down 
the Lynn of Clyde. Beloved father and king— 
behold me at thy feet! Oh thou whom I have so 
cruelly and so wickedly forsaken in thine old 
age, pardon and forgive me, lest these younglings 
should forsake me in turn; forgive me and bless 
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me, though I have sinned against God and thee !” 
These words terrified the old king aa if a spirit 
had spoken them. He held her from him at 
arm’s length, and his eyes wandered over her face 
and person with an expression of fear and wonder. 

“ I am Cora, the little child that clambered at 
your knee and nestled in your bosom, in old Dun¬ 
fermline Tower,” she exclaimed, passionately; 
“ I am Cora whose cheek was once so dimpled— 
whose hair was so bright—whose little mouth 
you kissed so often and so kindly-” 

M Cora was drowned! oh day of horror—hor¬ 
ror—horror 1” replied the troubled King; “ she 
is dead and at rest.” 

“ 8he is not, for I am she.” 

“ Thou ?” hq exclaimed. 

« j »» 

“ Impossible 1” 

“ I. Oh father, am I indeed so changed ?” 

A glare shot over the king’s keen eyes; he 
trembled, and stretching out his hands, drew her 
towards him, but a cloud came over his brow, and 
pausing, he said—“ And these children ?” 

“ Are the offspring of Mao Ian Rua.” 

“ Bom of thee ?” 

u My father—oh, my father!” 

“ Bom of the daughter of Scotland ?” he added, 
bitterly. 

“ My heart, long steeped in sorrow, will burst 
at last In pity, father, have mercy on us.” 

“ And where is the lawless traitor who stole 
thee from me, and hath eoneealed thee for these 
many long years, my <faughter?” 

“ Say rather, where is he who saved me when 
the greatest and noblest in the land—yea, even 
Kenneth of the Isles and Dunbar of Lothian, hung 
back.” 

“ Kenneth of the Isles and Dunbar of Lothian 
are both lying dead in their armor by the walls 
of Balvenie—God rest them! they fought and 
fell for our dear Scotland. But Mac Ian; where 
is he?” 

“ Yonder he comes down the glade, with a stag 
on his hack—your favorite huntsman, so ready 
of hand and true of aim; the game Mac Ian 
Rua as of old,” said Cora, in a trembling voice. 

“ Heaven be praised, my daughter, I have 
found thee; yet oh, to find thee thus!” 

<< Oh, embraoe me, or I shall die; let me feel 
your cheek on mine once more, my father!” 

“ Come, then—come to my old heart,” said 
the Kink, as he sobbed; for it was a rude old 
age, when even kings had human hearts, and 
nobles were not without them. 

“ Forgive my sins against thee,” said Cora, in 
a ohoking voice. 

“ They are forgiven.” 

“ And my husband—Mac Ian Rua ?” 

“ Even he, too, is forgiven,” said the King, as 
the door of the hut was thrown open, and the 


tall huntsman, fresh frem the pursuit, and still 
olad in his lurieh—the same stalwart warrior 
who had that day slain Enrique and Enotus, and 
saved his monarch’s life, and whose loud bugle 
blast had rallied the Scottish bands—stood before 
Cora and her father, with astonishment and fear 
in his eyes, while one grasped his axe, and the 
other the antlers of the stag, and his ruddy chil¬ 
dren clung joyously to his sturdy legs. To dwell 
longer on this scene would mar its effect. 

The huntsman was forgiven, and the old king 
spent the happiest night of his long life with his 
daughter on one side of him and her husband on 
the other, while his grand-children clambered 
about him, and in wild glee rolled about the 
floor the glittering helmet which was encircled 
by a diadem. He told them how he had pined 
and sorrowed, and how deep his grief had been, 
for Cora was ever the object around which all 
his affeotions had been entwined, and bow desolate 
his heart, his hearth, and home had been since 
her loss. 

Then Cora related, that with the exception of 
bitter remorse at times, how happily they had 
dwelt beside the Fiddich, with their children bud¬ 
ding round them, maintained by the fruit of her 
own industry and the skill of Mac Ian’s hand. 

'With early morning came the king’s train. 
They had traced him to the hut, and all flushed 
with victory, pursuit and slaughter, Duncan, 
Earl of Caithness, Nicholas, the secretary, Hugo 
of the Rutherford, Crinian, Thane of Dunbar, 
Gillemichsel, Earl of Fife, and others, stood by 
his humble couch of skins, and after reporting 
the utter extermination of the Danes, heard him 
relate the joyous and wondrous discovery he had 
made overnight 

In Scotland there were great rejoicings for the 
restoration of the long lost Cora, and there could 
no longer be competition or discord about her 
hand; for Graeme, Dunbar, and Kenneth lay dead 
on the field of Mortlach, and she was now a wed¬ 
ded woman. For his bravery in saving the life 
of Cora from the waters of the Clyde, and second¬ 
ly the life of the king in battle, the huntsman, 
Mac Ian, was made thane of a thanedom in the 
shire of Rhynfrew; and Malcolm gave him a 
coat of arms, which his descendants bear to the 
present time. 

Thus, the once despised Mao Ian Rua became 
the head of a great house, still named Erskine, 
in memory of his words at Mortlach; and Mal¬ 
colm II. gave him for his cognizance a hand bold¬ 
ing a dagger, with the motto, “Je pente plus, 9 * 
and a shield, argent, with a pale, table; then as 
Mac Ian loved the Clyde—for there he hod won 
the beautiful Cora—Malcolm gave him the lands, 
barony and oastle of Erskine, and from his mar¬ 
riage sprang a race that never failed their coun¬ 
try, the loyal and noble Earls of Mar. 
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THREE WEEKS AFTER MARRIAGE 


Thb people of Parle have been amused by sun¬ 
dry news from the busy world without; and 
scraps from Baden, Homburg, and Aix-les-Bains, 
have now and then been providentially sent to 
enliven the solitude and nourish appetite for 
scandal, which otherwise must perish during the 
long months wherein no food is found in the 
usually rich pastures of the Champs Elysees and 
the Boulevards. The latest event brought hither 
on the wings of rumor, is the separation de corps 
et da biens of a newly married-couple, who left 
us but a few weeks ago, full of love and affection, 
and all the tender sentiments induced by a mar¬ 
riage ^inclination of the purest kind. The lady 
is young and fair, the gentleman chivalrous and 
tender; and yet here they both stand before the 
Tribunal, asking to separate those whom God 
had so recently joined in a tie, which they had 
thought to be indissoluble. It seems that the 
bridegroom, whose love is said to have been so 
violent that he consented to the greatest sacrifi¬ 
ces in order to secure the consent of the young 
lady’s parents, had no sooner obtained that which 
he sought, than he no longer appreciated its 
value, and openly expressed his regret among 
his friends at the Jockey Club at the folly of 
which he had been guilty; while the bride, after 
a fortnight’s acquaintance with her husband, 
writes to her mother: “I know that Maxime 
possesses every quality which can make an ac¬ 
complished cavalier. He is handsome, agreeable, 
Sings beautifully, dances well, and talks learn¬ 
edly ; but, pity me, dear mother, since he has 
been my husband I cannot endure him!” The 
bridegroom, meanwhile, who now declares his 
love as ardent as ever, was taking every method 
to improve the mind and manners of his bride, 
and having large experience in the style and 
habits of the Prado and Mabille, he was all the 
time endeavoring to initiate his pupil into a world 
entirely new to her, teaching her to smoke like 
“Mad’Ue. Malvina,” to wear her bonnet like 
“Mad’lle. Clarisse,” and to step out without fear 
like “ Mad’lle. Oph&ie,” all of them great au¬ 
thorities with a certain class of fashionables, but 
little formed to serve as examples either in ienus 
or manners to the convent-bred daughter of the 
Count de C. In this manner, and beguiled by 
these agreeable occupations and this pleasant 
task of teaching the young idea how to shoot, the 
bridegroom arrived with his fair bride at Venice. 
&ere the young lady, after shining amongst the 
most brilliant and beautifril, was announced to 
appear at the grand ball given by the princess 
Malabrisi, and great was the curiosity excited to 
behold the effect of the magnificent display of 
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diamonds which had formerly belonged to the 
bridegroom’s mother, and formed the nine days* 
wonder at Paris during the exhibition of the cor- 
bstUe. With the naivete so peculiar to the ladies 
of the south, the expectation of the arrival was 
alone the predominant thought in the ball-room, 
and when at length the time passed away and 
the young couple did not make their appearance, 
all kinds of suppositions got afloat, and the com¬ 
pany separated, fully convinced that some catas¬ 
trophe had happened, which conviction was 
strengthened by the sudden disappearance of the 
French Consul from the scene of festivity, and 
the rumor that he had been sent for to the pa- 
lazzo, where the young couple resided. The next 
day the whole city was en emoi —the bridegroom 
arrested on a charge of an attempt to murder his 
wife, and the wife, implacable and vindictive, re- 
fa sing to listen to reason or excuse. It seems 
that the overpowering vanity of the husband 
having suggested the propriety of wearing the 
whole of the diamonds, he had insisted some¬ 
what abruptly upon his wife ornamenting her 
head with the ancient comb of silver worn by his 
mother, in which still remain the finest stones of 
the whole collection. Upon her refrisal, he came 
behind the maid, who was just giving the last 
finishing touch to her lady’s coiffure, and stuck 
the comb in her hair, whereupon the wife, seis¬ 
ing it angrily, attempted to dislodge it, the hus¬ 
band still holding it firmly in its place. Some¬ 
how, by a sudden movement, the lady (so says 
the husband,) in her endeavors to get away, 
knocked her head against the wall, and forced 
the teeth of the unlucky eomb into her head; 
while the wife maintains that he, growing angry 
at her opposition, thrust the teeth of the orna¬ 
mental but murderous weapon into her hair and 
head, causing the blood to flow, and placing her 
life in danger. The result has been such a dire 
hatred on her part, that, in spite of the acquittal 
of her husband by the local authorities, and the 
declaration of the Consul that no ground of charge 
existed against him—in spite of his expressed 
penitence and renewed love—here we have the 
pair pleading en separation with as much ardor 
as if they had been married for years, and knew 
each other’s failings by heart. The lamentations 
of the bride’s mother are the most French of all; 
she takes the entire blame to herself for having 
suffered her daughter to follow the indecorous Eng¬ 
lish fashion of spending the honeymoon abroad, 
instead of under the eye of her mother, whose 
business it would have been to have arranged all 
these “little differences.” 

•From a talb port, ’Us msj to five counsel." 
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BURMESE SKETCHES 


There is a peculiar charm in Oriental life, 
■which invests ns with a romantic enchantment of 
everything we read of it. Luxuriant nature 
covers the whole landscape with superabundant 
and most magnificent vegetation, while the hues 
of the firmament, and the novelty and variety of 
the animated creation seem to the stranger like 
another world. A lively goesipping book has 
just been published by Messrs. Dix, Edwards 
& Co., New York, called “ The Golden Dagon, or 
Up and Down the Irrawaddi,” by an American 
Surgeon, who served on board of the British war- 
steamer Phlegethon, in the late war against 
Burmah. It has afforded us so much pleasure 
in reading, that we make some extracts for the 
benefit of our readers. 

THE GOLDEN DAGON. 

Shway-Dagoung, the Golden Dagon, an octago¬ 
nal pagoda of solid masonry, without an opening, 
holding up its jingling coronal even with the spire 
of the proud St Paul’s, gilden from base to pinna¬ 
cle, tarnishing in the rains of many wet, and 
glaring in the suns of many dry seasons, formed 
the centre of an area of fortification four miles 
square, and planned in this wise: The-outer lines 
were marked by a stockade, having four equal 
sides, of four miles each, one side fronting on the 
river. Many small batteries flanked this at dif¬ 
ferent points; and the ground between it and the 
river, and on both sides, bristled with such vege¬ 
table bayonets as those we found at Kemmendine, 
short flinty bamboos, planted thickly, their 
sharpened points projecting some six or eight 
inches. These were fbr the benefit of storming 
parties. Besides these, mines of gunpowder were 
discovered, reaRy to be sprung by means of trains 
conducted into the jungle. 

Within this largest stockade, which completely 
encompassed the new town of Rangoon—for the 
old town, along the river’s edge, as it was a few 
months previous, had been carried back, bodily 
as it were, two miles and set down around the 
Pagoda, were two others, the last or innermost, 
which was by far the strongest of the three, im¬ 
mediately enclosing the Dagon. These were, all 
alike, constructed of the heaviest teak timber, 
loop-holed every few yards—giant logs, from 
twenty to thirty feet high, with deep ditches, and 
bamboo chevaux-de-frise, such as I have de¬ 
scribed in front, and solid embankments of brick 
and earth, inside and out. Within, were nume¬ 
rous deep trenches, like those of KemmendiDe. 

Around and between the stockades, the ground 
was covered with villainous jungle, affording a 
perfect cover for Burmese musketry in the day¬ 
time, and for tigers, dacoits, and vagabond dogs 
at night. 
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Along the walls, in the ditches, on the plat¬ 
forms under the guns, our men found hundreds 
of Burmese bodies. The Governor had chained 
his gunners to their own engines, and so they 
were found dead. While the wives and young 
maidens brought powder, and the links of chain 
that were fed to the guns for want of proper shot, 
the aged, the crippled, and the babes were penned 
trembling in the trenches, to answer with their 
lives for the courage and loyalty of men whose 
fear was greater than their own, and who had 
only oppression to be faithful to. 

The only passage, then, through these concen¬ 
tric lines of stockade, and so on, up to the Dagon, 
was by a paved causeway of two miles-and-a-half, 
over recent bridges of logs thrown across ditches; 
through gates where the anxious regards of a 
dozen cannon were gathered in a focus; through 
dim, barbaric streets, frill of the devices of Boodh- 
istic deviltry, and all manner of pitiful un- 
Christness—streets, once all bosky and pictu¬ 
resquely vista'd, now encumbered with the wreck 
of war, and disfigured with the rubbish of haste 
confounded and panic-stricken; past many a 
dark, mysterious poonghee-house, whose gro¬ 
tesque gods kept a grim watch within, and whose 
portals were guarded by most hideous warders— 
staring creatures cut in stone, and in the mixed 
fashion of cock, crocodile and tiger. 

And so you reach the Golden Dagon, the pa¬ 
goda of first importance in the empire, having 
beneath its ponderous base, millions of rupees in 
gold and silver and jewels, the offerings—partly 
voluntary, partly extorted—of millions of poor 
fanatics, trembling, and at their wits’ end, be¬ 
tween the dhars of their captains, and the curses 
of their priests. 

By a lofty flight of dark stone steps under a 
low roof fantastically sculptured, and between 
great balustrades, mottled green and black with 
moss and damps, whereon two swarthy crocodiles 
measure their monstrous length, their gaping 
jaws supported by colossal Nats, you mount to 
the upper of the two vast terraces which encircle 
the base of this proud monument, reared to the 
Stagnant Calm. By a narrow gate you pass out 
upon the wide platform of the upper terrace, and 
there stands Shway-Dagoung in all his golden 
glory—acres of senseless shrines about his knees, 
and on his towering head, three and thirty feet 
aloft, a crown of multitudinous tiny bells, swayed 
by many a playful breexe in gusts of silver tinkling. 

Lesser pagodas, griffins, sphynxes, and all man¬ 
ner of barbario nondescripts, hold the ground 
around. To the four “airta” four carved and 
pillared temples free, wherein are lodged the high 
company of Boodb. The eastern of these sur- 
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passes, in its arabesque cornices, triple roof, 
spiral columns, and airy spire, the dreams of the 
boy Solomon; a golden throne, a temple all of 
gold. 

Near the pagoda, nnder a sacred canopy, still 
golden, of its own, from gilded beams hewn from 
the proudest teaks in Pegu, hangs, within two 
feet of the ground, the Great Dagon belL Strain¬ 
ing my arm from the shoulder under its vibrating 
rim, I could touch only with my finger-tips its 
inner edge; yet never did my lady’s silver toilet- 
bell utter mellower music. Pali inscriptions and 
hieroglyphics chase its surface from shank to 
rim; and a dozen funny demons of indescriba¬ 
ble absurdity guard the portal of its lodge. 

To the Burmese these bells are the dearest 
objects of pride and veneration. At the dedica¬ 
tion of any pagoda of oonsequence, the people 
flock from all the conntry round about, to the 
founding of this bell, and cast into the moulten 
mass, with eager devotion, bits of copper, brass, 
silver and gold, and even jewels. The silver 
scabbards and gold betal boxes of the men; the 
polished jars of house-wives ; the ear-rings and 
store of pretty baubles, much prized by coquet¬ 
tish maidens; the armlets, anklets, and toelets 
of nautch girls; even the small metal toys of 
the young children, and here and there a bit of 
shining foil called by a baby's name, are flung 
in without stint, that the Nats may be propitiated 
and the demons averted. 

Everywhere within the pagoda grounds lesser 
bells are to be seen, of a like costly composi¬ 
tion and almost unearthly sweetness of tone. 
Tongueless, all of them, and stationary, a blow 
on the rim from a joint of a bamboo cozgures 
their melody. The hundreds of young pagados 
which are gathered in the shadow of Shway-Da- 
goung, have each their tinkling coronets. Unlike 
the giants of their kindred, these little bells have 
tongues, from which light gilded leaves are hung 
to catch the wandering breeze; and, from every 
land-mark on the river, every headland of notice¬ 
able height, their songs come down forever. For 
the Burmese are profuse in pagodas, and seem 
sincerely to exult in the labor, danger, and pa¬ 
tience with which those shining jewels are flung 
up, by the hand of superstition, to the tips of 
apparently impossible crags. 

During the first Burmese war the British would 
have transplanted the Great Dagon bell to Lon¬ 
don, but in the effort to embark it, its great 
weight oarried away the tackle; it capsized the 
boat in which it had been shipped, and sank to 
the bottom of the river. The Burmese fished it 
out again and restored it to its sacred office; and 
ever since, they have believed that so long as 
its voice can be heard in the land Burmah cannot 
be divided. 

But where was all the picturesqueness, all the 


“ keeping ” where was the “ calm, eternal eyes," 
when the genius of shops sat in the high seat of 
Boodh, and the “ 18th Royal Irish ” had their 
quarters at the head of the grand staircase amid 
tall guilded columns and imperturable, absent- 
looking giants of gods—pipe-day abounding on 
their altars, and red coats and flannd shirts, 
short pipes and baccy-boxes, hanging around the 
necks of Guadma and his three forerunners ? 

And yet, even so soon, all the more harmless 
portion of the Rangoon population—small traders 
and handicraftsmen, salt-dryers and boats-peo- 
ple—were flocking in by companies of thousands 
to reestablish themselves in their old places, in¬ 
spired with confidence in British magnanimity 
and mercy, and eager to escape to foreign pro¬ 
tection from the rnthless extortion and tiger¬ 
like blood-thirstiness of their native masters. 
For many days, looking from the upper terrace 
across the low-lying jungle to where the diver 
skirts of the Salween sparkled, we beheld the 
long-drawn procession of elephants and ponies, 
and oxen with carts, and men with parts of 
bamboo houses, and women with domestic uten¬ 
sils and rice, and little children with pigs, and 
fowls, and kittens—the happy march of a help¬ 
less barbarism bringing its tribute of trust and 
reliance to an all subduing civilization. 

Before I close this chapter, I must say what I 
mean by “young pagodas.” 

Twenty-four hundred years ago, two famous 
princes, brothers, on the eve of some stirring 
enterprise, military or political, built, gilded, 
and consecrated alittle pagoda—a mere “butcha,” 
as they say in India, a brat of some twenty feet 
or so, but perfect in his beautiful proportions as 
he is this day. Therefore they found favor with 
the Nats, and attained to power and proud dis¬ 
tinction. So, other Woons and princes and great 
captains made much of the young Shway-Madoo, 
and each in turn gave him, according to his 
means, one or two or three layers of bricks and 
stucco, and a new coat of gold over all, and a 
larger, finer, and more melodious tee; and thus 
he attained to his present exalted stature, and 
held up his head beside the highest in the land, 
and became the haughty Shway-Madoo Prah, the 
Golden Supreme of Pegu. 

And thus many pagodas, which are lofty and 
illustrious now, were once little fellows that 
might have stood erect Inside the Great Dagon 
bell—so little, that the children who were learning 
to count could make a lesson of the bells in their 
tees. Sometimes, as happened to Shway-Da- 
goung, the growth of the young pagoda was se¬ 
cretly helped by the Nats, who, when- pleased 
with the liberality and zeal of its founder, would 
contribute as much to the progress of the work 
in a single night as the pious builders of the 
shrine had been able to effect in a whole moon. 
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th* Malay’s vxnozancb. 

A British barque sailed, in the middle of Octo¬ 
ber, from Hong-Kong for Calcutta, with a erew 
of Malays. She was commanded by an English¬ 
man, with English warrant officers. The Ma¬ 
lays, as is their custom, were under the control 
of a tindal—a sort of boatswain, elected from 
among their own number—next in authority to 
whom was a “second tindal” or boatswain’s 
mate. These tin dais exercised absolute discre¬ 
tion in respect of the corporal punishments to be 
inflicted on their countrymen. Blows to a free 
Malay can be struck only by a Malay; the nature 
of the offense must be stated to the tindal, who 
measures it by a standard subscribed to by his 
men, and dispenses the corresponding blows, or 
gagging, or confinement in the coal bunkers, or 
double duty, as the case may be. Sometimes the 
obdurate are treated with mysterious indignities, 
the wholesomenese and force of whioh are appre¬ 
ciated only by themselves. 

Such is the universal organization of Malay 
crews in the Indian seas; and all Europeans 
must respect it, from Jemmy Ducks, the boy of 
many snubs, through boatswains and mates, up 
to the despot who takes the sun and says where 
she is to-day. The skipper who would venture 
to trice up a Malay and flog him with the cats, 
must he drunk or mad. Nor in confiding to the 
tindal the police administration of his own de¬ 
partment does the “old man” incur the slightest 
risk of lax discipline. Left to themselves, the 
Malays rarely need punishment, but when they 
do, it is laid on with the heaviest hand, and with 
but little heed to the “regulations.” Tindals 
stand not on the manner of the pounding, but 
pound at once; and from a purely disciplinarian 
stand-point, it is beautiful to see how patiently, 
and with what trained respect according to the 
bond, the most tiger-like of these fierce fatalists 
submits to the bloody chastisement of his elected 
offioer, often a Blender youth, a mere stripling, 
to be strangled with a finger and thumb—for the 
tindal is chosen for his activity, intelligence, and 
seamanship, rather than his strength. 

The Captain's wife made her home in the brig, 
and, of course, “worked the ship.” A hen- 
pecking, sharp-tempered she-sailor, with an un¬ 
accountable aversion for Malays—who have a 
sort of indulgent contempt for women, and usual¬ 
ly content themselves with letting them alone— 
she cowed the skipper and “horsed” the crew, 
letting slip no opportunity to have them pun¬ 
ished for trivial or imagined misdemeanors, and 
in this making the husband her instrument of 
her spite. 

She found an ally in the mate, a dissolute fel¬ 
low of ungovernable passions, often drunk and 
always reckless, who noisily braved the revenge¬ 
ful devil in the Malay blood, and boasted that “it 


just took him to bring the slippery niggers down 
to their work.” 

There were six Europeans in the crew—an 
English carpenter, the cook, and a small boy, his 
assistant, and three ordinary seamen. There was 
also a lady-passenger, with an infant. 

One morning, a few days ont from Hong-Kong, , 
when the hatches were off to ventilate the hold, 
and the men, having just had supper, were smok¬ 
ing and ohatting m squads about the deck, the 
seeond tindal seated himself thoughtlessly on the 
coamings of the main hatch with a pipe in his 
mouth. The not was one of unpardonable care¬ 
lessness, affording a dangerous example to the 
rest, for whioh he richly deserved punishment at 
tiie hands of his proper offioer, and after the man¬ 
ner of Malays; but not as it was administered by 
the mate, who, coming up stealthily behind the 
man—all unconscious of the danger, and, no doubt, 
equally unconscious of his crime—struck him a 
savage blow on the back of the head with a be¬ 
laying pin, knocking him headlong into the hold. 
The Malay was cruelly hurt, and being lifted 
ont by his companions, was carried forward in¬ 
sensible. 

The affair produced, at the time, no visible ex¬ 
citement among the Malays: they went about 
their work as usual, betraying no more than a 
natural anxiety for the life of their officer, re¬ 
lieving each other in attendance upon him, and 
employing all their rude arts to heal his wounds. 

The vessel lay for some days becalmed, and in 
that time the iiyured man was sufficiently recov¬ 
ered to eome on deck in the evening and sit for¬ 
ward with his friends. It was afterward recol¬ 
lected and emphasized by the carpenter and the 
oook’s boy, that from the hour in whioh the 
seoond tindal reappeared on deok, “the watch 
below” never wholly “ turned in*” but gathered 
in knots about the forecastle, conversing with 
animation, and sometimes even with undisguised 
excitement, in a tongue unknown to the carpen¬ 
ter, who had & slight knowledge of both the Ma¬ 
lay and Bengalee languages. 

At last, when they were within a day's sail of 
Singapore, as the Captain sat near the binnacle 
in the moonlight, smoking, with his fret on the 
stem rail, and his back, of course, to his crow, 
the Malays, armed with knives and axes, came 
aft with their tindal at their head—all together, 
but so quietly that their approach was unheard 
by the skipper, who was somewhat deaf, and 
their dreadful purpose unsuspected by the car¬ 
penter and the boy, who were the only Euro¬ 
peans on deck. They mounted the poop-deok 
and stood close behind the skipper. 

With downright, steady brunt, the tindal buried 
the butt of his axe in the old man’s brains, and 
while his astonished eyes still stared, they tossed 
him over, shivering, to the sharks. 
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Then the tiger in the temper of each man of i 
them sprang forward with 'a roar. The mate, I 
with the two women, still lingered over the sap¬ 
per table in the cabin, when these wild beasts, 
fairly foaming, burst in npon them. The man 
was brave as well as brutal, and snatching a cut¬ 
lass from the rack between the stern ports, as 
the women fled into a state-room, he stood at 
bay, his back against the door. But the tindal, 
lithe as a cat, and careless of the weapon as 
though he had as many lives, slipped under the 
blade before the mate had gathered his wits to¬ 
gether, and, with teeth and nails, fastened on his 
throat. In a moment, a dozen others had grasped 
his sword-arm and twisted it out of the sooket. 
Then they dragged him, cursing and biting, on 
deck and slung him in the rigging and set the 
second tindal, the avenger, at him. 

With barely strength enough to handle his 
sheath-knife, the Malay clung to hiB prey, gloat¬ 
ingly, jealously, restlessly, like a famished wild 
cat over a reeking morsel, dissecting him piece¬ 
meal and daintily, with many a horrid interlude 
and obscene intercalation, down to the heart, 
while the other fiends were playing out their parts. 

With damnable mirth they dragged their fool¬ 
ish enemy, the skipper’s shrew, half dead already, 
from her hiding-place. A little while, and bruised 
by “ pioneers and all,” and grotesquely muti¬ 
lated, she was flung into one of the boats hanging 
at the davits. 

The lady-passenger and her babe were as yet 
unharmed; with even a degree of care they were 
placed in the boat along with the still gasping 
remains of the skipper’s wife. It was believed 
by the carpenter, and afterward so declared by 
several of the Malays, that they did not mean to 


| kill or hurt the lady, but only to set her adrift 
I in the boat with her dying sister, to be picked up 
by some junk or European craft, in the track 
from Singapore to Hong-Kong. But even as 
they were in the act of “ lowering away,” the 
second tindal, drank with blood, left his carcass, 
and rushing in among them with his knife, cut 
away the after fall, and so, the stern dropping 
with a jerk, threw the three wretches into the 
sea, and mother and babe, with that horrid thing, 
went down among the sharks. 

They had dispatched, in the beginning, the four 
European seamen. The boy had hidden him¬ 
self and was forgotten. The carpenter had been 
ever a favorite with them, so they merely bound 
him down to the deck, between some ring-bolts, 
leaving him to be picked up by any passing craft 
Then inverting the ensign to attract attention, 
they took to the boats, end made straight far 
Singapore, where they gave themselves up, being 
the first to tell their own horrid story. And they 
told it truly, looking to be admired for the fideli¬ 
ty with which they had done their law upon 
those who, spite of many a waning, bad set itat 
defiance. 

They were told they would be hung, and they 
were hung, but they laughed at that to the last 
Tour Malay is your only sincere, practical fatal¬ 
ist; death is a matter about which he never 
“fashes” himself. 

The boy came ont from his conoeahnent whan 
they had gone, and released the carpenter, and 
at dawn the two hailed a passing vessel, which 
took them off and carried them into Singapore. 
When we arrived, the Malays had been sent on 
to Penang for trial and execution, all except two, 
who were shipped with us to follow the others. 


EXTRAORDINARY DELUSION. 


The utmost interest has been experienced in 
the fashionable circles all over the Continent of 
Europe, by the publication of the brochure of the 
Princess de S., which, printed at first in small 
numbers, and for private circulation only, has 
gradually spread itself throughout the aristo¬ 
cratic and religious coteriet of Europe. 

It is now exactly a year since the young 
Princess Eleanore de S., in the prime of her 
youth and beauty, a young wife adored by her 
husband, and much beloved by her family, died 
suddenly at the Hotel de S., in Paris, and was 
buried with great pomp at Pere La Chaise, 
where a splendid monument, by Lechene, re¬ 
cording her age, her lineage, and virtues, has 
just been put up by her disconsolate husband. 
In spite of the high position held by the Prin¬ 
cess, and, from her great wealth and beauty, 


having become the observed of all observers, 
there has always existed an extraordinary fad¬ 
ing of mystery in the public mind with regard 
to the circumstances of her death. Hie sudden 
determination, taken immediately after the event, 
by her mother-in-law, of retiring to a oonvent, 
greatly increased the doubt and wonder epread 
around the whole affair; and now this pamphlet 
(issued to the world with the sanction of one of 
the greatest names of any country, from one on 
the eve of taking the black veil, and who 
expresses the same awe of this position as that 
of her death-bed, and appeals therefrom for 
belief in the strange statements made in the 
work,) comes to fin ns with a deeper amazement 
than we can well bear. The pamphlet is printed 
in German, the native language of the writer, 
who, as mother-in-law of the heroine of th< 
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wondrous story it contains, declares it to be in 
fulfilment of the vow made to her son’s wife that 
it is now made public. The whole life of the 
young Princess is here set forth. A child of 
immense imagination and power, left at an early 
age an orphan, with the consciousness of beauty 
and the command of boundless wealth, finding 
herself suddenly transported to her guardian’s 
old castle in the Harts, was not likely to eiyoy 
either content or happiness; and here her 
temper and disposition grew so wild and untract¬ 
able that, after repeated efforts at home educa¬ 
tion, it was deemed advisable to send her to be 
trained into rule and discipline by seclusion in a 
convent. Just then, her guardian being ap¬ 
pointed ambassador to Paris, from the Court of 
W., it was thought the best opportunity for 
placing the child beneath the surveillance of the 
superior of the Sacrd Coeur, in the Rue de 
Varennes, where she could be better trained to 
habits of obedience than elsewhere. But alas! 
this first experiment proved totally abortive. 
Three unsuccessful efforts at escape were fol¬ 
lowed by a decided attempt to set fire to the 
fbmiture of her room where she was confined; 
and the governess, fearful of the effect of such 
example on other pupils, and weary of the task 
of taming this wild vehement spirit, reluctantly 
restored the young lady to the care of her 
guardian. The position of the latter had now 
become most difficult. To have her in the house 
was impossible, as Prince Leon de S., his only 
son, a youth scarcely older than the refractory 
Eleanors, resided with him, and to throw the 
pair together at that early age would have been 
considered by continental decorum quite out of 
the question. So a eoneetl de famUle was held, 
and it was resolved to send the culprit, now no 
longer a mere child, but a fine, high-spirited 
girl of fifteen, to England, to complete her edu¬ 
cation, with the hope that the conviction of 
being thus alone in a foreign country, depend¬ 
ent on her good behavior to ensure the kindness 
of those about her, might have the desired 
effect The young lady was accordingly placed 

at -, at Hammersmith, and for a time the 

hoped for change seemed to have taken plaoe in 
her temper. But, after a while, it appears that 
the bursts of violence to which she gave way, 
and the fits of depression which succeeded, 
became so alarming as to cause serious fears for 
her health. Letter after letter was despatched 
to her guardian from the young lady herself, 
begging to be taken into favor, declaring that 
the climate of England was weighing her to the 
earth, and the discipline of Hammersmith break¬ 
ing her heart. For some time the guardian, 
acting with the prudence he judged necessary, 
suffered those complaints and supplioations to 
go on; but at length, moved by one of the 


letters, more heart-rending than the others, he 
allowed his anger to be melted, and determined 
on fetching his ward from the place, where, she 
declared, in the strong language she was wont 
to use, she was “ damaging both soul and body, 
and hurrying both to everlasting perdition.” 
The Prince de S. arrived at Hammersmith one 
Sunday morning. He had returned no answer 
to the last letter despatched by his ward, and 
she was, therefore, not aware of his intention of 
arriving. The lady commissioned to be the 
bearer of the news reported to have found her 
on her knees, alone in her own room, praying, 
with a most fearful expression of countenance, 
and on being informed of her guardian’s arrival, 
she had uttered a most unearthly shriek, and 
rushed down the stairs like one possessed. The 
guardian was much pleased with her progress 
and improvement, and brought her back to 
Palis triumphantly, as a specimen of the good 
training of the ladies of Hammersmith. There 
was, indeed, no token of the old indomitable 
spirit left within her. She was silent and sub¬ 
dued, submissive to all, and only urgent in her 
supplications never to be left alone or in the 
dark. She to whom religion had hitherto been 
a subject of derision, changed suddenly to 
practices of the most exaggerated piety, but 
always persisted in maintaining that it was 
useless to lay any plans for her welfare, for that 
she should die before she was twenty-one! 

“All a mother could do,” says the Princess, in 
the extraordinary brochure which discloses the 
story, “was done by me to eradicate this idea 
from the mind of our beloved Eleanore, but the 
answers she always made were so full of terrible 
meaning that they filled my soul with such deep 
alarm that I dared not to dwell upon the subject 
Even when she became the bride of my son, 
Leon, she would insist upon every arrangement 
being made with a view to this early death, 
which seemed to prey on her mind for ever. It 
was not till the young couple had been married 
for some time that by dint of maternal care and 
solicitude, I managed to wring from her the 
confidence of her direful anticipations; and 
judge of my dismay when she coolly told me 
that she had sold herself to the Evil One, and 
that she would be claimed before she had 
reached the age of twenty-one! She confessed 
that her despair had been so great at being 
exiled, that wearied with incessant prayers to 
Heaven and the saints for deliverance, without 
effect she had at length addressed her vows to 
the powers of darkness, on the very Sunday 
morning when her guardian had arrived, and 
the announcement of his presence was evidently 
the token of the acceptance of that fearful 
vow.” 

It seems that in spite of every care and 
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counsel—despite of the 'constant watohing and j 
wise teaching of the Abbd Dnpauloox, nothing I 
could turn aside this idU fix* from the mind of 
the Princess Eleanore; and, although every 
extreme of dissipation and excitement was tried 
to divert her thoughts, she gave way to a settled 
melancholy, and died just two days before the 
completion of her twenty-first year, suddenly, 
and in her chair, full dressed for a ball at the 
Minuter* d'Etat. The idea had evidently done 
its work in silence; and none can tell the agony 
which must have been endured during the last 
few months of that sad existence, in the midst 


| of splendor and riches, yet nursing the canker- 
I worm within, from which neither the lofty 
position in Which she stood nor the homage she 
received, oould divert her for one instant. 

The pamphlet has caused the deepest impres¬ 
sion on the minds of all who have perused it; 
and the retirement from the world of the Dowa¬ 
ger Princess de S., for the avowed purpose of 
praying for the soul of the Princess Eleanors, 
has added to the terrible effect of the tale, 
which seems more like a dark legend of the 
middle ages than an incident of yesterday, but 
is nevertheless perfectly true for all that.” 


% flf ifct |]Uttr Sifrrarg |[maiis. 


Incidents or Travbl nr ran Par West, with 
Col. Fremont’s lost Expedition across the Rocky 
Mountains; including three months’ residence in 
Utah, and a perilous trip across the great American 
Desert, to the Pacific. By 6. N. Carvalho, Artist 
to the Expedition. Published by Derby A Jackson, 
Nassau Street, New York. For sale by T. B. Peter- 
•on, Philadelphia. The title of this book sufficiently 
explains its nature. The author tells us in his pre¬ 
face, that in preparing the volume for publication, 
he has not followed any established system of ar¬ 
rangement The incidents are most of them tran¬ 
scripts from original letters, written in the familiar 
style of friendly correspondence. The description 
of the journey from great Salt Lake City to San Ber- 
nandino, is an exact copy from Mr. Carvalho’s jour¬ 
nal, written after many days of wearisome travel. 
The Mormon episodes he has rendered almost ver¬ 
batim from personal relations by the parties them¬ 
selves, and not from hearsay. The portion of the 
book devoted to the peculiarities of the Mormon So¬ 
cial system, is very full and interesting. An incident 
worthy of montion occurred at the very outset of 
this last expedition of Fremont. While his party 
were in camp one night, the men got to discuss the 
peculiar qualities of Fremont, and from that got on 
to a discussion about the prominent men named for 
the Presidency, whereupon Mr. Carvalho nominated 
Fremont for President The camp received it with 
acclamation. Here we have the iaoeption of a move¬ 
ment that has made so much noise in the world. As 
the incidents of overland journeys are similar to those 
frequently narrated, we will extract for the informa¬ 
tion of our readers, one of the Mormon episodes. 

BALL AT 8ALT LA KB CITT. 

Towards the end of April, 1854, about ten days 
previous to the departure of Governor Brigham 
Young, on his annual visit to the southern settle¬ 
ment of Utah, tickets of invitation to a grand ball, 
were issued in his name. I had tile honor to receive 
one of them. 

If the etiquette of dress, whioh is a necessary pre¬ 
liminary to the “ entri” of her Majesty’s drawing¬ 
room, had been insisted on in the vestibule of Gov. 


Young’s ball-room, the relation of the following in¬ 
cidents would never have emanated from my pen. 

When 1 arrived at the great city of the Mormons, 
I was elad in the tattered garments that I had worn 
for six months, on the journey across the Rocky 
Mountains. In vain I applied to every store in Salt 
Lake City for suitable clothes; a pair of black pants 
or a broadcloth coat was not to be purchased. I, how. 
ever, succeeded in having a pair of stoat cassimero 
pants made for my intended journey to California; 
and a gentleman by the name of Addoms, a merchant 
from Cedar Street, N. Y., contributed a new coat 
from his wardrobe. I was indebted to him also for a 
great deal of kindness and attention during my illness. 

With my striped eassimeres, black frock ©oat, and 
a white vest borrowed for the occasion from Capt. 
Morris, “ en rigid *—I was as fashionably attired as 
any one whom I met daring the evening. My friend 
Egloffstien, was also invited, but there were no 
clothes in the city of Salt Lake to fit him; he had 
grown so fat and oorpulent, that ready-made clothes 
of his else, would have been unsaleable, consequent¬ 
ly, he declined going. 

During the day, extensive culinary preparations 
were being made at Mr. E. T. Benson’s house, where 
we messed. Mr. Benson had four wives; they were, 
on this occasion, all engaged; one making pastry 
and cakes, another roasting and preparing wild geese 
and ducks, and garnishing fat bams, etc., while the 
others were selecting the garments which were to be 
worn by the ladies on this interesting occasion. 

I could not exactly perceive why inch extensive 
oooking preparations were making; on inquiry, I 
learned that in this isolated city, thousands of miles 
from civilisation, and buried, as it were, in the moun¬ 
tains, it was a very expensive thing to prepare a sup¬ 
per for a large company, at the cost of a single in¬ 
dividual. Sugar was worth 75 cents per pound, and 
very scarce; sperm candles $1.50 per pound, and 
everything else in proportion. It was expected and 
understood, that all families who were invited, should 
bring their own provisions, candles, etc., and eon- 
tribute for the music. The Governor famished the 
ball-room only. 
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Strangers, of course, were exoeptions to the rule. 

At the appointed hour I made my appearance, 
chaperoned by Gov. Young, who gave me a general 
introduction. A larger collection of fairer and more 
beautiful women I never saw in one room. All of 
them word dressed in white muslin; some with pink 
and others with blue sashes. Flowers werethe only 
ornaments in the hair. The utmost order and strict¬ 
est decorum prevailed. Polkas and waitsing were 
not danoed; country dances, cotillions, quadrilles, 
etc., were permitted. 

At the invitation of Gov. Young, I opened the ball 
with one of his wives. The Governor, with a beau¬ 
tiful partner, stood rw-a-rts. An old fashioned co¬ 
tillion was danoed with much grace by the ladies, 
and the Governor acquitted himself very well on the 
“ light fantastic toe.” 

I singled out from among the galaxy of beauty 
with which I was surrounded, a Mrs. Wbeeloek, a 
lady of great worth and polished manners; she had 
volunteered her senrioes as a tragedienne, at different 
times during my visit to Salt Lake, at the theatre, 
where she appeared in several difficult impersona¬ 
tions; I think she excels Miss Julia Dean in her 
histrionio talent. I had the pleasure of painting 
Mrs. Wheelock’s portrait in the character of “ Pau¬ 
line,” in “ Lady of Lyons.” She, was the first wife 
of her husband, whom she married in England, about 
eight years before; her parents, who are estimable 
people, came over after they had embraced Mormon- 
ism. When this lady married, the spiritual wife 
system had not yet been revealed. 

Mr. Wheelock is a president of the seventies, and 
has traveled a great deal in the oapacity of mis¬ 
sionary ; he bad, at this time, three wives, the last 
one visited the ball as a bride; I was introduced by 
Mrs. Wheelock, senior, to all of them; they looked 
like the three graces as they stood in the room, with 
their arms enfolding each other like sisters; they 
dwelt together in one house, and the most perfect, 
harmony and affection seemed to exist between 
them. Tho last wife was a young girl of seventeen, 
well educated, and possessing great personal advan¬ 
tages; her parents and brothers reeido in the city. 
I was invited to the wedding, but was prevented at¬ 
tending from the reason I have before assigned. I 
requested permission to dance with one of them; 
Mr. Wheelock took his new bride, and the cotillion 
was formed of his three wives and another lady, with 
their respective partners. It was a most unusual 
sight to see a man dancing in a cotillion with tkrte 
wises, balancing first to one, then to the other; they 
all enjoyed themselves with the greatest good humor. 

The particulars of the wedding, I had from a lady 
who was present. It seems that it is necessary before 
a man ean take a second wife, that his first wife 
should give her oonsent; if she refuses, he is pro¬ 
hibited from taking another. In this case, the first 
wife's consent was obtained; I will not presume to 
say whether willingly or unwillingly; Mrs. W., the 
elder, possessed great good sense, and her mind was 
highly cultivated. It may be, she made a virtue of 
necessity, and yielded the assent on whioh her future 
domestic happiness depended, with a good graoe. 

She acted as godmother, and gave away the bride. 


I think, on this ooeaeion, the Governor performed 
the oeremony. The second, Mrs. Rose Wheelock, is 
a transcendently beautiful woman. There is noth¬ 
ing prepossessing in the appearance of her husband, 
and it is a mystery to me, how he could have gained 
the affections of so many elegant women. Mr. W. 
was appointed to a mission to Great Britain previous 
to his last “ sealing,” and left for the States the day 
after the ball, he only enjoyed his last wife’s society 
about four days, a very short honey-moon! 

The lady oould have married a more eligible man. 
She must return to her parents’ house to reside, for 
the three years her husband would be absent; yet 
she preferred to be the third wife of a man she loved, 
and who bore a high character for morality, etc., 
to being the first and only wife of an inconsiderate 
youth. 

After several rounds of dancing, a march was 
played by the band, and a procession formed. I con¬ 
ducted my first partner to the supper room, where I 
partook of a fine entertainment at the Governor’s 
table. There must have been at least two hundred 
ladies present, and about one hundred gen demon. I 
returned to my quarters at twelve o’clock, favorably 
impressed with the exhibition of publio society among 
the Mormons. 

Bothwell. —The history of Mary, Queen of Scots, 
hfer misfortunes, and her unhappy fate, has been 
so often written and read, that the interest might be 
supposed to be exhausted. But the master hand of 
genius has the wondrous faculty of imparting a 
fresh charm and novelty even to the most hacknied 
theme. Were the tragedy of Bothwell to be re¬ 
hearsed by a common author, tho thing would fell 
still-born. We have, however, before us now a poem 
in six parts, by W. Edmondstoune Aytoun, the popular 
author of “ Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers,” “ Bon 
Gaultier’s Ballads,” etc., which is destined to raise 
the story of Bothwell to greater notice than it ever 
enjowed before. The volume, just issued from the 
press of Messrs.Ticknor A Fields, Boston,contains two 
hundred and sixty-seven duodecimo pages, of which 
one hundred and eighty are engrossed by the poem 
itself, and the remainder by notes of so copious a 
character as to possess a remarkable value to the 
historical student. From a perusal of tho notos we 
learn that Mr. Aytoun has, in his poem, adhered 
striotly to the historical facte, to ascertain which he 
has investigated thoroughly the whole subject 
This poem is, therefore, an elaborate and studied 
effort We have derived much pleasure from read¬ 
ing it; and, as it is not often that poems of such 
merit, pretensions, and structure, appear we purpose 
to devote some space to it in our pages this month. 

The poem is a monologue, Bothwell being at once 
the hero and narrator. He is supposed to be in his 
dungeon oell, awaiting the approach of his doom, 
and brooding over tho events of his brief career of 
glory and crime, over which he goes. He thus 
pleads his love for the queen as the exouse for £is 
crimes: • 

I was the husband of a Queen, 

The partner of a throne; 
lor one short month the sceptred might 
Of Boot land was my own. 
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The crown that fhther Fargo* wort 
Lny ready for my band; 

Tea, bat for treason, I bad been 
The monarch of the land; 

The King of Bcots, in right of her 
Who was my royal bride, 

The fairest woman on the earth 
That e'er the se® espied. 

0 Mary—Mary 1 Even now, 

Seared a* 1 am to shame, 

The blood grows thick around my heart 
At utteranoe of thy name! 

I see her, as in bygone days, 

A widow, yet a child. 

Within the fields of sunny France, 

When heaven and fortune smiled. 

The violets grew beneath her foot. 

The lilies budded fair, 

And all that is beautiful and bright 
Was gathered round her there. 

0 lovelier than the IMrsct flower 
That ever bloomed on green, 

Was she, the lily of the land. 

That young and spotless Queen 1 
The sweet, sweet smile upon her lips, 

Her eyes so kind and clear, 

The magic of her gentle voice, 

That even now I hear! 

And nobles knelt, and prinoee bent 
Before her as she cams; 

A Queen by gift of nature the, 

More than a Queen In name. 

Even I, a rugged border lord, 

Unused to oourtly ways, 

Whose tongue was never tutored yet 
To lisp in polished phrase; 

I, who would rather on the heath 
Confront a feudal foe, 

Than linger In a royal hall 
Where lackeys come and go— 

I, who had seldom bent the knee 
At mass, or yet at prayer, 

Bowed down In homage at her feet, 

And paid my worship there! 

But as BothweH was with Darnley when they 
jointly escorted the Quoen from France to Sootland, 
and he was not married to his lawful first wife, Lady 
Jean Gordon, until seven months afterward. This 
love of his for the Queen, seems to have boon slow 
In discovering itself. The poet gets over this very 
awkwardly, thus: 

O had I earlier sought the place 
That late—too late—was mine; 

Hsd I but seen the woman then, 

And deemed her less divine. 

When first upon the Scottish shore 
She, like n radiant star, 

Descended, bringing hope and mirth 
From those bright realms afar; 

When all men's hearts were blithe and glad 
To greet their youthfbl Queen, 

And once again within the land 
A happy fees was seen— 

I might have made my homage more 
Than that of subject peer, 

And with my oath of loyalty 
Have mixed a vow more dear— 

Proclaimed myself to be her knight, 

As in the olden time, 

When any he that wore the spurs 
Might love without a crime; 

When Queens were queens of chivalry; 

And deeds of bold emprise, 

Not flattering words or fewnlng speech. 


Found grace in woman's eyes. 

0 bad I then been bold indeed. 

And known the secret power 
Which he who wins in battle-field 
Can use in lady’s bower— 

Had I, with Mends enow to bade, 

And all my kith and kin, 

Who held the borders, for and wide, 

And hemmed the marches in, 

Bat bid defiance, brood and bold, 

To all who dared advance 
To claim the band of Scotland’s Queen, 

The widow-child of Franco- 
Had I but sent the cry abroad, 

That neither English peer, 

Nor Scottish lord from England's court. 

Should be our master here— 

Had I but trusted to myself, 

And bravely ta'en my stand, 

Then Darnley never would have been 
The King within the land. 

Bothwell never would have assigned such a reason 
as this for his conduct. He did see Mary before she 
landed in Scotland. He saw her abroad, and was 
with her when she landed. Mary is made to wed 
Darnley, because she was alone in a position of great 
responsibility, to whioh she was not equal. We 
quote the description of Darnley: 

She wedded Darnley—and a tool 
* In every sense was he. 

With scarce the wit to be a knave 
If born in low degree. 

But folly, when It walks abroad 
In royal guise and strain. 

Will never lack for knavery 
To loiter in its train. 

Loose comrades of the baser sort 
Were always by bis side, 

To whisper lewdness in his ear, 

And pander to his pride. 

And men who wore a graver mask. 

Whose hearts were all untrue, 

Essayed—it was an easy task— 

To make him traitor too I 

The narrative properly begins with the murder of 
Riccio, the Queen’s favorite Italian secretary, the 
description of which is as follows: 

Twas night—mirk night—the sleet beat on. 

The wind, as now, was rude, 

And I was lonely in my room 
In dreary Holyrood. 

I heard a cry, a trump of men, 

A clash of stoel below, 

And from my window, In the court 
I saw the torches glow. 

More common were such sounds to me 
Than bum of evening hymn; 

I caught my sword, and hurried eat 
Along the passage dim. 

But 0, the shriek that thrilled me then— 

The accents of despair. 

The man's imploring agony, * 

The woman's frantic prayer! 
u 0, for the love of God and Christ, 

Here mercy—mercy—II 
0 mistress—Queen—protect me yet, 

I am not fit to die 

« 0 God! stand by me, Darnley—you— 

My husband! will you see 
Black murder in my presence here t 
0 God) he turns from me! 

Back—villains, back! yon shall not strik% 

Unless you slay me too. 
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0 help! help! helpl they UUthe QnesnI 
Help I help I 0 nobles—you— 

0 Ruthven—Douglae—as you trust 
For mercy in your need, 
for Christ'* deer soke, be satisfied— 

Do not this monstrous deed I 
Til yield—0 yes! I'll break with France, 

Do anything yon will, 

But spare him—spare him—spare him, friends! 

Why should you seek to kill} 

0 God 1 unloose me, Darnley! sham*! 

Let go my arm, thou knave! 

To me—to me—all Scottish hearts— 

Helpl Murder 1 Come and save 1" 

A door flew wide. I saw them there— 

Rnthren in mall complete, 

George Douglas, Her of Fawdonside, 

And Blcclo at their feet. 

With rapiers drawn and pistols bent, 

They seised their wretched prey; 

They wrenched her garments from his grasp, 

They stabbed him where he lay. 

I saw George Douglas raise bis arm, 

I saw his dagger gleam; 

And then I heard the dying yell, 

And Mary's piteous scream. 

I saw her writhe in Hanley's arms 
As in a serpent's fold— 

The coward! be was pale as death, 

But would not loose his hold! 

And then the torches wared and shook, 

And louder grew the din, 

And up the stair, and through the door* 

The rest came trooping in. 

What could I do! No time was that 
To listen or to wait; 

Thronged were the rooms with furious men, 

And dose beset the gate. 

Morton and Lindsay kept the co urt , 

With many a deadly foe; 

And swords are swift to do their work 
When blood begins to flow. 

Darkling I traced die passage back 
As swiftly as I came, 

For through the din that rose without 
I beard them shout my name. 

Enough!—that night one victim died 
Before Queen Mary's free, 

And in my heart, I deemed that night 
Another in his place. 

Not that I oared for Blcdo's life, 

They might have worked their will; 

Though base it was in men so high 
A helpless wretah to kilL 
But I had seen my Queen protested, 

Outraged before my fees, 

By him, the dastard, heartless boy, 

The land's and our d i s gr aoe. 

*Twas he derleed the frkm plot; 

Twas he that planned the crime; 

He led the murderers to her room, 

Aud—God—at what a time! 

This murder is the excuse upon whieh hinges the 
subsequent noting of BothwelL The poet makes him 
swear revenge for it He does not, however, set 
about aocomplishing it, and therein is one of the 
defeots of the plot It would have been better to 
omit the vow altogether. The next event was the 
bloody fight between Bothwell, as Warden of the 
Three Marches, and one of the turbulent border 
ehiefe, John Elliott, of the Park. It is narrated in 
the following style: 

Who owns tbee now, fair Hermitage? 

Who sits within my ball? 


What banner flutters in tbs bveese 
Above that stately wall? 

Does yet tbs oourt-yard ring with tramp 
Ofhorses and of men; 

Do bay ot bounds and buglenote 
Sound merry from the glen? 

Or art then, as thy master is, 

A rent and rained pile, 

. Once noble, but des ert ed now 
By all that is not vile? 

What matter* it? * Theee eyes of mine 
Shall never see thee more; 

8till in my thought must thou abide 
As stately as of yore, 

When, Warden of the Maxohes three, 

In Mary's right I came, 

To still the ragtag Border tends, 

And trample out the flame. 

Good faith! I bad but little zeal 
To meddle with the knavos, 

Who simply kept their tether's rule, 

And fought for bloody graves. 

No war was then between the lands, 

JQse swift and sure, I ween, 

Bach Border clan, on Scottish soil. 

Had mustered for their Queen; 

The tidings of an English raid 
Had joined them heart and hand; 

For well the Jackmen knew the wealth 
Of canny Cumberland. 

One note of war, and all the feuds 
Had vanished, like the snow 
From off the foils by Tcvioteide, 

When the warm May winds blow. 

But peace abroad breeds feud at home; 

Old cause of quarrel rose; 

Clan fought with clan, and name with name, 
Aa fierce and deadly foes. 

TO them oaae I in evil hour, 

Most perilous the tide; 

For he who seeks to part a fray, 

Wins strokes from either tide. 

Saint Andrew I 'twas no easy task 
To hunt an Armstrong down, 

Or make a Johnstone yield his sword 
At summons from the crown: 

Tot, ere a week had pa s s e d away, 

One half my work was done, 

And safe within my oastle lay 
Whltshangh and Mangerton. 

I had them all, but only one, 

John Elliot of the Park, 

As stalwart and as bold a man 
As ever rode by dark. 

I sought him ter I sought him near, 

He baffled all my men: 

At last I met him, teee to teee, 

Within the BUlhope glen. 

Short parley passed between ns twain, 

“ Thou art the Warden P “Ay! 

Thou Elliot of the Park?” “lam.” 

“WHt yield thee?” “Come and try!” 

We lighted down from off our steeds. 

We tied them to a tree; 

The sun was sinking in tbs west, 

And all alone wars we. 

Out flew the steel; and than began 
A sharp and de sp e r a t e strife, 

For Elliot fought to 'soape the cord, 

1 fought for feme and life. 

Ha, ha! were be alive again, 

And on this dungeon floor, 

What Joy with such a man as that, 

To cross the sword ones more! 

The blows he fetched were stark and strong, 
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And so were mine, I ween, 

Until I cleft hit head-piece through, 

And stretched him on the green* 

“Wilt yield thee now r “ I will not yield, 

Bat in ye promite grace.” 

« That most yon ask upon your knee, 

Before our Sovereign's Awe.* 

Blinded with blood, he> struggled up, 

“ Lord Bari I" be aaid, “beware! 

No man shall take me living yet; 

Now follow, if yoa dare P 
I slipped upon the broken mom; 

And in the shengh we rolled. 

Death-grappling, silent, heaving each 
Within the other's hold. 

He passed above me, and I kit. 

Onoe, twice, his dagger drive; 

Bnt mine went deeper through his breast, 

I rose, but half alive! 

All spun aronud me, trees and hills, 

A mist appeared to rise; 

Yet one thing saw I clearly yet 
Before my fading eyes: 

Not half a rood beyond the burn, 

A man lay stiff and stark; 

I knew it was my stubborn foe, 

John Elliot of the Park. 

I strove In vain to sound my horn, 

No farther strength had I; 

And reeling in that lonely glen, 

I fell, bat not to die. 

Bothwcll is picked up insensible ; conveyed to his 
home, and lies there dangerously ill far some time, 
from the effects of his wounds. When he recovers 
he is visited by the Queen, who compliments him 
very highly upon his courage and devotion. The 
gracious smiles and tenderness produce an effect upon 
him, which is described in the annexed lines: 

In sooth, I wished them for away, 

The Maries, and the rest, 

That I might throw me at her feet, 

Might ease my bursting breast; 

Might tell her bow I came to love, 

And how I hid my flame, 

Till he, the wretched perjured boy, 

Had filled his cup with shame; 

Might ask her of her sovran grace, 

To take and keep my vow, 

To rule James Hepburn's heart and hand, 

Not give him promise now; 

One word, one little word of hope 
Was all he dared to erave,— 

Hope? There was none in store for me, 

Tin Darnley filled his gravel 

On his re-appearance at court he becomes by 
reason of his proved valor and well-known boldness, 
the oentre of a conspiracy to dispose of Darnley, who 
had become odious tb the nobles. This part of the 
narrative we quote: 

Twas in OraigmiHar's as dent pile 
That first I lent my ear 
To the dark words of Lethingtoo, 

With Murray bending near. 

The theme was Darnley and his deeds, 

His vain capricious mind, 

That no controlling power could guide 
Or sense of honor bind; 

His wild outrageous insolence 
To men of high degree, 

Who, bat for Mary's love and graoa, 

Were higher for than be. 

All this I heard, and answered not; 

But when he oame to speak 


Of Mary’s wrongs, and Mary's woes, 

The blood was In my cheek. 

He told me of her breaking heart. 

Of bitter team she shed, 

Of the sad cry she raised to heaven, 

“0 God I that I were dead 1" 

Of that dull grief which, more than pain. 

Has power to waste and kill; 

Yet In her secret heart, be said, 

Queen Mary loved him still. 

«Loves him?” “Why, ay! our thought waa bent 
At first, on Darnley’s banishment; 

On loosing of the nnptlal tie, 

As holy Church allows, 

An easy thing, for never yet 
Was such a faithless spouse; 

But when we broke it to the Queen, 

She would not deign to hear; 

He was the fother of her child, 

And so to her was dear. 

What then is left? While Darnley livea 
As king within the land, 

Whate’er his insolence may be* 

Ho holds us at command. 

Why, even you, brave Earl, eo higb 
In honor and in place, 

Yon, Warden, Admiral, must bend 
Before his Royal Qraoel 
Nay, chafo not at my open speech: 

For more have felt the wrong, 

And, trust me, will not stoop to wear 
Those galling shackles long. 

My Lord of Murray stands prepared 
To aid us, heart and hand; 

Your brother Huntley, and Argyle 
Are eager for the Band. 

You know their strength: yet more remains; 

The banished lords are ours; 

Lindsay and Morton, were they here. 

Would help us with their powers. 

In evil hour, in evil cause, 

They lent weak Darnley aid; 

Persuaded by bis lying tongue, 

With treason fool repaid. 

“ Barely tie time to staueh the wounds 
That vex the land so sore, 

To knit the noble brotherhood 
As closely as of yore; 

To curb the wild fanatic mood 
That waxes day by day, 

And make the surly preachers know 
Their duty, to obey ? 

Bnt for one plague-spot in the land, 

Our course were plain and dear; 

If Scotland's nobles back their Queen, 

What foemen need they foar? 

No more will we of foreign league 
Or foreign wedlock hear I 
A better husband for the Queen 
We'll find among our own: 

A champion, able, like the Brace, 

To take and keep the throne 1 
More might I say; bnt, valiant Earl, 

On you our fote depends; 

Speak but the word, give but the sign, 

And round us throng our friends. 

Scotland Is weary of the load 
That lies upon her now, 

And Death is breathing, cold and damp, 

Upon our Sovereign's brow. 

This is the stalwart arm we need 
To save the State and Queen, 

Your own brave blood was freely died 
For Mary, on the greed; 

Bat Bartley's 1—for one drop of pour’s 
His life were all too mean.” 
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Bothwell yields willingly to become the heed, or 
rather the instrument of the conspirators. It is 
•greed by them that Darnley shall die. Bothwell 
nndertakes the deed according to a concerted plan. 
This is by blowing np the chamber in which the 
hapless king consort sleeps. This great event is 
described by the poet thus: 

I stood that night in Darnley’s room, 

Above the chamber charged with death; 

At every sound that rose below 
There was a catching in my breath. 

The Hepect of the boy was sad, 
lor he was weak, and wrung with pain; 

Weary he lay apon the bed, 

From which he never roee again. 

I saw his brow so pale and damp, 

I saw his cheek so thin and spare— 

Fve eeen it often since (n dreams— 

0 wherefore did I seek him there? 

He lay, indeed, a dying man. 

His mlaatee numbered, marked, and Spanned; 
With every ticking of the dock 
There fell a priceless grain of sand. 

Tct over him an angel bent. 

And soothed his pain, and wiped hie brow— 

So feir, m kind, so innocent, 

That all hell’s tortures to me now 
Could scarce be wares than what I felt 
Within that thriee-accnrsed room I 
No heart so hard that will not melt 
When love stands weeping o’er the tomb. 

0 bed I hellebore for that— 

That one damn’d hoar!—I’d count me blest; 

So would I banish from my couch 
The direst phantom of unrest 1 

Time trickled on. I knew 'twee done, ~ 

When Paris entered with the key— 

Fd listened for his foot, as one 
Upon the rack might hail the tread 
Of the grim go&ler of the dead, 

Yet loathsome waa his tread to me! 

He looked a murderer; not for hate, 

Envy, or slight, or other cause, 

By which the devil, or his mate. 

Tempts man to spam Ms Maker’s laws— 

But (him that hideous appetite, 

That Inst for blood, that joy in tin, 

Which shows the Instinct of the wolf, 

And ravins on the heart within. 

Let no man seek to gain his end 
By felon means 1 I never felt 
So likea slave, as when he passed. 

And touched the key beneath Ms belt I ^ 
for In hie glance I read the thought: 

“ Lord Bothwell J ever from this hour, 

Though you be great, and I am nought, 

Your life and feme are in my power I” 

Ab 1 shame that I should now recall 
The meaner footings of that time, 

The splinters and the accidents 
That flash from every deed of crime i 
Shame, that a face like his should rise 
To gibber at me even now. 

To scare me with hie hatefU eyes, 

And beckon from the gulf below! 

What recks it bow a caitiff cods ? 

If Murray paid him with a cord. 

Why let hie spectre hatmt the friends 
Who did not deem him worth the sword I 
No more of that I—The Qnesu arose, 

And we, her nobles, stood aloof 
Until elm parted from her spouse, 

And then we left the frted root 


M Back, book to Hotyfood! awayP 
Then torches flashed, and yeomen came, 
And round the royal litter closed 
A gleamtng sons of ruddy flame. 

I have alight memory of that walk— 

Argyle, I think, spoke earnestly 
On state aflWrs, but of Me talk 
Not any word remains with me. 

We came to Holyrood; and soon 
A gush of erasio filled the hall; 

The dance was set; the long saloon 
Olowed as in time of carnival: 

. 0 hateful to me was the sound, 

And doubly hateful was the light I 
I could not bear to look around, 

I longed to plnnge Into the night. 

A low dull boom was in mine ear, 

A surging, as of waters pent; 

And the strained sense refuse to hear 
The words of pasting merriment 
What if that Babel should be stilled, 

Smote dumb, by ono tremendous knell ? 
What if the air above were filled 
With clanging from the clocks of hell ? 

Yet waited I till all was o’er; 

Tbs bride withdrew, the masque was done; 
And es I left the poetern-door, 

Dully the pelaoe bell struck, One! 

I beard a sermon long ago, 

Wherein the preacher strove to show 
That guiltiness in high or low 
Hath the liko touch of fear; 

And that the knight who sallies forth, 

Bent on an action of unworth. 

Though he be duke or belted earl. 

Feels the same tremor as the churl 
Who steals his neighbor’s gear. 

I held his words for idle talk, 

And cast them from my view; 

But in that awfhl midnight walk, 

I felt the man spake true. 

I heard the echo of wf foot, 

As up the Canongate I sped, 

Distinct, u though in close pursuit 
8ome spy kept even with my treed. 

Or dkl I run, or did I pause, 

The sound was ever bickering near; 

And though I guested full well the cause, 
l could not free myself from fear. 

I almost stumbled In the dork 
Upon a houseless, vagrant hound. 

And his sharp snarl, and sudden bark, 

Made my heart leap, and pulses bound. 
Wherever there were lights on high, 
Methought there stood some watcher pale; 
Long shadows seemed to flitter by, 

I hoard low voices mourn and wall. 

And I could swear that once I saw 
A phantom gliding by the palace 
Where then I stood. I shook with awe, 

The foes was like my mother’s faco, 

When last I saw her on her bier I 
Are there such tilings ? or does the dread 
Of coming evil erase ear fear. 

And so bring np the sheeted dead ? 

I oannot tell. But this I know, 

That rather than eadnre again 
Such hideous thoughts, I’d fight the foe, 

And reckon with them, blow for blow, 

Though I were one, and they were ten! 

X p ass e d beyond the city wall; 

No light was there in hut or Mold, 

I scarce could find the narrow lane 
That led me to the Klrk*of*Fleld. 

Three men were speeding from the dodr; 
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They ru against maim the way— 

“Who’s that?” “Tie IP «Lord Bothwell? back, 
Back, back, my Lord! make no delay I 
The door* are looked, the match is fired! 

A moment more, and all is done— 

Let’s *rold the ground! ” “He sleeps them sommdr 
“Within that house shall waken none! 9 
Shortly we panted; I strained my sight 
To trace the outline of the pile; 

But neither moon nor stars gave light, 

And so we waited for awhile. 

Down came the rain with steady poor, 

It splashed the pools among onr feet; 

Bach minute seemed In length an honr, 

As each went by, yet uncomplete. 

"Hell! should it fail, our plot is rain! 

Bolton, yon have mislaid the light! 

Give me the key, I’ll fire the train, 

Though I he partner of his flight! 9 
•‘Stay, stay, my Lord I you shall not go! 

Twere madness now to near the place; 

The soldiers’ ftwes burn bnt slow; 

Abide, abide a little space; 

There’s time enough. 9 

He said no mere, 

For at the instant flashed the glare. 

And with a hoarse infernal roar 
A blaze went up and filled the airi 
Baftors, and atones, and bodies rose * 

In one thick gush of blinding flame. 

And down, and down, amidst the dark. 

Hurtling on every side they came. 

Sorely the devil tarried near, 

To make the blast more fierce and fell, 

Vor new r pe <l-< on human ear 
So dreadfal and so dire a knell. 

Tho heavens took up the earth’s dismay, 

The thunder bellowed overhead. 

Steep called to steep. Away, away 1 
Then fear fell on mo, and I fled. 

For I was dazzled and amazed— 

A fire was flashing In my brain, 

I basted like a creators crazed, 

Who strives to overrun his pain, 

I took the least-frequented road, 

But even there arose a hum; 

Lights showed in every vile abode, 

And far away I heard the drum. 

Boated was the city, late so still; 

Burghers, half-clad, ran hurrying by, 

Old crones came forth, and scolded shrill, 

Hen shouted challenge and reply. 

Yet no one dared to cross my path, 

My hand was on my dagger’s hilt; 

Fear is as terrible as wrath, 

And vengeance not more fierce than guilt. 

I would have stricken to the heart 
Whoever should have stopped me then; 

None saw me from the palace part, 

None saw me enter it again. 

Ah I bnt I heard a whisper pass, 

It thrilled me as I reached the door: 

“Welcome to thee, the knight that was, 

The felon now for evermore! 9 

Bothwell is suspected of the bloody deed, and the 
public rumor also points to the Queen, as an ac¬ 
complice in the death of her husband. Bothwell 
assumes a bold front, challenges a trial, and is ac¬ 
quitted, because the whole proceeding is a faroe. 
Bothwell still goes on, the instrument of others. 
Lethington persuades him that he has become so 
powerful in the land, as to be the most fitting hus¬ 
band for the Queen. Bothwell lends a willing ear, 


and never takes a reoond thought of the impedi¬ 
ment caused by his having a lawful wife already. 
He assents to the suggestion on condition that the 
nobles should all sign a document declaring him to 
be the man they had selected to be the Queen’s hus¬ 
band. His attendant meets him shortly afterward 
and hearing what has been done, detects it as a plot 
of Lethington, Morton, and Kirk&ldy, to ruin Both¬ 
well, and in order to thwart their intrigues, he per¬ 
suades him that instant action is necessary. As he 
could not hope to gain tho Queen's consent in Holy- 
rood, even with tho formidable document he had se¬ 
cured from the nobles, and a storm was already 
brewing against him under the lead of Kirkaldy, 
who openly accused him of the murder of Darnley. 
Ormlston persuades him to muster his men, meet 
Mary on her return from Stirling Castle, whither 
she had gone, and on some specious pretext, take her 
with him to his castle at Dunbar. He does so, and 
leaves Edinburg just as the plot had ripened there 
to seise him. He meets the Queen, tells her that 
the people in Edinburg are up in arms against her; 
that it would be unsafe for her to go there, and that 
she might find safety with him at Dunbar. Bs- 
oorted thither, Bothwell breaks bis wicked project of 
marriage te her. Here we quote from the poem: 

I sought her presence In the hall; 

Not u a knight prepared to woo, 

But like a filtering criminal 
Who knows not what to say or do. 

I told the story once again 
Of wide rebellion in the land. 

Of clamor raised against her reign, 

* Of treason by the preachers planned. 

I told her that the English Queen 
Was bent to drive her from the throne, 

That etill Elizabeth’s aim had been 
To rule in Britain’s isle, alone. 

"Madam,” I said; “Though great her power, 
Trust me, that woman’s eraft is vain; 

Nor any town, nor any tower. 

Shall she usurp on Scottish plain. 

Though knave and hypocrites combine, 

Though the old frith be trampled down, 

Well rally round our royal line, w 
And perish ere they wrong the Crown 1 

“ Yet, Madam, plainly must I speak— 

And 0, forgive me If I say 
A lady’s arm fe all too weak 
The sceptre and the world to sway! 

Changed are the times from those of yore, 

When duty was a sacred thing, 

When loyal hearts the people bore, 

And priests were subject to the king. 

Not now, opon the sabbath day, 

Are men exerted to obey, 

Nor do tbey meet to kneel and pray. 

Savage and wild the preacher standi. 

And imprecates with lifted bends 
The wrath of heaven upon the head 
Of all who differ from hie creed. 

Nor only that; the pnlplt rings 
With lying tales of priests and kings. 

Bold in bis self-commissioned cause, 

He hurls defiance at the laws. 

And bids bis beams bear the sword, 

Against their mien, for the Lord! 

0 since your frther, royal James, 

8ighed out his life in Falkland tower. 

How many cborehes, wrapped in flames, 

Have wit n esse d to the spotter's power! 
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Amidst the jeers of knave end down 
Alter end f*ne came thundering down; 

The abbeys, where the poor were fed. 

Have now no inmates bat the dead, 

And wild birds feed their callow young 
In aisles where ones the anthem rang. 

* And deem not that their rage is passed— 

It lives. It boms within them still; 

Misrule and anarchy will last 
While those wiM preachers have their will. 
This new rebellion shows their mood; 

Altar and throne alike must down: 

The hands that tore afeay the hood 
Are eeger to profane the crown! 

“But we can stay them in their course; 

And this the counsel of the wise; 

Tores must be met, and fought by force, 

Else Scotland, as a kingdom, dies. 

The nobles who allowed their aid 
To help the growing power, 

8hr!ok from the monster they have mads 
Insatiate to devour. 

Ready are they with heart and hand 
To crush rebellion in the land; 

All private quarrel to forego, 

And league against the common foe. 

Such, Lady, is their foil intent, 

And this the token they have sent 
Behold their names—recorded here 
Are those of prelate, statesman, peer: 

The heart of Scotland and its might 
In this great bond of love unite, 

And nevermore shall treason dare 
To lift its head In open air 
Against a brotherhood so fhfr! 

41 Bat, Madam, something they require; 

0 that I might from speech refrain! 

Scarce can I utter their desire. 

Or speak a prayer that may be vain! 

Yet must I do it. Lady! see— 

With throbbing heart and bended knee 
Thus low before your royal seat 
I pour my homage at your feet! 

O, by the heaven that spreads above, 

By all that man holds fend and dear! 

1 had not dared to tell my love, 

Or breathe that secret in your ear, 

But for the urgeaee of the time, 

When sflence almost lea crime— 

Bnt for the danger to the throne, 

James Hepburn to hie grave had gone, 

And never knelt as now! 

Nay, gracious madam—do not rise; 

Well can I fathom the sur pr is e 
That sits upon your brow! 

Were I by wild ambition stirred, 

Or moved by selfish aim, 

Then might you spurn my suit preferred, 

Bid me begone, oondemnsi, unheard. 

And ever loathe my name. 

Nay more - fo r frankly will I speak— 

The marriage bonds I wear, though weak, 
Would still have tied my tongue; 

Nor from my heart had friend or priest, 
While life yet ebbed within my breast, 

This free confession wrong I ” 

Silent and stili, though pale as death. 

Queen Mary kept her throne, 

Bnt for the heaving of her breast, 

She seemed of marble stone. 

Scarce by a gesture dkl she show 
What tbongte were rnahlng by: 

0 noblest work of God i—bow low, 

How mean I felt when grovettiag so, 

With every word a lie! 


44 And can It be,” at length she mid, 

44 That Both well has his Queen betrayed? 
Bothwell, my first and foremost knight— 
Bothwell, whose fhith I deemed more bright, 
More pure than any spotless gem 
That glitters in my diadem ? 

Great God! what guBt of me or mine 
Hath thus provoked thy wrath divine? 
Weary, though abort, has been my life; 

Tor dangers, sickness, murders, strife, 

All the worst woes that man can fear, 

Have thickened round me year by year. 

The smiles of love I scarce bad seen 
Ere death removed them from my view; 
My realm had scarce received its Queen 
Ere treason’s hideous trumpet blew. 

They whom I Bought to make my friends, 
My very kin proved (Use to me; 

And now before me Bothwell bends 
In fhlsehood, not in faith, the knee! 

Nay, nay, my Lord 1 you need not speak, 

Tbr I have read your purpose through; 
There is a blush upon your cheek 
Which tells me that my words are true. 
Bothwell! was this a knightly deed. 

To wrong a woman in her need, 

When neither help nor friends were ntg hj 
And snare her with an odious lie? 

Talse was the tale that brought me hero, 
False even as the love yon feign; 

And now you think, perhaps through fear, 
Your Queen and Mistress to restrain!" 

Stung to the quick, but bolder for, 

As men detected ever are, 

I answered her again: 

44 Madam! if I have erred through love, 

I look for pardon from above, 

And shall not look in vain. 

True love is prompt, and will not wait, 

Till chance or haaard ope the gate. 

Not mine the arte that gallants own 
Who sigh and circle round the throne, 
Content a lady’s glovs to wear 
As their sole guerdon from the fair. 

A soldier I, with little time, 

And little need, 1 trow, 

To bend, or fewn, or lisp in rhyme. 

As courtly minions do. 

If I am plain and blnnt of mood, 

My sword is sharp and keen; 

And never have I spared my blood 
In combat Cor my Queen. 

Why, Madam, should you speak of fear? 

I used no force to Mug you hero. 

This castle is a royal hold; 

Above, upon the turret high, 

The Ruddy Lion ramps in gold, 

Brave sign of Scotland’s majesty. 

Safe as in Hoiyrood you bide, 

With friends around you and WehU, 

And hero yon keep your state. 

Say that I longed to spank my mind. 

To tell you what the peers designed: 

To plead my cense, however rude. 

Where no rash meddler might intrude: 

Was that a crime so great ? 

Ah, Madam, be not so unkind! 

If love is hasty, it is blind. 

And will not bear to wait.” 

Then rose she np; and on her brow 
Was stamped the Stuart frown :— 

44 By all the saints In heaven, I vow 
This man would bear me down! 

He prates of love, as if my hand 
Were but a sw orde rfe prise, 
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That any rulBan ia the land 
Might challenge or deepise! 

What mad ambition prompt# yon, air. 

To uttar this to me ? 

What word of mins has raisad your hops* 
In such a wild degree? 

I fare you trost, because I deemed 
Tour honor free from stain; 

I raised you to the highest place 
That sutyeet could attain, 

Because I thought you brave and true, 
And fittest to command, 

When murder stalked in open day, 

And treason shook the land. 

Are these your thanks for all my graoe, 

Is this your knightly vow ? 

Vie, Both well 1 hide your perjured Swe— 
There’s falsehood on your brow l” 

Swift as the adder rears its head 
When trampled by the shepherd’s tread, 
Sprang up my pride; for word of soorn 
By me was never tamely borne. 

Like liquid fire through every vein 
The blood rushed burning to my brain; 
All the worst passions of my sonl 
Broke out at once beyond control. 

No longer did I strive to woo; 

Pity, remorse, away I threw, 

And, desperate that my aim was seen, 

I, as a rebel, freed my Queen? 

“ Madam 11 sought in gentle guise 
To win your royal ear; 

Since humble speech will not suffice, 

In words unblent with oonrtestes, 

My message shall yon hear. 

I speak not for myself alone; 

But for the noblest near yonr throne, 
Who know the weakness of the State, 

And will not longer brook to wait, 

Lest valor be aroused too late. 

Deeply the Lords of Scotland mourn 
The woeftal cause of this your grief; 

The frte which left their Queen forlorn. 
And took away their Prince and chief. 
But sorrow, though it wring the heart, 
Hath yet a limit to its range; 

And duty must resume its part 
Since even empires wane and change. 
Therefore they pray yon, of your grace, 
To put aside the garb of dole. 

And choose some mate of 8oottish race 
To aid you In the sovereign rule. 

You need a guardian for your sou, 

And they a chief to lead them on. 

There’s not a man but will rejoice 
To hail the partner of your choice: 

To him obedience will they yield. 

Him will they follow to the field; 

And deal so striotly with yonr foes, 
Whether abroad or here, 

That the wide land shall gain repose, 

And good men oease to fear. 

* So say the Lords: and all agree 
To follow and be ruled by me. 

Traced on this parchment are the names 
Of those who own and urge my claims. 
Therefore the suit which yon (jeBpise 
8eems not so strange to other eyes; 

Nor, Madam where it safr or wise 
To thwart their wlehes now. 

Alone, *tfa clear yon cannot stand; 

For not the sceptre, bat the brand, 

' Most still the tumults of the land, 

And lay rebellion low. 

Yonr nobles pre f er weli and fair; 


They wait your answer to their prayer, 

Not doubting that yonr Grace will own 
Their deep devotion to the throne. 

And new, ’twere beet I tell yon plain. 

Reels tance to their prayer ia vain. 

Their will—or, if yon think the word 
Too harsh—their counsel must be heard I 
I am no madman, fond and blind. 

No fool to court contempt and shame; 

Nor did I hope to sway your mind 
By any oaths that love can frame, 

Well know I, Madam,'what I do, 

And wh&i awaits me if I fril: 

I stand not here to fawn or sue, 

I came determined to prevail! 

Think not that rashly I provoke 

The sentence and the headsman’s stroke! 

Dream not of rescue—none will come; 

As well seek answer from the dumb! 

“Nay, If you doubt me, send and try; 

No harsh or timid gaoler 11 
Yonr messengers have leave to go 
Where water runs or breeaes Mow. 

8end forth yonr summons—warn them all I 
Tell every noble, for and near, 

That Both well lured you to hte haU, 

And bolds you as a captive here. 

Bid Morton oome, bid Cassilis arm; 

Call Errol, Caithness, and Argyle; 

Give order for the loud alarm 
To ring through strath and aonnd o’er isle. 
Call Lethington, your trustiest friend: 

Warn Harries of this rude surprise— 

How many lances will they send ? 

Believe me. not a man will rise! 

Bound to my oease is every peer; 

With their consent I brought you here: 
And here your highness must remain. 

And quell your woman’s pride; 

Till from Dauber a joyous train 
To Holyrood shall ride, 

With Bothwel! at your palfrey’s rein, 

And you bis willing bride 1 ” 

0 tiger heart! that fierier grew 
With every anguished breath she drew— 
That gloated on her quivering eye, 

And trance of mortal agony I 
0 savage beast! most Justly driven 
By man from home, by God from heaven I 
What fitter refuge oould I have 
Than this neglected lair. 

Where, grovelling o’er my empty grave, 

I yet am free to howl and rave, 

And rend my grimily hair? 

0 well becomes it me to rage 
At crimes of other men; 

To snarl defiance from my cage, 

And antic in my den— 

I, than all others guiltier for, 

So vile, so lost, so meant 
0 fade from heaven, thou evening star, 

I cannot bear thy sheen t 

Hopeless, abandoned to deepefr, 

What else oould Mary do bat yield ? 

I took her hand—the left it there; 

’Twas cold and white as froet on field. 

I tried to oomfort bar; a burst 
Of IHenmied team was her reply: 

Forever be the deed accurst 
That forced such witness from her jye! 
Dim as an unregarded lamp, 

Her light of lifr was on the wane, 

And on her brow was set the stamp 
Of utter misery and pain, 
like boom oaged Mod that in dfauagy 
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Hu fluttered till Ita strength to gone, 

She hed no power to fly away. 

Though wide the prieon-door wee thrown. 

In rein I strove to wake a smile, 

In tain protested she was free, 

Tor bitterly she felt the while 
That henceforth she was bound to me! 

Again I entered Holyrood; 

Not as an unexpected guest, 

But, in the pride of masterbood, 

With haughty eye and princely crest 
The cannon thundered welcome out; 

The magnates all were there; 

And though I missed the people’s shout, 

Tor them I did not care; 

More trusty than the rabble rout, 

My troopers filled the equaret 

We have quoted so largely from this work that wo 
hare no space left for criticism. It has many merits 
to which we cannot now allude generally. Some 
of the sentimental passages are strikingly beantifhl. 

Tn Bawtshbd Sob, and other Stories of the 
Heart, by Mrs. Caroline Lee Hentx, author of 
"Linda," “Rena,” “Robert Graham,” “Planter's 
Northern Bride/' etc. Published by T. B. Peter¬ 
son, Philadelphia. Mrs. Hants has been one of the 
most popular of our American female writers. Mr. 
Peterson is just now issuing auniform edition of all her 
works, having purchased the copyright The volume 
before us is very handsomely gotten up, and speaks 
well for the series. We shall take occasion soon to 
review Mrs. Benia's writings in an impartial manner. 

Widditibld's N*w Cook Book, or Practical Re¬ 
ceipts for the Housewife, comprising all the popular 
and approved methods for cooking and preparing all 
kinds of poultry, omelets, jellies, meats, soups, pies, 
vegetables, terrapins, pastries, pickles, syrups, rolls, 
preserves, puddings, desserts, sauces, cakes, fish, etc. 


Published by T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia. A lady 
who has looked over this volume, and who knows 
more about such matters than we do, assures us that 
the receipts are much more practicable for private 
families, and especially for young persons, than 
most of its predecessors. The publication of books 
of this character is one of the best features of our 
modern progress. It renders housekeeping much 
easier for young persons to learn ; and saves an in¬ 
finite deal of experiments and the like. 

Thb Poxtrt op thb Bast. —By William Ron- 
useville Alger. Published by Whittemore, Niles, 
and Hall, Boston. For sale by W. P. Hr sard, Phila¬ 
delphia. The specimens in this volume are from 
the Hindoo, Persian, and Arabic. It can be seen, 
even at a mere cursory glance that the originals 
abound in beauties, but, like too much poetry, they 
often lose sadly in the translation. We have not 
space at present to do justice to the volume. 

Thb Cobqubst op Kabsas, by Missouri and 
her Allies. A history of the troubles in Kansas 
from the passage of the organic act, until the close 
of July, 1859. By William Phillips, special cor¬ 
respondent of the New York Tribune, fVom Kansas. 
Published by Phillips, Sampson k Co., Boston. 
We have given the whole title of this book, because 
it saves us a great deal of trouble in describing it. 
Of course it is a one sided affair, made for the 
northern market 

Memoirs or Oelbbratbd Characters.— By Al¬ 
phonse De Lamartine. In three volumes. Pub¬ 
lished by Harper k Brothers, New York. Lamar¬ 
tine's eloquent diction and appreciative mind have 
clothed William Tell, Milton, and Madame de Sevigne 
with fresh Interest He has made a gallery of por¬ 
traits which will long attest his skill as a writer. 


WITH RRADRRB, FRIBBDS, ABD CORRRSPOHDBHTS. 


Amobg our large accumulation of manuscripts, we 
find some from which, though several years old, we 
propose to glean a few extracts for the entertain¬ 
ment of our readere. They are of all kinds, good, 
had, and indifferent; poetical, doggerel, epistolary, 
didactic, narrative, fiction, etc. To begin, here is a 
letter enclosing some poetical extracts. We never 
answer such communications, and accordingly threw 
this aside. Specimens of an artiole will not do for 
ns. We must have the whole or none. In regard 
to the sise of poems in print, anybody may calcu¬ 
late without difficulty. A line of verse makes a line 
of print, and if the writer of this were a subscriber 
to Graham, he would be able to tell us exactly the 
sise his poem would be in print The specimens ap¬ 
pear good, if original. 

Pbovidbkcb, November 5th, 1854 
Gbhtlbmbh I have an original poem, (an he¬ 
reto, or at least a sort of heroic) called “ Poesy," 
which I am desirous of giving to the world through 


the medium of the press. I'm no egotist, nor am I 
given to vain boasting, bat the poem has been pro¬ 
noun oed “ good" by those fully capable of judging its 
merits, and it is deemed worthy of publication. The 
poem, when published, would occupy about three or 
four columns of such a paper as the “ Waverly Maga- 
sine," (Published at Boston, by Moses A. Bow,) but 
how much space of a Magasine like yours it would 
cover, I know not Now would you not be willing 
to publish this poem (of which I give you a few lines 
below,) and thus oblige 

Yours, most respectfully, F. H. 

POESY. 

AS HEROIC POSH. 

That heaven-descended power whose mild control 
Can calm the headlong passions of tbe soul; 

Can frantic rage and cool revenge disarm, 

And from its purpose deadliest hatred charm. 

Which binds Its bands around our hearts so yaw, 

And twines their ©onto with every fibre there— 

I would adve nt uro us sing. Inspiring theme! 
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Oh! wake my fency to one transient gleam; 

Descend, and all my soul, to feeling, warm; 

Bend o’er my harp, and every chord inform, 

And grant the lay, which fancy wakes may be 
Worthy thy Inspiration, Poesy. 

When, on the darkness of the gothic night, 

The rising sun of science poured his light. 

Poesy, with her sister Graces rose, 

And shook the chilling dew-drops from her brows. 

Some portion of her ancient power remains, 

But languid c re e p s the current in her veins; 

And not her pristine vigor can she boast 
Benumbed by sleep, her power to charm is lost; 

Silent beside her barp neglected sleeps, 

And every string with mildew muffled weeps. 

Where shall she bend her flight? Before her eyes 
No scenes, save those of mouldering ruin rise 1 
O’er all her sons, the sleep of death has come; 

There rises Homer’s, there the Mantuan’s tomb. 
Immerged In ignorance, the land appears, 

And every scene, a robe of mourning wears. 

Grieved at the view, her rainbow wing she spread, | 
And from the plains of former triumph fled. 

Tet hovers on light pinion of the wind, ! 

To “cast one fond, ono lingering look behind” 

On scenes, to thousand recollections dear; 

Then to thy plains, Oh I Albion, speeds her swift career. 
So the poor slave, torn from his native shore, 

And doomed to see his happy home no more, 
Condemned, in foreign realms, to draw bis breath, 

His hope—despair; his only refuge—death, 

Turns, as the winds All the expending sails, 

And waft him, helpless, from his natal rales. 

Of every mountain, ceaseless flow, 

Like streams of molten stiver glow; 

And on their dappled borders, every flower 
Proclaimed Twas flora’s vernal hour. 

Poesy felt the Inspiring scene, 

As, hovering on delaying wing, " 

She viewed the varied landscape green 
In the embroidered robes of Spring. 

“ And here,” she cried, “my power should reign; 

There should be heard that heavenly strain, 

Warbled erst from Maro’s string. 

Must such inspiring scenery smile. 

For ages, on this enchanting Isle, 

And not one poet rise the while, 

Its charms to sing!” 

This said, on eager wings she flew 
To that wild spot, where Avon rolls along 
Its waves the pi’ed meadows through; 

Avon, the unknown to song. 

The perpetrator of the following must certainly 
have felt relieved after being delivered of such a 
tremendous effort: 

THE THUNDER STORM. 

BT MAMMAL 

Hashed was all nature, in a calm serene. 

No breesa of wind did fen the flowing plain, 

Smooth lay the surface of the gliding flood— 

Sven aspen leaves without a motion stood.” 

A calm so still, that nought could be heard, 

Not even tbs songs of the warbling bird, 

All nature seemed hashed in sweet repose, 

As night still and silent o’er the day God had closed. 

The moon’s soft light, emitting a softer ray, 

Now and then came struggling through the cloudy way, 
But fainter grew the shining of her light, 

Until, wrapped In the gloomy shroud of night. 

At last a low and distant sound came o’er, 

As the fast gathering clouds begin to lower, 

The thunder's tone, the vivid lightning’s glare. 

Shot over the heavens lonfc wide and fer. 


Flash succeeding flash, as upward rolls 

The gathering clouds from pole to pole; 

Then came a whirl of wind and rain, 

Scattering deeolation through the lovely plain. 

This reminds os of Mother Goose’s heroic poena : 

* The lightning roared, the thunder flashed. 

And granny’s teapot went to smash I” 

Graham’s Illustrated MAdAinn.—The enter¬ 
prising publishers of this old and popular periodical 
conduct it with a great deal of taste and good judg¬ 
ment. They happily combine the really useful and In¬ 
structive with the amusing, ornamental, and fashion¬ 
able, and produoe one of the best, if not the very 
best, family magasines published in America. The 
new volume will commence with the January num¬ 
ber, and we hope the list of subscribers will be 
largely increased with the new year.— Middle—m 
Journal , Woburn, Has*. 

The following piece we have kept by ns to while 
away idle moments, whenever we have nothing else 
to do. It has served as a sort of chopping block for 
our ingenuity. We have taken it up a hundred tirade 
and read and re-read it, and turned and twisted the 
words, the accents, the sense and the sound. In the 
vain endeavor to find out how the author designed 
it to be read, so as to be thought metrical. 

We now offer it for the publio to try upon. The 
author of it beats Professor Longfellow all to smash, 
in oddity of metre, and as for Southey, he is nowhere, 
by the side of such a competitor. If he had ever 
read this it might be considered very doubtibl whether 
he ever would have 

“Sung ofTbalabt, the wild and wondrous tale.” 

If the author should see this notice, we hope be 
won’t let his vanity strike in. 

FIRE-SIDE DEITIES. 

When men of other days and other thoughts, 

Built shrines and bowed the knee to many gods, 

They paid the wilting tribute of the heart 
To household deities. To forsake them 
Would induce the fearfhl reprovings of Jove, 

And turn the pleasant, playfhl smiles of Juno 
To tesrs and chiding frowns. The old fetbsr 
Would cast his first-born from the dear fireside 
Where he was reared, !£ in his great pride. 

He refused to worship the lares and penates, 

Bven the mother would lament the fete 
Of hhn on whose young cheeks she oft had wept 
Tears of love and hopeflil solicitude. 

Old friends would give no more the earnest grasp, 

And a sad sight would be the only proof 
Of old acquaintanceship. 

Bat sinoe those times 
Han’s faith has witnessed various changes, 

Slow responses have long since died away 
In the Parthenon. The priestess has gone. 

And no more sends the favorite daughter 
To gloomy tartarns, or gallant youths 
To fight their country’s banded enemies. 

But time makes not sneb changes with the heart, 

And thongb the heathen fireside deities 
Have passed away, yet man’s religious heart 
Hakes home as sacred and his friends as dear. 

After the sailor has been long away, 

And worshipped other than domestic gods. 

He would return and how, with humble heart. 
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Wlisn he first felt a mother’s earnest kiss, 

The heathen chose his fitrorifee deities 

For fireside worship, we need not wonder 

That ho loved them, and from his conquered land, 

He would take with hiim like sad Aneas, * 

The good penates of his doj hood-home 
To share his mournful tolls on angry seas. 

Though modem wanderers suffer the same fete 
Which doomed the Trojan to an exfle-home, 

They do not bear those wooden images 
Which blemed a happy fcther’s house. 

The Christian traveler gases on the hills 
Of Pagan lands, he sees the pebbled streams, 

And listens to the harmonies of nature’s 
Great organ. His thoughts begin to travel 
Over the wide sea to his fetherland. 

To a sacred spot—the youthful fireside. 

As memory strikee the flinty rock. 

Tears of domestic love begin to flow, 

And, at he looks to God for happiness, 

He thinks of deities that guard bis home 
From death and disease. He is no pagan, 

Tet he loves to think that around hi* fireside 
Messengers of mercy shed holy Joys. 

When man Is hurried on by the gay world, 

And eeee the secret springs of human deeds, 

Let him remember that there is a spot 
Where hope is strong and love has many ties. 

If prompted by his wayward, wandering heart, 

And loves no more the birth-place of his Jays, 

In his own bosom he’ll be more bereft 
Than was the heathen who forsook the gods, 

That sanctified hie early chi l dhood home. 

The golden ehain of pore domestic love, 

Binds old and young to the ancestral home; 

And if there be a heart that wanders off; 

And seeks no more to find a safe retreat, 

When It first beat with lively hope, 

It is a traitor to the holy laws 
Of honest nature and dome s tic love. 

But let him turn from life’s bewildering cans, 

And seek reform at home. Hie recreant heart 
WU1 gather strength and give him victory 
In the fierce warfare which we all must wager. 

He’ll then pass on through life with pleasant thoughts 
Enlivened by the hope, that alter death, 

Wm be a borne, filled with bright angels, 

Where be can live, and reap eternal joy. 

Term* of Graham's Ladbs Papbb, (0 cents ayear 
to ainglo snbeeribort, and to Clubs, 5 Oopiee for $2; 
14 Copies, and one to getter up of Club, for $6$ 24 
Copies and one to getter up of Club, for $8; and 50 
Copies for $15. Always payable In advance. 

Thu subjoined letter ac c o m pan i ed a poetical offer¬ 
ing long since disposed of. We exhume it now to 
express our wonder whether “ Cooke's Store ” still 
contains our “ Nana.” She has not quite kept up 
to the times, or she would put the Frenoh touch to 
her name and make it “Nannie.” Thelotter riveted 
our attention for a single reason. Our old nurse 
was named “Nannie,” originally Nancy. Now, 
don't feel mortified or indignant, fair poetess for 
she was a dear good creature, and when she was 
young, was a favorite belle. We have often listened 
with wonder at the descriptions of her marvellous 
youthfhl beauty, and vainly endeavored to And out 
the remains of it in her wrinkled face—for dimples, 
alas 1 will become wrinkles, and teeth, though ever 
•o white, will decay. The brilliant eyeof the you th- 
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ful belle is too liable to become, in age, fierce in its 
expression. The wreck of hopes and fortune, and in 
fact all else, has done this for “Nannie.” But she 
was good to us, and we still love the name. . But to 
the letter: 

Cooks's Stork, La., Dec. 23, 1855. 

Mu. Editor :—It being the feet that parents al¬ 
ways have an extravagant opinion of their own off¬ 
spring, I modestly conclude that mine (I mean the 
offspring of my brain,) is worthy of a place in your 
Magazine. If you, os I hope, shall be of the same 
opinion, I may occasionally send you a fresh pro¬ 
duction. 

I presume if you are pleased with the child, it is 
not absolutely necessary to know the parent. Just 
imagine a woman of middle stature—anything else 
than the figure of a half-starved poet, and yon will 
recognise Yours, Nana. 

P. 8.—If you absolutely require my patronymic, 
I will give it yon at any time. 

Does “ Nana ” mean to tell ns that she is /of t 
We' judge so, and yet just imagine a fat poetess. 
Perhaps we ought to say embonpoint. Probably we 
might if she would change the name of Cook's Store 
to Cupid’s Corner, or something else sentimental. 

“ Silvioola” is a deal too sensitive for a Western 
“ bushwhacker j” and yet, as he says he is such, we 
must e'en believe him. His verses are meritorious 
in a high degree, and perhaps that may account, in 
some part, for his fear; for true merit is always 
modest Never be afraid, man, of a little honest 
criticism. If yon think it uqjust, plume your wings 
and take a fresh flight; our severity will frighten 
away none but those whose productions are worth¬ 
less. For the vigorous spirit will not be crushed 
thus, and it is only such we seek for our contributors. 
An unconscionable deal of trash has been forced into 
American literature by the weakness of editors, who 
have spared the lash and spoiled the child in too 
many instances. If any of our victims do not like 
the process of criticism to which we sometimes subject 
them, and feel like pitching into ns in return, all we 
have to say is, in the words of an old chnm, “ Go 
ahead, steamboat” Moreover, we 'll help them ont 
of the drag by printing what they writo about us. 

“0. S.,” of Unlontown, Pa., is accepted. Our 
pages are not engrossed by any exclusive set of 
writers, hut are free to all whose productions may 
prove acceptable to ns. We shall exercise onr judg¬ 
ment in excluding those of even standard writers, if 
they do not come up to our mark. 

“ B. L. K.,” of Baltimore, is informed that we can¬ 
not “go it Mind.” In order to make arrangements 
about publishing stories, we must first see them, and 
judge for ourselves whether they are worth publish¬ 
ing. A great many others of our correspondents 
might as well take the same advice, and thus save 
themselves the trouble of writing useless letters. 

SCBiCRIBBRS TO GRAHAM'S ILLUSTRATED MAeA- 
sum, whose subscriptions expire with tho present 
number, are respectfully requested to renew the 
same without delay. 
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To tei Editor or “ Graham 

I have just read your Chit-Chat for October, good 
friend, and could not help exclaiming how ungrate¬ 
ful 1 ae I let foil the book, and thought how happy 
you ought to be. Of all the occupations on earth, 
were it not for a little natural lore of ease, I should 
like that of an editor. Don't think I am ignorant 
of its toils and earee: I have peeped behind the 
scenes, and counted them all; but remember, ingrate, 
the pleasures thereof. 

Tou are not alone—editors, like “ Republics, are 
ungratefulalways moaning orer their cares, as if 
Job had not said " man is full of troublewhen 
they should be exulting in their privileges. Why, 
you are resistless potentates in your spheres! Tou 
are sad, and the busy press tells thousands who 
sympathise with you. Tou are merry, and by the 
same great power, countless hearts grow bright 
The busy man neglects his cares to listen to you, and 
the pretty maiden forgets her day dreams when your 
missives oome. 

I don't wonder you feel cross when you wade 
through inky seas of trash, and strain your eyes over 
delicate ohirography, or shut them in despair, at 
the wretched scribbling some folks, men of genius, 
too, sometimes choose to call penmanship. 

I shall never forget the look of anguish with 
which an editorial friend spread before me a volumi¬ 
nous manuscript, looking as if written with bird's 
claws, and said, “ Ida, behold the pleaeuree of life 
editorial! How would you like to dim your bright 
eyes over trash like that V* “ Trash!" cried I, u It 
may prove a diamond in the rough." 

“ Alas, no. The unhappy author has only one 
trait of genius—bad penmanship. But, Ida, I 
have plenty such favors, and if you will throw back 
your shawl, draw closer to the table, and fancy your¬ 
self editor awhile, I will resign them to you." 

“ Thank you. I prefer the promenades." 

I drew on my glove, adjusted my shawl, settled 
the folds of my dross, and left him “ alone in his 
glorythinking, as I passed up the street, the 
bright eyes of the belles and beaux far better than 
the fires of genius, when buried in hieroglyphics 
Gliddon could scarcely decipher. I am grateful I 
am not an editor—sometimes. 

Tou are yawning, I fear, and wishing I would 
shorten my letter if I expect you to read it; but, sir, 
a word of comfort in your ear. Take this evil, and 
congratulate yourself you are spared a greater; for 
oh, wise editor, I, too, have been smitten with the 
literary mania. With me it is intermittent I bad 
a severe attack some time ago, and was only cured 
by heavy doses of printer's ink; part of it adminis¬ 
tered by “ Grahammuch more elsewhere. Under 
cover of a worn de plume, I was quietly amused at 
hearing my articles criticised by my friends, several 
of whom are of the literati. They, with the editors, 
were so kindly indulgent as to encourage renewed 
attacks; and as I recently suffered from one, I re¬ 
solved to inflict some of my fever fancies upon you, 
“poor unfortunate ,*" but knowing my own defects 
—I dont think myself a genius, and am, therefore, 
an exception to your rule—I hesitated, and seeing 
how unceremoniously, and how publicly you deal 


with some of your correspondents, I now rapidly re¬ 
tire from the field and stand apart, amused to see 
you dash in among the army of authors, catching 
here and there a poor crow who fancies himself an 
eagle, and nailing him up with the sharp darts of 
criticism, as a scare crow to other pretenders. 

Tou hope I have done, do you? I have not. 
Now don't be cross, “ and swear a bit," as you say 
editors do ; “ shame on them for it; but place your 
feet in a position, a la Amertcaine, take a fresh ci¬ 
gar, and resign yourself to being victimised; or if 
you will not, throw this into the fire, and I'll not care; 
for I have taken pleasure in writing to you, and the 
ill reception of my letter will never bring ^ tear to 
my eyes, or a frown to my brow—frowns make 
wrinkles you know. “Tou have calls of all sorts," 
you say. From ladies induded, I suppose. Tell 
me, do ladies usually transact their own business in 
news-offioes? Well, when I turn blue, and weary 
myself with moanting dingy stairs to editorial 
sanctums, I will peep in from the door, and if you 
have a pen in your hand, or, worse still, a frown on 
your brow, I'll foci as frightened as Queen Elisa¬ 
beth's maidens did when the royal brow contracted; 
and if you are walking restlessly, or, oh! horrible, 
“ noearxng a little,** you will hear a quick rustling of 
silk down the steps, or reach the door in rime to see 
a little pair of boots pattering of to Chestnut street 

“Ida, can you i>e serious?" cries a dear friend 
very often. I can; and now seriously thank you 
for the hint to authors, that magazine articles are 
“ too much alike;" in fact, all have the family stamp. 
I am wearried unto death of love and sentiment— 
in magaeinee of course—but from your tone, I fear 
you have esoaped the thraldom of the master of the 
world; or from behind your sober years of married 
life, you forget the days when yon, too, were foolish 
with love's folly, and pont! and pshaw! at such 
nonsense; or, oh, still worse, with the vinegar visage 
of confirmed bachelorhood, leave snch things to wo¬ 
men and children, and turn to a dull scientific work, 
grateful that yon u are not ae other men." 

I see you state that Bayard Taylor, our glorious 
literary chevalier “without fear or reproach,” was 
once editor of “ Graham." I well remember how 
surprised I felt when I first saw him. The pictures 
of him represented a youth—a very boy—and when 
he stood before me, my eyes could not recognlso in 
the tall, handsome man, the stripling of my fancy. 
I am glad I have seen one handsome poet, for they 
are very rare; and yon know the casket should be 
worthy of the gem it contains. 

By the way, he says Queen Victoria is the finest 
reader he ever heard; and after her he rates the 
wife of our poet Longfollow. I have beard others 
extol this lady's charms and accomplishments, and 
rejoice to find our noble poet so fitly mated. 

At last, ob, “ weary soul,” I have done, and by 
way of excusing this long, long letter, allow me to 
remipd you that I am not a “ constant correspon¬ 
dent," and that this is the first, and probably the 
last letter from Ida Illmak. 

P. 8. Avery women, you cry, for lo, a postscript 
I would only add, if you feel particularly savage at 
being detained so long, and wish to roteliate, just 
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enolose this letter in a blank envelope directed to 
Ida Illman, Philadelphia Post Offioe, and I engage 
to read it all over again, and you will be sufficiently 
revenged on poor Ida. 

We are very sorry for having frightened away 
onr friend Ida, for by the pleasant chatty epistle she 
writes ns, we can see plainly that she is a woman of 
wit, sense, and spirit. Let ns request her not to 
mind our criticisms on the productions of our cor¬ 
respondents, but to try her hand as often as she 
chooses. If she will write to us once a month just 
such a letter as the above, we shall take great plea¬ 
sure in reserving a place for her in the Editor’s de¬ 
partment of the Magasine. It is quite evident that 
Ida wants to know whether the personage who 
edits "Graham” is married or single. It is a matter 
of no great consequence. Married or single, we 

“ Have loved—who has not—but the goblet we Use, 

And we care not for love, when we’re certain of bliss.” 

Write again, Ida, and we’ll be romantio or senti¬ 
mental, or nonsensical, just as you choose, merely 
to suit your humor. As for the calling upon us, 
bless your soul, we are always glad to see the ladies 
anywhere, especially such as Ida; but we beg leave 
to suggest that the editor is not always visible at his 
office. If he were, there would be very little writing 
done. __ 

Thb January number of Graham will commence 
a new volume, which we design making nnusnally 
attractive and interesting. So unexpected has been 
the favor with whioh the new publishers have been 
greeted, that they have determined to leave nothing 
undone to deserve the large measure-of success so 
liberally promised them on all hands. When, upon 
taking hold of the Magasine, we announced that we 
intended to make merit alone the standard of judg¬ 
ment in selecting literary matter, and to disregard 
the sanction of popular names, many were inclined 
to look upon it as a mere ordinary publisher’s pro¬ 
mise, not likely to be falhled. In looking back 
over the numbers issued by ns, we think that we 
may safely challenge scrutiny as to whether we have 
not endeavored to make good onr word. We have 
Introduced & degree of interest and utility into Gra¬ 
ham not likely to be soon forgotten. Despising the 
beaten track so long followed by others, we have 
kioked trashy literature to the winds, and given to 
onr readers good, solid, substantial food. We have 
not yet fully developed onr designs, which embraoe 
many features of a novel and peculiar character. 
The forthcoming volume will derive unusual value 
from them. 

A ladt subscriber, who wants to become a contri¬ 
butor to Graham, rests her claim on the ground that 
she lives in Illinois, and that they ought to have at 
least one authoress in that State.' She appears to be 
down on ns Eastern folks, for some imaginary con¬ 
tempt of the land where she lives. Hear her: 

"We boast of onr broad, fertile prairies; our 
Starved Rock and Indian mounds; and the Eastern 
States impudently add, wind, sudden storms, ague 
and fever, etc. Well, I am glad they allow ns the 
credit of having something that they don’t gen¬ 
erally possess.* 9 


Friend Abby, pray don’t get indignant, for if it be 
any pleasure to yon to have the fever and ague to 
brag of, you may have and welcome all the shakes 
you like. As for despising Illinois, were the editor 
of Graham to do it, he would be a most ungrateful 
dog, since the people of that noble State patronize 
his productions most liberally. Illinois is not as 
proud as she onght to be, and her people might rea¬ 
sonably bold up their beads higher than they do. 
We onoe heard a distinguished representative of that 
State say in a National Convention, "Gentlemen, 
I’m a human live sucker, from Illinois.” It was 
thought a good joke at the time, but we rather fan- 
oied that be sunk his own dignity and that of his 
state when be said it, for he was a learned, eloquent, 
and respected member of the bar and of Congress. 
Moreover, his name was Smith. We hope the innu¬ 
merable generation of Smiths in Illinois will not, 
each individual man, take this to himself forthwith, 
and demand satisfaction, because we won’t fight, 
especially with a man of the name of Smith; for if 
we were to hit one of them, we should never get 
through fighting the rest of that "Corsican family.” 

In an odd oornor, there has been, lying, all this 
long leap year, the following piece. It is not par¬ 
ticularly splendid, bat it comes from a lady—a sin¬ 
gle lady—an unmarried lady—we do not know 
of what age, but that is of no consequence. As there 
is a little time left yet, we make room for this ap¬ 
peal. Here! all ye handsome dogs with black 
whiskers, or red mnstachios, or auburn goatees, or 
drab imperials—come, where’s your gallantry ? 

1866 . 

And this Is Eighteen Fifty-Six, 

So now there are the chances, 

For maiden ladle* In a “fix” 

To offer their advances. 

This is the year when gentlemen 
Most all behave most proper, 

While ladles take the gallant part 
And their attentions offer. 

The gentlemen must bashful be; 

And when the ladies flatter, 

And say, “oh wont yon marry mo?” 

Think seriously on the matter. 

And when they grow Impatient too, 

And become a perfect bother, 

Say, “Oh I know not what to do, 

Please go and ask my mother.” 

The following may serve as a specimen of a great 
many letters we receive. It accompanied some 
verses. If we do not encourage any of these bard- 
lings, it is not for want of sympathy, but because we 
do not wish to encourage any one to undertake the 
profession of an author who does not possess marked 
merit. 

" I confess, Sir, this is a very rude thing to send as 
an introduction to a strange editor, but it will ans¬ 
wer my purpose well enough. If it was studied and 
polished, it might give you too high an idea of my 
abilities; as it is, I can, with troth, say I have done 
bettor. Do yon think I can ever write well enough 
for your Magasine, Sir? My lame and baulky muse 
will not strive without coaxing. Iam oat of all 
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manner of excitement and inducement. I don't take 
Graham now, because I cannot afford it, being very 
poor. Until now, my writings hare been sent off by 
a judge, who could distinguish the better from the 
worse, but it is unnecessary to say this is none of his 
work. If you think I can ever write anything ac¬ 
ceptable, will you please inform me ? H. C. L." 

The man who don't take Graham's Magazine be* 
cause he is too poor, must be precious poor indeed. 
We hare many such patrons as this, and might hare 
throe or four times the number, if we held out any 
encouragement to them. 

Labies and gentlemen about to subscribe for a 
Magarine for 1867, are requested to send for a copy 
of “ Graham's Illustrated Magazine," (which will be 
sent without charge,) and compare it with any other 
magazine-published. This is all that is required to 
show the superiority of “ Graham " over all others. 
Dry it. _ 

A “pebspibixg youth," in “ Old Kaintuck," 
writes us a few lines on business, and adds the fol¬ 
lowing “ PotUcript” He eridently thinks be is 
“ bound to shine," and so we let him:— 

Dear -Sib :—Tou may be in want of a very 
humorous or descriptire scene or sketch, as it may 
happen, if you address me, postage paid, and enclose 
an envelope, or postage stamp, and I will exert my 
powers to their utmost tension to please your readers. 
Tou may think I am a very self-important, ambitious 
personage. And I would not blame you much, for 
so I think myself; but you know the “devil most 
have his due," and so, dear friend, don't, if you 
please, censure me for my aspiring feelling for I am 
only in my twentieth year. Bat methinks I could 
compose a “ lee tie," for my teacher always said I 
had a wondrous talent for such things. Not being 
gnilty of self flattery, I say I think that I could, 
at least I could give you a specimen.* And if yon 
did not like it, you could “let her be." So, my 
dear friend, I hope you will forget my high ambitious 
mind, whioh, like the eagle, disdains to set huddled 
up in some old hollow; hut builds his nest in the 
towering peaks, from whenoe he oan look down on 
others as his inferiors. Sir, I am ambitious of be¬ 
ing one that can so sit» and behold the workings 
of my own mind appear before the pnblio; for I 
dislike very muoh to have the least talent for any¬ 
thing and not cultivate it; for by cultivating the 
mind it becomes a rich and luxurious garden from 
whioh spring flowers of the most delicious odor and 
fairest hue. I say, my dear sir, that my letter is 
not got much sense in it; bnt I have seen letters 
published before now that did not have as much 
sense in it; not by so saying do I want yon to think 
me an ostentatious /oof, but because I am desirous 
of making some ehow in the world of intellect . I 
know that I could moke an attempt. Excuse for 
blots, bad dictation, and for making my Ps. longer 
than my letter. _ H. W. McK. 

Recollect that all single subscribers to “Gra¬ 
ham," who remit three dollar*, will reoeive a copy 
of Graham's Ladles' Paper for one year without 
' ’•rge. 


Wi receive a groat many letters from our literary 
friends, who send us artiolee for which they expect 
to be paid, and yet fix no price. There are at least 
twenty before ns stipulating for the “usual rates." 
In most eases the writers are by no means well 
known, many are not known at alL Do they expect 
to reoeive the same pay given to snob authors as W. 
Gilmore Sims, W. H. Herbert, Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens, 
etc. ? Of course* There are others who write, asking 
us to fix a price for their articles. No, friends, if you 
want pay, fix your own price, and stick to it We 
have no time to chaffer about rates by letter; we 
must decline, also, the requests to send the produc¬ 
tions of authors to other publishers not named. 

“Adi." wishes us to pardon her “presumption,” 
if she has overrated her productions in sending them 
to ns, and says that, should they meet with our ap¬ 
probation, she will deem herself more than gratified 
by our indulgent judgment. Now don't, pray, he 
so excessively modest, Ada, for, though it becomes 
you very muoh, yet somehow it ain't kind o* natural 
to pile it on so thick. We almost blush ourselves at 
the spectacle. Just mark how awkward it makes us 
look upon the tipod; and in the words of the immor¬ 
tal James Tellowpulsh, “phoney our pheelinks 1 ** 

A oorrxspoxdbkt writes us from Bermuda, say¬ 
ing, “ should yon find the accompanying lines even 
barely worthy of a place in your Magazine, will you 
please insert them." Ah! friend, that is a very poor 
sort of way to do business. It would reflect no 
credit on you nor ns, to publish anything under snch 
circumstances. What is barely worthy, is not worthy 
at all; in fact, as Dogberry has it, snch things arc 
“ most tolerable, and not to be endured." 

Ix one of our Tetters from the north, way up 
among the White Mountains, a correspondent says: 
“ I suppose you receive any quantity of communica¬ 
tions, the authors of which say, ‘ if you think this 
worthy a place in yon very valuable pages, please 
insert,' etc. Now, although this is a stereotyped 
mode of writing to an editor, yet I am forced to ask 
the same indulgence for my literary bantling." Tou 
are right, friend, in supposing yonr mode of address 
by no means a new one; on an average, we receive 
about a peck of such every month. Why not try 
yonr hand at something new, and show that you 
have originality; for that would bespeak considera¬ 
tion for yonr productions. For an address entirely 
original, take this: Most potent, grave, and rev¬ 
erend signior; My very noble and approved good 
masters; or Gils: I take my pen in hand to let you 
know, etc. 

New Loxdox, Ct, Sept 16th, 1866. 
Messrs. Watsox & Co. 

Gents:—Hurrah for “Graham's Illustrated Maga¬ 
zine." I am so pleased with the October number, 
that I cannot resist the inclination to express to you 
my exuberant satisfaction. Graham's has been far 
years a regular visitor to my library table, but at 
no time in its past history has it surpassed its pre¬ 
sent and prospective excellence. The merit and 
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variety of its contents is indicative of that snocess 
which, I am confident, will attend your future efforts. 
The idea of giving selections from declined ariiclee 
is novel and full of piquant interest. 

The aromatic pungency of the “ Chit-Chat” comes 
in like a pinch of snuff after dinner; and the “ Book 
Notices," though brief, are racy and candid. Few 
Editors, I fancy, ever confess that they have net 
read a Book, as you do in the notice of the “ Angel 
in the House." 

I will here state that any contribution I may send 
you, is to be considered as a “gift offering” unless 
you receive notice to the contrary—for literature, 
with me, is a recreation and not a business. 


I should be pleased to know when my poem— 
“ Pictures of Autumn"—is to appear, if you could 
find time to drop me a line. But I am not ignorant 
of the fact that Editorial leisure is like Seraphic 
visits—scarce and a great ways apart—and so good 
night. Truly yours, 

H. S. Cornwall* 

In all cases the subscription for Graham's Illus¬ 
trated Magazinb, or Graham's Ladiss' Paper, 
must be paid in advanoe. This rule is absolutely 
necessary, and in no instance will it be deviated 
from. Subscribers will please renew their subscrip¬ 
tion for the new volume. 


Minin ^ashisns. 


Nothing is to be seen at present but winter goods, 
rich, heavy materials, and warm or dark colors. 
Furs have superceded laces, muslins have retreated 
before velvets, and moire antiques, and all the “ airy 
nothings" of summer have vanished from the street, 
and in their stead we have furs and woolen goods, 
and all the clothing for which we are indebted to 
animate nature. Vegetable food and vegetable cloth¬ 
ing go out together, and between animal food and 
animal olothing there is a strong sympathetic bond. 

Furs do not enter into trimmings this season so 
much as was anticipated, but instead we have an 
imitation of Russian sable, which is used pretty ex¬ 
tensively for trimming cloaks. We have nothing 
new in this department—the sable is still the fur par 
excellence; the shapes are in no wise different from 
last year, and we must confess they are pretty enough 
to be retained for another season. The large cap Is 
slightly pointed in the back, and full over the arm, 
thus preventing any ungraceful drag which might 
result from the absence of this very important little 
gusset. They are almost universally furnished with 
a small oollar, which gives them a much more fin¬ 
ished appearance. The small cape and its diminu¬ 
tive, the victorine, sweep round the shoulders and 
fhll in long and square tabs in front, ending in three 
or four tails. The muffs are worn, we are pleased to 
see, as small as last year. The cuffs are of the same 
size as last year, reaching almost to the elbow. There 
is another style of cape, circular shape, with arm 
holes, very convenient for holding a muff. The Rus¬ 
sian sable, the scarcest and consequently the dearest 
far we have, is, we understand, smuggled into this 
country, its exportation being prohibited by the Rus¬ 
sian government A small muff of this fur costs 
four hundred dollars, and the entire set, consisting 
of oape, cuffs and muff, is worth $1,400 or $1,600. 
Next in importance comes the Hudson Bay sable, its 
price ranging from $200 to $700 the set, its value 
increasing as its color darkens. Then we have mink, 
a beautiful far, almost rivalling the sable; and next, 
“fallen from its high estate," comes ermine, now 
only a fourth rate far, of which in the good old times 
kings had the monopoly. Then again we have chin¬ 
chilla, fitch, squirrel, stone marten, minever; and if 


our ladies can't be suited, no matter how diverse their 
tastes may be, it must be the result of Ihe bewilder¬ 
ing variety they have to choose from. 

Avery important department in far establishments 
is that devoted to children. There are some furs 
dedicated to their exclusive use, such as minever and 
chinchilla, and others which they use In oommon with 
their elders, as ermine, and the mixed white and gray 
squirrel. They have entire sets, capes, cuffs and 
mufis, and of all sizes, suitable for children of every 
age, provided that the “juvenile world" must form a- 
very considerable item in business calculations. The 
price for a set of minever is thirty dollars, and for 
ermine, from twenty-five to forty. 

DRESSES. 

Among the beautiful and fashionable dresses which 
have been manufactured for the winter season, are 
some of green and blue silk, having flounces orna¬ 
mented with a wreath of oak-leaves broehl in darker 
tints of the same color as the ground. These wreaths 
have very much the appearanoe of being formed of 
velvet. In other dresses, the foliage is in a different 
tint from that of the ground. 

cloaks and mantillas. 

Cloaks, mantillas and all the varieties of outside 
winter garments, designed for the coming season, are 
now fairly before the people, and oertainly surpass 
in grace of form and beauty of design those in fash¬ 
ion last year. The straight scarf-shaped mantilla, 
that gave such a squareness and angularity to the 
figure has disappeared, and in its stead we have the 
pointed ssyle, in all its phases, from the scarcely 
perceptable peak to the fally developed shawl. The 
trimmings are profuse and varied, and some, in ad¬ 
dition to their intrinsic olaims to admiration, have 
all the charms of novelty to recommend them. 
Chief among these is the crochet trimming, which is 
made of thick purse silk, crocheted into shell patterns, 
and floral patterns, and tufted patterns, and patterns 
too intricate to be described. The beauty of this 
trimming is considerably enhanced by a deep fringe 
which is attaohed to the edge stitches of the crochet, 
and whioh is generally very thick and luxuriant 
In addition to this, the most delicate embroidery 
has been called into requisition to give greater value 
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to materials that could well stand on their own 
merits and dispense with all extraneous aid. This 
is particularly the case with one called “the Zuleika,” 
a new and rekercke mantilla of the shawl pattern, 
whose gorgeous oriental magnifioence is in keeping 
with its name. It is formed of the richest black 
velvet, and trimmed with deep guipure fringe, so 
arrayed as to give the appearance of a double shawl. 
Above each foil of laoe fringe runs an exquisite em¬ 
broidery of the palm-leaf pattern, interspersed with 
bugles that glance and glitter in the light. We have 
seldom seen anything more splendidly beautiful. 
Indeed the Zuleika, like the harem beauty whose 
name it bears, posseses “ the majesty of loveliness ” 
in a pre-eminent degree. The same style, repro¬ 
duced with less ornament, but preserving all the 
graceful characteristics of the original, of which we 
have seen several, is admirably adapted for ladies of 
simpler tastes. 

Another style, differing altogether from the above, 
but vieing with it in beauty, is “ the Laurentine/ 
It is composed of the same material as the “ Zuleika,’ 
but inclines to the mantilla form. The back is 
slightly pointed and the trimming is the oroehet 
fringe we have already described. In the same es¬ 
tablishment is exhibited a small shed mantilla suit¬ 
able for mild winter days, elaborately ornamented, 
but still keeping within the bounds prescribed by 
correct taste. It is called the “ Cruvelli,” in honor, 
wo presume, of the far famed prima donna, whose 
disappearance has sensibly diminished the radiance 
of the operatic sky. The material is black velvet, 
and the trimming is guipure lace, crochet fringe and 
hanging buttons, dispersed in groups of three par¬ 
allel rows each, and brought out into as foil relief by 
the deep toned oolor of the velvet as if they were 
contrasting colors, and not different shades of the 
same hue. But we must not give too much spaoe to 
velvet, nor omit all mention of cloth, which enters 
so largely into the makeup of winter cloaks this 
year. Prominent among these is the “ Ocarina ” and 
“ la Reine d’Ecosse,” both composed of black beaver 
cloth, but differing in the style of trimming. The 
“ Imperial beauty " is trimmed with Lyons velvet, 
and resembles the Spanish circle in form. It is 
furnished with a hood, from tho lower end of which 
depends a row of dangling buttons, that sway to and 
fro with the slightest motion. The “ Mary Stuart,” 
or “ Reine d’Ecosse,” is not only a graceful, but a 
comfortable garment, having a berthe formed of 
fringe, and full flowing sleeves, very desirable for 
winter weather. Gray beaver cloth is also much 
worn, and when trimmed with black, forms a very 
pretty style, which can be appropriately worn with 
mourning. The “ Coronation Cloak,” is very pretty 
and dUHngue and the trimming imparts to it quite a 
novel effect. It is made of Black beaveroloth, and in 
form it is a Spanish circle, with the indispensible 
hood. The trimming, is an imitation of Russian 
sable, and is fluted round the hood. 

BOKVETS. 

The new winter bonnets are of no larger rise than 
those which have been worn during the summer, as 
will be seen by our engravings. They have wide 
open fronts, and orowns sloping back, so as to make 


the bonnet appear nearly flat The curtain, in 
the new bonnets, is slightly larger than in those 
which • have preoeded them, and the strings are 
formed of wide ribbon. Many of the bonnets pre¬ 
pared for the approaching season are composed of 
velvet mid silk; and black lace very frequently forms 
a principal part of the trimming. We have seen a 
bonnet composed of folds of brown velvet and rilk. 
It is trimmed on one side with a large bow and flow¬ 
ing ends, formed partly of silk and partly of velvet. 
On the opposite side, there is a bird of Paradise. A 
barbe of blaok guipure, of a rich, light pattern, 
passes across the top of the bonnet, the ends being 
looped up at the sides, intermingled with the other 
trimming, and with small loops of velvet whioh or¬ 
nament the crown, A bonnet of purple velvet is 
nearly covered with rows of narrow black lace, and 
trimmed with black and purple berries. The strings 
consist of purple ribbon striped with black. One 
of the newest black velvet bonnets is trimmed with a 
barbe of blaok guipure, and an ostrich feather shaded 
in black and violet The brim and the curtain are 
edged with a wreath of foilage in violet colored vel¬ 
vet In the inside, white pinks and pansies are in¬ 
termingled with light quillings of blonde. Among 
the prettiest of the bonnets recently made, we may 
mention one oomposed of rows of dark grey crape 
and blue cherry velvet spotted with white. The 
rows of velvet are edged on eaoh side with narrow 
black lace. This bonnet is ornamented on the out¬ 
side with feather trimming, of throe colors, grey, 
blue and white. This trimming is in the style of a 
cordon or wreath, and is a novelty just Introduced. 

HEAD DRESSES. 

. Hoods or Calechos, made of satin or silk, are now 
generally worn by ladies as a head covering, in going 
or returning from parties or the opera, instead of the 
worsted scarfs so much in use during the last season. 
These hoods are wadded and quilted, and are so light 
that on being thrown over the head, they do not In 
the least disarrange the head-dress. Some are en¬ 
tirely covered with laoe, whioh hangs down in front 
and at the sides, in the manner of a veil. These 
are equally comfortable and beautiful for a party 
hood. 

DESCRIPTOR or FASHIOH PLATE. 

Figure First is a walking dress of brown polin. 
Double skirt, with the trimming on the upper skirt 
extended up the sides to the waist. Oonage high to 
the throat, with cape brotelles ending at the waist In 
rounded tabs, foiling over the demi-basque. Sleeves 
composed of Bhort cap, double puff and flriU. 

Figure Seookd is an evening dress of pink glaefl 
silk. The skirt oovered with small flowers. The 
pinking which finishes these is headed by narrow 
black velvet ribbon. The half high corsage orna¬ 
mented with berthe bretelles, formed of three folds 
in imitation of the skirt; finished with rounded tabs 
crossing in front, where they are fostened with a bow 
of ribbon. Short puffed sleeves with a frill open in 
front of the arm, and falling gracefolly over the elbow. 


Ladies, recollect that we send a copy of Graham's 
Illustrated Magasine and a copy of Graham’s Ladies* 
Paper, to one address, for one year, for Three Dollars. 
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WINTER FA8HION8. 


Tei above is a handsome coat for a boy of about ten or twelve years of age. It is made of drab colored 
ladies' cloth, neatly braided with threo rows of narrow dark drab braid, which forms a neat finish to the 
edge of the coat, and extends to within three inches of the bottom of the front, which is dosed with fancy 
buttons in rows, worn open, as seen in our engraving. The flowing sleeves are made wide to display under 
sleeves of fine white linen. The neck is finished with a small round oollar. 
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A SUIT FOR A LITTLE BOY. 
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No. 1. 

This really handsome and rioh costume is intended 
for a little boy, while at the age which makes fash¬ 
ionable garments so becoming, and this gay little 
rogue is not only the pride of his parents, but is him¬ 
self as proud as an heiress at sixteen. But to de¬ 
scribe his costume. His pants are of emerald green 
velvet, embroidered round the bottom, and up the 
sides with silk; they desoend a little below the knee, 
and are finished with cambric ruffles delicately edged 
with embroidery. He wears a dark green yelret 
saque with long sleeyes, and a talma cape falling 
open in front fur enough to reyeal two rows of chin¬ 
chilla fur that edge the body of the saque, and run 
up the front, meeting a small round collar of similar 
fur. The cape is also surrounded by the same rich 
trimming, the sleeyes are likewise finished with it, 
at the hands where it turns back in cuffs from under 
which the embroidered sleeye ruffles peep daintly 
out. Our little gentleman wears a black cloth cap, 
embroidered in front, with a tassel at the right side. 
A pair of fine checked stockings and patent leather 
shoes complete the oostume, and a very rioh one too. 

No. 2. 

This engraying represents a bright little lady 
prepared for a promenade in the street, and a hand¬ 
some little gipsey she is, with her pink silk dress, 
embroidered with a wreath of roses, buds and leaves, 
all round the skirt: her rose-tinted sash floating out 
to sight, and her darling little feet so daintily laced 
up in their dark green gaiters, with a peep at the 
snowy stockings between them and the pointed ruf¬ 
fles of pantalettes, equally white and more than 
equally rich. The rioh talma cloak she wears is 
made of green velvet, tinted like an ivy leaf, and has 
a deep border of chinchilla for, the most beautiful 
of all fan for children's garments. Loops of green 
oord, connected with faney buttons, loop, the cloak 
together in front. The bonnet is white silk drawn 
in shim, and ornamented with a long white ostrich 
plume. 



The front of this really beautiful head dress is 
edged with a band of velvet half an inch wide, suc¬ 
ceeded by a puffing of tulle the same width, laid on 
plain pink silk. Then follows another band of vel¬ 
vet and one of puffed tulle double the width of those 
that surround the front. The back of the cio w n is 
composed of pink silk, covered with pink tulle, and 
crossed by two inch wide bands of velvet, edged with 
narrow ruffles of blonde. A deep fall of blonde sur¬ 
rounds the front, and extends round the curtain with 
considerable fullness. The curtain is of pink ribbed 
silk, edged with fancy velvet and blonde. The sides 
are adorned by ostrich plumes, curving gracefully 
over the front, and sweeping back toward the cur¬ 
tain. The inside is adorned by a full cap of blonde. 
A single pink lily with buds and leaves forming the 
only ornament, save tbe graceful coils of feathers, 
which form a portion of the side-trimmings. Broad 
pink strings edged with satin. 



The material of this bewitching little bonnet is 
white corded silk and sea-green velvet. The crown 
is of white silk. A border of velvet, headed by two 
narrow folds of silk, and one of velvet, surrounds the 
front A fall of lace, embroidered with black and 
white bugles, extends across the head, and mingles 
with the side-trimminga, which consist of fall dus¬ 
ters of sea-green and black ostrich plumes, inter¬ 
spersed with crimson pinks and wheat ears. The 
curtain is of white silk, over which is laid a fall of 
lace embroidered with bugles. An inch wide border 
of velvet, with an edging of black and white blonde^ 
adorns the edge. The face-trimmings are blonde, 
with a crimson aster mingled with leaves and spray 
on the right side. On the left are dusters of black¬ 
berry blossoms and jet, with a bow and ends of nar¬ 
row crimson velvet, edged with black lace. Broad 
white ribbon strings, edged with green velvet . 

Graham's Ladies’ Papib, a handsome sheet of 
eight large quarto pages, will be supplied to sub¬ 
scribers at the low price of Fifty Cents a year. It 
will be one of tbe best papers ever published for 
Ladies. Bend and get a specimen copy gratis. 
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This clonk if entirely new, being first introduced this season, and we think that in form* 
finish and material is unsurpassed by any of its predecessors. The material is rich Lyons 
velvet. The back is in the form of a talma, a yard in depth, with straight open fronts. A 
rich border of medallion embroidery, formed in a double border of oroohet, with a profusion 
of French knots, intermingled with rosebuds and leaves, forms a border round the entire gar¬ 
ment. A false cape extends round the shoulder, terminating at the arms. The edge is fin¬ 
ished with small scollops, each scollop enriched by a little silk button. Above these soollops 
is a vine of embroidery similar to the one just described, but of a narrower pattern. The 
neck is finished with a small round collar, edged with soollops and enriohed by embroidery. 
The sleeve is a novelty. It consists of six pieces, commencing wide enough at the bottom 
to form deep scollops, and decreasing in width as they approach the top to a size that forms 
a graceful sleeve, forming a gradual slope from top to bottom. The edge of the sleeve is en¬ 
riched by embroidery, each scollop forming a distinct pattern. The pieoes which oompose 
the sleeve being defined by a row of small silk buttons, which extends its full length. Lin. 
ing of blaok silk, quilted in straight lines. 
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The material of this fashionable opera or evening cloak is rich narrow velvet; it is made 
with a deep yoke, in which the skirt is introduced in full box plaits in the back, while the 
fronts ore plain. It has a small round cape falling just over the yoke. The sleeves are long, 
and flowing back from the arms with a graceful sweep. There is on easy flow and beauty 
about this sleeve which we do not often find in sleeves of this description. They generally 
presented an appearance of clumsiness which detracts from the elegance, particularly on 
small people. A border of rich chinchilla fur surrounds the entire garment. The lining la 
of rioh white satin, handsomely quilted. Altogether, it is one of the most superb garments 
wo have seen this season. 


Sadha' tiUrk-®a&lr. 


In the daily routine of domestio life, we know of 
few things having greater influence upon its peace 
and comfort than the “Work-Table." In those rest¬ 
less dwellings where its offioe is a sinecure, and all is 
flurry and excitement, from the rising up in the morn¬ 
ing until the lying down at night, oomposure of mind 
is as much jeopardized as rest of body is sacrificed, 
We live in days of oeaseless agitation. The intellect 
is ever at work, teeming with new projects and aim¬ 
ing at ambitious desires, every faculty being strained 
to attain the desired end. Political agitations, and 
the competitions of trade, divide the over-taxed en¬ 
ergies. It is true that these are, or ought to be, 
masculine abstractions, in which the gentler sex 
have no share. Where they are not so, the cases are 
exceptional; yet does not the edge of the whirlwind 
sometimes seise on those least able to resist it? 
When men are tempest-tossed and spirit-torn, they 
return to their own habitations with ruffled spirits 
and a brow but half-calmed from reoent agitation. 
What is the reselt? If the impressionable mind of 
the mistress of the dwelling catches the reflection, 
and her household duties and domestic interests are 1 


disturbed, then all goes wrong. But, on the other 
hand, supposing that the master of the house oomes 
in from that outer world of strife in which he has 
got so bruised and wounded, and finds those who are 
dearest to him on earth sitting calmly round that 
“Work-Table," which is like the centre of a circle 
of peace, what is the consequence ? He looks round 
on the happy faces, all so interested in those gentle 
labors, which seem to make him blush for the excess 
of his passion, of disappointment, or his wild excite¬ 
ment after gain. How pleasant it is to look on those 
smooth brows and those oalm lips! The works of 
those busy fingers are for him and his; they are 
either for the comfort or adornment of hit home . 
The girls hurry to meet him; the wife looks at him 
a little anxiously, fearing that something has gone 
wrong. Shall he give vent to his troubles that the 
outer; world has forced upon him—his fears, his 
cares, his anxieties, his distractions ? Impossible! 
He thanks heaven for the happiness of that home, 
whioh is as a haven of rest to his troubled soul, and 
sits down with feelings of softening gratitude among 
1 the circle gathered round the “Work-Table." 



COBBBB FOB A. POCKET H4JTDK1B0HIE7. 
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THE CONVENIENCE OF CRINOLINE. A WARNING TO MOTHERS. 

Troublesome Parent.— “ Who was making that noise, Clara?” 
Clara.— “Only me and Moustache, Mamma!” 
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